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Historical  sketch  of  the  stat^  6if  fiuROPfi. 

(Frofii  Javua&t  fo  Juke,  1807.) 


BY  adverting  to  our'  laft  H^orical  Sketch,  prefixed  to  the  Tibmtyfiftk 
Volume  of  out  Review,  our  teaders  will  find  that  we  formed  a  juft  efti- 
tnate  of  the  RqlBan  cfaarader^  and  that  we  knew  how  to  apppeciate  the 
Dtuation  to  which  Buonaparte,  by  his  natural' temerity,  and  by  an  implicit 
i«)iance  oft  his  favourite  d<9ty;  Ckanu,  which  had  too  long;  fmiled  upon 
bimv  had  reduced  himfelf.  Subfequent  events  have  fully  juAified  all  the 
eonclultoifs  which  we  then  drew  from  an  attentive  coniideration  of  the 
relative  (late  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  the  adual  fituation  of  the 
different  dates  6f  Europe.  It  has  been  our  invariable  opinion,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  that  there  always  exifted, 
and  that  there  ftfll  ejtifts,  fufficient  abUity  to  cru(h  the  revolutionary  hydra 
which  has  long  threatened  the  civilized  world  with  ruin^  and  that  nothing 
but  the  wilt  has  b^en  wanted  to  give  adtion  and  effed  to  that  ability.  Did 
a  doubt  remain  on  the  fubjed,  we  would  refer  for  ks  folution  to  the  noble 
fifind  which  Ruffia,  ai<ted  only  by  the  fcanty  remnant  of  the  broken  forces 
of  Pmffia,  has  made  agaioft  the  favage  hordes  of  France.  All  that  \v^ 
predi^d^  rei]|>efting  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  their  exertions,  has  been 
cbmpJfHely  fulfilled.  They  have  already  *'  exaded  Hpvere  vengeance,  in 
the  rooraffes  of  Poland,  for  the  defeat  which  they  fuftained  in  the  plains  >of 
Moravia."  Thefe  foldiers,  whom  the  Corfican  tyrant  ftigmatized  as  a 
barbarous  and  undifciplined  rabble,  hav&  taught  bim  to  feel  their  fuperi* 
ority  in  difctpHne  as  well  as  in  courage.  In  every  adlion  which  has  yet 
been  fought,  they  have  beat  him  by  a.  difplay  of  (kill  and  a  knowledge  of 
tadtics  as  much  as  by  their  cool,  ileady,  and  determined  bravery,  and  by 
their  uniliaken  fortitude.  Prudence  and  vigour  combined  to  mark  all  the 
operations  of  the  Ruffian  army,  from  the  opening  of  live  campaign  to  the 
battle  of  Eylan.  In  that  adion  the  Ruffians  munifcAed  an  union  of  all  the 
talents  and  endowments  which  are  requifite  to  form  great  generals  and 
good  foldiers.  '  The  Corfican  was  out-generalUd,  (to  uCe  a  vulgar  expref- 
fion)  as  well  as  exceeded  in  every  other  point  that  was  neceffiiry  to  enfure 
fuccefs.  The  fickle  Goddefs,  Fortune,  forfook  biro  ;  vidory  fled  from  his 
fiandard,  and,  fuperior  only  in  numbers,  in  all  other  refpeds  inferior,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  his  plan  difconcerted,  his  efforts  fruitlefs,  his 
hopes  blafted,  and  bis  force  diminifhed  by  more  tUan  forty  thoufand  men, 
though  reduced,  by  the  magic  power  of  his  revolutionary  pen,  to^/iw  thi^H- 
fond!  The  pofitfon  of  the  Ruffians  at  I'^rylau  was  the  betl  that  could  be 
taken  for  the  proledion  oi  Koningjberg,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Dantzic 
on  the  other;  and  had  Buonaparte  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  to  get  in  their 
rear,  and  then  to  drWe  them  from  the  field,  thofe  towns  would  have  been 
left,  in  a  great  meafttre,  at  his  mercy.  The^fubfequcnt  condud  of  the 
Ruffians  has  been  eminently  prwlent.  They  have  fo  ftalioned  themfeUesas 
to  giveeffeduft^  protedion  to  the  Pruflian  pofts<and  to  rtceive  the  iramenie 
reinforcements  which  ccnihtntly  join  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
French  aMaTeceive  acceffions  of  Hrength  ;  but,  when  the  Ruffians  arte  once 
ftrong  enough  to  move  forwards,  in  conjundion  with  the  Truffians,  wUofe 
nambiers  too  are  confidcrably  increafed,  the  coofequence  of  ^  vidory  will 
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be  decifive.  Le^vi^g  th^ir  wounded  behind  tliem»  they  will  then  rttfh  foT-> 
ward,  with  the  fameimpetWBty  Which Suwarrow  difplayed  in  Italy;  drive 
the  enemy  before  them  from  place  to  place,  and  give  him  no  reft,  till  ex- 
pelled from  Germany.  Nor  will  the  eSeA  of  a  defeat,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve'equally  dedfiVe  in  bvour  of  France.  The  Ruffians  are  nbt  left  refo- 
lute  in  retreat,  than  impetuous  in  purfuit;  they  will  defend  every  inch  v/t 
);rbund;  and  (hould  Buonaparte  prove  fuccefsful  m  every  attack,  and 
drive  them  back  to  their  own  frontier,  his  own  numbers,  will,  to  a  cer* 
tainty,  be  fo  thinned,  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceility  of  retracing  hit 
ftepr;  while  the  approach  of  a  frefli  army  from  Ruffia  will  enable  hif 
enemy  again  to  advance.  This  conclufipn  will  appear  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  memorable  campaign  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy* 
and  to  the  recent  operations  of  the  Ruffians  in  Poland.  The  Coflacks,  too, 
which  attend  their  array,  are  moft  formidable  fo  the  French,  whom  they 
inceflautly  harafs,  by  night  and  by  day,  ilaughtering  great  numbers  by  a 
toiude  of  warfare  to  which  they  are  Httle  accuftomed,  and  which,  naturally 
enough,  they  very  much  dread. 

^  The  KiKG  oy  Pritssia  rouft  now,  from  ntt^y  not  lefs  thanft^om 
inttrfft,  remain  firm  to  bis  engagements  .to  conclude  no  treaty  wkh  the 
Coriicaii,  without  the  concurrence  of  bis  Ruffian  proteAor,  and  his  BritiOi 
Silly  ;  and  means  will  worn  be  fupplied  to  enable  him  to  arm  any  fiumber 
of  his  welUdifpofed  fubje^s,  to  augment  the  general  force.  Had  ha 
yielded  to  the  propofals  of  Buonaparte,  Frederick  William  had,  ere  this, 
ceafed  to  be  a  mtmmnk^  and  had  funk  into  a  degraded  vafial  of  the  mod 
inexorable,  the  moil  mercilefs,  the  mod  fanguinary,  of  tyrants^  As  it  is, 
though  difpoflefled  of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  he  is  ftill  a  King, 
and  will  be  rellored  to  the  pofleffion  not  merely  of  his  territory,  but  of  hf» 
independence  anci  his  power  alfo.  .Even  fhould  the  Ruffians,  contrary  to 
all  hope  and  expectation,  fuftain  a  defeat,  and  be  driven  back  beyond  tlieir 
own  frontier,  he  ^ay  not  only  retreat  with  them,  and  find,  a  fure  and  ho- 
nourable afyhim  in  the  dominions  of  Alexander,  but  be  certain,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  recover  his  own.  ' 

The  King  of  Swedek,  with  a  heroifm  almoft  peculiar  to  himicilf,  and 
which  perpetually  makes  us  regret  that  his  means  are  not  equal  to  hisfpi- 
rit,  fets  all  the  power  of  France  at  defiance,  and  contributes  more  than  his 
portion  towards  the  emancipation  of  Europe.  The  check  which  his  troops 
recently  received,  from  a  mifcalculation  of  the  enemy's  force,  was  not  fuf*. 
ficient  to  induce  this  gallant  Prince  to  fandion  the  difgraceful  armiftice 
concluded  by  his  General,  Von  Efleu.  He  has, .  on  the  contrary^  rein- 
forced his  army,  and  again  prepared  to  take  the  field ;  and  whatever  ikill 
'  and  courage  can  achieve,  we  may  confidently  predid,  will  be  accompliibed 
by  the  Swedes,  u^der  the  guidance  of  fuch  a  Sovereign.  They  will  ferve 
materially  to  keep  a  part  of  the  French  force  empldyed,  and  fo  to  prevent 
it  from  joining  the  main  a^my;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  vidory  gained  by 
the  Ruffians,  he  will  effeAually  harafs  the  French  in  their  retreat. 

jlu/tria^  meaniyhile,  who  holds,  as  it  were,  the  balance  of  Europe  in  het 
hands,  remains  a  mere  fpedator  of  the  furrodndtng  fcene.  Whether  this 
paffivenefs  be  the  refult  of  any  fecret  underilanding  with  Ruffia,  or  whether 
it  be  the  coufequence  of  a  fettled  fyftem  of  inadion,  a  ftiort  time  wi^U  fuf* 
fice  to  dcmonllrate.  If  the  former,  the  is  waiting  till  Ruffia  ihall  be  aUa 
'to  puih  forward  with  her  whole  forcei  whea  the  AttftiUHH  umy  m^y.  Ad- 
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vance  in  tbe  re^ir  of  tbt  French  /com  Bobemia,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Such  a  ftep  would,  at  once,  crufli  the  tyrant,  and  refcne  lubjagated  £u-  - 
rope  from  bis  iron  yoke.  If  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  if  by  a  perseverance  in 
the  (aroe  .tiraid  and  niiAaken  policy  which  has  lately  narked  bis  condud, 
the  Emperor  Francis,  deaf  alike  to  the  fu^jgeftions  of  wtfdom,  the  voice  of 
experience,  and  the  didates  of  felf-prefervation,  (hould  refolve  to  remain 
neuter,  and  to  limit  his  impotent  efforts  to  the  prefervation  of  his  neutral* 
ity,  his  fituation  will  be  perilous.  Should  France  prove  ultimately  vido* 
rious,  his  ruin  will  be  certain,  and  in  tbe  fate  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and 
Pruflia,  he  may  read  bis  own.  And  Hiould  RuiUa  prevail  in  the  conteft^ 
the  Imperial  Alexander  will  not  look  with  an  eye  of  (htisfa&ion  on  a  lina 
of  condud  which,  be  will  know,  could  only  be  di^ftted  by  fear  or  by 
treachery.  And  what  refiftance  Auilria  oould  make  to  the  conqueror  of 
France  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjedure.  At  all  events,  ihe  will  have 
made  a  formidable  enemyt. where  ihe  might  have  fecured  a  moft  powerful 
friend  ;  and,  if  no  immediate  loTs  of  territory  or  of  power  (hould  enfue,  (he 
will,  at  lea(^,  be  placed  in  a  Aate  of  conftant  tineafinefs  and  alarm,  between 
Ruifia  on  the  one  iide,  and  France  ori  the  other ;  while  (he  will  have  for* 
feited  all  pretenfions  to  charaderand  all  claim  to  refped-— ^  confideration 
of  primary  importance  to  a  great  nation. 

l¥e  have  no  fiifiicient  data  on  which  to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational 
opinion  as  to  tbe  condud  which  Auftria,  thus  fituitted,  will  purfue.  It  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  that  Francis  himfelf  is  of  a  pacific  difpo()tion ;  that 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  has  conceived  fome  di(guft  at  the  Eoglifii 
(whether  fince  Mr.  Adair  has  rcfided  at  Vienna,  or  befbre,  we  know  not), 
has  confirmed  him  in  his  fentiments ;  and  that  the  Queen  (whom  he  has 
lately  loft)  exerted  her  influence  over  him  for  tbe  purpofe  of  perfuading 
bim  to  adopt  a  fyfiem  of  policy  more  confonant  with  his  dignity,  and  more 
conducive  to  bis  fecurity.  Jf  this  fuppofition  be  corred,  and  if  no  change 
of  circumftances  has  occurred  to  produce  a  correfppnding  change  qf  dif- 
po(ition,  there  is  little  to  hope -fron^ tbe  exertions  of  Auilria.  But  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  dqubt  tbe  accuracy  of  this  itatement;  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  tbe  influence  and  firipnefs  of  the  Ruffian  Emperor 
will  ultimately  fubdue  all  other  influence  in  the  mind  of  Francis ;  an  effed 
which  tbe  departure  of  Mr.  Adair  from  Vienna,,  and  the  circnmdances 
which  gave  rife  to  it,  will  contribute,  not  a  little,  to  produce.     . 

In  SSciiift  the  lad  refuge  of  the  exiled  King  of  Naples,  where,  it  might 
naturaRy  be  expeded,  all  would  unite  in  one  common  effort  for  felf* 
defence,  i^nd  in  one  common  fentiment  of  indignation  againft  the  Tyrant 
of  Europe,  and  of  gratitude  to  thofe  who  enable  them  to  refift  his  final 
exertions  for  their  utter'  deftrudion,  (Irange  to  fay!  the  fame  fplrit  of 
party  prevails,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  obtain- 
ed among  the  emigrants  from  that  devoted  country.  There  fubfifls  in 
that  ifland  three  different  parties; — the  King's  party,  the  Queen's  party, 
and  tbe  party  of  the  Noble^ ;  the  laft  of  which  is  infeded  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  capitbie  of  attachment,  are  attached  to  the 
deQroyers  of  their  country.  Such  reptiles  ought  to  becru(hed;  and  the 
fooner  they  are  configned  to  tbe  gallows,  the  better.  While  the  Englifh 
troops  remain  there,  however,* no  bad  confequences  can  enfue  from  this 
difcord.  .    , 

If  we  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  Ttarkj/h  Empire^  we  fiiall  there  behold  the 
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fed' fruits  of'Britifli  imbecility; — a  government  and  a  people  overawed  hj 
foreirn  influence,  and  depending  for  thieir  prefervation,  npt  on  their  own 
ilrengthy  not  on  their  own  exertions,  not  on  their  own  refources,  but  on  the 
DppoHte  interefls  of  the  neighbouring  dates; — under  more  obligations  tQ 
Britain  than  to  any  other  power,  ^nd  having  ftronger  temptationtf  to  court 
lier  alliance,  (he  has  of  late  yielded  to  French  intrigue,  the  eflfeds  of  which 
have  been  cpn^rmed  by  our  late  moft  injudicious  and^noii  impolitic  con* 
dua. 

In  this  Aate  of  Europe,  what  remains  to  be  done?  what  line  of  policy 
to  be  purfued  ?     If  is  in  vain,  we  fear,  to  think  of  reiloring  the  old  eftar 
tliihments  of  £urope,  or  the  ancient  balance  of  power.     New  eflabliih- 
snents  mud  be  formed,  in  the  prefent  (ituation  of  afiifiirs ;  a  itew  balance 
fettled,,  a  new  fyflem  of  policy  adopted.     It  is  too  much  toe^tped,  tha^ 
France,  if  checked  in  her  career  of  conqued,  and  compelled  to  retire 
strithin  her  ancient  frontier,  will  tamely  fubmit  to  have  a  bridle  impofed  on 
her  ambition,  or  fuffer  treaties,  however  folemn,  to  redrain  her  from  at? 
tempts  to  recover  her  loft  fuperiority.     The  nations  immediately  adjacent|    . 
if  divided,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  by  various  caufes,  lopal,  natural,^  ao4 
artificial,  will  oppofe  but  a  feeble  and  impotent  barrier  to  the  arms  of 
France.     It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  necedity,  that  the  oth^r  great 
powers  of  Europe  diould  receive  a  confiderable  accedion  of  drengtb,  and 
ibould  bind  themfelyes  by  a  folerotl  league  vigoroufly  to  reiid  the  fmalleft 
effort  of  the  common  ;pnemy  to  interfere  in  the' concerns  of  other  dates,  or 
to  extend  his  own  territory.     For  this,  and  for  other  reafnns,  Europe 
ibould  be  moulded  anew;  the  Turks  diouId  be  driven  into  their  native 
Afia,  and  left  at  onqe  to  occupy  and  to  amufe  them felves-r- the  o«ily  occu* 
•  pation  for  which  they  are  dt,  and  the  only  amufement  which  they  are 
vorthy  to  enjoy — with  the  perforpiance  of  pilgrim9ges  to  the  dirine  of 
their  Prophet.     In  a  tem])oral  point  of  view,  they  will  6nd  it  much  better  to 
be  the  dupes  of  their  own  impodor  than  of  a  foreign  ufurper ;  of  Mahomet 
than  of  Buonaparte.     This  done,  Dulmatia,  Bofuia,  Bervia,  and  a  part  of 
Wallachia,  diould  be  adigned  tb  Audria;  Moldavia,  and  the  remaining  part 
or  European  Turkey,  including  the  Capital,  and  the  total  command   of 
the  Dardancliei),  ihould  be  given  toRuflia;  to  Piutfia,  Hanover  and  Hol- 
land ihould   be  allotted;    Saxony  might  retain   her  (ituation;   Baviiria 
|l)ou1d  bp  transferred  to  the  King  of  Naples ;  and  all  the  other  ptetty  Statea 
pf  GermaYiy  .diould  be  confulidated  into  one  kingdom,  and  the  IVincc  of 
Orange  placed  at  its  head.     Great  Britain  thould  have  Sicily,  and  all  tlie 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  now  belonging  lu  the  Turks,  with  Alexandria, 
Damietta,  and  Suez,  for  her  portion.     It  would  be  foreign  from  our  pur- 
pofe,  and  would  likewife  greatly  exceed  our  allotted  bounds,  to  adign  all 
\he  reafons  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  and  \n 
enfwer  to  the  obje^ions  which  may  rationally  be  preflVd  againd  it.     But 
weliyeatan  epoch  when  every  thing  prefentsa  new  afpeft;  when  all   th^ 
ancient  bulwarks  which  formerly  fecured  the  independence  of  individual 
dates  have  bi'ftp  overthrown ;  and  when  one  gigantic  power  has  arifrn^ 
threatening  to  pyenvbelm  all  others  in  one  vad  gulpli  of  dedrpdii'U.   .  ^Ille 
pad  fuccefs  of  th$it  power  has    fuccecdcd,  in  the  drll  pUcp,  from    the 
adoption  of  new  m^aps,   from  the  purfuit  of  new  plans,  und  from  a  tot^l 
flifregard  of  all  thofe  {brms,  rules,  a(\d  modes  of  proct^ediiigt  which   hud. 
(pr  ceatt^riesi  regulated  tl^e  ^eudud  of  civilised  dates;  find,  inthefecond 
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plac«i  fmm  the  vain  endeavour  to  refill  kim  by  the  oppofition  of  oriuiary 
meansy  and  of  common  efforts.  It  is  necetfary,  therefore,  at  length,  to 
adapt  the  means  of  refiAaoce  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
us;  and  do  fcheme^  no  regulation,  can  be  propofed  to  which  foroe  objec- 
tions, and  fpedous  objedions,  too,  may  not  be  urged  ;  but,  on  cool  exa*> 
Qination,  the  advantages  of  fume  fuch  plan  as  that  which  we  have  fugged* 
ed  above  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  found  greatly  to  overbalance  all'  the 
«rii8  which  may  be  fuppofed  likely  ,to  refult  from  its  adoption* 

France^  in  the  abfence  of  her  Tyrant  and  his  armed  banditti,  prefents 
a  mere  blank  in  the  map ;  while  hier  youth  are  fent,  like  hrr  firft  ro/uit- 
teerg  in  the  cauCe  of /t^crfy,  handcu0ed  and  fettered  to  the  armies*;  while 
her  bed  blood  is  drained  to  glut  the  ambitioys  raj^e  of  an  alien  Ufurper ; 
(he  is  leit  even  without  the  fad  privilege  of  complaint.  The  mouths  of 
Frenchmen  are  fealed ;  their  hands  are  tied  ;  their  prefi  is  (dumb,  or  f peaks 
only  to  retail  the  bes  of  their  mattes,  and  to  pour  forth  the  firains  of  adu- 
lation at  his  feet.  Satiated  with  foreign  conquers,  which  have  been  pur- 
chafed  not  only  with  their  blood,  but  with  their  comforts  and  their  bap- 
pinefsy  the  (houts  of  viAory  and  the  groans  of  defeat  are  alike  indifferent 
to  their  ear,  as  well  as  to  their  hearts.  Of  the  trades  and  manufactures, 
of  the. commercial  purfuits  and  fciehtific  refearches,.  of  the  Great  Nation^ 
no  more  is  heard.  The  mandates  of  Buonaparte,  his  lying  bulletins,  and 
the  fervile  decrees  of  his  flavifh  Senate,  monopolize  the  prefs ;  and  tyranny 
and  ftar  extend  their  dominion  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  This  is  as  it  fhould  be — ^'tib  the  merited  fate  of  rebels  and  regicides* 
Let  them  fmart  under  the  la(h  which  they  have, woven  for  themfelves; 
they  have  no  claim  to  pity  or  relief.  It  is  fonie  ^opfolation^  however^  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  them,  to  know  that  the  Tyrant  is  not  happier  than  his. 
Ilaves.  It  is  a  fa£t,  that  on  the  irruption  of  Buonaparte  into  Germany  lad 
year«  while  the  Britifh  Envoy  was  dancing  attendance  on  his  MiniQers  at 
Paris,  he  honoured  his  own  Monarch  ojf  Wirtemberg  with  a  vi/it.  A, 
fpiendid  dinner. was,  ofcourfe,  provided  for  the  Imperial  gued;  but  the 
fufpicious  Corficanleft  all  the  dainties  untouched,  and  confined  himfelf  to 
half  a  dozen  eggs,'  dr^edby  his  own  Qook ;  and  to  fome  beverage  prepared 
by  one  of  his  own  attendants.  *'  Sufpicion/'  ^tis  fftid,  ^'  ever  haunts  the 
guilty  mind;"  the  Ufurpef  knew  that  every  foreign  prince  mult  wi(h  him 
dead,  andy  judging  of  them  by  himfelf,  be  naturally  concluded  that  any 
one  of  them  would  murder  hiip«  Thus  he  carries  at  i^ail  fome  portion  of 
his  puniBiment  along  with  him;  and,  we  trufl,  that  before  he  quits  the 
mofafles  of  Poland  he  will  be  made  to  feel  its  full  weight. 

Since  pur  \^^  Sketch  a  great  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  councils  of 
oi^r  country.  That  Minidry,  which  fo  long  mocked  the  hopes  of  the 
natiom,  has  been  difmilfed,  and  they  have  the  mortification  tp  know  that 
they  are  indebted  for  the  lofs  of  their  places  to  their  own  prefumption  and 
folly.  We  before  took  a  brief  view  of  their  condud  while  in  office;  and 
though  there  were  certainly^  foip^  individuals  among  them  poflfeifed  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  talents,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  no  Minifters 
ever  betrayed  fuch  confumniate  ignorance  and  fuch  abfolute  imbecility  in 
governingthe  affairs  of  a  poweiful  kingdom.  Though,  in  our  fummary  of 
their  early  proceedings,  we  adduced  fufficient  proots  to  juliify  this  affer- 
lion*  yet  iheir  fubfequent  condud  has  been  fuch,  both  in  their  meafures 
of  boftility  and  in  their  internal  policy,  as  completely  to  effablidi  the  va- 
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lidity  of  the  charge.  We  are  not  among  thofe  nrho  are  dlfpoitsJ  t6  nnlfef* 
value  the  conqueft  of  Monte  Video^  or  to  condemn  the  late  Miniftersfbr 
regaining  a  footing  on  the  continent  of  South  America.  We  admit  the  tm« 
portance  of  fuch  an  acCeflion  to  our  ftrength  and  refources  ;  we  are  con^ 
£dent  that,  from  the  pofleiTion  of  that  fertile  country,  we  ftiould  derive 
advantages,  in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view,  of  the  utmoft 
confequence.  An  extraordinary  union,  however,  of  prudence  and  of  vi* 
gour,  of  cautious  and  of  refolute,  condud,  on  our  part,  will  be  neceffary 
to  enfure  thefe  benefits.  Any  attempt  to  hold  the  country  in  oppcfitum 
to  the  people  willj  unqueftionably,  be  fruitlefs:  we  cannot  fubdue  them  by 
our  arms;  but  we  may  win. them  to  our  intereft,  by  giving  them  independ-' 
ence,  and  by  affording  them  protedion  againft  the  Spanifh  Government* 
But  the  fucce&  of  this  expedition  cannot  poffibly  afford  to  the  Miniders 
ivbo  planned  it  a  j unification  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  for 
carrying  it  into  effed.  It  is  perfedtly  clear,  from  the  publifhed  account 
of  the  commanding  officer,  thai,  had  the  Qege  been  protraded  only  three 
days  longer,  or  had  our  fleet  fallen  in  with  ^n  enemy  on  its  paffage,  the 
^hole  Aock  of  gunpowder  had  been  exhaufted;  and  the  troops  mud  havb 
remained  paiEve  on  board  the  (hips.  To  what  individual,  or  to  what  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  blame  muft  attach  for  fuch  grofs  mifcondud^ 
we  pretend  not  to  decide,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  become  the  fubjed  of 
parliamentary  inveftigation.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  defi» 
ciency  o(  powder  was  meant  to  be  fupplied ;  that  a  veffel,  deflined  for  the 
purpofe,  received  her  cargo  on  board,  and  was  nearly  ready  to  fail,  when 
ihe  was  found  to  be  not  Jea-xoorthji ;  and  that  another  fhip  was  provided, 
and  half  laden,  when  the  necefSty  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  was  dif« 
covered,  in  confeqi^ence  of  which  fhe  too  was  unloaded,  and  the  powder 
remained  on  (hore.  It  has  alfo  been  whifpered  that  guns  of  one  6ze,  and 
bails  of  another,  were  fent,  which,  of  courfe,  rendered  both  guns  and 
balls  ufelefs.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  infufficiency  of  the  means  is 
eftablifhed  beyond  the  reach  of  confutation,  and  exhibit  one  among  a 
thoufand  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  the  late  Cabinet. 

Incapacity  dill  more  glaring  was  difplayed  in  the  late  fenfelefs  and  im- 
potent attempt  upon  the  Turks.  It  was  a  found  and  wife  policy  to  detach 
the  TurkiQ)  government,  by  any  means,  from  the  French ;  and  to  fupporC 
our  Ruffian  allies  againil  them.  But  nothing  could  be  fo  impolitic  or  fo  dan-* 
gerous,  as  to  make  ufe  of  threats  without  providing  the  means  for  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Had  Admiral  Duckworth  been  fupplied  withtroops^ 
the  batteries  which  guard  the  paffage  of  the  Dardanelles  might,  with  fecility, 
have  been  deftroyed ;  and  no  danger  could  have  attended  his  retreat,  after 
^e  had  accompli Jhed  his  objed,  or  given  up  the  attempt.  But  no  fuch 
precaution  was  taken :  reftrided,  no  doubt,  by  his  inflrudions,  the  Admi- 
ral loft  fo  much  time  in  negotiation,  that  the  feafon  for  adion  paffed  away, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  which  he  did  with  difficulty,  and  after 
fudaining  confiderable  lol's.  In  confequence  of  this  difgraceful  attempt, 
wo  are  now  defpifed  by  the  people  whp  before  refpeded  us ;  while  the 
French  influence  at  Conflantinopie  is  confirmed  ;  and  the  Turks  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  large  body  of  Ruffian  troops,  which  would  otherwife 
firengthen  the  grand  army  in  Poland, 

While  the  late  MiniOers  exhibited  fuch  fignal  proofs  of  Inability  in  xht 
fiondud  of  the  war,  their  policy  at  home  was  equally  flagrant.  In  the 
^  *  whole 
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tAole  progrefv  of  that  tranfadion'  which  eeded  in  their  difmiffiot},  there  are 
evident  marks  of  duplicity  and  deception.  That  his  MajeOy's  c^nfent  was 
only,  in  the  firft  inftance,  obtained  or  folicited  for  a  Ample  e^tenfion  of  the 
Iriftt  Adt  of  1793*  with  ail  it»  privileges  and  with  all  its  rrJtrUiionsl  io  this 
doontry,  it  is  not  even  pretended  to  deny ;  and  that,  in  a  fubfequcnt  ilage 
of  the  iHifinefs,  when  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  hud  refolved  to  carry  th« 
flieafure  to  a  much  mcvre  dam^erous  length,  the  intention  was  (iudiouHy 
kept  from  his  Majefty's  knowledge,  uo  one,  who  reads  with  attentiun  the 
pubiithed  Speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  can  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doabr. 
In  our  review  of  that  fpeech*  our  readers  are  referred  for  a  proof  of  this 
Extraordinary  fa6t,  which,  of  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to^rondemn  thecondud  of 
the  Minil^rs.  Indeed,  not  the  Fmalleil  excufe  can  be  made  for -them  ;  for 
when  ihey  firft  communicated  their  original  plan  to  his  Majefty,  he 
accompanied  his  rtlnBant  confent  with  a  poiitive  declaration  that  he  would 
mot  go  onejep  further.  Yet  they  determine  to  go  further  themfelves,  and 
pretend,  from  his  MajeAy's^/evice,  toinl'er  his  aifent  to  a  raeafure  to  which 
1m  had  previoufly  aifured  them,  in  the  moil  dired  and  pofitivc  terms^  that 
he  never  would  aifent !  Though  duplicity  could  not  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  yet  imfnit  could  :  when  forced  to  an  explanation  with  their  Sove« 
reign,  after  they  H^  committed  themfelves  with  Parliament,  they  conde^ 
fc^nded  to  abandon  the  meafure  ;  but  infifUd  on  referving  to  themfelves  (he 
right  of  bringing  it  forward  whenever  they  (hould  pldife.  Now  the  reierva- 
tion  of  fuch  right  was  an  a6t  of  fupererogation,  unlefs  ihey  actually  meant  to 
agitate  the  queftion  again,  and  to  confider  the  admiflion  of  the  right  by  the 
King  as  a  pledge  on  bis  Majcfty's  part  to  give  his  fanSion  to  the  difcuflion ; 
becaufe  no  one  ever  doubted  tbe  right  of  a  minifter  to  fugged  to  his  fove« 
reign  any  meafures  which  he  might  deem  eflential  to  the  public  good. 
Th^  King,  then,  con fideriog  it  in  this,  jts  true,  light,  was  reduced  to  the 
neceility  not  only  of  refifting  the  application,  but  of  demanding  an  aifurance 
frod)  thefe  imperious  and  pertinacious  fervants'  that  they  never  would 
prefs  upon  him  aigain  a  meafure  to  which  his  duty  and  his  confcience  for- 
bade  him  to  accede.  Bat  though  they  urged  their.  Royal  mafter  to  give  a 
tacit  affurance  to  them  that  he  would  comply  with^  their  wiAies,  they 
abfolutely  refofed  to  give  him  an  affurance  of  a  fimilar  nature.  Nor  did 
their  infolence  Hop  here.  For  when  they  found  that  they  had  lofl  the 
confidence  of  their  infult^d  Sovereign,  they  obilinately  periiiled  in  keeping 
their  places,  contrary  to  the  uniform  pradice  in  all  analogous  cafes,  until 
they  Ihould  receive  a  formal  difmiffioh.  By  fuch  condud  they  could  only 
hope \o  render  their  Sovereign  unpopular;  and,  indeed,  this  was  not  the 
only  ftep  taken  for  that  Aonaurable  purpofe.  By  a  meafure  equally 
unconftitutional  and  unprecedented,  they  dared  to  arraign  their  mader,  as  it 
were,  before  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  to  bring  him  to  iflue  with  his 
fervants.  But,  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  blow  has  recoiled  upon 
themfelvee ;  and  Mrhile  the  refolute  and  magnanimous  conduA  of  the  King 
has  received  a  juft  tribute  of  gratitude  from  his  admiring  fubjeds,  his 
•fiftithlefs  and  infolent  Mmifters  have  become  objeds  of  execration  to  the 
country. 

Never,  indeed,  had  a  monarch  fuch  flrong,  fuch  trrefi(lible^  claims  to  the 
•ifedion  and  confidence  of  his  people,  as  our  venerable  Sovereign ;  who, 

^  in  the  Number  for  the  prefeut  month  of  May.  * 
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Advancing  in  years  and  in  virtae,  unites  to  the  wifdom  of  experienee>  th« 
inental  vigoar  of  youth.  On  this  occafien,  he  has  nobly  vin4icate4  hit. 
right  to  the  proud  dillin£tion  of  '*  Defenoert  of  the  Faith  T  he 
has  manifefted  a  cl^ar  and  juft  fenfe  of  his  important  duties ;  and,  true  to 
his  oath,  he  has  proved  himftilf  the  firm  friend  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ; 
the  vigilant  guardian  of  the  £(labli(hed  Church.  May  the  fun  of  content 
illumine  the  evening  of  his  life;  and  nuiy  the  benedidions.  of  Heaven  be 
^lowered  upon  his  head  ! 

The  quellions  fubmitted  to  Parliament  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Minifters 
could  have  no  other  objed  or  tendency  than  to  juftify  the  condud  of  thof« 
MiniAers,  and  to  condemn  that  of  their  .Sovereign,  The  men  fele^ed  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  them  forward  (hewed  the  prudence  and  deliberatioi} 
with  which  the  bufinefs  was  conduced.  Lord  Stafford  and  Mr.  Brand 
were  known  to  be  men  uf  refpedable  charad^ers,  and  very  different  indeed, 
in  every  refpedl,  from  the  general  herd  ol' their  needy  and  violent  partifans*, 
.And  motions  from  fuch  men,*  it  was  vei'y  well  underftood,  would  be  receiv- 
ed with  attention,  while,  if  propofed  by  others,  they  would  be  rejeded  with 
fcorn.  But  this  cannot,  in  any  degree,  alter  the  nature  of  the  meafure 
itfc'lf,  which,jn  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  coniidered,  is  utterly  indefenii* 
ble.  By  uiie  of  the  in/hops  who  voted ybr  Lord  Stafford's  motion,  in  the 
lioufe  of  Peers,  it  has,  we  know,  been  confidered  as  a  queftion  declaratory, 
only  of  a  conditutional  right  poffefl'ed  by  his  Majefly's  MiniAers  to  give 
their  Sovereign  fuch  advice  as  they  fliould  deem  effeniial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  (late.  Now,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  no  man  ever  quedioned 
the  exigence  of  fuch  a  right;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  poffible  to  cenfider 
this  as  a  mere  ab(lra6l  queftion  of  fuch  a  nature,  we  contend  that  it  (bouM 
have  been  unaniraouily  rejected,  as  unneceffary  as  nugatory,  as  tending  to 
tride  with  the  time,  and  to  lower"  the  dignity  of  the  Huufe.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  coniidered  as  a  queftion  arifing  out  of  particular 
circumdances;  as  having  a  practical  reference  to,  and  an  intimate  connec* 
tion  with,  thofe  circumflances,  it  is  impoflible  to  form  a  jporred  pilimate  of 
its  merits  or  demerits,  without  taking  the  circumftances  themfelves  which 
conditute  its  bafis  into  coniiders^ion.  That  it  muft  be  fo  confidered  is 
perfedly  clear,  when  it  is  recuUe^ted  that  a  part  of  the  fame  motion  went 
to  exprefs  confidence  in  his  Majefty's  late  Minifters,  and  regret  at  their 
difmimon.  The  latter  indeed  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  motiooi 
which,  to  obviate  all  mifconception,  we  (hall  here  tranfcribe. 

♦'  That  this  Hw/e,  feeling  iheneceffity  of  a  firm  andJtableadminifiraHm  at 
this  very  important  crifU  oj  public  affairs,  refdve^  that  it  is  impojjible  to  viewf 
mthout  the  deepeft  regret^  the  chamgt  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  his  . 
Jdajefiy's  Councils,  iohfch  regret  is  conjidtrahly  increafid  by  the  caujes  to  which 
that  change  has  been  afcribed^  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  Hou/e^  that  it  is  the 
firfi  duty  of  the  rrfpottfible  mtnifters  of  the  crown  not  to  refirain  themfelves  by 
any  pledge,  exprejed  or  implied,  from  giving  any,  advice  to  his  Majesty, 
which,  to  the  be/i  of  their  Judgment,  the  courfe  of  circunifiances  may  render 
neceffary,for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  c&owu,  and  theftcurity  of  his 
dominions,*' 

Will  any  man  be  bold  enough  to  contend  thai  this  is  a  mere  abftrad 
queftion  f — or  that  it  does  not  direftly  involve  the  whole  queftion  at  ilTue 
between  the  Kikg  and  his  Minifters?  It  is  not  poiEble,  we  maintain,  to 
g^ve  an  affirmative  to  the  motion,  without  approving  the  conduA  of  the 

latter 
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lifter  and  condemning  that  of  tbe  f6rmer.  How,  then,  the  prelate  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  can  pniEbly  have  perfuaded  himrelY  into  a  belief*  tha% 
condemning,  as  he  profe(1es  to  do,  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Cabinet  in 
refpe^t  (i>f  the  Komfi^:ft^ ;  hoAiie,  |is  be  avows  birafelf,  to  any  farther  cod» 
cejEuns  \vhat(>v(r,u>  ihat  body  of  his  Majf fly's  fiibjedls ;  and  declaring^ 
as  he  has  done,  that  had  Lord  Howick's  bill  been  brought  before  tha 
IJoufe  of  Peers,  it  fhould  have  h^d  his  decided  negative ;  how,  ;we  fay, 
his  (iOrdfliip,  fo  feeling,  and  fo  faying,  could  bring  his  min(i  to  conceive 
that  he  m*gbt  with  propriety  vote  for  l^ird  Stafford's  motion,  we  have  not 
fxifficient  knowledge  of  tbe  operations  of  that  ipind  to  enable  us  to  form 
eyen  a  rational  conjedlure.  It  is,  indeed,  an  eiiigma  which  we  ihall  not 
wade  our  time  by  any  en<leavour  to  folve. 

We  baya  vital  objedions  to  fuch  a  motion,  from  whomever  it  nnt&y  pro^ 
ceed,  as  we  regard  it  as  an  indirect  attack  on  the  conditutionat  pr(ncip|e, 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  {tamoynts  to  nothing  lef*<,  than  a  public 
Hccufation  ol  the  Sovereign  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  and,  if  admitted 
to  pafs  without  ri'probation,  it  would  eAabliHi  a  precedent  that  would  go 
very  near  to  faniflionall  the  rebellious  proceedings  againft  our  firft  Charles, 
which  we  are  annually  called  upon  to  expiate  by  a  folemn  commemora* 
tion,  by  pcnjtencf?  and  prayer;  .^ow  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whom  nei^ 
ther  niiture  nor  habit  b^s  formed  fpr  party  contentions  or  political  Orifcy 
could  be  ipduced  to  lend  himfplf  as  an  in(lrument  on  fuch  an  occafion,  it 
is  fomewbat  di(licuU  t6  itonceive.  Fortunately  the  Houfe  mniniained  its 
own  honour  by  rejefting  the  motion,  by  a  deciHve  majority,  though  it  dc«^ 
parted  not  a  little  from  its  conftitutional  dignity,  by  receiving  it,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  fubjedl  of  difcuiEon.  Lord  Radnor,  with  his  iifual  wifdom 
^nd  good  fenfe,  obje^ed,  on  a  fubfequent  day,  to  fuch  a  proceeding;  and, 
if  the  form^of  the  Houfe  would  admit  of  it,  wc  hope  to  fee  his  Lord/hip'i 
prot^ft,  on  the  occafion,  recorded  on  its  journals. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  debate  w^s  condu^lpd  with  fingular  vio« 
}ence,  afperityv  and  indecorum.  A  man,  who  had  held  the  high  (ituation 
of  Solicitor  General  to  the  Crown,  had  the  audacitj'  to  libel,  in  tbe  moil 
grofs  and  unwarrantable  manner,  a  nobleman  as  much  his  fuperior  in 
«*very  valuable  endowment  of  the  mind,  as  in  rank ;  and  even  to  extend 
his  libel  to  the  firil  court  of  judicature  in  the  realm..  In  an  ironical  deli» 
ncation  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  this  confcientiou<' gentleman 
did  pot  icniple  to  fay—*'  He  (the  Kin§)  may  call  to  his  iervice  a  man 
who  has  be^  convififd  by  that  Houfe  of  agrofs  violation  of  the  law/'!!!—? 
jf^Iad  this  Ctovm  Lawyer  condefpendcd  to  indicate  that  part  of  the  Conditu- 
tion  iwhich  delt'gated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  power  of  convi^ion  for 
criminal  offences,  he  might  have  communtcated  fome.  information  oTcon- 
fiderable  iife  to  his  patrons: — Had  this  lVhig*orator  extended  his  kind- 
nefs  fo  far  as  to  point  out  the  law  which  iniijarts  to  any  court,  or  a(Tem* 
bly,  whatever,  the  right  oi  conviition  without  triaty  the  pariifans  of  Tvrkifl^ 
dcfpQtiJtn  would  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  him*  But  never  was  a  fouler 
libel  pronounced,  either  on  the  Houfe  ot  Commons  or  on  the  Uritifh  Con* 
fiitt4tion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  and  a  moll  difgraceful  fad,  that  one 
Uoufc  of  Commons  did  not  only  convid,  but  pwii/h,^  Lor<i  Mf.lvillb 
without  jrial,  and  for  an  alledged  (ifTcnce  which  he  was  afierwards  proved 
not  to  have  copimitted.  Bui  the  whole  proceeding  was  «  difgrace  to  tb.o 
country  J  and  the  fupport  of  it;  by  men  profcfQng  NVbig  principles  (though 
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wBting  in  dired  coQtradidion  to  all  the  principles  of  tbe  Whigs  of  iSSS), 
only  tends  to  deroonftrate  the  truth  of  a  common  obfervatiou,  that  modern 
Whigs  are  the  greated  of  tyrants.  Tbe  orator  proceeded,  aroidft  the  cheers 
of  his  accomplices,  thus — **  Who  has  been  brought  to  trial  and  acqnitted ;" 
« — after  cofniHion^  be  it  obferyed  ; — *'  but  fo  acquitted,  that  not  one  of  his' 
powerful  friends  in  that  Houfe  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  move  the  refcind- 
ing  of  the  refolutions  which  (lood  againft  him;'' — (if  the  Minifters  had  had 
any  fenfe  of  decency,  or  any  notion  of  juflice,  they  would  have  themfeWes 
propofed  to  refcind  the  refolutions,  which  can  only  difgrace  the  perfons 
who  fupported,  and  the  Houfe  which  adopted,  them) — **  who  could  not 
come  into  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  without  reading  in  the  looks  of 
men  around  him  the  fentence  paffed  upon  him,  and  who  mud  Hill  have 
refounding  in  his  ears  the  words,  *  Guilty,  upon  my  Honour.' "  A  more 
fcurrilous  and  indecent  attack  never  iflued  from  the  lips  of  a  popular 
declaimed  at  Copenhagen  Houfe.  What,  (hall  a  lawyer  have  the  effrontery 
to  tell  the  world,  that  accufation  is  tantamount  to  conri^tofi ;  and  that 
eondemnrttion  tLi\6  acquittal  ^te  fynonynious  terms!  h  this  the  language  of  a 
BritHh  fenator?  Are  fuch  falfe  infinuations,  fuch  cowardly  attacks,  as 
thefe  to  be  tqlerated  in  the  difcuflion  of  a  great  conditutional  queftion  ? 
It  is  here  infinuated,  too  plainly  to  be  miftaken,  that  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Me^villb  was  unjufi ;  and,  hence  it  is  evident  that,  if  bis  Lordlhip's 
friends  bad  been  in  power,  his  kcqnittal  would  immediately  have  been 
afpribed  to  party  fpirit  and  political  intrigue.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
his  Lordflifp,  not  only  his  enemies  but  his  accufers,  bis  perfecutors,  were 
in  power;  and  the  only  party  fpirit  and  political  intrigue  that  were  exerted 
refpeding  his  trial  (and  a  great  deal  of  both  voas  exerted)  were  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  producing  a  fentence  of  condemnation.  Juftice,  how* 
ever,  prevailed  over  malice ;  and  tbe  whole  world  was  convinced,  that  his 
liordliiip  was  an  injured  and  perfecuted  man,  whom  a  defperate  and 
unprincipled  party  had  laboured  to  facrifice  to  their  own  ambitious  hopes 
and  fears.  The  lad  Houfe  of  Commons,  then»  were  highly  culpable  in 
fuffering  refledions  to  be  thrown  out,  alike  repugnant  to  decency  and  to 
juftice. "  We  will  not  ftop  to  enquire  how  far  fuch  fentiments  are  becom- 
ing  in  a  maii,  who  is  a  Jjuwycfy  and  who  way  he  a  Judge.  ^ 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  this  debate,  libelled  the  two  Univerfities,  and,  as  ufual, 
betrayed  his  own  ignorance  of  the  fubjed  of  difcuiSon.  In  the  refolute 
Aand,  made  by  the  Soyereign,  and  his  friends,  againft  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  churchy  he  defcried,  with  his  accuftomed  fagacity,  the  ruin 
(if  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Had  his  intelleds  been  no  clearer  in  1798, 
his  advice  would  have  been  of  little  fervice  to  his  friends  Nayhn  and 
Hughes,  and  his  name  would  not  have  figured  fo  confpicuouily  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Lords. 

3ut,  to  return  from  this  digreftive  cxcurHon,  it  is  a  fa^  that  the  KinOk 
In  refifting  the  claims  of  his  Minifters,  in  changing  his  councils,  and  in 
defending  the  Eftabliftred  Church  againft  meafu res  which  he  juftly  deemed 
decidedly  hoftile  to  it,  aded  from  the  fole  influence  of  his  own  enlightened 
and  confcicntious  mind.  And  all  the  clamours  which  have  been  raifed 
about  fecrei  injlumce,  and  attempts  to  poifon  the  royal  mind,  are  the  lad 
expiring  ftruggles  of  a  defeated  party,  which  feeks,  in  falfehood,  a  refuge 
from  difgrace.  The  King,  when  refolved  to  change  his  Minifters,  fcnt  for 
two  noblemen,  whofe  ferviQes  he  had  formerly  experienced,  and  whofe 
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})rincrples  tiid  condud  be  hrghty  approved.  To  them  he  iflbed  bis  com- 
.  tnanjs,  declaring  thai  be  could  no  longer  bear  with  his  prtfent  fcrvants.  In 
thiii  he  adted  in  Urid  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  conDitution,  ' 
and  only  eicercifed  an  acknowledged  and  undifputed  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  When  fuch  an  cxpreffion  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the 
SoYK&EiOH,  it  may  eafiiy  be  conceived  with  what  difrefpedand  infolen<*6 
be  had  been  treated.  The  truth  is,  that  a  fnoh  formidable  atiOocratic 
fadion  had  been  formed,  which^  confident  in  its  own  (Irength,  prefumed  to 
jdi^te  to  the  KixG  and  to  tyrannize  over  the  people.  And  had  they  ndt 
been  checked  in  their  career,  by  the  fortitude  of  their  mailer,  on  an  oe- 
caiion  which  their  own  folly  and  prefumption  fupplied,  the  KiMO  wouM 
fpeedily  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  in  the  Sute,  and  an  ar](h>- 
cratical  government  ereded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Throne,  though  exercifing- 
its  odious  power  under  the  name  and  femblance  of  a  Monarchy. 

As  to  the  propofed  conc^fEt>ns  to  the  Roraanifts,  though  thay  wev« 
highly  dangerous  to  (he  eflablilhed  religion,  and  though  the  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  eSe€t  would  have  produced  confuiion,  and  perhaps* 
mutiny,  in  our  navy ;  they  would  neither  have  fulfilled  the  exaggerated 
expedations,  nor  have  increafed  the  adual  comforts,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  ^omaniih.  They  were,  indeed,  only  calculated  ^  gratify  the-^aih- 
bition  of  a  few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  the 
RomaniJis,  who  have  congratulated  the  King  on  the  change  of  his  Miniftei^, 
Sufficiently  teftify  their  fcnfe  of  the  meafure.  But  in  order  to  tonvey  to 
our  readers  a  more  comprehenHve  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  as  it 
affeds  Ireland,  and  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  Romanics  and  the  Proteft- 
ants,  in  that  country,  of  which  Engliihmen  in  general  are  woefully  ijg*  '  '| 

norant,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Giffari^,  in  •  >^ 

the  Common  Council  of  Dublin,  on  the  iSth  of  March  laft^  which  con*'  ^ 

taius  much  curious  matter,  a^  well  as  maay.  juft  refle£lions^  on  the  in^ih- 
matory  oration,  of  Mr.  Keogh. 

**  We  are  called  upon  once  more  to  perform,  the  painful  talk  of  defending 
ourfelves  againil  our  own  Countrymen,  whofe  violence  we  muft  endeavour 
to  (^pofe  with  temperance  and  moderation,  though  we  may  look  wiiir 
.  more  apprehenfioh  at  any  profpedl  of  their  fuccefs,  than  even  at  the  ftt« 
tacks  of  the  Corfican  alTaflin,  with  whofe  auxiliary  power  they  would  now 
intimidate  us. 

•*  For  fomc  weeks  pad  the  Newrpapers  have  been  thronged  with 
Speeches  faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  Meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  at  which  Meetings  were  faid  to  be  difcufied  a  negociation  with 
Government  refpe<^]ng  their  demands,  and  the  pretenfions  on  which  th^e 
demands  are  founded. 

•*  Far  ba  it  from  the  Aflembly  which  I  addi^efs  to  interfere  between  atiy 
fabjed  and  his  right  of  petitioning  the  Parliament  or  the  Throne ;  it  is 
hia  mo/l  valuatfle  privilege — ^a  privilege  which,  though  violated  in  the 
perfon  of  one  of  your  Members,  (hould  never  be  relinqoifhed  by  the  fiib*  ^ 

je&si  of  Great  Britain^  or  infringed   by  any  StaU^fman  who  regarded  hit 
duty. 

'*  Great  part  of  the  Speeches  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  compofed  of 
allupons  to  the  former  condud  of  thefe  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen^  ^q 
compofe  the  prefent  Government,  mixed  with  (Charges  of  incunfiftency  and 
Bphnudings  for  bad  iaitb.     I  detire  to  b^  difitndly  uoderftood,  as  ndt  en* 
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teritig  Jftto  this  part  of  the  difpute. — I  have  read  of  Conjurors,  who  haviru^  , 
raifed  hd  evil  fpirit  were  unable  to  lay  him,  and  fell  the  vidims  of  therr^ 
own  indifcretion.  If  any  man  has  raifed  the  fpirit  nf  Popery,  let  him  no* 
lay  bis  cievil  as  he  can.  1  (land  here  on  behalf  of  the  Proteftanis  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  been  vilified,  tiaduced,  and  belied,  by  thofe  who  fhoutd 
fpeak  ot  them  with  gratitude  and  vent'ration. 

**  It  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ridicutoiis  in  tfiis  pface,  and  within 
the  very  ftiort    fpace  of  lime  which  is^ll^wed  for  our  debates,  to  enter 
into  polemical   difputation  on  religious  fubje6ls ;  I  fhall,  therefore,  only 
fay  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ifeiand,  that,  fatistied  with  the  purity  of  their  Own 
dodrine,  they  perfecute  no  man,   condemn  no  man  to  the  flake;-  make 
no  folemn  proctifions  to  immolate  unhappy  viflims — pra^  not  for  the 
deflrudion,   but  for  the  converfion  and  falvation  of  their  enemies;  con> 
demh  no. man  to  everlalling  perdition  ;  but  forgive,  and  if  the  ct)ntinuance 
,  of  Popilh  demands  did  not  prevent  them,  would  forget  the  atrocities  r€* 
corded  in  that  book  of  inviolate  truth,  Sir  R.  Mufgrave's  Account  of  the 
Rebellions  of  Ireland.     This  book  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly   galHng  to 
the  Romanifts,  as  i(  paints  them  in  their. true  colours.     Never  was  man 
better  fitted  for  the  taik  than  Sir  Richard;  a  Gentleman  of  rank  and  foN 
tune,  higly  educated  and  endowed,  the  very  Votary  of  truth,  and  living 
chiefly  amongil  them.     He  has  not  fet  forth  a  fyllable  without  annexing 
the  record  ur  other  document  on  which  it  is  founded :  how  much  more 
becoming  would  it  be  of  the  Romanics  to  fay,  we  have  finned  ;  we  repent^ 
and  will  hereafter  be  loyal,  than  to  abufe  the  recorder  of  their  atrocities^ 
and  to  threaten  us  with  their  future  vengeance.     1  rejoice,  however,  that 
they  have  fpoken  out-— their  meeting  was  unanimous,  and  I  have  there- 
fore a  right  to  afiume  that  thofe  fpeeches  contain  their  general  fehtiment. 

*'  The  Agitators  of  Ireland,  pbferving  how   much  the  \Vofld  has  f>eeiv 
taken  with  cant  words  and  nick-naraes<  have  appropriated  to  themfelves 
the  title  Catholic,  to  theexclufion  of  the  whole  ChHftian  Church.— Every 
otie  knows  that  Catholic  means  univerfal,  and  for  more  than  feven  huft- 
dfed  years  after  our  Blefled  Lord,  the  Chriftian  Church  was  Catholic—' 
that  is^  her  faith  and  her  dodrines  were  univerfally  the  fame  in  the  Eaift 
and  in  the  Wed.     We  know  that  this  was  fo,  and   we  hope  that  in  God's 
good  time  it  will  be  fo  again<^ — But  in  the  eighth  century  the  Bi/hop  of 
Rome  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  feparafihg  from  the  Eafiern  or  Greek  Church 
— purfued   dodrines    and   praAices  of   his  own  invention,  till,  by    the 
wonderful  fuccefs  of  Pri^ftcraft,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  be  Arbiter  of   the 
Weflern  world,  the  Settcr-up  and  the  Puller-down  of  Kings  and  Princes — 
until  the  cup  of  his  abomination  being  full,  Chriftians  could  no  longer  en- 
dure it.    Pious  and  learned  mep  made  refearch  into  the  early  times,  and 
into  the  pure  and  original  dodrines  of  primitive  Chriflianity,  with  ttie  aid 
of  fomewife  and  virtuous  Sovereigns,  particularly  our  glorious  Elizalbeth— - 
they  reilored  Chriflianity  to  its  original  purity.     But  thefe  reformers  atid 
this  reformation  were  perfecuted  with  fire  and  fword  by  the  Pope  and  his 
adherents,  nor  has  their  wrath  and   malignity  abated  one  jot  from   the 
reign  of  the  bloody  infatuated  bigot,  Mary,  to  the  prefent  hour. 

**  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  neither  CathoTic 
nor  Primitive,  neither  the  old  nor  the  univerfat Church — but  a  dangerous 
fed,  injurious  wherever  it  has  p^war  to  all  who  differ  from  it.  , 

*'  The  Ofator  is,  therefore,  a  little  aflray  in  his  hiftoryi  wjben  he  aflerta 
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tbat  Ireland  i^ceived  the  dodrine'  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century.  Saint 
Patrick,  if  efcr  there  was  fuch  a  Saint,  or  any  other  MifEonary,  who 
might  have  preached  here,  could  not  preach  Popery  before  there  was  a 
Pope:  if  he  preached  in  the  fifth  century,  he  preached  three  hundred 
years  before  the  fepa ration  of  Rome  from  the  Greek  Church,  which  hap^- 
pen^d  in  the  eighth  century-:  he  therefore  preached  true  Chriftianity,  and 
that  he  did  is  madfeft  from  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Irifti  Bifhops  and 
Clergy ,v  on  the  invafion  of  this  Country  by  Henry  1*1.  when  Pope 
Adrian  prefumed  to  grant  away  this  ifland,  as  a  fief  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  frifli  Bifltops  and  Clergy,  to  their  everlafting  honour,  boldly 
refifted  the  impious  afittrnptioo,  declaring  that  the^Church'of  Ireland  was 
perfedly  independent  on  that  of  Rome. 

*'  Of  the  religion  of  Alfred,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  (eparatioti 
of  the  Churches,  I  am  not  enabled  to  fpeak  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
he  was  an  excellent  politician ;  and  if  fuch  fpeeches  as  we  have  lately  feen 
reported  had  been  made  in  his  time  and  in  his  dominion,  he  would  haVe 
feverely  punifhed  the  Hundred  which  allowed  them. 

^They  fay  that  their  Religion  is  that  of  our  Henrys  and  of  our 
Edwards,  the  Conquerors  of  Pointers,  Agtncourt,  and  CrelTy:  doubtleft 
they  fay  the  truth;  for  they  fpeak  of  a  time  when  not  only  they 

But  all  the  Kings  cf  Chrifiendom 
Were  led  mq^  grofdjf  by  that  meSdUng  Prieft^ 
Dreading  the  eurjt  winch  money  might  buy  out ; 
And  for  the  lucre  of  vile  gold,  dirt  traih, 
PuTchafed  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man 
Who  in  that  fale  fold  pardon  from  his  foul. 

"  Accordingly  we  fee  this  very  Henry,  to  whom  Pope  Adrian  granted 
Ireland,  fubmitting  to  be  whipped  before  the  altar  of  a  feditious  Priett; 
John  refigning  his  crown  to  the  Pope^  and  even  the  great' Henry  V.  com- 
mitting the  moil  abominable  cruelties  from  religious  zeal. 

«<  Much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  fpirit  which  infpired  the  Irifli  Pre* 
lates  and  Clergy  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  alTerted  their  rights  as 
a  Church  totally  independent  of  Rome,  has  not  fallen  upon  their  fuccef- 
fors.  Had  their  mitres,  like  Elijah^s  mantle,  conveyed  a  portion  of  their 
fpiritf  how  many  roiferies  would  this  Country  have  avoided ;  for,  to  the 
buly  interference  of  a  foreign  Priefl,  whofe  views  and  interefts  were  always 
hoftile  to  the  Sovereign  power,  even  when  in  communion  with  him,  may 
all  our  misfortunes  be  traced  :  it  is  not  yet  too  late ;  we  meddle  not  with 
the  Romanics  in  matters  purely  of  Faith ;  it  is  their  politics  which  bar 
their  entr^ner  on  what  they  fo  much  de&re ;  it  is  their  hiM^ing  made  thofe 
dangerous  politics  an  article  of  Religion  which  excludes  them  ;  it  is  their 
looking  beyond  the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  to  the  imaginary  power 
of  a  Foreigner,  the  abominable  purpofes  which  that  Foreigner  and  thofe 
a^ng  by  his  authority  have  made  of  this  fuperftition,  and  which  they 
again  may  make,  and  keeps  us  in  alarm. — Let  the  Romanifts  again,  as 
their  predecefTors  in  Henry  the  Hd's  time  did,  aifert  their  independence  on 
Rome :  let  them  fwear,  as  we  have  fwom,  that  no  foreign  Prince,  State,  or 
Potentate,  has  or  ought  to  have  any  jurifdidion,  authority,  fbpremacy  or 
/uperiofity,  temporal  or  fpintual,  within  this  Realm;  and,  for  one,  I  am 

ready 


teady  to  meet  them  with  mf  wbok  Jieiurt  s  for*  with  «U'  thcdr  fiuilts^  llie| 
are  h\\\  my  Countrymen. 

**  vAnd  fiirely  no  time  <ver  prerente4  an  happier  (ipportunity  for  fuch  pi 
•recbnciliatiop  than  the  preieatx  wjM(n  th«^  have  feen  the  ufurping  Head 
of  their  Church,  who  once  poiirefled  Imperial  power,  wbofe^thunden  were 
beard  tu  fulminate  throughout  the  earth,  and  before  whom  even  Kiifjfi 
were  feen  to  tremble,  &Uen  from  hi»  high  eftale,  drfl^ed  from  the  an- 
cient feat  of  his  authority,  and  compelled  tO;  attend  the  ruthlels  Tyrant  at 
Paris.  All  this,  nu  doubt,  is  fulge^  of  pity  and  companion.  But  what 
followed  ?  What  were  our  feelings,  w lien  we  faw  this  degraded  Prieft  pro- 
faning and. proftituting  the  facred  rites  of  Reli^n,  anointing  and  crown- 
ing the  blood  llaine(^  Mun(!er  who  bad  publicly  jrenou|i^d  Cbriiftiani^* 
And  proiefled  the  dodrine  of  Mahomet  ?  Here  our  pity  ceafes  and  .oUr 
cdntempt  prevails.  It  mjay  be  faidj  be  was  forced  to  the.  a^;  be  oould 
not  re(|^  What !  Shall  we  be  told  that  any  foc6e  (hould  compel  a 
Chriftian  Biftiop  to  an  a^  of  (acrilege  and  «poI^cy  ?  He  (hould  have  re- 
fufed  :  he  would  have  been  murdered*— but  he  wou^I  have  died  the  martyr 
of  religion  and  of  tonour :  by  comnlying  he  lijves-r-ke  lives  the  dcgcaded 
ilave  of  Buonaparte ;  be  lives  to  mwwe  IriAi  Bilbopa<«-*tbofe  BiAops  make 
Irifii  PrieftSf  thofe  Friefis  are  the  diredors  of  our  deluded  Countrymen* 
And  under  thefe  circumilances^  wiB  any  man  fay  that  any  dudrine 
which  Buonaparte  might  wiOi  to  promulgate  would  not  be  received 
among  them? 

'^  But  Buonaparte,  it  feeifts,  is  not  that  deteftable  tnonfter  the  world 
fuppofe  him  ;  he  is  Im  extraordinary  man,  an  Honorary  Member  of  all 
Religions,  who  pafies  throtigb  the  world-^doubtlefs  forthe  benefit  of  min- 
kind-*-witb  thefword  in  one  hand  and  religious  toleration  in  the  other.-* 
X)  \  hovn  1 4ove  thofe  expreffions  of  refped  and  admiration,  when  beftowed 
on^  the  £nemy  of  Mankind  1  How  plainly  do  they  (hew  the  heart  from 
which  they  emanate* !— Thofe  exprelBonSy  made  ufe  of  at  one  of  the 
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**  *  Can  it  be  fuppoTed  that  the  unanimity  fo  evident  this  day,  will  not 
have  limilar  effe£U,  when  it  is  conlidered,  thkt  however  deeply  we  are  in- 
tereAed  in  removing  our  difq^alification,  yet  it  is  more  eflential  to  the 
Throne  and  to  the  Empire,  thau  even  to  ourfelves^  It  is  mere  fo,  at  % 
time,  when  a  man  of  the  mod  wonderful  kind  has  arifen  in  Europe^dif* 
pofmg  of  crowns  and  fceptres— with  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  religious 
toleration  in  the  other;  owes  his  conquers  perhaps  as  much  to  one  as  to 
4he.  other;  fo  little  a  Have  to  bigotry,  .that  be, has  been  called  by  a  ce-^ 
fpeoable  .friend  of  mine — ^'an  Honorary  Member  of  all  Religions/  who, 
profitiing  by  the  intolerant  laws  of  other  countries,  has  ereded  his  mighty  em- 
pire upon  their  ruin.  Our  empireconfifis  of  fixteen  millions ;  Buonaparte's 
probably  of  fixty  millions.  Can  it  be  poffible  that  a  Mihifter  of  Englapd 
will  rejed  four  millions  on  the  fpot,  without  coft  or  fubfidy?  or  ought, 
but  ceafin^jto.  perfecutc,  or  fuffering  an  IriAi  fadion  to  perfecute  them  i 
If  we  are  to  contend  for  our  country  upon  our  own  foil,  as  MiniA^rs  have 
'  often  given  us  to  apprehend,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  left  to  Buonqiarte  and 
bis  followers  to  offer  to  our  population  the  privileges  which  th«r  own 
Government  refufed :  be  is  no  friend  to  the  empire  tlMfwoubtwifli  to  fee 

that 
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RttnUk  mMtmgs,  in  «  fpeech  certainly  the  moft  pre-eminently  infolent* 
feffe,  and  Miticnis> that  ever  was  uttered;  h  fpeech  from  which  the 
BHturiil  aad  dire  A'  inference  fs»  that  if  the  Legiflaturc  will  not  fubmit  to 
their  demands,  they  will  \t>ok,  to  Buonaparte.  And  here  allow  me  to  fiAy^^ 
howoiHrh  i  rejoice,  fof  the  fafety  of  the  Proteftant  Eiiabliihmenty  to 
fee  that,  this  fpeech  has  been  (^  oftentatioufly  publiflied  in  almoft  all  the 
ee:wfpaper»;  and  as,  at  the  time  it  was  fpoken,  it  was  not  only  uncon- 
Wadided,  but  received  the  iinanimous  approbatioQ  of  the  nieetingt  it  maft 
lie  fiippafed^to  expreis  the  unreferved  opinion  of  the  Romanills  of  Ireland. 
It  is  this  cfrcumibitice,  and  this  only,  which  makes  it  worthy  of  yoar 
iiotici; ;  and  I  am  gliad«  I-  fay,  of  thofe  publications,  that  the  ProteiUitits 
of  Britaittt  uyon  whom  and  our  beloved  King  our  earthly  hopes  of  being' 
4e(eaded  from  our  cruel  enemies  muft .  now  be  placed,  may  fee  and  judge" 
of  ibe  principles  and  views  of  thofe  who  bafely  maNgn  ut. 

**  It  ts  faid  that  *  an  unnatural  fyfttnf,  of  Qovemmenty  unprecedented  ia 
Europe,  &c«  ^c«  die/*-*!^  us  examine  this  aflertion,  aad  prove  its  fal- 
lacy. Caft  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  to  redrain  the  fury  of  a  wild 
bcaft,  or  of  a  favage  that  would  tear  yqii  to  pieces  ?  It  is  but  felf-defence. 
The  Komaivlb  w«re  fdrroerly  fo  refirieied :  why  they  were  fe  I  Ihall  not 
leiate;  how  their  reflratnts  were  rem<Wed  by  the  generofity  of  Proteftantt 
r-compkrtely  removed-^l  (ball  Hiew  you:  and  that  they  are  no  longer 
jeftraiiied  by  law-— by  grattttide*-or  by  pradenc^— the  fpeeches  to  whicd 
(h^vje  alluded  demonilrate* 

'*  i^wiH  not  detain  you  with  a  recital  of 'the  rebellions  and  maflacres 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  which  filled  the  interval  between 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth  and  of  our  glorious  Deliverer,  King  William— a 
Prince,  the  admiration  of  Europe  while  he  lived,  and  for  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  Britain-^by  eftablifiiing  her  Confiitution  la 
Ghurch  and  State^fince  the  objed  almoft  of  adoration—- but  deHgoated 


that  experiment.     If  Mhiifiers  now  called"  on  your  Lordfltip  and  on  the 
Gentieiiiea  preleot,  to  declare  upon  your  honours,  your  opinion  on  the 
efie^«f»onQttr  population,  if  left  in  their  prefent,ifaite,  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
with  iaAlimmatory  proclamations,  renMsding  them  of, (heir  houfes  burned 
-r-tbeir  lands  feiscd,  witho^t  pretext  of  crime  (as  appeared  by  Lord  Gof- 
li»rd's  addrels)— ^he  violatioo  of  wives  and  daughters ;  could  you  give  your 
Govi^aaient  afiurance,  (hat  you  would  bring  the  population  of  IrehiiiA* 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  ?  Could  you  >  bring  your  own  tenantry  into  the  field - 
to  fight  for  a  Conftiruti^n  that  reje^ed  them  ?  Could  you  bring  your  own 
flnrvants^-You,  my  Lr»rd,  and  the  Gentlemen  prefent,  would  enter  ifito  the. 
ranks  ais  you  have  belore  done.     No  doubt  the  property  of  Ireland  would 
prove   their  loyally  under  every  circumftance;  bia  what  would  be  the 
event  ?  Bat  If  -  we  are  now  relieved,  we  ihall  have  time  to  convince  our 
populaition,  and  by  our  exertions  to  attach  thera  fincerely :  and  then,  and 
eaiy  then*  we  may  bid  defiance  to  our  Invader,  however  powerful. 

***  Mr.  Keogh  concluded  by  moving  the  following  llefolution  :— 

** '  Refolved,  That  this  is  a  fit  apd  .  proper  time  to  prefer  a  Petition  to  . 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  complete  Emancij^ation  of  the  Catholic! 
of  irelapd/ 

^  *  Which  was  farried  without  one  diflentient  voice.' 

4f,r.  VOL.  xxv^,         '  b  hjT 


U  ;i'ftmi4i.Writer«  as  *  »  Dutob  MMer^  Mdtsg  m/eTcenary  Twops/^ 
At  (ke  oe»th  of  King  William,,  and  on  this  acceiSon  of'Aone,  Ihe  found, 
tpat  Pppery  h^d,  hip^  completely  fub^lufd  in  IreJand,  and,  looking  back, 
act^tiie  hprrort  it  bad  produced,  (he  refoUed  to  enad  fucb  laws  as  would. 
f^C  evjer  prevenjt  it  .agam  (roqa  raifing  its.rutliLeis  arm  3  ihe  itcfordjr^l/. 
imtAad  1aw]|  of  v^ry  great  redridion,  which  under  the  circum^nce^  of 
tfie  tiin.es  w«re  neiti^ercniel  nor  UDuatural;  they,  continued  down  tp  »• 
tmti  wjthm  all  our  unempry.  And  here  let  me  otjfervie,  that  while  thofo' 
lajws  filled,  the  Romsnidtis^enerally  fpeaking,  repiaii^ed  quiet  and  ap« 
p^ntly  loyal ;  t)^y  inix^4.  <L^d  aifupifited  with  Protellants*- religious  4i{*, 
niitatiod  w^s  unknown,  or  lat^ghed  to  fcorn.  I  look  back  with  great  plea- 
lyre  to  th^  tifoes  when  the  friends  and  companions  of  my  youth  were  takcii 
lylthbut  fipleaion  of  religlQa-f-wben  I  could  number  in  my  own  little  circU 

V  many  M  amiable  and  worthy  Romania ;— but  thofe  days  are  palTed !  No 
^manift  ^pnld  tiieo  bp.  a  J^dge,.  ^  <3eneral^  or  %  Member  of  Parliament ; 
yet  npl^maaiil,wa$  therefore  unhappy v  -Po  you  aikfi&e  what  has  occafionedL 
t^e  change  ?  The  Proteftants-r-the  Protedants — weiiet  the  perfons  to  re-' 
move  all  religious  reftridion  ;  tl^sy  Taw  with  pleafuf^e  ^^e  mild  and  dutiful 
c^ndud  of  the  i^omani^^,;  they  faw  ihat  the  laws  c^^^rning  religion* 
ifvhich  hung  Oyer  them  m.  ierrofem^  were  never  enforced*  and  were  but  as  a 
^{uilet^r.     The  laws  coRC<;rniQg  property  they  thought  no  longer  necfef- 

,  (fryt  and  therefore  impolitic ;  and  tb^y  determined,  as  far  as  the  fafety  of 
the  Conftitution  would  permit,  to  abrogate  thofe  laws. 
,  /.Mleaven  is^  my  witne^  wil^  fthai  finceo^  pl/eafu|-e  I  hav^e  feei^thofe  highly 
lipnoyix^d  peripns,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  pleading  for  the  re* 
neal  ojf  l^^n^s  which  I  was  fppl.  enough  to  thin)^  no  longi^r  juft  or  neoeifaxjr* 
^litle  d^d  I  forefee  that  Lord  Moi^ntjoy  and  Lord  O'Neill  would  'hie 

S^o^gjt  the  firft  who  ^ould  fall  by  the  haiids  of  tholje  for  whom  they  wevi^ 
en  labouring ;  or  that  I^  yifho  rejoiced  fo  much  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
labours,  ftiould  have  the  blood  of  fo  many  of  the  deareft  members  of  my 
ikmily  mingled  with  theirs. 

.  *<  From  thpfirftrelaxfition.of  the  Popery  Laws,  new conceti4Mi|laily  fblr 
lofvpfj,  a^d  tbougl^  ihe  6t&  relptKation  arofe  fppntaneonQyrfrQip  the  innate 
geparpjiiy  of  thi^  Prolitftatiti,  yet  ^very  conceiEon  begat  a  new.  demand;  - 
qireats  wer^  h^  oqt,  and  ipfuiiredipns  9rganiaed««'-y\yiient  in  the  year 
U[99i  Pftrfi^me^t  determii)e4  opce  for  all  to. grant  an  ultimatum*  that 
i4^^4nalifi|tjsfy/the  RomaiMds,  i(ajiy  thiAg  led  than  the  deftrPiSian  of* 
ilfi^  Pro|tc((|a|it  Eftablifliment  ^Uld.  fatisfy  thom»  great  difference  of  opiaioA; 
It^off}  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  now. 
to  b^  i^riM^^d  to  (Jie  Roipa^iilflu  This  honourable  Affembly,  fupported  .by 
^ff^A.i^Urtb<^  prand  Juries  of.  the  Kingdoin,  proppfed  (o  regulate  the 
ifeafurein.a,i9^nner  which  did  eqval  hopour  to  their  wifdora  and  liberal!* 
ty;  and  which  propoful,  if  it  had  been  received  with  the  refped  to  which 
it  u^ajl  entMM, .  wpiild  have  prevented  much  mifery;  a  propofdl  to  tho. 
Pp{^:iplcs.ot  whicl^^tbe  Legislature  will  be  compel  Fed  fpouer.or  later  to 
return,*  .though,  when  .offeifed,  it  was  by  fome  treated  with  foornyaod  pn-* 

■'■•■■---■■•■■' 

«•  •  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
.  "  AT  a  POST-ASSEMBLY  of  the  Right  Hoi\oDi«Ue.  (1i«  I^QRO 
MAYOR,  SHEltiFFS,  COMMONS,  and  CITIZENS  «t  t)w.CITY  o( 

.  DUBUN, 


^^egef  ftr  beyond  t^hat  they  were  either  prep^ire^  for  or  entUTed  to  ro-, 
ceive,  were  conferred  upon  the  Roniantfttf ;  privileges^Eicb  feein  to  ha^ 
intoxtcaied  and  bereift  tbera  of  underdanding.  '  ^'* 

DUBLIN,  he! J,at  the  ExhibItioh-Hocsr,  in  William  STESBTf 
onTaefday  the  lirh  day  of  September,  179?,  ^orfdaiTt  *  to  alle«« 
*  qurfitioh  for  the  Piirpofe  of  lakihg;  imb  Cotilid^raticfii'  tfLBTTl!^ 
circulated  tfaronshoat  this  City  ami  Kinkdom;  tgMd  *  EI^WARI) 
BYRNB.'  .  -    ^ 

f  A  Copy  of  faid  Letter,  and  alf^  thei  Pkin  9^  Obft^fvations  ment^AM 
to  hate  been  inelofed  tberein,  having  beety  read  frohi  a-^VBLiy 
Peiwt,  the  AflemblyUMANIMOUSLV;  ealAe  t6  ll#e^  folloWili|t 
I>etenmnation :  -     .     .  .    .  :1> 

^  RESOLVED,  Thiit  a  LETTER  be  addviMM  tt  the  PROTE&TANI^ 
ofIRELAND,tothefbllowhigEfiedf<  *- 

"•CoTJWTttYMEt^  AKI>  FrIEITDS!  ..    ,.    j 

*' THE  firm  and  manly  fypport  which  we  received  from  you,  when 
♦e  ftood  forward  fn  Defente.  of  the  fl^OTESt/VN'r  ASCEND  A  i<y6£ 
defcrves  our  warmeil  Thankb ;  We'hojied  that  thi^  fenfe  of  tiie'ProteflanU 
of  I|[eland,  declared  upon  that  occafiou,  wtnild'naVe  eonvirjced  odr  ttpipaa 
Oatholie  Fdfow-Subjeds,  (hat  the  pUVfiiiC  of  politrcal  power  was  f^^ 
tbe«i  a  vain  parfujt;  for  though  the  liberal  aV^  ehU^Htened  mind  of  .^ 
Profeftant  receives  pleafure  in  feeing  the  Catholic  exefclfe  his  reli^on'wit|^ 
A'leedbM— enjoy  his  pi-operty  in  fecurity^andpolTefs  the  Higbell  degraa 
f>f  petfunal  liberty,  yet  experience  bastiluKhi  us,  t^at  witiiout  the  ruin  of 
the  Proteftant  Eftablifhment  the  Catbolrc  cahnbt'  be  allow^.  the  froail^ik 
fhfltiencein  the'Statri.  •    '         .  i  •     .      . 

^  *  For  tnore  than  ten  years  the.prefs  has  teemed  with  vaHou^  wrUjng^ 
Intended  to  proVe  that  Roman  Catholi<^s  have  an  equal  claim  with  Pror 


Ito  cdmplete  the  Work,  a  Letter. ha^  lately  appeared,  6gned  *£dibdrlf 
Ifytnt*  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  ar^  'mftrufled  to  proceed tipoa|h# 
)rfan  of  the  French  democracy,  to  eleA  a  repreientatibn  of  th'eif  ^owp.  t^ 
^\c\k  faid  Byrne  infinuates  that/  the  Protedants  m^  benij,  ai^lie'  fcaa 
liflfarance  from  the  hi^heft  authority.'  .  .  ., 

^  '  In  anfwer  to  thefe  charges,  and  thtife  claims,  we  fliall  in  a.^^wlinei 
fMi<^fljf  itate  the  Cafe  of  the  Protefiants  and*  ll^mati  Catholics  of  |relan4^ 
ill'  doing  which  we  flifJll  not  ehdeavoiir  to  add  to  our  lahguagp  any  oiber 
ornament  than  the  beluCiful  fimpjicity  of  tirutl).; 

**  ^  One  hundreB  yeat^  are  juft'elapfed  fince'  fhe  quelUdh  Was  tried  tmof 
to  appealto  Heaven-^whetbffr  this  Country  Hibuld  become  a  PopiAi  ](||i^* 
dou,  governed  by  an  jarbitrkry  and  unconftitMttonal '  Popifh  Tyrant^  ^xi^ 
dejiaifdant  upon  France,  or  erijoy  the  bleffings  of  ia  free  if^roteftant  doverii* 
ihent— %  Pr6te1tant  Monarchy  limited  by  the  Conflitution—- and  anja^ 
timate  eonn«Aion  fHth  the  fi^  empire  or  Britain..  The  Great' |luier.  ol 
AU  Things  decided  in  favour -of  our  anceftors;  ^.^ave.th^  viS'ory,'.aiid 
frt^an^  bMrs^af^ttlifftaiH  Kittloiiy  en|oyin£  a-SfiiiihXonfiitutioh.': 


fit  SifioriealSk$Hh,tftheSiapi<fEurtff. 

**  Tbeic  concittpji^  |o  %  fed  not  acknowledgfs^  the  King's  fuptema^»  k(0t  ' 
ioMlnfi,  «|1egMince  to  a  foreign  Prieft,  are  certainly  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
kny  otherHStifte;  but  far' beyond  this  went  the  profofion  of  Parliainent^ 
^^fiucvilig  nothing  but  the  rrpcefentation,  and  about  a  dosen  high  offices. 
"      *  Yet 

i__    -,.....■-  /  I  -,11'        " 

«< « But  the  conflid  had  been  neither  Aiort  nor  tntial ;  and  foihany  and 
fptgrtat:  wfre  the  eflbrts  made  by  the.  RomoD  Catholics  tb  fupptirt  of  their 
tlip^^Ol  J^if  ff  Md  French  connedioos,  that  our  anceAors  were  oblijged,  in 
their  own  defenoe»  to  deprive  them  of  all  political  power,  which  tliey  di4 
:Vy:ft*e'^  but  Mceffiiry  reAridivt  laws, 

;, .  i\*  Time  dfiiws  the  veil  of  oblivion.  ov«r  the  virtues  as  w^ll  as  the  faults 
<ofi  meiu  In  fhe  'lapfe.  of  more  tb^ii  .(b^nfcore  years^  the  caufes  which  in- 
duced the  neceffity  of  thefe  laws  were  almoft  forgotten  s  while  the  generous 
.^q^teiant  faw  vrith  Min  his  Bom«ti  .Catholic  Mlow-fubjea  labouring  « 
under  reilridioDs  which,  from,  his  peaceable  demeanour  then^ appeared  no  , 
longer  neeelfary ;  and  he  could  fcarcely  rejtraip  from  chaf^piig  his  ancedors 
with  too  much  feverhy.  Sedion',. after  Seffion  the  redridive  Jaws  were 
'i^pldly  repealed,,  and  the  laft  Seflion  of  iSrIiament  left  the  ^maii 
'Cat^oliesjittno-wire  different  from  th^r.  Proleftant  fellbw-fq^je^s— ;/«De 
^mtfjf  in  the  mrcifi  of  political fo^tr.  , 

'  o^  ** '  iBul  be  it  remembeired«  that  from  the  .moment  the  Preie^aot  began 
tb.ipaKe  concelGonSy  the  It^troan  Catholic  be^gan  to  exiepd.  hi;i  x:lainM$ 
]^fitr(l  a  very  Itttlo  would  have  Satisfied  him-^bat  Krtle  and  mi)ch  molt 
Ws ^{ranted;  more  ftjll  was  claimed ;  and  when  every  thing  confifi^nt  wii^ 
l^rotefianf;  fafety  wa^  conceded,  infteaJ  of  grateful  ilckno^ledgments  aB4 
/ifeclarations'of  fatisfadion,  our  yarpi.,ha^e.£eei^  dinned  with  exclamations 
of  ^ifcbnteo^  the  ravings' 6T political  dubs,  arid  the  declamations  of  Statf 
f efornier9. 

*  **^^\xi  we  hope  that  the  great  body  of  the  Romin  Catholics  are  y^C 
Yree  from  the  influence  pt  that  dangerous  fpirit  which  has  'pervaded  tb^ 
•efubi  iif  this  city :  .«re.h6pe  they  will  ngeA  Mr.  Byrne's  counfel,  and  l# 
jmtefut  for  the  indulgences  they  have  received  from  Protellaots,  T^ 
delude  (hem  from  their  tranquility,  they,  are  told  by  Byrne,  that  he  ha^ 
]*  Ihe  Firft  Authority  for  aflerting  this  application  will  have  infinite  weight 
'^  with  bur  Graciouif  Sovereign,  and  with  Parliameotf  if  our  friends  aro 
"^'^alibed  to  declare  that  it  is  the  univerfa!  'wi(h  of  ever\'  Catholic  in  the  na- 
*'dod/-^But  we  truft  it  is  unfounded  ;  were,  it  .ptberwife«  we  tell  them  thi^( 
theProfefiants  of  Irelfind  would  not  be  compelled  by  %nj  authority  what- 
ever to  a,baDdon  that  political  fituation  ivhicl^  their  fore&thers  won  with 
their  fwords,  and  which  is  therefofe  their,  birth-right  ;<.or  to  furrender  th^r 
reKgioii  at  the  foQ;fto«T  of  PoperyJ 

***  Every  Irifli  Prote(U4t  has  an  intereft  in  the  Government  of  this 
tii^doro;  he  is  born  aMenlwrOftbe  State^aod  with  a  capacity  of  filling 
its  oflices  ;r— this  pipacity  he  derives  from  that  Conftitution,  which  hi^ 
•nceftofs  acquired  when  they  oirerthrew  |he  Popiih  Tyrant — it  is  guar 
ranteed  6y  that  ConRilu(ion-^it  is  iecured  by  the  Law—be  is  in  poflefp' 
Kon  ofit,  and  we  know  of  no  power  under  Heaven  authorifed  to  aUenat^ 
|^i^»  our  moft  valuable  inheritance. 

^'  Having  thus*  Countrymen  and  Friends,  fpoken  to  jou  onr  fentiioenU 


Vet  fill  all  this  latisfy  tbanf^-^no;  cbnofom  btlbiv,  theymm  kfc«ni» 
.ootngeoui,  l^retthing  nun  to  ^\  who  had  oppofed  tbeir^Apsiandt*  Ciuh» 
•f  Uaited  Inflmieii,  in  connedioo  with  France,  organiaed  a  geiiH«l  rahnlljoa 
and  madacre ;  and.aflaiTiiiatioM,  bumiogf,  and  robWriet,  btcame  frequent 
lUl  (he  fiital  23d  of  May  i^  1798,  when  all  that  cnu:!  msligmty  C4^U  dcvifc. 
omwbelned  •a  large  |K>rtioR  of  unhappy  |rf»yali|b. 

**  When  bad  nieii  combine,  k  i^^m^fur  good  nieft  to  aiToMtet  tli« 
^yalifts.of  Ireland >  and. l^y ■jit  always  means  Profeftant*  |ierceiving  thai 
itn^ediately  after  the  grant!  ^  Parliament,  they  were  put  ttiMler  the  bi^n 
of  Popery,  prolcribad  all  hitercourfe^  anfalted  in  their  parfonsy  aii4  mined 
in  their  properties^  foand  it  nepeflary  to  afTociate  for  their  •wn  defence.: 
Ibey  met  in  clubs  and  companies,  aiid  that  they  might  he  be|(#r  LmMm  te 
each  othe^,  with  foraething  kite  a  Mafonic  formality :  being  aU  demoted  tir 
the  -glorious  Conftitutian,  as  eftaMiHied  by  their  Delivereiv  Willjaaa  the 
Third,  Prinoe  of  Qrang^  they  aifumed  the  dtftinAion  of  Ofangprnen.  Of 
diefe  chiefly  were  fora^  the  galUifit  Yeomanry  of  Inoland,  w^^w^lbod 
tebeilion,  when  «the  Papifts  murdered  their  aauable  hanefador»  J^ord ' 
O'Neill,  at  Antrim,  and  the  gaUant  l^rd  Mountj«»y,  .their  jMi  ffknd  and 
advocata  at  Rofs.  Th«£e  gallant  Yeomen  werd* they  who,  fuppaned  hy  Kha-v. 
loyal  part  of  the  Irilh  MiUtta,  foQie  Pencible  regnnentB,  and  very  lilliaaid 
from  a  regular  armyt  favad '  their  country  from  batspming  a  proMce  of 
Francet  under  the  mild  4iominion  of  the  extraordinary  Man  who  confi^ia 
a^  much  by  his  liberality  as  hisiwoffd !  It  aras  they  who  maintninad  their 
loyalty  Inviolate,  and  prafenrcd*  the  integrity  of  the  Emfftrf  until  fueaom 
airived;  aiul  be  it  remembered,  that  no  fucconr  d)d  arrive,  until  i^r  Cha 
Popilh  moltftudes  wete  touted  and  difperfed  at  .Vinegar^IlilU    Be  Ipinhar 

in  the  undi%ttiied>laaguagp  oC  truth,  we  Ihall  entreat  you  lo  join  with  us  in 
nfiag  every  honeft  means  of  perfuadiag  Iha  S^man  Cathotkvlotaft  content, 
amh-*  ' 

The.moft  perfed  tolerafion  pf  their  feUgiaoftip 
The  fttlleA  fecoflty  of  their  property  ■  ^d 
The  maft  complete  perfonal  liberty  i»«  ' 
Bitt  by  no  iheans  now,  or  hereafter,  to  attempt  any  interference  in  the    . 
government  of  theKiagdom,  as  fuch  interfeience  would  be  )ncof|ipatihla 
mill  the  Pioteiant  afeendaiicy,  which  we  have  refolvad  n^A  4Ur  tke»  imi 
/urhmet  to  matatata.  5 

**  *  And,^i^  no  dot^  may  femain  of  arfaat  «a  undtrftand  by  the  worde 
'  Piioteftaat  Atandnncy^^  w«  have  furfbar  *  BeUvud,  That  wa  confidar 
Ae  Proteflant  AlcandMicy  lo  wM  in 

A  PROTESTANT  UNO  OF  IRELAND; 

A  PROT£STAK  r  PAHJAMBNT; 

A  PRiDTESTANT  Hfi^&ARCHY; 

PBOTESTANT  ELECTORS  AND  GOVERNMENT ; 

'  THE  BENCliES  OF  JUSTICE, 

THE  ARMY  ANI^  THE  REVENUE, 

Thivugh  all  their  Branches  and  Deteils, 

PROTESTANT; 

Jknd  diis  iyflaa  fappoitol  by  n  aonneaiao  with  (ha  Pro^Annt  fcalai  <4 

Bcrtaun.'- 


'yifmfifibeT^d,  tlml  it  V9tk%  a  corJJs  dfYeomumy,  Who,  after  thatTOtrti,  ptif- 
•tVcd  the  fugitives  into  the  town  of  XVexforl!,  anrf  ddive^jed  from  the  Rkd- 
•men  and  the  Pricfts  on  Wexfor*!-brMge,  fcventeen  itioffienftre  Pnyteflalow, 
ybo  at  that  moment  were  on  their  knees,  awnitinjj:  ,the  coniracncemerft  W 
.the  torture  by^Mthich  they  were  rfofemed  toperifti !  To  perifti  for  theiing^ 
crime  of  being  heretics !  AlrcadV  Hii4  been  rmmolatecl  on  th^  bloody  atCaf, 

•  iiinely-15ftv*en  hurfiaft  Vidims  facnfieecf  to  the  G<A  of  mercy;    the  vefy  few 

5who  were  pemtittcd  to  five  were  obliged -to  trtdcrgo  baptifm  by  Popri 

Pr.eOfs. .  .'      .   '"  .      *  ' 

•*  It'is  a  yrnrt  offhe  pref«nt.caht  to  cry  otit  Jrgtrinfl  the  Froteftante  of  Ire- 

lan^, a* a  tyrann^caf  tadiftn  of  Qrange  Men.  1  hafre  b^a  for  fevenil  3'ears  fcft 

:Oraii|(eiffi{in  ;  and  now  I  fpeak  in  the  face  of  mj'Codntfy,  in  the  hedHng  tX 

/Ihany  Oi^ngemen  whofe  good  opinions  I  valoe,^an(f  who  wotild  defpife  rofe 
•?wir%  1- Id  fay  ao  untrurti ;  I  know  of  nothing' inr'thc  Orange  fyftclil  thtft 

.\could' prevent  ihem  tkfK  moiinent  from  joining  with  thr  heaverrty  boft,  in 

.  Virtgin^,  •  Giory.ro  God  iYiihe  higheft  ;   and  on  earth,  peace  anrd2o6dwjll 

/towlirdif-A//  we* ;'  noHvirtg  to  contravene  thb  precept  of  oilr  ble&d  Lord, 

,  wbd  commands  iW,  *  to  fear  God  anid  jove  our  rieigM>otif.'  It  is  tro^, 
fhty.  ki9  tht  fkitlifiil  fubjedl?  of  oirr  gpod  King,  defetVd^s  of  the  CoiiAittrtlort, 

-  >iU^fflie<l  by  the  great  King-  ^VilliRm,  the  uiifltHken  frieAd?  of  BHtrih  coxr> 
;Ae#ti!0tf,  and  therefore  they  arte  ihHiigned  by  tHofe  Wlroft;  conftfint  efforts 

^ftvfS  been  exerted  to  feparate'rtiW  Iflahd  from  Bfif«frf;  and  as  tlie  Popirti 
%^^%6n  hUVe  riot  yet  dared  t6  it^ufe  the' King  irhd'Conftitution  opentyafnl 
"WWWedly;  but  only  \yj  ihfcjtef»iee  alfd  infJmJttJtw,'  iliey  delignate  aH  Pro^ 

.  'ttllftn^s  by  the  name'  of  the  Orange -Fa^'n^'arta  under  that  flimfy  co^ 
1[iaiiiigiii*«feft  ttieii* mafitrfiiiy,^  AM  Grafigeinerr  sfreWoteftants:  would  ra 
figtdjyi  fjiiitftams  wre  ewige iuqit' we  flumlU  imi  ihun  fee  fowgxyfthctti 

..Kunaing  a  race  tor  PopiA)  applaufe,. and  kee|^ing4he  coiintry  tti  a  oontenl 

,  /tateof  agilairup.  *>f  v  >  v 

*  "  As  to  the  fooli/h  aafcona<le  thrown  out  to  terrify  thofewho  knowM* 
Ihing  of  the  niaUer,'(hat  Buonaparte  baa  fixfty  intHit}ntx>f  fahjefts— our  So* 
irei'cign  has  fixteen^Wikl  he  rejeQ  the  fervices  of  foUrmtilions  of  thofe  fis«« 
teen  ?    That  is^  if  yiMi  do  not  fubrniitorour  denikinds',  we  go  again  into  . 
^ebel^oo* 

^  Now^  if  it  were  not  lor  the  mircbievoua  i n tentioa  jetf* this* declaratiow,  U 

'  i»  ra^)»er  a.(iibjeft  0/  laughter ahd  of! fcom^  timi  a^ataer  on  wBicb  to  sr*' 
l^ue.  Let  us,  howeveri  fuch  as  it  is,  examine  into  its.  truth*. 
,  '*  In.tlie.Arftplacimliefi«.it4;teatly  tti>deihcatt9tlb»]iumli0rdf  otlM-Eirr^^e* 
fip  felli^v-fubje^s,  who  at  the  lowdft«(tinmtk>n  are'twantyKfoa^  miU«ans;  Ifti4 
it  totally  forgets  our  numerous  fettlameotain  betli  hetnilfih^est  and  ottrliii^ 
dian  poffefnon^uv^yich  are  faid  tbamdutft  idfbny  hCitftttis/;  fotbajteveo  in 
number  his  Majeity/^omdiaildlAnbre  ihen  tUah  ^H  ifondrous  man  who 
marches  through  the  world' id th* the  fword  in '  6ne  D'anAand  religious  tole-  ~ 
ration  t|^  |he  Other.-^But  miitobcn  Irave  no(faSilg,to  do  iik  this  bt&iefs.  If 
fhe  demands  of  the  Rdmanift3'w#rd:jnii,  afad  toald  .be  granted  with  fafety 
by  their  fellow-fUbj^^t<^'e)Loii^hit(fli€awafrdet!  to  ieaidien;  ifotherwife^ 
not  to  ten  million*.  •    '  *         .    .        .    . 

^*  About  the  time  ()f  the  glonofisrRe^Iutidn,  the  people  of  Ireland  wer^ 
puubeffdi  ai>4;*faund ODt  toesoeeil  QnQinMllion.;.ift^<|iaAef  titait  {leKbA^ 
uholc  regiments  of  Romanics,  and  all  their  connexions,  abandoned- H^efc 
pf^ntfiy^  and  went  to  Aarve  in  France  and  Spain,  while  multitudes  0^  fo« 


t^ffrHtttl  Shtdi  <ftkt  $Mi.  oftfiu^p^  x&nl 

tetXn '  l^rQlcftants  feUled  in  Irelsn^i'^-^hii  broiigHt  iM  people  of  Wib 

cburdMiS  o«anly  to  a  f>ar  in  utMnbers :  Uule  more  than  n'  c«atory  hat  finoe 

d4pr«d«     I  beUeve  ther4$  i».  nu  ioftauce  ill.  iT\pdern  linie$  of  people  inblliply- 

iAg  four- fold  m*a  ceiUury,  efpcciallyy  a«  they  (late,  under  the  moil  cruil    ' 

oppreilion.     1  am  lfa[erisj^re  ofopTnioii  that  three  jnillions  is  a  vtfy  Hbernl 

aiiiixiate  of  our  numhers:.  iwi>-iiftba  of  thera  arf  Protectants : — how^  then* 

can  it  be  faid  that  there  are  four  milliooi  of  IriHi  RoinaniiUf  Is  not  this  a  ' 

little  exaggeration,  or  fomething  like  that  figure  in  rhetoric  for  which  oliir 

^coofttrymeu  are  faid  to  be  f^ai0tl».f    Is  ft  noi  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 

k)u!l,  when  it  isknovrn  thai  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  mever  ammniteii 

lo  three  millioos  and  an  bulf,  to  fay  thtit  four  millions  of  them  are  Roman* 

iOs)  What,  are  there  not  a  few  ProtetUnts  amongd  us  that'  relided  the  in« 

furiate  rabble  of  Roman iAs,  and  pre(«rved  ihe  coanedion  with  Britain  N-* 

There  were  euough  ever  to.  maintain  the  Con()itution»  when  fupported  by 

Oovernment*    As  to  the  army»  n<>t  oAe-fourth  part  of  the  IriAi  foldiek-y 

which  enlift  in  th^  line  ate  Pupifts.     Aik  (he  militiHOoIonels  what  propor* 

'tioQ  vbluiUeercd  for  general  fervice  upon  a  late  occaiion.     Yet  this  orator  * 

fpeakft  as  if  all  Irilh  oiEcers  and  foldjerb  were  Papids,  and  claims  the  glory  of 

Egypt,  Maida  and  Trafalg^ir.  In  ICgypt,  the42d  were  ProtelUnt  Di (Tenters  s 

at  Maida,  th^renowaed«5?7th,  originating  and  descending  from  the  heroes 

^who  retifted  Jamiss,  and  whofe glory  it  is  to  be  called  '  Eniikilleners/  added 

to  their  heredilHi^y  glory.  Of  TiHfalgur,  1  fliall  not  fpeak ;  but  I  well  remem* 

ber  when  the  fleet  mutipied  at  the  Nore.     I  was  lamenting  the  fubic^t  to  a 

l^Amahift,  «(ith  whom  Iwasthen  on  fpeakitig  t«rms ;  he  anfwered,  triumph* 

antlyt  '  Aye,  you  tranf ported  the  United  Irishmen  on  board  the  fleet,  and 

they  bave  now  tTNiT&D   the  fleet/    But,  after  all,  how  does  this  flatb* 

meot  of  our  triumphs  bi'ing  j^ained  by  In(hmen  agree  with  the  aflertion  that 

lour  millions  are  rejeihid  I  U  they  m'^  reje(:kd,^  they  are  not  a  part  of  our 

araxy  and  navy ;  if  thby  are  received,  they  acquire   the'  fame   renown  as 

other  Britifti  fuhjedls. 

**  I  fear  you  are  liired  of  this  ungrateful  fubjeft ;  I  ffeall  therefore  haHen  to 
a  condufion,  particularly  a*^  there  is'but  onfe  point  more  in  thefe  declaroa<' 
t^ns  worthy  of  notice — the  charge  of  tyranny  againfl  the  Orange  Fadion^ 
Pofitiveiy  to  deny  fo  bafe  a  calumny,  would  be  fuffic.ent  iu  this  aflembly  ;.  ^ 
but  to  prove  its  falfehood  to  the  world,  I  aik,  is  there  any  man  fo  great;  fo 
l^chf  fo  ppwerful,  that  he  could  go  into  the  ^reet  and  injure  even  the  poor- 
tjft,'  tbe  mcaoeft,^  the  weakeft  Romanifl  he  fliould  meet  ?  Did  he  ilrike  bim, 
would  he  not  be  punifhed  by  the  law.f^  If  he  took  from  him  aught,  would  be- 
not  bcpuniihed  by  the  law  ?  If  in  apy  way  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  would 
i|ot  the  law  punilh  the  aggreilion  ?  What,  then,  1s  the  meaning  of  the  cant 
word  '  Catholic  Emancipation  ?*  in  whofe  hands  are  they  ?  who  roftrams 
them?  do  they  pay  rents?  yes*  certainly,  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  ahii-. 
houfes,  and  fuch  Romanifts  u*i  have  eitiier,  exad  full  as  much  as  Protefl* 
%ats«  Do  they,  pay  tithes  }  Uiey  did  fo  before  the  Chridtan  church  was  re- 
fofmed  from  Popery  and  reflored  to  iU  primitive  purity.  I  therefore  aik  < 
aig^in,  what  is  meant  by  Catholic  Cnmncipation  ? 

^*  Dean  Swilt,  in  his  Advice  to  Servants,  fays,  ncveritelta  lie  that  can 
bo  difcovcred  in  twenty'fuur.hour^i;  after  that  it  may  be  fbrgotteof,  or  at 
i^ail  be  rendered  didicult  of  difproof.  But  here  we  are  created  to  a  ftory 
which  every  i|[ian  who  heard  it  Jinew  to  be  falfe  at  the  moment  rt  wa^. 
littered.  VVeare  told  of  *  the  cajh  of  the  Ktv.  Mr.Ltdmkhy  -ofKattfcati' 
^  iat^  and ihwantWt  unprovoked,  baihturoim  altempt  to  murder  tkU  innocent^ 
'  .  *ag€df 


±UM  ^m^al  faiHtk  ^tJk  SMe>  of^ir^pii. 

*^g9d,  mtofmimg^  atii  eftrnpiofif  CaikoBt  Ckrgifm^:  yet  wot  th  qfmdtff 

*  acqukUd:  byaComii/  Dublm  Gratid  Juhfk^  was  tcfmtttd  I  iM  the  for^ 

*  tmM  chmgejidts :  liad  yiatr  l/>r4/hxp  and  th^  other  ^eeve  hod  frrfmt^  or 

*  mj^  othar  tkt  mnft  tefptftehie  if  tkU  aj^hty^  cammiHed  fitch  an  outrage* 

*  H^*^ amy  ^ the  Ormipr  fMicM, woMmt  every  erne ofyauhavehem  htmg* 
* ed  f  lfiiec$  art  madejor  every  degree  and  d^cr^Hom ef  JahjeHe^  vd^nat 

*  efwaify  mf'mxed$  The  nqftmis  ohvwus;  wa  have  no piMoalfoiaer,  vithau^ 
^  whkh  cM^ighte  eamu4*ex^/ 

**  Now,  ifthis  nuui  was- all  thiu^kat  bfnnaUedgad,  he  wai  oettcinly  ^rtry 
UnfertttMEteia  bit  friends  aiid  relali<m9:  his  two  oqAevn.  Wade  and  Led-^ 
wicht  traitors  of  tlic  blackeft  hue,  %rtfre  taken  in  arms  fighting  againft  hia 
Maj«fty*s  troofM,  fnd  hangrd*  Still  tbb  pried  qiigbt  be  a  t ery  i^odt  man^ 
h  happened,  however,  that>the  village  of  Bathlarnham»  though  containing; 
»ahy  wartliy  and  loyal  men,  was  thought  to  be  in  jTo  much  daagef  from  the* 
Mitioos,  that  an  oll|cer  and  a  perty  of  in&ntry  were  ordered  to  he  there 
Aationed  :  tlie  ufficer,  a  very  young  gendemany  was  kindly  and  hofpitabl;^ 
yeeeived  at  the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring  gentlemen  of  the  moft  benevoleot 
keart,  elegant  acquirements^  and  extenlWe  reading ;  one  to  whom  the  word% 
of  FeQus  to  St«  Peul  might  well  be  applied^*  too  much  learning  lias  mado. 
yVQ  %aak/  for*  unhappily,  he  %vas  fubjed  to  fits  of  mental  defangemant  > 
under  the  inAiience  ol'  one  (»f  thofe,  he  ima^ned  that:  the  prieH  had  made 
an  attempt  takill  him  ;  he  callediout  the  guard — ntarehed  to  the  prteAV 
koufe,  who«  pcovidenriully,  hadefeaped;  ordered  the  foldiers  to  fire,  par* 
ticularly  at  the  windows  where  he  fuppofed  the  prieii  was ;  -  the  foldiers 
obeyed,  and  fome  Aiets.w^re  fired,  though,  as  I  have  faid,  proi^enltall^; 
without  e&d:  and,  as-a  monument  9fChrt (Han  charity,  conciliatciry  fpir . 
ritv  meek  and  fu fieri ng  innocence,  l^believe  the  marks  of  the  balls  are  cafre- 
fully  prefervofl  to  thia  day.  Tliis  certainly  was  a  moft  atrocious  outrage ; 
it  was  no  fooner  km»wn  ihun  the  Proteftant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour-t. 
hood  immediately  ailbmbled  ;  declared  their  abhorrence  of  it,  aflured  the- 
Ronmnifts  of  their  protection,  and  oQered  a  very  large  reward  for  appro-, 
kending  the  unlbrtunRte  gentleman,  who  kept  out»of  the  way.  The  officer 
was  brought  to  trial,  convided,  tried,  fentenoed,  fined,  and  for  a  vecx- 
long  fpacc  imprifoned  ;  and,  Lhane  fince  heard^  was  deprived  ofVkis  com* 
mi&on«     I  myfelf  was  prelVnt  at  tiii:^  trial.  . 

**  The  gentleman  was  at'terwardb  tried.  Lwas  not  prefent ;  butlthave  heard* 
ke  was  (on  account  4»f  bis  derangement  and  fomeimperfei^onin  theevidence)^ 
acquitted  of  the  criminal  charge  ;•.  but,  for  the  damages  to  a  great  amount^ 
he  was  ihrown  ii^to  prifon,  where  he  languiihes  at  this^hour,  in  Kilmatn* 
ham,  the  prifon  of  the  county  Dublin,  Now,  I  aflc,  what  more  could* 
have  been  done  ?  What  more  has  ever  been  done  to  the  imhappy  maniacs 
who  have  attempted  the  facrcd  life  of  oor  Sovereign,  thjtn.has  been  done 
in  the  cafe  of  this  Popiih  prieft  ?  - 

**  1>  have  taken  more  notice  of  this  ny  freprefentation,,than  you.  Gentle- 
me«i  who  know  its  utter  want  of  truth,  and  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
limiUir  mifreprefentation,  equally  unfounded,. will  think,  ojcceflary ;  ^ufe*' 
the  ob^ed  being  toimprefs  the  people  of  England  with  an  idea  of  tyranny, 
and  injollice,  which  have  no  e:ciftence,  will  apologixe  for.  my  taking  up  Uk 
lauch  of  your  time  In  refutation.  Yhofe  people  cpmplaai\^|  wanting  potiti- 
aal  power,  which  thej^  now  openly,  demand. 

^  Tki^  complain  4.^tttbc^  whi^  they  Giy  they  pay  ^9.  a  ckorch  in  whtdn 
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'they  da  not  worffitp ;:  aod'tbey  complain  of  rehtsi  which  th^y  c^itfifter  it» 

oppnifive.  The  Utods  were  once  all  tileirS)  but  forfeited  for  various  adis 
'  of  rebellion- and  malfacre;  but  t bey  preferve  accurate  maps,  afcertaining 
'  the  bounds  of  the  old  pofleflions^  and  will  doubtlefs  demand  reftituiion 

vhenever  they  obtain  political  power,  and  feel  themfelvcs  fufficiently  (trong 

to  enforce  #bat  they  deem  to  be  their  right, 

**  That  they  already  pofleft  more  political  power  than  thofe  who  worihip 

cbe  flaveof  Buonafmrtf,  and  who  dare  openly  appeal  to  that  tyrant  ougl^t 

•  fo  pofiefs,  I  think  will  not  be  difpated ;  that  fome  inconvenience  niigbt 
arifefromre^oring^lheirfotfeited  lands,  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  eyen 

-by  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  their  warmed  advocates,  but  really  are  thepof** 

•  ieflbrs  of  thofe  very  lands.  Let  them  fettle  it  between  tbem,  though  I 
goefs  that  when  the  demand  comes  to  be  made  (and  We  know  that,  in  179^$ 
next  to  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  it  was  the  great  objed)  thofe  who  nour 

•  fo  h>udly  exalt  Popery,  will  cry  out^-*  O  Prqteflants !  coipe  and  help  us 

-  to  maintain  our  poifeffions/ 

"  The  ProteAant  proprietory  poiTefs  forty-Oine  parts  in  fifty  of  the  lands 
<  o£  Ireland.  When  any  man  has  lands  to  fet  which  are  tithe  free,  he  does  not 
'fu\  to  advertife  that  circumstance,  and  he  fets  his  lands  confiderably  higher 
in  confequence  thereof;  but  if  his  lands  be  fubj«6l  to  tithes,  the  taker  make^ 
an  abatement  in  the  rents,  even  more  than  the  value  of  the  tithe.  It  follows, 
then,  from  thefe  premifes,  which  no  man  can  controvert,  that  the  fubtra^lion 
•of  property  is  from  the  land- owner,  and  not  from  the  lund-holder^  who 
though  he  immediately  pays,  pays  only  as  the  agent  of  the  land-owner; 
who,  weffe  the  land  tithe-free,  would  receive  a  much  higher  rent :  it  there- 

-  fore  follows,  that  the  Proteftant  proprietory  pay  forty-nine*  parts  of  tho 
'  tithes  which  fupport  the  church  eAablilhment,  and  if  the  Romanics  pay  tba 

•  remaining  fiftieth»  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  grants  which  of  late  years 
have  been  made  to  them,  fully  counter-balance  one.  fiftieth  pan  of  the 

'  tithes  of  Ireland.  The  weaknefs  of  the  clergy  is  the  inducement  to  attack 
tfaem-firil;  thevents  are  the  next  objed  :'the  true  caufe  then  of.iheir  cla- 

•  mours  dgainll  the  clergy,  their  many  .inhuman  murders  committed  on  that 
order  of  men,  is  not  becaufe  the  Romanifts  are  opprcfied,  but  becaufc  they 
wifh  to  deftroy  our  heretical  church. 

^•"Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  we  are  now  at  iffue.  The  Papifis  at  pcefent  de- 
mand but  the  political  power  of  the  State  ;  what  their  next  demands  will 
be,  I  have  fuggcfted — political  power  lead^  dire^^ly  to  them  ;  in  cafe  o(  re- 
fttfal,  they  threaten  us  with  Buonaparte  and  his  fixty  millions  of  men«  and 
pretty  clearly  infinuate  that  thofe  millions  will  be  augmented  by  four 
millions  more.*  Should  this  take  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  extiudion  of 
Preteilants  in.  Ireland  inuft  follow.  •  If/  faid  a  demagogue,  *  i/ou  do  not 
exiwgui/h  your  tyrants*   (the  Protejiantsjy  •  they  mUextingu/Jh  you," 

"  On  what,  then,  have  we  to  depend  >  firft,  on  a  gracious  Providence, 
who  has  at  all  times  proteded  and  prefecved  the  Proteflant  church  ;  next, 
CD  our  pious  and  religious  Proteflant  King,  who  remembers  his  engagement 
to  us,  who  have  ever  been  loyal,  and  for  his  oatli-fake  will  not  give  us 
over  for  a  prey  to  our  enemies;  thirdly,  upon  a  Parliament  which  has  al- 
ready rejeded  the  demands  of  Popery,  and  who,  when  they  learn  that  the 
offer  of  the  benefits  «t  prefent  in  contemplation  has  been  rcceivdd  with 
fcorn  and  indignation,  will  not,  I  truft,  prefs  them  farther.  This  Parlia- 
ment will  doubtlefs  recoiled  that  by  the  ad  of  Union  the  ProteAants  of 
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Ireland  have^  confided  to  th«ro  their  deartft  riglitt:  the  Udioii  was  the  alt 
of  Proteftants  only ;  none  others  had  the  fmalleft  power  to  promote  it. 

**  Lailly;  we  have  the  powerful  aid  of  (he  Briti/h  people,  who  abhor  the 
^odlHned  of  Popery,  and,  a«  their  forefathers  would  not  fubmit  to  tlie  rule 
of  a  Pppiih  king,  but  hurled  him  from  his  throae,  and  placed  in  hit  Head 
otir  glorious  William  of  Grange ;  fo  neither  will  they  fubmit  to  Popiih  domi- 
nation. They  mud  now  fee  that  wbatafieds  Ireland  affeds  them ;  that  they 
kave  no  friends  in  this  country  but  the  PvoteHant,  who  alone  are  able  and 
willing  to  continue  the  connexion  with  Britain ;  and  if  they  fuffer  the  Pre* 
'  teftaats  to  be  extirpated,  they  alHgn  this  ifland  to  France. 

*'  tJpon  the  Whole  view  of  the  cafe,  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  as  ^r  as  in  ts 
lies,  to  refifl  further  encrolichment;  and  our  conftitutional  mode  is  to  pre- 
*  feat  a  petition  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  praying  them  to  maintain 
the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  as  the  great  bond  of  union  betwten 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  would  moil  humbly  move  you  to  purfoe  tha 
fame  mode  you  took  in  1805 :  prefent  one  petition  in  tha  Commons  by  the 
hand  of  your  reprefentative  Mr.  Shaw;  and  efttreat  that  gracious  Prince, 
who  has  dignified  your  roll  of  freemen  with  his  illuftrious  name,  to  pre- 
fent a  /imilar  petition  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers ;  he  has  in  that  noble  ailem- 
bly  declared,  that  *  he  caimut,  will  not,  dare  not,  furrender  the  Cooftito- 
tion/  He  condefccnded  \«hen,  a<»  your  humble  meflenger,  I  waited  on 
him,  to  fay,  '  Tell  the  citizens,  that  while  I  live,  they  have  a  friend  that 
will  fupport  the  Proteftant  caufe ;  and  ihould  this  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  again  be  brought  into  Parliament;  I  will  vote  againd  it,  and 
fpeak  againil  it,  though  they  were  the  latl  words  I  ever  ihould  utter.' " 

Our  limits  forbid  all  farther  remarks.  We  ihall  only  add,  then,  our  far* 
vent  wifh,  that  the  Romanifts,  and  every  defcription  of  his  Majeil/s  fub- 
je6b,  may  always  continue  to  enjoy  every  privilege  which  is  eflential  to 
the  exiftence  of  a  free  and  full  tokratum,  of  their ^eUgious  worihip;  and  the 
moil  ample  benefit  of  the  laws  for  the  protedion  of  their  perfons^  their 
property,  and  their  rights,  as  Britifii  fubjeds.  Thefe  thty  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs ;  but  nne  Hep  farther,  toleration  would  lofe  its  charaiSsr,  and  aflume 
a  very  different  form,  nsime,  and  tone.  The  King  has  appealed  to  his 
people,  by  tlic  diifulution  of  his  Parliament,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  prove, 
by  their  condud,  that  they  will  fupport  him  in  theiawful  eXercife  of  bis 
pierogHtive,  aiid  in  the  dcf^nceof  the  eiiabli(hed  religion  of  the  realm* 
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A  Speech  on  the  Character  of  the  ilj^ht  lion.  IflHiam  Pih,  dc^ 
livered  in  Tiuiity  Collie  Chapely  Cambridge,  Dec.  17 th,  I8O6, 
ieing  Cammemartttion  Day.  By  Edward  Prctymari  Toinliii^,  4t<>.. 
Pp.M,  Evans,  Cade.ll  and.Davies,  and  White,  London ;. Pfirker^ 
Oxford;  and  Deighton  and  Barrett,  Cambridg^t  ^  IQO6, 

TF  AVDAULa  laudato  viro,  has  been  deemed,  by  the  virtuous  afci 
"^^  the  honourable  of  every  age  and  country,  to  be  a  fair  object  of 
ambition;  and,  sure  we  are,  that,  had  the  ilkistrlpus  subject  of  llics;^ 
pages  been  alive,  Jie  would  iiave  felt  gratified  at  Uavjpg  Jiifi  character 
delineated  by  the  very  respectable  author  of  this  ^^  Speef?h/'.^  We^  tp^, 
feel  gratified  at  the  complete  confirmation  ojf  the  icf^,  briei  sl^etch 
which  the  acuteness  of  our  feelings  would  then  allow  us  ^:giv^,pf^the 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  immediately  after  his  death.  Mr.  Tomline 
truly  observes,  that  ihere  is  alwajo  something,  both  intehestin^  and  iti- 
Ytructive,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  cx)nduct  and  character  of  great  ^nd 
illustrious  men ;  certainly  an  inquiry  affords  the  richest  food  for  ihlei 
znind;  it  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  excite  viKuous  seYitimfents ;  it 
^ves  a  spur  to  honour,  a  stimulus  to  patriotism,  an  incefatJve  tb  Use- 
ful and  praise-worthy  actions;  and,  above  all,  it  confirms  and  conso^ 
lidates  religious  principle. 

Tlx;  autlior  professes  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and  not 

a  history  of  ihQ  life,  of  Mr.  Pitt.     '*  Every  one,"  he  sa3;s,  ''  must 

jjerceive,  that  The  History  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Admimtration  ivoiUd  neces- 
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sarily  involve,  not  only  tlie  history,",  (the  tirtory,  not  only)  ''of  thi* 
country,  but  of  all  Europe,  nay^  of  almost'  the  whoje  globe,  during  a 
period  the  most  eventful  in  tlie  annals  of  the  world ;  that  it  would  Re- 
mand so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  occurrences  at  home,  and  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  pov\'ers ;  ^so  jiear,  so  deep  a  view  of  causes,  mo* 
tive?>  characters,  and  connexions,  tliat  even  to  dts^ckiim  a  design  of 
this  magnitude  must  appear  in  me  no  small  degree  of  presumption."-^ 
Assuredly,  such  a  history  will  be  a  work  of  vast  importance,  as  it  miu^t 
necessarily  embrace  a  great,  variety  of  objects,  interesting  to  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  And,  we  trust,  that  the  gentle- 
men  who  have  undertaken  to  write  it,  consider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  will  not,  from  any  desire  of  precipitating  its  publication,  withhold 
from  it  any  of  those  pains,  or  any  of  that  labour,  which  ought  to  be 
bestowed  on  it. 

Mr.  T.  then  rapidly  tiaces  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pitt's  entrance 
into,  and  of  his' progress  through,  public  life.  Having  duly  estimated 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  when  he  first  grasped 
the  reins  of  government  w  ith  his  youthful  hands,  the  author  proceeds 
thu^  justly  to  describe  his  conduct.  '        ' 

"  He  first  digested  and  established  apian,  which  has  Hot  nnly  given 
Security  to  our  possessions  in' fife  East,  but  has  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory  and  trade,  and  has  guarded  against  peculation  and 
corruption,  to  which  such  distant  concerns  are  peculiarly  liable:  and 
these  objects  were  accomplished  without  any  violation  of  chartered  rights^ 
or  any  unconstitutional  addition  to  ministerial  patronage.  This  great  hu« 
einess  being  completed,  hedirected  his  princip<al  attention  to  fniance ;  and 
by  selecting  proper  objects  for  new  tojcation,  by  introducing  a  variety  of 
Itopertanjt  regulations  which  rendered  the  old  taxes  more  prod uc the,  and 
by  correcting  frauds  and  abuses  which  had  long  prevailed  in  tlie  collection 
id  the  revenue,  he  made  the  income  of  the  country  fully  competent  to 
satisfy  every  demand,,  and  raised  public  credit  from  the  low  state  to  which 
it  had  been  depressed.  IJe  rested  not  here:  the  danger  from  the  national 
debt,  continually  increasing  in  every  year  of  war,  and  in  some  years  of 
peace,  had :  been '  lon^  seen  and  acknowledged ;  but  tio  minister  had  yet 
daEBi)  to  take- any  eilectual  step  for  its  liquidation.  This  debt  had  now 
arisen  to  so  enoimions  an  amount,  tJiat  it  was  generally  believed  another 
war  mast  inevitably  occasion  public  bankruptcy.  wNo  one  wa^  more 
strongly  impressed  witii  thi«  idea,  no  one  more  *ready  to  avow  it,  thaa 
Mr»  Pitt  himself.  Henee  various  projects  for  preventing  this  incalculable 
evil  were  communicated  to  him  by  ingenious,  and  speculative  men  r  bnt 
after  a  careful  and  impartial  examination,  he  rejected  them  all,  as  iaade- 
guate  or  impracticable.  Instead  of  any  of  these  visionary  schemes,  which 
would  rather  have  aggravated  than  lessoned  the  evil,  he  adopted  that 
plain  and  simple  mode,  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  the  wisdom  and 
efficacy  of  which  have  been  incontrovcrtibly  provetl  by  the  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  this  long  period,  fts  oi)cration  ^ 
has  been  uniform  and  regular ;  no  revlsal,  no  alteration,  has  been  ncces« 
sary ;  no  improvement,  either  in  the  principle,  or  in  tho  application  of 
the  principle,  has  been  even  attempted.     In  the  progress  of  this  measure 
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ftrongh  the  House  of  Comnions,  its  merits  were  so  obrions,  as  to  extort  the 
twnmcnUation  aiid  support  of  those'M'ho  acted  in  8rstei?):itic  (opposition  to 
jfoieramerit ;  and  this  unatjiinon*;  coiicurrcuce  in  parliament  was  prophetic 
oftitttuoircr&aJ  adnikration  which  it  has  s^iiice  obiairted  among  all  politic 
dpiurtii»:»:a»d  aJldcscrtptious  of  men/ 

*^'  Bui  the  active  and  coniprthensivc  mind  of  this  truly  v  onderful  mart 
»as not coi)  ont  with  relitniiig  his  county  from  the  pressure  of  present 
banlt-ns;  he  formed  another  plan,  so  cA<lusivtly  iii^  own,,  that  the  idea 
Sfems  never  to.  have  entered  the  though(s  of  any  other  person.     By  this 
.  pbn,  it  was  made  absolutely  im[)ossible  to  contract  any  new-"^debt,  with« 
oitat  the  same  time  providing  the  moai|S  of  di^charging  it  witlrin  a  mode^. 
•  rate  number  of  years.     Having  by  his  former  sinking  fund  removed  all 
.iJangor  arising  from  the  existing  debt  incurrj^d  by  past  wa'rs,  by  this, new 
linking  fniid,  which  was  so  contritji'd  that*it  must  necessarily  increase 
wift  the  increasing  debt,  he  obvinted,  as  f^r  as  the  nature  o'f  the  thing 
will  admitj  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  tiro  e-Kpenscs  of  all  future 
vars  teethe  latest  period  of  time.     Can  a  more  perfect  system  of  finance 
beconceiYed  by  the  imagination  of  man  ?     Can  human  foresight  be  direct- 
ed to  a  more  useful  political  purpose?     To  the  unite<l  ctrect  of  these  two, 
\  measares  we  are  indt  bt^d  for  the  power  of  carrying  on  that  contest  in 
which  wc  have'now  been  engaged  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  in  defence  of 
ftc liberty  and  indepeudi'nce  of  our  country. 

"  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  our  internal  welfare,  hj  was  stu- 
^diowto  improve  our  resources,  by  giving  every  possihk;  encouragement 
to  trade,  navrgation,  and  manufactures;  ajul  to  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  ills  regulations  upon  those  intportant  points,  the  commercial  part  oC 
til?  roTRin unity  has  been  ever  ready  to  bear  the  am.plert  testimony.  Never 
perhaps  was  ther^  a  more  favourable  change  in  the  general  situation  of 
«ny.cottii4ry,  than  in  the  first  nine  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 
The  dejection  and  gloom,  which  hung  over  this  kingdom  at  thr  beginning 
ef  tliat  period,  wer6  gradually  dispel le<l,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  degree 
of  prosperity /ar  beyoud  the  most  sanguine  expectations." 

This  is  not  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  paneg\'rist,  but  a  plain 
statement  of  facts ;  of  liicts,  let  us  add,  m hkh  our  countrvmen  every 
iiv  learn  belter  to  estimate,  aiul,  heiiilily  we  wish,  that  a  j>ainful  ar.d 
V»rlifvirigro//?^r//76o;rdid  r.ot  assist  lliem  in  the  calculation.  Of  Mr. 
Rill's  conduct  at  the  couiint  ncement  of  the  French  revriation  we  can- 
not exactly  concur  in  opinion  with  ihe  author;  tor,  if  he  really  did 
foresee,  as  is  liere  asserted,  "  the  probable  ellccts  of  the  FiencU  revo- 
lution," he  certainiy  ought  to  have  adopted  move  early  measure^  for 
tnishing  Uiat  monster  at  its  birth..  Indted,  if  we  mwiake  not,  JVlr*. 
Pitt,  loi.g  after,  confessed  thai  his  ey(-s,had  not  beun  :»o on ^  enough 
^oed  to  the  dangers  of  the  Frcnieh  revolution;  apd  that,  if  lie  had 
teen  it  in  the  light  iu  which  fee  afterwards  viovved  it,  he  should  have 
»n«idered  it  bis  duty  to  adviMc  his  Majesty  to  go  lo  war  with  France  afr 
^mach  earlier  period.  Mr.  Pitt,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  was  nev^r 
'■ckward  in  acknowledging  his  errors;  a  sure  proof  of  an  exalted 
■wrf.  -Agaio^  it  is  ditticnlt  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Pitt's 
fetgnation^  in  1801,  can  be  jualrtrtd  ;  we  have  no  doubt,  ''  that  upon 
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thb,  as  upon  every  oflier  occasion,  he  acted  from  the  most  hononrabb 
motives ;"  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  design  was  not 
such,  as  it  is  here  staled  to  have  been ;  **  to  do  aM'ay,  as  tar  as  might 
be  practicable,  the  mischievous  effects  of  difference  in  religious  opini- 
ons) to  guard  the  Established  Church  by  more  powerful  sanctions 
Against  both  Papists  and  Protestant  Dissenters',  and  to  give  the  cause 
of  Religion  that  additional  protection  which  the  prevalence  of  Infidelity 
demanded  i**  but  by  what  means  that  design  was  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  far  beyond  our  powers  of  imagination  even  to  conjecture.  Ou  the 
contrary,  Die  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Laws,  and 
what  is,  most  absurdly,  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  wliatever 
legislative  provisions  might  have  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  them,  would 
have  shaken  the  Established  Church  to  its  very  foundation ;  and  liave^ 
been  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  effects.  We  lament,  however, 
that  Mr.  Tondine  has  neglected  to  afford  us  some  competent  idea  of 
those  measures  which  would,  in  tlie  judgment  ©f  Mr.  Pitt,  ^'*  luive 
been  better  adapted  to  the  present  times,  andy^r  more  effectuai  the^ 
the  existing  Lmcs,'* 

We  havo  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  siione  as 
much  iu  opposition  as  in  power ;  and  Mr.  T.'s  observations  perfecdy 
concur  with  our  own  avowed  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

^'  In  his  retirement  we  see  him  displaying  the  same  greatness,  (he  sanfe ; 
activity^  the  same  patriotism.  His  loyalty  depended  not  upon  ofltco:  lus 
love  of  his  country  was  equally  evident  in  every  situation.  Instead  of. a 
l)eevis]i  soceasion  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  or  a  hostile  ob4 
striiclion  to  the  measures  of  the  new  administration^  which  must  instantljr^ 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  opposition,  he  gate  them  their  best  clain 
to  credit  in  the  country^  by  an  open  declaration  in  their  favour,  and  by  a  dU' 
rect  avowal  of  his  determination  to  assist  them  while  they  acted  upon  those 
principles  which  had  been  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct.  This  assistance  he 
gave  publickly  and  privateh\  with  a  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  iiistory  of  ])olitical  parties.  The  renewat 
of  war,  after  a  short  ami  insidiouM  peace,  involved  the  nation  m  fresV 
diHiculties  and  dan«;ers ;  and  ministers  having  ceased  to  listen  to  the  advice 
wf  Mr,  Pitt,  soon  betrayed  their  own  weakness  and  incompetency,  hil 
this  moment  the  commanding  sup  Tiority  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  universally  fero 
and  unequivocally  acknowledged :  all  former  difference  of  opinion,  afle 
poltfxal  animosity,  was  ini^tantly  buried  in  oblivion :  the  perilous  sittt*! 
tiofi  of  the  country  required  the  union  of  all  the  talents  it  possessed  ;  aarf 
all  parties,  and  alt  descriptions  of  persons,  concurred  in  caressing  a  vfhik 
to  see  Mr.  Pitt  at  tlie  head  of  this  union.  It  is  always  con^ido^cd.aB  rf 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  one  of  the  most- distinguished  characters  a| 
antiqility,  that  his  countrymen*  agreed  in  giving  him  their  second  vod 
pi  merit :  but  here  all  rivaky  was  laid  aside,  all  competition  was  silenced: 
i\mi^  the  first  place  was  w  i(h  one  voice  yielded  to  Mr.  i^itt.     This  deference 

;  ■  ■  .  , ^  >^ 

•^  *\  SifAi9roii\%T^  jcsi'vi^  axovrif  vvo  ^voo,  ro  rtfttrtTov  infUoffav  awayns'  mi  yuf  ktaj(^ 
^r,Tx»r»f  tU  rev  'I<r9/a»y  utto  ror  &mfAOii  rr.it  ^'fipov  i^ffov  oi  ffTifanvyd*,  mfirroM  ^h  ixavrof  Mvfoi 
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iFaft  an  Ui^Uiible  proof  of  what  was  really  tholight  of  his  talents  by  hie 
rivals  and  opponents,  and  of  the  principles  upon  wJuoh  he  had  acted  in 
tlie  most  arduous  contest  in  which  any  nation  was  ever  engaged.  The 
failore  of  this  plan  to  concentrate  abilities  and  unite  the  divisions  of  party, 
'  exhibited  Hie  greatness  of  his  character,  if  possible,  in'  a  still  stronger 
pomt  of  Tiew  I  for  when  disappointed  of  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  and 
ttost  powerful  of  those  whom  he  hadex|)ected  to  be  his  coH«agues  in  oilico, 
he  not  only  resisted  all  opposition  at  home,  and  added  considerably  to 
eirnaral  andjnilitary  force,  but  also  surmounted  those  obstacles  which  had 
hitherto  prereated  a  junction  of  the  diflfereut  powers  upon  the  Continent. 
By  his  efforts,  that  confederacy  was  formed,  which ^  had  it  been  properly 
Erected,  might  have  contributed  to  the  deliverance  of  Kurope ;  and  its 
want  of  success  was  owing  to  causes  over  whirii  he  could  have'  no  con. 
trool.  The  merit  of  this  last  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government  is  but  too 
fvident  from  the  consequences  its  failure  has  produi>ed ;  and  the  treaties 
vifiil  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  political  wisdom,  and.  of  thejiigh  c^ti- 
{nation  in  which  he  was  held  iu  foreign  courts/' 

There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  following  observations,   that  our  ' 
readers  will  not  fail  to  tliank  us  for  transcri)>iiig  them  ; 

^*  When  any  sudden  emergency  required  immediate  action,  he  was  Ccr- 
I   tile  in  resources,  and  prompt  in  decision;  but  where  the  business  was  of 
t  a  nature  to  be  foreseen  aiui  prepared  at  leisure,  he  was  studious  to  c6llcct 
i    the  sentiments  of  otiv^rs  :  he  Ji^rd  w^th  patience,  and  weighed  th<5  differ- 
i   cut  arguments  with  impartiality ;  and  thus  his  opinion  upon  any  important 
^  matter  was  i\}P.  deliberate  result  of  full  inquiry,  and  of  every  information 
'  which  £ould,be  procured.     Ilence  it  happened,  that  he  had  riirely  Qcca« 
sioo  to  abandon  any  measure  which  he  once  proposed.     Though  he  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  itigcnious  cavils  and  populiir 
harangues  of  a  systematic  opposition,  yet  he  was  always  open  to  the  force 
of  jnst  reasioniug  and  welUgrounded  objection.     In  his  conduct  of  public 
tavnesB  lie  was  ecfually  free  from  precipitation,  fear,  and  pertitiacity. 
He  W9»  easy  of  accests*  to  persons  whose  knon  ledge  or  situation  gave  tbeiu 
a  daim  to  attention  ;  and  was  ever  reuily  to  listen  to  any  suf^gcstiou  or 
^OBMnniiication.     WMiatever  was  tite  subject  of  discussion,  jr.  tlic  wivic 
lange  of  the  domestic  and  foreign,  the  civil,  military,  navpi,  and  com- 
L  nerciaJ  coneerns  of  this  great  and  powerful  kingdom,  he  neier  failed,  by 
f  ti&e  extent  and  variety  of  his  intorniatioH,  and  by  the  atutenc&s  and  just- 
ness of  his  observations,  to  excite  the  surprise  of  those  with  whom  he 
iMHiversed.     Ali  {x^^oi^s,  whatever  were,  their  oqcupat ions,  pursuits,  or 
profei^saons,  departed  frpm  Mr.  i'itt  with  a  convi^^tion  of  their  own  inferi- 
pntjf  even  upon  points  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  whole  time  and 
tli0ttghts:  ^  liuip .  versatile  ingeutnm  sic  pariter  ad  omnia  fuit,  ut  natum 
fd  idunum  diceres  qnodcuuquc  ageruf -^r-C  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.\.  cap.  40.) 

Next  foUows  a  brief  delineation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character  as  an  orator, 
whidi  is  ably  drawn ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  ability,  but  for  tlie  acxnratp 
fikeness  tti^t  we  value  such  a  portrait, 

^  His  merits  as  an  orator  baffle  all  description.  He  must  hare  been 
>rard^  or  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  his  ui^rtys^Ued  talettts. 
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To  the  Vigor  Und  firo  of  Demosthenes,  tp  the.  poll.shed  copi^Misness  of 
Cicero,  to  the  exuberant  loiaglnaAon  of  Burke,  to  the  logical  acu ten esS 
of  F0X9  he  added  a  qaicltfness  and  extent  of  comprehension,  a  subUroity 
of  thought,  a  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  a  correctness  of  language,  and 
an  accuracy  of  jcdgradHt,  lyhich  were  peculiarly  his  own.  ]%6  ideas  ap. 
pcared  to  flow  with  sponfanrmis  promptitude;,  there  was  no  pause,  no 
repetition.     Never  coufd  tJie  alteration  of  a  single  word  be  wibh'ed :  never 

■  was  the  train  of  reasoning  interrupted  by  irrelevant  digression^  or  his 
hearers  wearied  with  minute  prolixity,  lie  amplified  the. most  barren^ 
elucidated  the  most  abstruse^  and  exc'Ued  attention  to  the  most jun interest, 
ing  subjects.  The  energy  and  dignity  of  his  manner  gave  irresistible  in. 
Huence  to  his  commanding,  yet  always  unpremeditated,  speeches.  His 
statements  of  his  own  measures  were  clear  and  forcibler;  but  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  his  animated  replies  to  his 
antagonists.  Concentrating  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  advanced 
on  the  cqjitrary  side,  he  left  no  argument  unanswered,  no  objeriion  un-*^« 

,  refuted  ;  he  removed  every  unfavouriible  impression  from  minds  nqt  blind, 
ed  by  party  prejudice;  he  extorted  rehictahl  ^vdmiralion  from  his  oppo- 
nents, and  astonished  even  those  whom  he  did  not  convince.'-  v        | 

We  know  this  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  character  and  eflfccts 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  oraiory.  We  bore  learn  that  tht*  multifarious  concerns  of 
this  mighty  empire,  during  a  most  momentous  crisis,  did  not  pi  eveiit 
Mr.  Pitt  from  indulging  himself  with  occasional  relaxations,  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  He  was  an  ejccellcnt  clasiyic,-  and  his  ordinary 
amusement^  in  hours  of  leisure,  was  the  perusal  of  Homer,  Demos- 
thenes, Virgil,  or  Horace.  We  close  our  account  of  this  excellent  « 
speech,  which  displays  considerable  ability  and  judgment,  with  Mr. 
T.'s  account  of  the  effects  which  the  rver  to  be  lamented  death  of  tliis 
truly  great  and  good  man  produced  in  the  world ;  and  of  tlfat  truly 
Christian  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  his  last  moments. 

^'  It  was  not  merely  acknowledged  that  the  nation  hoidlost  an  able  and 
upright  minister,  at  a  moment  the  most  critical  and  awful,  but  almost 
every  ope  felt  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  benefactor  and  a  friend,  the  per- 
son on  whom,  under  Heaven,  he  relied  for  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
'  liberty,  and  religion,— for  the  continuance  of  every  private  comfort,  and 
every  public  blessing.  No  one  saw  any  ground  for  consolation  or  hope, 
but  from  a  perscv(<rancc  in  his  measures,  and  an  adherence  to  his  prin<^ples. 
Nor  was  lamentation  for  his  loss  confined  to  this  country :  his  transcend. 
ant  merits  had  penetrated  the  most  cbscnre  and  distant  regions.  Revered 
as  the  protecting  Genius  ordained  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Scourge  of 
Nations,  Europe  seemed  to  see  in  his  departure  a  sign  of  hen  approaching 
fate.  History  will  record,  and  posterity  will  appreciate*,  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  services  to  his  country,  and  tlio  high  and  general  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held;  while  his  connection  with  this  Univi>rbity  will  be 
perpetuated  by  a  just  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  his  memory *^.  . 

*  A  subscription  to  the  amount  of  7564 1.  10s.  has  been  raised  by  Aleni* 
bers'  of  t!ie  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Statue 
of  Air.  Pitt  in  the  Senate  House. 

•*  Withia 
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'  ^^  Widiin  these  hallowed  walls  I  may  be  permitted  to  tnention  that  the 
poiFcr  of  Religion  shone  forth  In  its  full  Instre  in  the  last  moments  of  this 
extnordinary  man.  lie  early  imbibed  a  firm  conTictiou  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  j  and  throughout  life^  Religion  was  in  him  an  habitual  prin* 
ciple,  influencing  anil  gorerning  every  feeling  of  his  mind,  and  every  part 
of  his  conduct,  pablic  and  private.  In  him  the  belief  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  of  a  future  responsibility,  produced  its  genuine  fruits«->aa 
iu:tife' discharge  of  duty,*  and  a  cheerful  resignation  io  the  Divine  will. 
Aware  of.  tiie  approach  of  death,  he  felt  no  self-condemnation,  no  , 
self-confidence;  the  consciousness  of  upright  intention  was  accompanied 
by  the  dei^pest  sense  of  human  infirmity  ;  'and,  with  (he  most  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  Ms  own  unworthtness,  he  expressed  a  lively  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ.'* 

To  this  we  shall  only  allow  ourselves  to  add,  tliat^  although  we  do 
not  thhik  so  meanly  of  our  country^  as  to  believe  that  its  fate  is  de« 
pendent  on  the  life  of  any  one  man^  yet  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  diis  country  in  particu- 
lar; and,  to  use  the  energy  of  poetry  with  the  tmth  of  prose,  >  we  ex- 
press our  firm  conviction,  that 

*•'  Wc  ne*er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

The  Penance  of  Hugo  :  Ji  Vision  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  th^ 
Manner  of  Dante,  In  five  Cantos.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Vincenzo  Monti,  with  two  additional  Cantos  by  the  Translator,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Boyd.   Small  8vo.    Pp.  280.    5s.    Longman  and  Co. 

^IpHE  occasion  on  which  the  original  poem  was  written,  is  men* 
tk>ued  briefly  in  the  Preface :  the  death  of  Basseville,  an  agent  of 
the  Convention,  who,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Roman  populace,  in  consequence  of  his  machinations  against 
the  Papal  Government,  in  favour  of  Jacobiiycal  ^principle^.  The 
Poem  commences  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  Basseville  is  dis- 
missed to  the  other  world,  claimed  by  an  infemjil  agent,  and  rescued  by 
a  guardian  aiigel,  who,  by  way  of  l^euance,  exhibits  all  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences,  to  the  new  inhabitants  of 
the  other  world.  •      ' 

It  ;i^ems  a  conspicuoiis  histalice  of  poetical  ^irtifice,  Mr.  Boyd  justly 
observes,  from  such  an  occasion  as  the  fate  of  an  individual,  to  present 
an  exhibition  of  such  horrible  magnificence,  to  trace  the  origin  of  those 
cvUs  to  the  spirit  of  irreligion  brought  on  by  vice,  and  the  influence  of 
pride^  avarice,  ambition,  and  revenge. 

In  the  original  poem  the  noble  simplicity  of  Dante  is  happily  imi^ 
Cated.  Mr.  Boyd  denominates  \m  a  free  translation.  It  is  so  free^  in- 
deed, as,  in  many  parts,  to  have  the  air  of  a  paraphrase.  This  appears 
most  cleariy  in  the  veiy  commencement,  on  a  comparison  of  th^  trans- 
Jatioa  with  the  original. 

<<  Gia  vinta  dell  Inferno  era  la  pugna, 
£  Ip  Spirito  d'Abbisso  si  partia. 
Come  Lion  per  fame  egli  ruggia, 

^       Restem- 
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llesiemmaada  L'  Etemo  e  le  Commosse 
Id  re  del  Capo  Sibilar  per  via  •    . 

Allor  timide  V ali  Aspere  e  Scosse 
L*  Anima  0*  Ugo  alia  S^econda  Vita 
Fuoi  deile  membra  del  suo  Sajigue  rosse : 
Gia^  mortal  prigione,  ond'  era  uscita^ 
Subito  in  dietro  a  viguor  da  si  Tolse 
I  Tutta  amor  Suspettosa  e  sbigottita,"  &c. 

'^  The  contest  paused ;  th*  infernal  claimant  flew 
With  bafiled  rage  to  join  tiie  Stygian  crew 
,  That  waited  in  the  deep  their  human  prey : 

ilis  Tultare  hands  the  fury  stretched  on  high^ 
Then  like  a  lion  through  the  nether  sky  ^ 
Sent  a  long  yell,— and  c«rst  the  luckless  daj« 

Loud  l^lasphemies  against  th*  Eternal  SirC) 
The  Demon  spoke,  while  round  his  temples  dire 
The  horrent  Hydras,  as  he  shot  along, 
Hissed  through  the  gloom,  but  from  the  deadjy  strife, 
Sad  Hugo's  spirit  scarce  recovering  life, 
Smit  with  alternate  anguish  and  dismay. 
Now  on  bis  gory  members  where  they  lay, 

He  looked  aghast,  and  now  with  deeper  awe,  *    ^ 

The  world  of  spirits  from  afar  beheld. 

Half  warmM  by  hope  and  half  by  fear  rcpeird, 
New  to  the  second  life's  mysterious  law." 

The  description  of  ike  appearance  of  the  vindictive  angel  (P>i  5.)  is 
,  more  faithful  to  the  original. 

"  Rolo  di  Fiamma  gli  occhi  relucente." 

^^  Fierce  were  his  kindling  eyes,  his  length  of  hair 
Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air, 

And  like  a  planet  secm'd  around  to  shed 
In  its  terrific  undulations  far, 
Piseasc^  and  funeral  scenes,  and  deadly  war. 

Where'er  his  llaming  tresses  seemM  to  spread^ 
His*  fiery  falchion  threw  a  sanguine  light, 
l\Iore  terribL^  appeared  the  frown  of  night 

Thro'  its  dire  gleams,  &c.*' 

^^  Rompea  la  notte  e  la  rendea  piu  truce;" 

Tlie  word  seemed  in  the  first  stanza  ought  not  to  have,  been  repeated^ 
-—The  death  of  the  e:^ecutioner  at  Marseilles^  who  fell  a  victim  to  tb^ 
rage  of  the  populace  for  refusing  to  perpetrate  an  unheard  of  indigo 
iiity  upon  a  crucifix^  is  well  described  (P,  10.)  the  aerial  voyage  of 
the  9pirit  and  his  guide  is  next  delineated^  and  the  scenes  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  observed  are  marked  with  a  rapid  but  lively  c<y^ 
}ouring.    Their  appraach  to  Puris  is  thus  described : 

"  — — E  I*  aria  intorno  tenebrosa  emcsta,  &c.** 
^'  Silent  with  hasty  wing  he  sped  along 

Thro*  night's  dim  canopy  around  them  hung 

That  with  their  sorrow  seem'din  double  glooo^ 
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And  drops  of  tears  like  deW  to  sympafhize* 
^  Still  was  the  balanced  air:  the  curtain'd  skica 

De 'p  louring  secmM  to  wait  the  final  doom. 
The  foliage  of  the  wood  forgoC  to  wave,   - 
And  all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  graye, 

Save  a  nocturnal  melancholy  flow 
Where  stole  the  stream  in  liqukl  Ui)se  away, 
His  murmurs  scero'd  to  tell  his  deep  diiimay, 

From  that  drcai}  storm  expected  soon  to  blow.^'  Sec, 
TTiis  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tempestuous  scenes  Avliich 
succeed.  Among  the  allegorical  personages  exhibited  as  agents  m 
the  revolution,  the  two  principal  are  thus  described.  It  wiI-1  be  rcrol- 
lected  that  the  famine  mentioned  in  the  first  stanza  was  artificial;  see 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolutioo. 

**  There  Famine  too,  an  hidebound  fiend,  appeared, 
And  to  the  dire  employ  the  many  checr'd, 

Distinct  the  dire  anatomy  was  seen  ; 
Her  ray  less  eyes  in  hollow  sockets  rolTd, 
Her  grinding  jaws  were  hideous  to  behold, 

And  Hades  gtimmcrM  in  her  Gorgon  mien* 
Far  other  was  the  fiery  glance  of  ilage, 
With  lion  ramp  he  trode  the  dusky  stage, 

With  Discord  close  behind,  his  stygian  brid4?, 
Rending  her  Teil ;  a  snaky  wreath,  instead 
Of  May's  perfuming  fragrance,  bound  her  head, 

As  onward  she  pursu'd  her  des|)eratc  guide," 

Nor  less  characteristic  is  the  appearance  of  War. 

^^  The  sister  amd  the  slave  of  death, 
Whose  dreadful  joy,  when  legions  yield  their  bre^ith, 

Peals  through  the  firmament.    When,  o'er  tlic  plaia, 
She  calls  her  helUdogs  to  the  feast  of  gpre^ 
Her  name  in  thunder  rolls  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  terror  wild  foreruns  her  dismal  reig^n." 

The  expression  of  terrour  forerun^iing  a  reign,  sterns  to  be  one  in- 
stance out  of  many  we  could  mention^  where  the  sense  is  in  some  degree 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rhyme.  Then  follows  a  long  accowt  of  the 
death  of  the  late  khig  of  France ;  wTiere,  as  miglit  be  supposed,  where 
spirits  are  spectators,  the  mortal  agents  appear  to  be  mixed,  with  auxi- 
liar jf fiends  of  different  orders  and  characters;  this  is  a  poetical  license 
which  (sumpta  decenter)  has  been  always  allowed.  The  reconciliation 
of  tiie  spu-it  of  the  muithere4  king  with  Basseviile  deserve,  particular 
notice,  as.  it  marks  the  progress  of  his  penitence* 

The  third  Canto  contains  some  extiavagant  complimeut6.toAhe  Pope, 
and  expresses  a  confidence  in  his  cause.  The  translator  in  his  note 
has  endeavoured  (not  unsnccessftdly,  u^e  think,)  to  siiow  that  this  con- 
fidence is  well  grounded  only  as  it  arises  from  the  merits  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  cause  in  general,  and  the  advantages  <^f  civilization,  with  its  conco- 
mitants^ over  Jiarbaiism*  The  ch^acter:;^  of  tlic  fpur  chieftains  of  In- 
fidelity 
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iidclity  (P.  Gl.)  arfe  strongly  marked,  particularly  that  of  the  execrable 
author  of  that  code  of  Atheism  called  ISifdeme  de  la  Nature. 

*<  ^  But  I  did  more'  with  horrib'e  reply,* ' 

The  fourth  cxclainiM,  ^  I  robb'd  yon  glowing  sky 

Of  her  proud  Regent.'     At  the  direful  sound. 
At  once  a,  gcn'ral  consternation  ran 
Thrj'  evcRy  order  of  the  dark  divan, 

And  eye%  of  beamlet's  horror  gaz'd  around. 
A  d«ad  vacation  seem'd  a  ^vliilc  to  last, 
While  each  on  other  glar'd  with  eyes  aghast 
^  .      At  length  in  hollow  murmur,  dull  and  deep) 

From  the  Tartarean  band  reluctiint  rose. 
As  when  a  river  with  hoarse  cadence  flows 

At  midnight  when  the  world  is  sunk  in  sleep." 

In  the  fourth  Canto,  the  characters  of  Robespierre  and  the  sanguis 
nary  monsters  of  the  iirst  Convention,  are  exhibited  ;  the  various  massa- 
cres, and  the  fate  of  the  king,  aie  again  introduced^  as  a  preparation  fur  a 
sublime  piece  of  imagery  from  tlie  Apocalypse.  The  ministers  of  Re- 
tribution are  thus  described : 

'*  When  lo  the  gates  of  Heaven  t:ide  openjkxs^''^  tc. 
'^  Down  the  long  vista,  like  the  bolted  fire 
Of  Jove,  three  warriours  came  with  looks  of  ire, 

With  shields  like  thundrous  clouds,  in  sable  arms ; 
And  gloomy  were  their  crests  that  wav'd  on  high, 
Like  embryo  storms  collecting  in  the  sky, 

To  field  and  flood  portending  deadly  harms." 

To  the  angels  are  given  cups  or  phials  adorned  m  ith  suitable  em* 
blems  ;  in  these,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  they  collect  the  blood  of  the 
royal  victim  and  his  friends. 

^*  To  the  four  warriors  then  that  waited  round, 

In  murky  mantles,  like  the  brood  of  night, 

They  gave  them  foaming  o'er  each  ample  brim, 
Witli  royal  blood,  and  each  a  dreadful  hj^mn 

Sang  to  his  delegafe  with  stern  delight. 

*  Flow  on,*  they  cried.  *  ye  crimson  torrents  flow^, 

From  every  purple  dfop  a  living  foe 

Shall  spring  to  being,  ami  with  double  death,"  &c. 

^^  Like  four  dark  pillars  of  ascending  4|f  le, 
The  giant  spectres  rose  amid  the  gloom. 

And  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  sky 
At  once  they  point  their  pinions  airy  sweep. 
And  reach  th$  regions  where  the  thunders  sleep^ 
Till  clouds  disploding  give  them  wings  to  fly. 

Then  o'er  the  fields  of  fine  aerial  blue, 

*  'Each  from  hit  goblet  flung  the  gory  dew, 
Diffasire,  like  a  crimson  cloud  afar. 

8hcddin|;^ 
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Shedding  a  sanguine  light,  that,  vcird  around    ' 
The  stellar  ^fw^  in  bloody  biHcnvs  drown'd, 

And  all  the  planets  look'd  reTCugc  and  war; 
And  kindling  in  its  fall  tfie  fluid  gore, 
Sccm'd  like  Goinorrah*s  flaming  storm  of  yore, 

Si^ecping  in  sulphVous  hurricane  along 
The  soil,  conceiv'd  beneath  the  fiery  blast. 
Hell  seemM  to  follow  wheresoever  it  past. 

And  clojuds  of  Erebus  the  Welkin  hung."  ^ 

Tlie  effects  of  this  miraculous  shower  are  next  pourtrayed ;  and>  in 
the  additional  Cantos  by  the  Xran^Iator^  it  is  continued  f  the  coiiimu* 
nicatiou  of  the  warlike  spirit  to  the  Russians  Is  thus  described : 

^'  They  saw  another  fiery  pageant  rnn 
Northward  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun. 

As  if  it  meant  to  fire  the  frozen  bear. 
And  wake  him  into  life  ;  nor  less  the  dharaa, 
The  hardy  Scythians  catch  the  wild  alarm, 

And  southward  march  to  ta^te  a  milder  year. 

Down  came  the  liying  storm  from  Wolga's  shore, 
Pannonjas  woods  rt bellow  to  the  roar. 

And  Scythians  stormy  htils  the  din  return. 
'  Descending  from  Carpathians  botmds  amain, 
The  levied  nations  flil'd  the  groaning  plain, 

And  Latium  smil'd,  and  Gallia  lobk'd  forlorn/' 

llie  different  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  are  rapidly  described^ 
*tiH  the  introduction  of  Buonaparte  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
French,- whose  desponding  is  thus  depicted^  in  accordance  to  the  for- 
mer iinagA7 : 

*'  The  dying  light  a  corruscation  sent, 

Like  lamps  expiring  when  their  oil  is  spent ; 

But  from  its  ceiifrc  burst  a  blazing  star, 
Along  the  sky  it  drew  a  fuTy  train, 
Then  h«v<TM  gttutly  o'er  the  midland  main,  ■ 

And  sparkling  set  in  Cyrnus'  woods  afar. 

Sudden  the  southern  breezes  seem'd*to  lAJng 
From  thence  a  dusky  demon  on  the  wicig"; 
A  bore  the  Celtic  camp  lie  seem'd  to  soar 
Whero  now  the  fated  youth  in  slamboss  lay,'*  &c- 
Afteir  describing  the  appoiulment  of  Napoleon  to  the  command  of 
the  Italian  army,  tlie  engagement  at  I.odi  is  thus  spiritedly  pourtrayed: 
**  Jn  vain  the  river's  brifti  is  liu'd  with  spears, 
In  vain  tnc  bridge  lier  airy  fortress  rears. 

Embattled  o'er  the  Hood,  and  sends  afar 
-The  vollied  thunder  from  her  lofty  mound,    • 
As  from  Heav'n*s  arch  the  lightnings  dart  around, 
The  "Gallic  whirlwind  sweeps  away  the  wivr." 

The  guide  is  introduced^  as  giving  Hugo  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  excursions  of  .Ngpoleon*s  fancy  ip  a  dream  entitled  '^  i^ypt*" 

*'  ATftunt 
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<^  A  vaunt  ^crrostrial  wws !  yc  scenes  arbc. 
Where  souls  to  souls,  irithout  matiriai  ryes, 

Are  Tisible,  and  thoughts  to  thoughts  appear 
Plain  as  the  Tarious  forms  that  rise  to  life, 
And  take  their  shapes  from  elemental  strife. 

To  fill  the  pageant  of  the  rolling  "year." 

^  Thou  oft  hast  dreani'd,  butnow  thy  mental  eyo,  - 
The  secrets  of  another  mind  shall  spy, 

And  mount  his  loinged  fanc^  tu  it  flics  ; 
As  if  you  dwelt  in  his  uncoa^'cious  brain, 
You  shall  behold  his  notions  wayward  tram, 

When  diScngagM  from  Reason's  sober  ties. 
^  Behold  the  dome  of  dre<ims,  it  towers  sublime/ 
As  if  uprear'd  to  mock  the  lapse  of  time, 

Though  built  of  pillar'd  (riouds,  and  covered  fair 
With  moony  beams  and  many  a  rainbow  hue, 
Commixt  or  chequered  with  celestial  blue, 

And  the  bright  crimson  of  Aurora's  car.* 

The  parts  unfold,  and  yonder  shado'wy  band, 
Like  elves  disper!»c,  &c.— — — " 
*'  Sec  one  by  moonlight,  down  t^ie  riTcr  fleets, 
Ilim  soon  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  meets. 

And  catcltes  from  his  spells  contagious  fire." 

The  dream^  the  decepti(Hi  arising  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the 
nrediction,  show  tlie  fancy  of  the  author  to  be  deeply  tinged  with 
oriental  fictions ;  yet,  as  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  been  a  re.^ier  of 
romances^  there  is  not  much  poetical  incougmity  in  supposing  thein  ta 
have  given  a  colour  to  his  dreutps.  The  opinions  of  falali5«iii  and  as- 
trology attributed  to  him^  form  the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
The  birth  of  An  ancus,  the  Genius  of  Fatalism,  by  a  sort  of; chemical 
magic,  is  au  allegorical  representation  of  the  strength  be  acquir&s  from 
the  propagation  of  such  doctrines.  *The  additional  Cantos  are  well 
conceived,  but  too  hastily  written;  tlicre  a^e  many  careless  pajisages^and 
some  very  obscure :  there  is  one  very  ridiculous  blunder  (P.  107), 
where  the  figtu'e  of^  sphinx  is  made  tolcstride  an  arch.  The  Notes 
contain  several  anecdotes  of  the  French  Revohtliou ;  they  ought  to 
have  been  mof e  copious ;  a  general  sketch  of  the  leading  c^ses  to  it,' 
given  as  an  iutrodiictioa,  would  have  vety  much  tended  to  tlie  illus* 
tratiou  of  the  Poem. 

•The  witch  of  Lapland,  (who  comes  in  like  a  witch,)  for  her  nan>^ 
does  not  occin*  in  the  first  title  page,  is  a  hajipy  imitation  of  Gray,  in 
jthe  bribes  which  the  demon  ofi'ers  the  hag  for  a  storii|  to  scatter  the 
British  fleet.  The  following  particulars  give  a  striking  picture  of  the 
effects  of  ambition  :  ^ 

"Phials  of  tears  T  will  bi^tow, 

B}'  matrons  shed  in  bitterest  woe, 

Aufl. cinders  swrpt  from  burning  towns, 
■  Aud  Jcwch  reft  from  pluudcrM  crowns, 
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This  scarf  is  dipt  in  infants'  blood,  < 

Shed  by  the  sire  in  liirious  mood,  ,   ,         .         ' 

When  robb'd  by  Cia^tl,  with  frenzj  wjljy 
Fainine  to  »hun,  he  stiibb^'d  hL(  child  s  ^ 

Thfi  maidAfn  that  tbi:»  girdle  wore 
Lies  pale  and  stiff  on  Wesor'a  shore, 
.    To  khun  tho  GauPs  infuriate  chace, 
$he  chose  tlie  wateir^s  cold,  embrace." 

The  tribute  to  okr  departed  Hero^  in  this  piece^  will  not>  we  inrtuh^ 
gine,  form  oiie  of  die  hiost  deciduous  wreaths  among  those  Uliich  \\k^ 
been  decficated  to  him. 

Mr.  Boyd  possiesses  a  musical  ear,  a  masterly  command  of  lan-^ 
gtiage,  great  justness  iind  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  vigorous  iuiagination. 

ITiis  work  is  very  properly  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wathias,,uho  deserves 
highly  from  the  literary  world  for  his  Italian  publications,  and  particu-* 
larJy  for  his  Edition  of  the  Original  Poeni. 

Dialogues  (m  the  Doctrines  dnd  Dnties  ofCkristifiniti/:  intended  for 
the  InftrHCiioH  of  the  Yonn^y  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Study  oftki 
tSfrcred  Scriptures,  tty  Mrs.  John  Jackson.  Two  Tols.  8vo. 
Pp.658:  I5s.  Rivington,  London  ;  Mamiers  and  Miller^  Edin- 
bargh.  .        ' 

^N  a  modest  and  WeH  written  Preface,  ]SIrs.  Jackson  obler\'as,  thai 
slie  chums  no  indulgence  or  tbrbeanince^  if  she  have  not  so  far  suc^- 
ceeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  she  h^  mivicu'  ill 
composing  thes^  volumes^  «s  to  have 'brought  forward  such  a  body  of 
Scripture  as  tenth  to  point  out  the  leading  dottrines  of  Clirijjtianity.*-^ 
i  *n  this  account  we  can  assure  her  and  tlie  public,  t!iat  she  stands  hi. nci  * 
me]  of  indulgence  or  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  readef,  fSr  sh6 
has  certainly  fuHiiled  the  task  which  she  had  uildertakcn  to  perform^ 
and  a  very  useful  task  it  assuredly  wi^s^  bdili  to  hcrserf,  in  the  course 
of  readhig  and  t>f  study  to  which  It  ntct i>sajrrv  tliVccted  Ijcr  attention, 
and  to  those  young  persons  tor  whose  use  it  was  oiiginally  intended ^ 
for  if  tliey  imbibe  that  sense  of  the  docU  ine  and  duties  of  tbi  islianily, 
which  tlieir  respectable  monitor  here  Jabours  to  jiupicss  on  .their 
y<»uthfu)  minds,  th«y  caiunot  fail.. to  lay  a  s^lid  fxHn\datiou  for  pc^eo 
4MHi  comfort  in  tliis  life,  and  for  happiness  in  that  to  come.  Let  the 
rash .  infidel,  and  the  proud  of  heart,  who.  make  human -^reason  tli« 
stancktrd  of  theii^fcdlief^  in  things  beyond  tlie  tinite  compreheosiou  of  a 
i:Toat<»d  being,  read  with  attention,  and  jiouder  well  on,  tho  foUoi^'itig 
just  and  pertinent  riiflections  : 

^'  In  a  work  designed  to  rrnJcV  (ho  Biiuly  of  (he  doctrines  and  duties  of 

Christianity,  as  unrblded  in  (he  Bible,  a  ^piTific  branch  of  education,  ^ 

is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  dispasition  uith^  which  >re  should  pr«pard 

ourselves  for  so  important  an  invcst^igation.     X  just  sense  of  our  own  in- 

.  sijfliclency,  and  the  coas.quenfucccssity.  of  an  infallible  rule  of  faKh  an^ 

conduct^* 
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conduct,  are  absolutely  requisite :  and  these  v/'iW  be  excited  by  adopting 
tke  advice  of  the  apostlt^,  *  Let  a  man  examitie^hinosdlf,'  ( I  Cor.  xi:  ^S.) 
Conscious  as  we  i^ist  become,  under  this  disoipfino,  that  our  nn(lii':«ta?ul- 
ings  require  to  be  i^nlt^jhtenod,  and  our  <\il!s  td  be  controuled  ;  we  shall 
naturally  be  led  to  enter  npoii  this '^tifdy,  iri  t^a't  simjilltity  and  humility 
of  heart  to  whirh  the  higliest  of  'all  reward;?  is'  ^imiexed,  ^  Blessed  arc  tho 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  Is  tlic  krngifomof'htavfewi.'     St.  Matth,  r.  3. 

*'  Let  us,  then,  earnestly  endeavour  to  cHtefft'OurselTes  of  every  pre- 
judice which  paay  occur  from  early  pirt?fir<5ssession,^  Or,  what  often  robs 
the  judgm^t  df  its  freedom,  the.%ia!i;of  iiidiiidnnl  character.  If  any 
pride  of  heart oxis^  widiiQ.u$,:le^  us  beiseech  our  God  to  aid  us  in  chaj)- 
tising  it,  th^t,  ^  not  leaning  to  our  own  understanding,!  (i^roveriMytMr.^«). 
but  '  c(ftnii)g  as  little  children,'  (St.  Mark,  x.,.1.30  with  humble  spirits^ 
willing  to  be  instructed j  we  may  enjoy  ant}  p^-ofitby^o^ur  glorious  privi-, 
lege  of  being  '  taught  of  God.* , Isaiah,  ii,  S,  "       . 

**  The  following  pagcs^  it  wU^be  eVideut,  arte  not  mcaiif  to  supersede, 
but  to  lead  to,  a  more  general  stilly  of  the  Scriptur  s..  A  partial  st^lcc- 
tion  ef  texts,  displaying  divine  love  in  the  most  beaiutifol,  energetic,^  su- 
blime, and  perspicuous  language,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  that 
aacred  rolurac,  which,  as  it  is  superior  vto  wftv^ry  human  c^mposittoiv.iii 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treatti,  is  equally,  ra^ecl  ab^Te  tli«ni  by\the  iri^nucr 
ID  which  th  y  are  unfoldtd  to.u^. ,  Can  there  lie  any  attraction  pr4*8eQted 
to  thamiud  as  grfat  as  that  which  arises  from  the  declaration  which. nay 
be  truly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Bible?  ^  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth, 
and  they  that  hear  and  keep   those  things  that  are   written  thereii)/ 

,  (Rev«  i.  3.)  Those  who  are  convinced  of  this'tni^h,  will  gtvb  tJieir  time 
to  read,  their  undorstanding  to>meditate  .upon^  jiiid  their  heart  to  obey, 
.the  revelaUon  of  God.  ;»■. 

^^  Wc  are  howcTer  required  to  observe,  that  among  the  duties  of  our 
most  holy  religion,  humility,  which  qualifies  us  for  its  acceptance^  is 
constantly  enjoined  respecting  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
conduct  of  life ;  and  that  some  mysteries  are  imparted  to  us  in  a  manner 
which  calls  upon  us  for^the  continual  exercise  of  this  truly  Christian  \ir- 
tue.  A  mystery  (according  to  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Harvest,)  sig- 
nifies *  what  is  partly  hidden  and  partly  revealed. '-^-{Jjerm on  oii  Religi- 
ous Mystery.)  In  religion  there  are  mysteries  which,  tnough  revealed  as 
facts,  are,  as  to  the  manner,  reserved  by  that  *  Being  whose  •  ihider- 
ftanding  is  infinite,*  (Psalm  cxlvii.  5.)  among  Ihose'  *  secret  things 
irhjch  belong  to  God.'  (Deut.  xxix.  -iD.)  Kesp|cting  these,  we  have 
our  aUotted  duty,  which  is,  to  accept  the  revealed  truth ;  and  can  it  be 
inade  a  question,  whether  we,  who  believe,  on  human  testimony,  thing* 
which  we  cannot  individually  know,  shall  doubt  the  revelations  of  our 
God,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  th^m  ?  Nature  M^ill  of  mystery: 
our  bl<^ed  Saviour  has  himself  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  invisible 
and  visible  tilings,  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  (St.  Mark^  iv.  36,  ^7.) ;  and 
the  illustration  is  so  evidently  appropriate,  that  it  is  presented  to  our 
Binds  by  almost  every  writer  on  these  subjec'ts.  The  fact  is  evident : 
Are  any  of  us  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  com- 
bined,  and  that  growth  efiected?     If  this  takes  place  in  the  material 

/world,  let  us  humbly  ackaowledge  that  there  may  be  in  the  spiritual 
irori4  mysteries  which  *  we  caan<>t  attain  unto/  "  (l^alui  cxxxix.  6.) 

Our 
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Our  blessed  Sarioar  has  instructed  us  to  hope  for  a  fa  tore  enlargement  of 
our' faculties,  by  a  glorious  resarrectln  in  a  spiritualized  body,  which  will 
noJonger  bear  d<)wn  and  imprison  the  sonl.  lie  taughi  a  lesson  of  |ia- 
ticnce,  as  well  as  hope,  declaring  that  ^  he  had  many  things  to  say*  unto 
his  disciples,  though  '  they  tould  not  then  bear  them  ;^(St.  John,  xvi.  12.) 
and  that  what  they  knew  not  at  that  time,  they  should  *  know  hcrcafterj 
(St  John,  xiii,  7  )  Thus  \vc  prrceive  that  our  present  dnty  is  to  believe 
revealed  facty,  and  humbly  to  confess,  because  it  is  rlcarly  declared,  that 
there  is  iji  the  divine  nature  of  God,  the  Father,  thu  Son,  and  the  floljr 
Ghost,  an  union  and  a  distinction  the  manner  of  which  U  concealed  fro«fi 
us.  *  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canit  thou  know;'  (Job,  xi.  8.) 
Let  as  also,,  on  the  same  anthority,  own,  that  the  divine  was  united  to 
t'^8  haman  nature  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  un- 
urstand,  and  thankfully  confess  the  power  of  that  heavenly  Spirit,  iviiich, 
uhile  it  operates  in  and  with  Our  hearts,  '  turnir\^  the  disobedient  to  ihm 
.fisdom  of  the  jiist,'  (St.  I^uke,  i.  17.)  act^s  in  a  mode  whicTi  is  awt'uU 
ly  incomprehensible.  i\oi>e  of  these  truths  contradict  pur  reason ; 
*  That  which  constitutes  a  contradiction  respecting  man,  is  no  contradic- 
tion respecting  God  ;'  (F^csUe.  Dialogue  with  a  Socinim  ;)  but  they  arc* 
all  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  present  faculties.  '  It  is  impo$:»ib1e'  (says 
Archbishop  Tiltotson,  speaking  of  the  Trinity^  '  for  a  iinite  mind  i# 
judge  of  the  real  ditlereuces  which  are  consistent  uith  the  unity  of  an 
infinite  Beirg.' " 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Vanity  is  the  parent  af 
Scepticism.  Man  finding,  that,  by  intense  sliuiy,  and  the  pro- 
per application  of  those  powers  with  which  it  lias  pleiiied  the  Crtiatur 
in  his  bounty  to  supply  him,  he  c;ui  attahi  to  the  right  uuderslaiiciiig 
4>f  things,  which  to  the  indoleut  and  the  unlearned  had  appeared  uuat* 
tainable;  is  unliappily  led,  but  too  often,  so  to  judge  of  lus  facilities,  a« 
to  suppose,  tliat,  wilh  regard  to  the  comprehension  of  tilings  visibfe  or 
invisilde,  natural  or  revealed,  what  is  not  comprehensible  by.  tltosc 
fiiciilties,  be  cannot  be  expected  to  believe. — ^"ilius,  making  his  iinite  . 
and  faliibk  reasoa  the  standard  of  belief,  he  procee^is  step  by  step,  by 
a  natural  progress,  from  Scepticism  to  Tnfiderity.  I>isre;;urding  tliat 
buibility^  that  poverty  of  spirit,  what  the  blessed  I'ounder  of  our  faith  . 
has  so  strongly  inculcated,  as  the  right  temper  of  mind  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  our  Christian  duties,  such  a  man,  buoyed  up  |>y  the  waves  of 
self-siifficiency,  obstinately  perseveres  in  error  J  and,  in  his  zeal  to  muke 
converts  to  his  own  mischievous  and  destructive  aoii/ns,  becom*s,  ia 
course  of  time,  a  confirmed  Atheist.  Hence  arises-  tl?;;  abst>lutc  neces- 
sity of  impressing,  as  strongly  a')  possible,  oi  the  minds  of  youth,  the 
duty  of  humility,  au#a  proper  sense  of  their  own  insuficiency.  Wiib- 
out  ibis  indispensable  basis,  the  attempt  to  raise  a  Christian  suptr- 
stracture  would  be  nu^ttory  and  vaiti.  I'iie  various  Joc^trines  aud 
duties  of  ^%hich  die  autlior  treats,  are  discussed  in  these  voiuuir:s  iu  a 
plain^  but  impressive^  manner,  well  suited  to  the  subject,  and  weU  cal- 
caiated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  scholar.  S'.ic  has  consulted  the 
best  autlioritieSf  and  has  made  the  best  use  of  theui,  which  is  certumiy 
BO  smali  znerit.     llie  subjects  in  tlie  Urst  volume  are,   Ths  Creathn, 

The 
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The  Nature  aii^  Jltrlhutes  of  God,  The  Fall,  Man  in  his  Originat 
State,  Sin  and  Death,  Redemption,  The  Divine  Nature  of  ifhriat, 
The  Human  Nature  of  Christ ,  Sacrijices  anfi  the  Institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  The  Resurrection  and  Ascension y  §  The  Jloltf  Spirit, 
— ^Thosc  of  the  second  are.  Faith,  The  Assent  of  the  JJnderstund' 
ing  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  The  Effect  of  Faith,  Repentance, 
Jiaptism,  and  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Prayer,  Obedience,  The^  Ten  Commandments,  Confirtnation, 
41  fid  the  Jjord's  Sfipper^  and  The  Judgment.  It  will  be  perceived,  by 
this  eniuneration  of  tlie  topics  of  discussioD^  that  they  include  the  lead* 
ing  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  A  single  specimen  of  tliese 
dialogues  will  convey  a  more  correct  notion  of  tliem  to  qnr  reslders^  • 
tlian  any  additional  observations  of  our  own  :  we  shall  therefore  extract 
II  portion  of  the  dialogue  on  '  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ/  not  as 
being  either  better  or  worse  ^lan  the  rest^  but  as  admitting  more  easily 
of  abridgement. 

<(  Prcccp. — ^Tbis  astonisnment,  (hough  it  may  rcntain  respecting  the 
iironderful  onion  of  his  divine -and  human  nature,  i«Hl  cease  to  operate  as 
<o  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  vhen  we  consider  that  he  conde* 
.ficcnded  to  become  at  once  an  instructor  and  an  example  to  mankind. 

"  <  lucarn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  Jowly  of  heart,'  (iJt.  Matth.  xi. 

29.)  is  a  commandment  which  onght  never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  that  it 

was  given  to  us  by  that  Lord  who  was  so  supreme  in  power,  that  ^  his 

-right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victory,'  (Psalms,  xcviii. 

1.)  which  he  alone  is  able  to  obtain. 

'*  Wc  cannot  too  often  observe,  that  he  who  has  obtained  for  us  th6 
blessed  hope  of  ^  the  renewal  of  the  divine  image'  on  our  souls,  not  m\\f 
became  a  partaker  of  our  nature,  bat  submitted  to  every  temptation, 
sorrow  and  suffering,  to  which  it  is  liable.  Although  Ije  had  ^no  sui,'  he 
partook  of  that  rite  which  was  the  sign  of  puriftcation  from  sin.  Upon 
ticcasion  of  which  we  have  the  solemn  and  glorious  attestation  already  ad. 
▼crtcd  to.     Mitt,  iii,  16,  17.  * 

*'  Pupil.  —  *  And  loy  the  hearcns  zcere  opened  unto  him^  and  he  saw  (he 
tpirit  of  God  desc^uUng  like  a  dovc^  and  lighting  upon  him.  And 
lo^  a  twiuffrom  heaven  sa^ingy  This  is  7»y  beloved  Sony  in  Ts^ham  I  am 
t^cll  plea^cdJ* 

u  precep. — Immccllatirfy  after  this  glorious  attestation,  we  behold  Wm 
encountering  and  triumjAiing  over  the  temptations  oftVred  by  that 
guiHy  and  seducing  spiiit  Mho  conquered  the  parent  of  mankiud  in 
paradise. 

**  it  is  observed,  (Bishop  of  London's  lecture  on  this  subject,  and 
Note,)  that  the  temptation  of  ('hrist  in  the  wilderness  bears  an  evident 
analogy  io  that  of  Adam,  with  this  great  and  important  distinction:  in 
the  first  instance,  Satan  prevailed,  aiB  man  fell ;  in  Ilic  second,  he  [Satan ^ 
was  resisted  and  drfealed.  Our  blessed  Lon!  U  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  *  first  Adam,'  (iiee  especially 
1  Cor.  XV.)  and  with  fhe  diO'erent  conduct  of  him  who  transgressed  the 
•ommandtnent,  and  of  him  who  in  this  and  every  instance  fulfillcd^tfie  will 
of  G  od,  the  great  mystery  of  our  redemption  is  probably  connected  ;  for 
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it  is  expresslf  reTealcd,  that  after  his  baptism,  and-preyiovs  to  his  entering 
upon  his  public  ministry,  *  Then  zcas  Jesus  led  uf  of  thi  Spirit  to  be 
t(fjffpied  of  the  diivU^'  (St.  MaltPi.  iv,  1 . )  , 

''  Pupil. — Did  riot  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  give  him  a  power  of  re« 
isistanfce  which  Adam  had  not? 

«^  Pi'eccp.— A$thedccfe?ation  dfthc  Jtposlle  is  positive,  that  he  was 
'  in  M  points  tempted  like  as  zee  are^ijet  iciihout  sin^'  (Hebrews,  iv.  15.) 
we  ftitist  conclude  that  It  wrts  in  his  human  nature  that  he  opposed  the  ad- 
Vereary  of  man,  who  ther^upoi>i  <  departed  from  him  for  a  season^''  (St.\ 
Luke,  iv.  IS.)  and  ix>  whom  we  are  consequently  led  to  impot*  his  strong 
sehseof  tli«  aufferiog  introduced  by  sin,  which  he  experienced  in  his  agony 
ia  tiio  gar^etth  lt«{^K!|irs  that  he  was  sensible  iit  his  human  iiature  of  that 
ftiiremernMsery  to  which  Adam's  guilt  had. subjected  man,  when  he  said, 
^  My  soul  is  exceeding  sornotofulyeven  unio  d9(ith ;'  (St.  Matth.  xxvi* 
jJ8.)  ana  th^  it.was  from  that  .or  cr  whelming- agony  thathe  prayed  to  be 
delivered. 

*'  Pupil.:— Has  x\  ,|^'£  |,jjg„  imagined  that  this  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  visionary  and  hot  aciual  ?  '  '       .        .  •    . 

*'  Pretep.—Some  learned  and  able  divines  have  embraced  this  idea^  from 
so;ne  dii&culties  which  occur  in  the  subject  taken  literally;  ilw  force  of 
which  nre  f  is]  much  lessened  by  the  considerations  ottered  in  the  lecture 
(Bishop  of  London's  lec'tiire  on  the  temptation  of  our  Loan,)  to  which 
we  have  adverted :  and  in  fact;  ns  is  there  justly  observed,  were  we  to 
radiice  to  a%uratite  sense  «]1  that  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend  in  a 
positive,  the  scriptures  themselves  would  afi'ord  us  no  certain  information  : 
/or  what,  as  wc  hate  already  seen,  can  language  assert  more  decidedly, 
tha?  that  after  his  baptisni  oiir  blessed  Lord  was  led  by  the  spirit  into 
.the  teiidern^sgj  to^^qdorf^  an. 'actual  trial  or  temptahCm  ?  When  He  re- 
Sbitpd  the  counsel  whiq)i  [w-ould  have  led  him  to  supply,  by  ^a  exercise  of 
miracidoiK  poifrer,  that  want  of  food  of  which  he  wa^Jhen  scn^bl^,  Satan 
<:ould  not  but  be  aswed  by.a.pe^ly  which  acknoivl^died  the  supremacy  of 
Goo  in  its  i-i^ht  of  epptrol  over  natural  desires.  St,  Matth.  iv.  4. 
;  *^  Pupil.— .<  And  he  answered  arid  said^  it  tV  written,  n.an  shall  not  liz^e 
Oy  br^ddaione^  but%y  every  xx^rd  ichi^h  proceedeih  out  vf  the  mouth  of 
GbB.'  .,'"."  '' 

•  **  Prccep,7-*-This  part  of  Ac  temptation  appears  more  elpressly  to  re- 
senal/ic  that'OfieTe*to  Adam;  but  we  have  to  rom^Vk,  that  the  subsequent 
sugge^iffotas  respe^tfng'  Ihe  desires  of  ambition  'and  the  ^ pt^  of  life^^ 
mete  all  presented  on  a  siniTlar- principle,  th&f  o#  braving  the  '  Most 
iliOH,'  by  Yenouncing  that  dependehce  upen  hntt  which  our  blessed 
lKMi»  wai  eonteoted  in.  his  human  iiatur^  always  to  testify." 

'  We  cann6t  but  cofisiifer  this  woHt  as  highly  cVeditable  to  the  re- 
ai^tAHe  aiithcir,  and  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  stock*  of  books, 
IW'Ae  itaproveni^t  of  youth. 

An 


Aovj/ucA  are  added  sow  Remark^  on^tfte  Syste 
IJeivetitiJf.     J2mo.     Pp.  oQs.    Johnson,     1805. 
V^^  ^«  tr^lyr^t^/lossiwhat  lo  say  QftKis  piiWipirtion.    An  attentive 
m;^  r^pcatfd  pefiwalpf  iyt  hrtll^t  enabled  us  to  guDss  wiA 
>'o.  ciji,  VOL,  XXVI.  '  C  intentioa 
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intention  it  vras  written.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  thinks  that 
the  object  of  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  professed  to  be.  Under 
the  title  of  a  Philosophical  Essay  it  bears  the  characteristical  marks  oF 
a  highly  finished  burlesque.  Perhaps  the  author,  teased  and  outof  ^ 
patience  with  the  extravagancies  of  metaphysical  writers,  has  resolved 
to  avenge  himself  Vipon  that  vexatious  tribe,  by  holding  up  to  the  world 
an  overcharged  picture  of  their  absurdities.  This  view  of  the  per- 
formance is  certainly  more  friendly  than  any  other  to  tlie  reputation  of 
its  author;  for  die  merit  it  certainly  possesses,  as  a  vehicle  of  ridicule, 
iBust  necessarily  vanish  when  we  regard  -  it  as  a  serious  attempt  to  de-» 
velope  the  principles  of  human  action.  That  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  we  shall  briefly  lay  before  him  the  ptm^ 
cipal  doctrines  of  this  essay,  widi  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate^  them. 

At  the  outset  <rf  the  work  we  are  informed,  tliat  "it  is  the  design 
of  it  to  show  that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  disinterested,  or  that  it 
is  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others,  in  the  same  way,  and 
from  the  same  direct  motives  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  the  pursuit 
of  our  own  interest."  The  problem  to  be  solved  then  is,  whether  be- 
nevolence and  self-love  orfginally  issue  from  the  same  source,  and  be 
fundamentally  the  same  principle  of  action.?  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that  this  is  not  the  Question  which  they  find  agitated  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  «epicareans,  and  which  has  been  taken,  up  in  later  times  by 
Hobbes,  Rochefoucault,  Hartley,  and  Helvetius.  With  these  philoso- 
phers the  contrdversy  turned  upon  the  doctrine,  thatall  human  conduct 
may  be  udtimately  referred  to  a  general  principle  of  self-love.  With 
our,author  it  is  confined  to  the  inquiry,  \\iietlier  self-love  and  bene^o^ 
lence  may  not  be  referred  to  the  same  original  lipCitude  or  susceptibi- 
lity ?  In  the  former  case,  human  action  became  a  subject  of  analysis, 
mQtiyes  were  sjfited,  consciousness  was  consulted^  and  ihe  influence 
of  education  weighed.  In  die  latter^  we  are  coiraned  to'  the  infant 
state  of  our  species,  when  instinct  and  reason' unite  in  those  stafes  of 
mind  which  produce  action,  wh6n  consciousness  is  unaccompanied  by 
reflection^  and'when  education  has  not  yet  formed  habits/and  stamped 
character.  The  former  controversy  remains  undecided,  because  it  is. 
difficult  to  trace  witli  certainty  any  given  action  to  the  motive  whence. 
it  sprung^  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  decompose  that  motive  iiitO' 
all  die  varieties  of  sentiment,  and  fei^ng,  and  bias,  and  caprice,  whicb.^ 
make  it  up.  The  latter  must  for  ever  remain  iindetermined,.be€ai«^ 
it  is  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  reasoning,  for  Uiat  collection  of 
words  which  fills  the  volume  before  us  cannot  be  called  by  that  nqn^f 

The  fundamental  doctriiw  of  our  author's  hypothesis  i^,,.t)^Vv^ 
lias  no  such  connection  with  his  futur'fe  being  as  to  caiise  him  tp  feel 
more  mterest  in  what  he  himself  may  suffer  or  enjoy  hereafter.,  than  i» 
die  future  condition  of  others.  Upon  this  assumption  fe  WabhsHed 
die  iiajtural  disinterestedness  fer  which  he  contends,  somehow  in  die 
following  manner : 

«  We  taiuj  att  interest  only  in  what  ^  feel.  We  do  iidt  ftke  art  19- 
t^est  in  die  present  feelings  of  4mtt^f  becaine  %e'tetV6  no  facmlty  bjr 

•      -    •  •    whick 
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wMch  we  can  become  conscious  of  them^  in  ]ike  manner,  because  ive 
btTe  no  faculty  by  which  we  ean  lie  made  conscious  of  our  own  future 
feelings,  it  is  Impossible  that  we  can  be  interested  in  them.'' 

T^m  conclusion  is  evidently  absurd,  and  is  contradicted  by  the' ex- 
perience of  every  thinking  being."  The  source  of  the  error  clearly  is 
the  uncommon  acceptation  of  t|ie  term  interest.  The  author  seems^to 
confine  its  import  solely  to  consciousness  of  pleasant  or  painful  feelings 
arising  from  objects  of  sense.  *'  I  can  conceive,"  (says  he,  j),  5.) 
*^  that  a  n^an  must  be  necessarily  interested  in  his  own  ^ptual  feelings^ 
whatever  these  may  be,  merely  because  he  feels  them.  He  cannot 
help  receiving  pain  from  what  gives  him  pain,  or  pleasure  from  what 
Jpes  him.  {pleasure.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  have  the  sanie 
necessary,  aW)hite  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  himself,  or  in  His 
own  pleasures  and  pains  generally  speaking,  whether  he  feels  them  or 
not."  Now  it  is  wdl  known,  that  among  the  most  correct  writers,  as  ^ 
weU  as  in  common  life,  the  term  intere':t,  or  the  phrase  to  take  interest, 
IS  used  in  a  different  and  more  extended  signification.  We  are  said  to 
take  an  interest  in  whatever  excites  our  wishes,  our  hopes,  or  fears,  and 
not  in  the  sensations  produced  hy  a  ri<^h  sauce  or  a  bcTttle  of  Burgundy. 
Availing  himself,  however,  of  this  illegitimate  use  of  the  phi^ase,  lie 
foes  on  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  to  expose  the  stupidity  of  those 
fbMj  Qfe  of  the  common  opinion,  that  we  really  do  feel  an  interest  in 
vbat  is  future.  He  at  last  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that  such  an  iar 
erest  can  be  felt,  because  man  js  possessed  of  no  faculty  bj  which  he  i^ 
dade  conscious  of  future  sensations;  in  other  words,  because  he  has 
lO  faculty  by  which  he  can  be  made  conscious  of  the  flavour  of  a^each 
kefbre  be  has  tasted  it,  or  of  the  pahi  of  a  wound  before  it  be  inflicted. 
'  If"  (says  be,  p.  7.)  "  a  man  on  the  rack  really  felt  no  more  than  lie 
mst  have  done  from  an  apprehension  of  the  same  punishment  a  year 
e  fore  J  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  this  reasoning." 

Tlie  author  was  certainly  aware  that  he  was  combating  a  phantom  of 
ia  own  creation,  and  carrying  a  triumph  only  over  his  own  absurdities* 
f&t  satisfied,  however,  with  this  victor)',  he  again  attacks  his  own  ex» 
ftvagancies  in  the  form  of  personal  identity.  He  supposes  that  some 
le  of  his.  antagonists  has  replied  to  him  thus :  *'  I  am  convinced  that 
iir  relsoning  is  just  and  conclusive,  and  agree  witli  you,  that  the . 
[fish  principle  is  not  created  m  man  by  means  of  a  faculty  which  gives 
va  a  previous  actual  foretaste  of  Nvhat  is  to  befal  him  bercafjterf  but 
ay  not  the  conviction,  that  he  s/iall  have  the.  experience  of  pleasure 
d  pain,  throw  an  interest  over  futurity  f  To  which  he  rejoins  io 
I  ^28.)  '^  TCbe  reaJitj/  of  my  future  interest  in  any  object  cannot  Ijive 
a  real  interest  in  |hat  object  at  present,  unless  it  could  be  shown, 
p  in  consei}uence  of  my  being  the  same  individual,  I  have  a  neces'^' 
sympathy  with  uij  future  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain,  by  which 
;  tliey  produce  in  me  the  same  mechanical  impulses  as  if^  their 
vr^Tfi  really  j>resent.  Thf  puncture  of  a  pin  causing  ax\  irrita-?. 
'tbe'extrenuty  of  one  of  the  nerves,  is  j^nsibily  felt  along  Ihi^ 
C  2  whofe 
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'wfaole  extent  of  that  nerve;  a  violent  pain  in  one  of  my  Hmbs  disordew 
my  whole  fra];;9e.  I  feei  at  the  same  moment  the  impressions  mitde  on 
opposite  parts  of  my  body]^  the  same  conscious  principle  pervades  eveiy 
part  pf  n^e,  it  is  in  my  bands,  my  feet,  my  eyes,  ihy  eays  at  the  -same 

•time,  or  at*any  rate  is  immediately  gffectqd  by  whatever  is  impressed 
on  all  these ;  it  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  oi^an  for  a  certsun  time ; 

.  it  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  whole  sentic^^  system,  nothing  tfa^t 
passes  in  any  part  ran  be  indifferent  to  me.     Here  ^Ve  havje  a  distinct  , 
idea  of  a  real  individualit}'  of  person^  and  a  consequent  identity  of  in- 
terests.    TiU  Some  such  diffusive  conscious  principle  can  be  sho^n  to 
exist,  producing  a  real  connection  between  my  future  sensations  and  , 
present  impnlses,  collecting  and  uniting  the  different  successive  mo- 
ments of  my  being  into  one  general  representative  feeling  of  sfelfP^ 
interest,  as  the  impressions  made  on  different  parts  of  my  body  are  iSi 
conveyed  to  one  common  principle  of  tliought,  it  is  vain  to  tell  'me  that 
I  have  the  same  interest  in  my  future  sensations  as  if  they  were  present^ 
^because  I  am  the  same  individual.     Howe%'er  nearly  alfied,  howeve» 
similar  I  may  be  to*  my  future  self,  whatever  other  relation  I  may  beaf 
to  that  self,  so  long  as  there  is  not  this  intercommunity  of  thoughts 
and  fedingS/  so  long  as  there  is  an  aljsolnte  separation,  an  insurmouat- 
able  barrier  iSxed  between  the  present  and  the  future,  so  that  I  neithec, 
am,  nor  can  possibly  be  afiected  at  present  by  what  I  am  to  feel  faere-^ 
after,  1  am  not  to  any  moral  or  practical  purpose  the  same  being. .  )^J 
tural  impossibilities  cannot  be  made  to  give  way  to  a  mere  court^  ol 
expression."     We  have  already  given  the  key  to  this  pkiful  tophistry. 

The  author  has  been  labouring,  so  far  as  we  have^one,  to  prorj 
that  tfcere  is  no  way  by  whidi  self-love  getd  admittance  iht\)  the  human 
heart  which  is  not  likewise  bt)en*to  bt?rt«volence.  We  sHall  ilc^'beJ 
holid  him  draw  aside  theS'^i^  fix)m  that;  wonderi^il  s0»rce  of  feeling  is 
which  these  twin-bom  principles  of  action  are  ^enerateet.  Wfe  d6  nc^ 
think,  however,  that  he  executes  .this  part  of  ths  plan  with  hii  usnaj 
ability.  In  the  iirst  place,  we  coiijecture,''.oiir  philosopher  would  hav^ 
us  to  understand,  that  the  human  mind  is  powerfully  smitten  with  ^ 
love  of  good,  as  such,^nnd  as  forcibly  struck  with  aversion  to  evfl  betb 
it  refers  these  ideas  to  itself  or  to  others;  and,  secondly,  that  the  imi 
pxiBtion'  throTvs  us  forward  into  futurity,  and  interests  us,  w^tfi  grc 
impartiality,  either  in  our  own  welfare  or  that  of  others^  according 
the  idea  of  either  may  be  the  more  vivid  and  powerful.  Agreeably 
this  view  of  the  matter,  objects  are  not  considered  as  good  or  the  coij 
trary,  from  the  tnowtedge  that  they  are  fitted  to  excite  in  us  pleas^ri 
or  }>ainfu^  sensations ;  for  the  audior  thhiks,  '^  that,  in  the  first  ii 
etance,  the  idea  of  personal  pleastue  or  pain  can  only  affect  the  mind  \ 
a  distinct  idea  of  that  which  is  in  itseff  the  object  of  desire  or  aversioi 
and^at  the  idea  of  self  is  nothmg  more  than  the  first  and  most  distil 
idea  we  have  of  a  being  capable  of  receiving  pleasure  and  paio^  (p.  x  < 
and  consequently  that&e  reason  why  a  child  fi^^t  wlHs  or  pursues  1 
owu  goodj  is  not  because  it  is  his,  but  because  it  is  good,^  (1^.3^ 
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Now  Jto"  us  who  think  that  the  terms  goofl'  and  evil,  desirable  and  dis- 
iagreeab]£^  are  expressive  of  ideas  originaHyibilned  in  our  own  minds 
from  personal  experience  of  the  objects  to  which  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied; the  doctrine  that  any  thing  is  an  object  of  desire  or  aversion  in 
Itself,  and  witfidnt  being  referred  to  intelligent  and  sentient  beings, 
appears  to  be  very  absurd  indeed. 

As  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  facts  like  impossibilities  will  give  way 
to  no  courtesy  of  expression,  that  the  greater  part  of  men  are  more 
interested  in  their  own  welfare  than  in  that  of  others;  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  author  to  account  for  it,  consistently  Avith  his  hypothesis. 
ihe'fcculty  of  imagination,  as  was  just  now  mentioned,  as  represented 
as  the  medium  by  which  the  mind  b  interested  in  futurity ;  and  as  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  tiiose  of  others,  make  the 

Jlpnie  direct  appeal  to  that  facuhy,  as  the  rye  receives  \\ ith  equal  dis- 
thictness  the  impression  of  bur  own  external  form,  and  that  of  others^ 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  ciuiosity  to  know  how  the  preference' is 
ultimately  given  to .  o\xt  own  concerns.  In  -attempting  to  explain  this 
pomt  ill  the  human  oecanomy,  our  Essayist  certainly  overturns  his  own 
theory ;  and,  like  a  despairing  soldier^  tunis  his  arms  against  himself. 

'*  Every  sensation  that  I  feel,  or  that  afterwards  recurs  vividly  to  my 
memoijj  streh^hcns  the  sense  of  self;  wjiich  increased  strengtii,  in  the 
mechanical  feeiing^  is  transferred  to  the  general  idea,  and  to  my  remote^ 
fiiture,  imaginary  interest:  whereas  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  otf 

J^others  being  always  imaginary,  having  no  sensible  interest,  no  restless 
mechanical  impulse  to  urge  it  on,  the  tics  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
•ethers  hang  loose  upon  us,  the  interest  we  take  in  their  welfare  seenis 
to  be  soroeihing  foreign  to  our  own  bosom??,  to  be  transient,  arbitrary, 

.  and  direiitly  opposite  to  the  nejCessar}-,  absolute;  pormanent  intere^ 
vhicb  we  have  in  the  pursuit  of  oiir  pwn  welfare."  .  (P..!^.)  And 
again,  '*  there  is  natmally-  no  essential  diftercncc  between  the  motives 

.  by  ^^•:ich  I  am  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  my  own  igood,  anJl  Ihoser  by 
which  I  am  impelled  to  pursue  the  good  of  others:  but  though  there 
is  not  a  diflFerence  in  kind,  there  is  one  in  degree."    (P.  12f.)     After 

'  tfa»  concession,  who  does  not  scie  that  the  controversy  hinges  upon 

^^erbai  ambiguity? 

We  have  thus  drawn  the  outlines  of  a  work  in  which  tlici^ia  cer- 
tairily  some  ability  cruelly  sacrificed  to  an  overbearing  and  wlitmsicai 
ima^nation.  The  author  is  iindoubtedly  one  of  those  gentlemen  of 
leisure  and  easy  circumstances,  who,  to  prei-ent  their  ideas  from  stag- 
nating^ occasionally  introduce  among  tliem  a  little  poetical  frenzy^  or 
.metapLysical'absiu'dity.  With  whatever  intention  he  may  have  issued 
this  litd«  volume  to  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  contains  any 

:  thing  to  alann  the  friend  of  virtue.     It  is  a  little  innoceut  ab^ird^*essay, 

[  wbi^  a  philosopher  may  be  induced  to  read  fvom  seeing  its  title^  and 

[  which  he  wilt  lay  aside  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

I      Subjoined  to  the  Essay  are  some  remarks  on  the  Systejos  of  Hartley 

Idod  Hdvetius,    Of  these  we  shall  only  obseirve^  diattkey  do  noy^HT"^ 

I 

1       . 
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any  degree,  atone  for  the  clumsy  reasoning  which  precedes  them.  The 
greatest  admirers  of  Hartley,  whb  are  not^  like  Prieatley  and  Belsham, 
materialists^  admit  that  his  theory  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  is  en- 
compassed  with  groundless  conceptions^  and  fanciful  allusions ;  so  that 
the  attacks  of  our  author  were  directed  against  a  point  which  has  been 
long  abandoned  by  the  most  skilful  defenders  of  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

What  struck  us  as  most  nov^  in  these  remarks^  is  the  eagerness 
shown  on  all  occasions  by  the  critic  to  vent  a  little  ill-nature  against'^ 
Mr.  Macintosh,  Mho  some  years  ago  read  lectures  on  Metaphysica) 
subjects  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     That  gentleman  b  taken  notice  of  no  less 
than  three  limes,  in  a  manner  very  disgraceful  to  an  anonumous  author. 
Speaking  of  certain  philosophical  doctrines,  he  says,  *'  This  very  curi- 
ous analysis  was  also  delivered  with  great  gravity  by  Mr.  Macintosh  to 
the  metaphysical  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     I  confess  I  like  ingeniiity^j 
however  misapplied,  if  it  be  but  a  man's  own :  but  the  dull,  ^ected,   ' 
pompous  repetition  of  nonsense,  is  not  to  be  endured  with  patience."  (So 
we  have  experienced  in  reviewing  this  Essay).     *'  In  retailing  what  is  • 
not  pur  own,  the  only  merit  must  be  in  the  choice  or  judgment.     A 
man,  .however,  without  originality,  may  yet  have  common  sense  mdd  ' 
common  honesty.    To  be  a  hawker  of  worn-out  paradoxes,  and  a 
jpander  to  sophistry,  denotes  indeed  a  desperate  ambition,"      (P.  194*) 

We  cannot  conjecture  how  Mr.  Mcintosh  has  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  brother  metaphysician,  if  it  be  not,  that  our  author 
suspects  the  lectui-es  of  that  gentleman  to  have  had  the  same  effect^ 
upon  him  that  reading  of  romances  had  on  Don  Quixote.  It  is  but  fair^ 
however,  to  add,  that  these  lectureSj^  so  far  from  containing  any  thing 
the  least  objectionable,  were  such  as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  men 
of  the  soundest  principles,  and  of  the  most  correct  judgment. 

Notes- on  the  West  Indies:  written  during  the  Expedition  under  the 
.  Command  &f  the  late  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombif:  including 
Observations  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Settlements  cap^ 
tured  by  tlie  British  Troops,  upon  the  Coast  of  Guiana ;  likeimse 
Remai-lcs  relating  $o  the  Creoles  and  Slaves  of  the  Western  Colonies, 
tindthe  Indians  of  South  America:  with  occasional  Hints,  regard-x 
i^  the  Seasoning,  or  Yellow  Fever  of  Hot  Climates,     By  Geoi^e 
jPmckard,  M.D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Deputy  la* 
spcctor-Oeneral  of  Hospitals  to  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  PhysiciaiK 
-   to  tlie  Bloomsbury  Dispensary.    3  Vols.    8vo.    Pp.  1576.     I-ong- 
man  and  Co.     Ig06. 

'TPHE  prrflitiinary  matter  of  these  volumes  has  nothing  to  do  ^itb 

'   ^ Ae  CJohterrts,  as  stated  in  the  title  page;  the  author,  no  doubt^ 

»amu.?ed  hiniself,  previously  to  his  voyage,  by  noticing  in  hJI  inemoranciiii 

•every  occi«'rence,  ho;vever  trirting,  which  he  conceived  ^ould  satis^ 

the  requisitions  of  private  friendship.  But  what' have  the  {Public  to  <loi 
*;:«kh  sucfe  Infling''?  Nothing  whatever.  Our  circulating  Hbraries  arc 
^M|ft>f  wastd  paper ;  atid  we  wgb^  vdemlf  sigh,  for  ap  lera  of  coftimotii 
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sense.  Journals  are  .obtruded  upon  the  public,  recpcding  nothing ; 
adding  noithing  to  the  stock  either  of  usefiilness  or  of  amusement.  This 
rage  for  scribbling  must  be  opposed,  or  we  shall  speedily  be  inun* 
dated.  L^t  manly  criticism  do  its  duty,  and  the  evil  may  be  checked. 
We  will  do  our  duty,  regardless  alike  of  the  frowns  and  oi  the  smiles  of 
any  one.  "* 

Dr.  Pinckard's  first  letter  is  dated  from  Southampton,  the  3d  of 
October   1795;  its  contents  may  be  compressed  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  nutshell ;  as  may  indeed  the  contents  of  several  of  tlie  sub- 
sequent letters.  They  are  characterised  by  the  ordinary  cant  of  modem 
tourists ;  "  concerning  the  correspondence  of  distant  friends."     "  Mail 
coach  associates,"  &c.  &c.     From  Southampton  the  autlior  travelled 
to  London;    and. from  London  he  travelled  back  to  Southampton. 
•Disappointment  and  conjecture  upon  his  ulterior  destination  form  the 
burthen  of  these  introductory  letters.      In  letter  "the  fifth,  ho>vever, 
we  fiiid  the  doctor  detained  in  suspense  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  visitiJ 
the  dock-yard,  Haslar  hospital,  &c.;  and,  for  the  edificatio\i  of  his 
readers,  gives  them  a  description  of  a  ^^  Portsmouth  Poll  ;*'  but,  from 
•  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  and  taste  of  our  readers,  we  must  forego  the*  pain 
of 'extracting  it.     From  letter  the  fifth  to  letter  tl^  ninth,  Portsmouth 
still !  In  the  last  letter,  however,  we  find  Dr.  P.  comfprUibly  on  boavd. 
the  Ulysses  transport  at  Spithead,  and. are  favoured  witli  an  account,  in 
tiie  author's  usual  manner,  of  the  hurry,  confusion,  and  scrambling  for 
.provisions,  which  he  witnessed  at  Portsmouth  previous  to  his  embark^ 
ation.     ^^  All  the  'butchers'  and  bakers'  shops  were  quickly  emptied. 
Not  a  loaf,  nor  a  bit  of  meatj  not  even^  carrot,  nor  a  cabbage  re- 
mained, and  many  went  empty  away,     l^ither  porters  nof  servants 
were  required,  but  every  one,  who  was  successful  enough  to  put  his 
hand  upon  any  provisions,  gladly  became  the  bearer  of  his  own  load. 
To  show  you  Uie  extremity  to  which  we  were  reduced,  I  may  tell  yoii 
that  our  party  stopped  a  man,  upon  [in}  the  street,  who  was  carrying 
home  a  large  giblet  pie,  hot  from  the  oveu,  which  we  tempted  him  to  l^t 
us  take  on  board,  by  offering,  for  the  pie  and  the  dish,  more  than  doub^ 
their  value;  or,  indeed,  any  money  [?s;A2cA]  he. might  demand.'*    So 
much  for  the  carrots,  the  cabbages,  and  the  seizure,  vi  et  arm.is,  of 
the  giblet  pie ! ! !'   The  troubled  moment  of  scramble  and  confusion 
called  to  tlie  author's  remembrance  a  similar  scene  which  he^  had  wit* 
.  nessed  in  Geneva :  this  truly  accommodating  association  of  ideas,  this 
forced  assimilation  of  the  near  and  the  remote,  leads  to  an  inflated  de* 
ffcription  of  the  landscape  round  Geneva  and  the  contiguous  co«n^; 
.of  the  towering  mountains  of  Jura,   whi^h  divide  Switzerland  from 
France,  of  the  '^  gigantic  Alps  of  Savoy,  proudly  elevating  themselves, 
01  three  vast  ranges,  aspiring  to  the  very  skies,  and  scarcely  leaving  a 
r space  between  the  earth  and  heaven!  1 1"     The  scene  of  confusion 
*  -which  the  author  bar  impressed  into  his  service,  was  tl^at  which J^e 
'witnessed  some  years  since  in  hi^  travels  on  the  ^ontipent.     T|[e 
Fjrencb^  under  geoepdMontesquionj  after  taking  Chain^ryj  proceeded 

towaids 
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towards  Geneva:  as  might  be  expected,  confusion  and  disnny  mtp^ 
the  consequence.  •  But  what  have  these  episodical  reliospectioiis  to  do 
•with  notes  on  th*i  West  Indies  ?  Xn  letter  the  tenth  we  find  the  author  , 
on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Ulvsses  at  5ca ;  in  letter  the  eleventh, 
returned  to  Spithead ;  and  iii  letter  the  fourteenth,  at  the  Mother 
Bank/on  board  the  Lord  Sheffield  tjansport,  .In  letter  the  eighte^nth'^ 
we  rejoiced,  and  gave  thanks  with  Dr.  Piuckard,  tt  find  liini'  safely 
anchored  in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadocs,  in  which  island  he  remained  § 
considerable  time,  sufficiently  long  to  couniiunicate  to  his  fritiid  in 
England  the  minutest  occurrence  of  the  voyage,  aitd  ^vcry^  incidental 
reflection  of  his  mind  tluring  its  accomplislinientr .  But  JJr.  P.  shall 
be  his  own  historian. 

''  A  day  or  two  after  we  had  enterad  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade- 
wind,  we  had  to  cross  the  tropic;  wiiich  was  an  occasion  of  ^leat  mirth  - 
and  festivity.  .   The  usual  cercmoiiits  wore  prrforjned;  the  usual  lionour-s 
paid  to  old  Neptune,  and  all  was  hoJiday.     The  grei^t  deity  "of  the  ocean, 
l^companied  by  his  queen-rib  of  the  waters,  ascfcndcd  from  the  deep,  i(i 

^rdcr  to  welcome  tis  to  his  tropical  abode.,  and  to  witness  tke  baptism  of 
such  of  his  children  who  had  not,  already,  dope  |)oniage  at  Ids  font. 
This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  commonly  thought  to  bcIudicrot|s:  but,  in 
tiie  way  it^  conducted  by  the  rough  tars,  it  becomes  a  very  dirty  andt 
•eyere  process.     It  is  extended  to  every  person  on  board,  who  has  no^ 

•  before,  been  within  the  tropics,  varying  only  in  its  mode  of  appHcation^ 
and  io  its  seTerities.  The  old  sailors  are  careful  to  discover,  in  the  course 
.of  the  passage,  which  of  their  messmates  hayenot  ondcrgone  th^'diseipliue 
of  this  trofMcal  baptism;  and  on  this  ^tj^  dM  who  are  mariceil  Ibc  the 

.  €eren^)nf,  ,are  led  upon  dftck,  one  by  ou«9  blindfolded-  la  ibi&  state 
the  young  sailor  is  made  to  seat  himself  upon  a  smair narrow  plank >  laid 
across  a  large  tub  of  salt  water,  or  upon. tb^  edge  of  the  tul^  its^f,  and 
in  this  perilous  situation^  ^hcy  administer  \o  him  a  long  and  ridiciilottK 
oath ;  then  offer  bim  a  glass  of  gin,  by  way  of  cordial,  which  h|i  is  eon^ 
pelled  to  drink,  and  finds  it  to  bo  ouly  a  glass  of  salt  water.  They  then 
smear  his  face  with  a  nasty^  compound  of  greas.-,  tar,  and  stinking  oil,  tak^ 
fng  care,  in  the  operation, «^o  force  some  of  if  iDto  his  month,  llie  nci^t 
step  is  io  share  this  o^lf,  aud  the  razor  cnmloyed  for  this  purpose,  isxomr 
'inonly  a  piece  of  an  old  iron  hoop,  bca^ull  of  nbtche^.  The  filth  being 
in  part  scraped  from  his  chin  with  thi^  rough  instrument,  ;he  baptismal 
-process  is  completed  by  tlie'i^ank,  upon  which  ho  is  seated,  being  sa(f. 
denly  withdrawn,  and  the  yodfei^  initiated  plunged  hood  and  cars  into  the 
.tub  of  water;  where  h^  is  made  ikf  lie  kicking  and  sprawling  for  a  coik 
siderable  time;  after- which  he  is  permitted  to^risc  from  his  briny  birth  ; 
"vr hen  his  eyes  are  unveiled,  he  w^sbe^  his  countenance,  and  is^sues  forth 
a  privileged  son  of  old  Neptune, //*€;f  io  range  in  the  tropical  #ca9.  If  he 
'  couteiidi,  or  ofiers  any  resistance,  he  is  treated  with  three  or  four 
dippings,  iiist'.'ad  of  one;  he,  therefore,  finds  it  host  not  to  be  refractory, 
and  smothers  his  wrath  in  the  secret  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  similar  pro- 
cess  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  his  messmates.  Every  onp^  whether  s^lor 
or  landsman,  is  tailed  upon  to  undergo  this  christening  ceremony^  l^  the 
(ask  of  initiation."  -     ^     •  ,         - 
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TTie  ficco^nt  of  this  ceremony  may  apiuse  those,  who  hjtve  sever 
icn5s5ed  what  is  technically  called  *'  the  tine ;"  but  we  cannot  hl(t  ex-^ 
press  our  opinion, -tliat  it  adds  notiiiiig  to  die  dignity  of  the  work  be» 

'fore  ns. 

We  hsrve  speedily,  however, ' sometlung  better:  the  aiithor  bad  lotij|[ 
wished  tp  visit  the  sVc^b  trading  to  Africa^  and  to  visit  personally  the 
manner  of  treating  the  sl^^es:  this  wish  w^s  coiisumniated  just  as  hip 
arrived  at  Barb^cloes!  A  slave  ship,  belonging  to  North  AfQ^rica^  and 
bound  to  Savanna  in  Georgia,  was  iu  the  harboui- ;  this  vess^  Jh.  P% 
went  on  ))oard  of  to  sutisty  his  curiosity.  The  whole  account  is  too 
long  to  be  extracted^it  couUiins  ^n  eniuixneration  of  the  ciirgo  (of 
jilaves),  their  mode  of  ti>eatiuent,  during  tlie  voyage,  iucl|idi«g  tl^^r 

.  food,  thisir  amusement,  and  accommodation.  VYe  can  easily  discover 
that  the*author  is  averse  troni  the  abstract  principle  of  this  species  of 

'  traffic.  We  shall  not  enter  the  lists  against  him,  as  the  question  is  not 
(lefore  us.  In  the  examination  of  the  ship,  which  we  have*  just  men- 
tioned, e:»pre8sly  made  by  the  doctor  and  two  qr  tbv«e  friends,  to 
a^ertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  cruol  treatment,  which  it  is 
allej;ed,  that  ihe  Africans  experience  on  the  voya^je  from  their  own 
country  to  the  colonies^  his  candour  exacts  ff om  him  something  lik^ 
a  refutation  of  those  exaggej  ated  falsehoods.^  which  have  top  1od|[  5e^ 

'before  the  public* 

f  ^  I  am  most  happy  to  conclude  myreport  of'this  visit  by  informing  yott, 
,4^at  we  discovered  no  marks  of  tliose  horrors  and  cruelties,  said  to  be 
.practiced  on  boqrd  the«hips  occupuni  in  this  sad  trafBc  of  human Sesh; 
.and  which  ure  represented  as  so  frightfully  augmenting  the  manifold  ills  of 
.slavery.     Chains,  stripes,  and  sovc/ities,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  iti  tlye 
catalog^ie  of  means  employed  in  convoying  these  poor  Africans  to  their 
.Any^rican  masters.     Our  mindii)  nccossarily,    sutf'ored  in  contemplating 
Jhie^c^rading  practice^i  of  civilized  beings  towards  the  less  cultivated  bra- 
thren  of.  their  spL-ciis:  but  tlie  eye  was  not  s|iockcd  by  the  abuses  of 
tyranny  and  inhumanity.     The  comfort  and  health  of  the  slaves  were  pro- 
moted with  every  cdic     Being  fond  of  washing  iu  cold  water,  they  were 
'encouraged  td  tftu  free  use  of  it;  and  their  persons,  as  well  as  the  whdle 
of  the  ship,  were  kept  remarkably  cjean.     They  were  plentiful iy--fcd; 
'and,  in  the  day-time,  were  dispersed  about  the  ship,  so  as  io  be  pre- 
•  rented,  as  much  as  postii1>(e,  from  assembling  togetfier,  in  close  unwholi* 
-some  crowds.     Mirth  and  g's^ty  were  promoted  amon^  th^m:  they  were 
ransed  to  bodily  exercise,  and  care  was  usi  d  to  divert  their  minds  from 
;d wiling  upon  their  chungc  of  state,  and  loss  of  home:  and  I  may  truly 
.say,  that  a  iqarQ  general  air  of  contentment  roigniid  among  them  than 
.could  tv^VD  been  expected.     VVUile  many  were  dancing  and  silking,  and 
playing  together,  others  were  giving  their  a^ssistance  in  working  the  ship; 
'.and  we  oven  learned  that  sacral  of  them  had  made  themselves  highly 
.useful  on  the  passage^  and  wore  already  becoming  expert  sailors." 

'fhe  situation  of  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  of  a  Mr.  John  Waith  of 
^aditadoea/a  gentlenian  to  wlK)se  indulgence  and  humanity  the  most 
ample  testimony  is  bomej^  furnishes  a  sdll  moce  ample  refutation  Vm 

those 
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those  crjing;  ipethodi^tical  phifauljiropists,  who  tell  us,  that  every^West 
Indian  planter  is  a  cruel  inexorable,  task  master  ;  and  that  his  si  <.ves 
jtre  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  state  of  human  degradation  and  misery. 

^^  At  the  negro-yards  it  is  common  for  the  slaves  to  plant  fruits  and 
jie^Btables^  and  to  raise  stock*.  Sojne  of  them  keep  a  pig,  some  a  goat,  ^ 
.^me  Guinea  fowlsy  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons^  or  the  like;,  and  at  one 
W  the  hats  of  Speodloye,  we  saw  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  young  kid,  some 
.pigeons,  and  some  chickens,  all  the  property  of  an  individual  ^ilav^. 
'This  is  mere  indulgence,  bat  it  gratifies  and  amuies  the  negroe»<,  ^lul  be- 
comes, in  various  ways,  highly  useful.  The  little  garden  and  their  stock, 
not  only  afford  them  occupation  and  amusement  for  their  leisure  mo- 
BieBts^  but  create  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  spot,  and  excite  feelings  of 
attachment  to^ward  the  master,  who  both  grants  and  protects  the  in- 
'dulgeiice.  The  negro-yard,  viewed  froin' a  short  distance,  forms  an  ob- 
ject of  Irighly  interesting  and  picturesque  scenery;  it  comprizes  all  the 
little  huts,  intermixed  with,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by,  the  variety  of 
.^ubs  and  fruit  tree&,.  which  kindly  lend  their  shade  ;  likewise  the  ma^ 
iSmall  patches  of  garden  ground  around  them,  and  the  diti'ereat  species  of 
stocky  some;  appearing  in  pens,  «some  tied  by  ,the  leg  or  the  neck,  and 
•ome  running  at  large  ;  and  if  it  be  evening,  you  have  also  the  crowd  of 
negroes,  male  and  female,  as  they  .chance  to  be  seen,  at  rest,  or  moving 
in  busy  occupation,  some  passing  from  hut  to  hut,  some  dancing  to  their 
favourite  music,  some  iiitthig  at  the  door  with  the  pipe  in  their  mouths, 
and  others  smoktug  their  loved  segar  under  the  broad  leaf  of  the  plantain. 
The  picture,  is  also  further  enlivened  by  tiie  groups  of  little  black  children; 
•ome  fanning  and  skipping  about;  some  seated,  playing  before  the  doors, 
in 'nature's  ebon  dress ;  and  some,  unable  to  walk^  attempting  little  pedes- 
trian excursions  upon  their  hands  and  feet  Perhaps,  within  so  small  a  • 
•space,  few  scenes  could  offer  so  much  to  interest  a  contemplative  mind  ; 
or  to  aid  the  pencil  of  a  painter  of  the  picturesque."^ 

If  this  account  be  fairly  given,  and  even  making  a  just  allowance  for 
the  glow  of  fancy  which  pervades  it,  we  think,  (an  opinion  not  hastily 
formed,)  the  situation  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  su- 
perior to  tbe^sitiuition  of  tlie  African  in  his  own  country;  and  greatlj 
superiour  to  the  situation  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the  most  polished 
coimtrics  of  Europe. 

We  have  already  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  <m  that 
.part  of  Dr.  Pinckard's  work  which  relates  to  Barbadoes.  His  rCTiarks 
are  so  desultory  and  discursive^  that  we  must  be  content  briefly  to  ob- 
serve^ that  the  author  visited  taverns  and  plantations,  relates  a  vast  num- 
1>er  of  anecdotes,  and  appears  always  in  good-  humour.  But  in  this 
lieteroget>eous  mass  of  prattling  and  story  telling,  we  have  discovered 
little/  which  has  not  often  been  repeated  * ;  and  nothftig  which  en- 
larges the  b^ndaries  9f  science. 

*  In  a  sensible  and  well  written  volume  by  Daniel  M^Kinnon,  £sq* 

.  entitled  ^^  A  Tour  tcrough  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  years  180  £  and 

1803,'*  the  public  are  in  possession  of  mttch  pleasing  and  some  valuable  in- 

formation  relatine  to  Barbadoes.  Ret. 
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la  letter  nine^  Vol.  II.  dated  at  sea,  April  20^  (1796)i  we  find  our 
voyager  in  company  with  the  expedition  which  sailed  irom  Barbadoes, 
destined  to  attack  the  Dutcli  colonies  upon  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  and 
in  the  following  letter,  he  relates  the  capture  of  the  united  colony  of 
£ssequibo  and  Demerara.  As  the  troops  were  preparing  to  disem* 
bark,  a  pleasing  account  of  British  military  enthusiasm  occurs,  which 
we  most  cheerfully  extract,  as  it  furnishes  another  instance,  in  additioh 
'  to  the  many  upon  record^  of  the  national  character  of  our  couAtrymeo. 

^<  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  upon  the  passage  not  a  morn- 
ing had  passed  without  a  considerable  number  being  reported  for  the  sick- 
list,  ve  had  not  one  new  patient  the  day  it  was  intended  to  make  the 
landing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  list  of  the  preceding  day  was  dimi- 
nished. The  spirit  of  attack  seemed  to  Operate  as  a  specific  remedy. 
Many  actually  recovered,  and  were  allowed  to  join  their  companies. 
Others  stole  off  without  reporting  t&em$elves,  fearful  tbe  doctors  should 
not  allow  that  they  were  well  enough  to  be  reported  efficient :  synd  others, 
far  too  weak  to  bear  arms,  feebly  crawled  from  under  the  awning  of  the 
quarter  deck,  which  had  been  conrcrted  into  a  sick  ward  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  begged  of  me  to.  permit  them  to  go  on  shore  to  join  their 
comrades  in  the  battle.  The  idea  of  going  into  action  prored  a  more  sa- 
lutary stimulus  than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  London  or  Edln- 
i)urgh  Pharmacopceia ;  and,  strange  to  add,  the  sound  of  the  dcstriicfivo 
cannon  promised  to  be  a  more  healing  balm,  than  the  mildest  emolUcdt 
prescribed  by  the  doctor.. 

In  letter  the  twelfth  of  the  same  volume,  the  author  has  favoured  hjls 
readers  with  a  description  of  an  estate  belonging  to-  a  Mr.  Dougan  9f 
Demerara,  on  which  the  condition  of  the  '^  persecuted  Africans,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  wise-acres  of  this  age  of  feeling  and  sensibility, 
is  marked  by  so  large  an  accumulation  of  comfort  of  every  description, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  give;  the  whole  passage. ' 

^^  I  know  not,  whether,  upon  any  occasion,  since  my  dcpartare  from 
England,  I  have  experienced  such  true  and  heart-felt  pleasure  as  in  wit- 
nessing the  high  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  bv  the  slaves  of 
**  Profit."  Mr.  Dou^n  not  only  grants  them  many  little  indulgences,  and 
studies  to  make  them  happy,  but  he  generously  fosters  them  with  a  fath'er'^s 
care;  and  they , sensible  of  his  tenderness  towards  them,1oQk  to  their  revered 
master  as  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent ;  and  with  undivided,  unsppliis- 

^icated  attachment,  cheerfully  devote  to  him  their  labour  and  their  lives: 
^^  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  his  slaves  mere  food  and  raiment, 
Mr.  Dougan  establishes  for  them  a  kind  of  right.  He*  assures  to  them 
certain  property,  endeavours  to  excite  feelings  of  emulation  among  theid, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  neatness  and  order  not  commonly- 
known  among  slaves :  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  effects  of  hia 
friendly  attentions  towards  them  arc  strongly  manifested  in  their  persons, 
their  dwellings,  and  their  general  demeanour. — Perhaps  it  were  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  negro  yard  at  '^  Profit*'  forms  one  of  the  ha{)-  , 
piest  villages  within  tbe  wide  circle  of  the  globe  I    The  labouring  poor 

.of  Europe  can  attain  to  no  state  at  all  adequate  to  such  slavc]^  ;  f6r,^had 
they  cqaal  comforts^  still  could  they  never  be  equally  free  from  care. 

<^Xh« 
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'  '^  The  slaTes  of  Mr.  Dougan  arc  not  onjy  fed,  and  clothed,  and  ietiy' 
dcrly  vatched  in  sickness,  without  any  personal  thought  or  concern., 
but  each  has.  his  appropriate,  spot  of  ground,  and  his  cottage,  in  which 
lie  feds  a  right  as  sacred  as  if  secured  to  him  by  all  the  seals  and  parchp> 
'nents  of  the  Lord  High  ChaocelJor  of  England,  and  his  court. 

^^  Happy  and  contented,  (be  slare  of  '  Protit'  sees  ail  his  wants  supplied. 
jHaTing  never  been  in  a  state  pf  freedom,  he  has  no  desire  for  it.  Not 
.baving  known  liberty,  he  feels  not  the  privation  of  it;  nor  is  it  within 
the  powers  of  his  mind  either  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  sense  we  at- 
tach  to.  the  term.  Were  freedom  offered  to  him,  he  would  refuse  to 
accept  it^  afid  would  only  vjew  it  as  a  state  fraught  with  certain 
difficulties  and  vexations,  bnt  offering  no  commensurate  good.  ^  Wha 
gib  me  for  gnyha2vn,  Massa,'  he  asks,  '  if  me  free?'  ^  Who  gib  me 
clothes  ?'  ^  Who  send  mc  doctor,  when  mc  sick?*  .    . 

^'  With  industry  a  slave  has  no  ac<'>uaintance,  nor  has  he  any  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  comfort  and  independence  which  deriv.e  from  it.  Ambition 
Jias  not  taught  him  that,  in  freedom,  he  might  escape  from  poverty,  nor 
has  he  any  conception  ^that  by  improving  his  intellect  he  might  become  of 
higher  importance  in  the  scale  of  humanitjr.  .Thus  circumstaiKed,  to  re- 
Viove  him  fron^  the  quiet  and  contentment  of  such  a  bondage,  and  to  place 
bim  amidst  the  tumults  and  vicissitudes  of  freedom,  were  but  to  impose 
upon  him  the  exphange  of  great  comparative  happiness,  for  much  of  posi. 
tjve  misery  and  distress.    « 

^  *^  from  what  has  been  said,  you  will  perceive,  that  to  do  justice  to  the 
l&erit  of  Mr.  Dpugan,  would  require  a  far  more. able  pen.  His  humane 
and  liberal  conduct  does  him  infinite  honour;  while  the  richness  of  the 
estate,  and  the  happiness  of  the  slaves,  loudly  proctain^his  attentive  con- 
cern. We  were  pleased  with  all  around  us  ;  but  to  witness  60  happy  a 
state  of  slavery,  gave  us  peculiar  delight. 

**  The  cottages  and  little  gardens  of  the  negroes  exhibited  a  degree  of 
neatness,  and  of  plenty,  that  might  be  envied  by  free-born  Britons,  not 
of  the.  poorest  class.  The  huts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany, 
.  nay,  m^ny  even  of  England  Itself,  bear  no  comparison  with  these.  In 
im^sive  delight  I  ran  into  many  of  them,  surprizing  the  slaves  with  a<i 
unexpected  visit,  and,  verily,  I  say  the  peasantry  of  Europe  might  envy 
these  dwellings  of  slavery.  They  mostly  consist  of  a  comfortable  sitting 
room,  and  a  neat,  well-furnished  bed  room.  In  one  I  observed  a  high 
'  bedstead,  according  to  the  European  fashion,  with  deep  mattresses,  alt 
neatly  made  up,  and  covered  with  a  clean  white  counterpane ;  the  becU 
posts,  drawers,  and  chairs,  bearing  the  high  polish  of  well  rubbed  maho* 
gany.  I  felt  a  desire  to  pillow  ipy  head  in  this  hut  for  the  night,  it  not  hav- 
«ig  fallen  to  my  lot,  since  I  left  England,  to  repose  on  so  inviting  a  ^ouch- 
The  value  of  the  whole  was  tenfqld  augmented  l^y  ^e  contented  slaves 
leingabje  to  say—'  all  th|s  we  feel  to  be  our  own.' 
.  **.  To6  often  in  reganling  the  countcnaifcp  of  a  sls^yc,  It  nn>y  be  ol|- 
fcjwfed  that — 

*  Dark  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death -like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.' 

**  But  tfcrpughout  Mr,  Dougan's  happy  gang,  the  more  striking  features 
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wtt  those  of  mirth  and  glee ;  for^  hcre^  the  merry  dance "^iidjoTial  song 
prevail,  and  all  are  votaritS^  to  joy  and  harmony. 

'^  Before  the  doors  of  the  hiits^  and  around  these  peaeefu!  dwellings^ 
urere  seen  great  numbers  of  pigs,  and  poultry,  'which  the  slaves  arc  al- 
lowed to  raise  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from  the  stock,  thus  bred  in  the 
negro  yard,  the  ihaater  usually  purchases  the  pro? isfons  of  his  tabic,  pay.*  * 
ing  to  the  negroes  the  common  price  for  which  thvy  would  self  at  the' 
market.    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Osborne  to  his  slaves,  and,  iudred,  of  many  • 
others  I  might  mention,  is  also  very  highly  commendable.     The  negroes' 
at  Arcadia  have  much  cause  of  contentment ; .  their  happine;:^  and  welfare 
being  guarded  with  a  parental  care.     Were  all  masters  kind  and  h«man# 
as  Mr.  Ikmgui,  and  his  neighbour,  slavory  might  have  few  enemies  3  and 
the  peasants  of  f^luropo,  amidst  their  boosted  freedom,  might  sigh,  in  Tain^- 
for  the  happiness  enjoyed by  slaves." 

We  have  been  tempted  to  select  these  instances  of  huDDanify  on  tlio 
part  of  West  India  planters,  in  order  to  rescue  their  character,  from  the 
opprobrium  with  winch  ignoranec  and  hypocrisy  have  loaded  it.  Both 
^Ir.  Waith  of  Barbadocs,  and  Mr.  Dougan  of  Demerara,  wottld 
«k>  honour  to  society  in  any  cHmate.  Hie  vertical  rays  of  a  tropicaF 
sun  ha^«  not  e^itingitished  the  tiner  feelings  of  the  heart.  Montesquieu 
m  regard  to  them  is  no  authority.  For  the  honour  of  our  species,  and 
6ur  counti7  in  particular^  we  take  upon  ourselves  confidently  to  assert, 
that  in  the  British  West  In^  Colonies  many  such  men  ns  Mr.  Waith 
and  Mr.  Dougain  may  be  found.  We  shall  nut  exceed  the  bouudai^ies^ 
of  truths  when  we  declare^  tliat  the  generality  of  British  West  ludift 
planters  are  humane  and  benevolent  men. 

Dr.  Pinckard^  it  is  true,  has  recorded  some  ii}stances  of  ciuclty  exer«^ 
cised  towards  the  negroes ;  which  have  been  selected  by  some  coatem-- 
porary  writecs  again  to  vilify  the  character  of  Uie  West  ludia  merchant^ 
«nd  to  prejudge  the  great  c^uestiou  no.w  before  ParliaiAeut,  of  the  pro^ 
priet>  qf  abolishing  the  slave  trade  altogether.  But  the  recorded  fact» 
nvhicb  Dr*'  P.  has  given,  bear  so  limited  a  proportion  to  those  of  an 
oppose  nalMre^that  we  fairly  consider  them,  from  their  iofrequencpr,  a» 
fiilly  bearing  us  out  in  die^disinterested  tribute  which  we  have  paid  to 
our  tranSatlanlic  coutitrymen. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Obsereatiom  addressed  to  the  Public,  ifi  particular  to  the  Grand 

Juries,  of<hese  Dominions.    .8vo.     Pp.  74.     Booth,  Rivingtons,. 

audHatchard. 

COON   aftter  the  establishment  of  our  Review,  we  apprized  our 

^  Readers^  that  in  our  ei^rly  noticj^  of'  a  work,  or  in  the  length  of 

«  our  observations  upojp  it,  we  sliould  be  guided  neither  by  its  bulk,  nor 

by  its  co^\  butf  diiefly,  by  its  claimSi'On  the  public  attention  from  ihkf 

knporiance^f  th^.kubject,  •r  subjects,  which  it  should  profess  to  dis^ 

^uss.  'Acting. uponr  thw  principle,  we  may,  probably^  be  led  to  besto^ 

more  time  upon,  aad  to  allot  a  greater  space  to,  the  pamphlet  now  be-i 

ipre  iiS|  thtti  we'i9h«)ttld  to  auotber  work^  of  several  volvmM  ift^pH^o^ 
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or  even  In  folio.  In  order  to  justify  tbis  apparent  preference  in  the  present 
'  instance,  we ,  mast  apprize  our  readers  that  tffe  ''  Observations"  before  i 
lis  relate  to  subjects  of  primary  importance — to  die  Religious  and 
JMoRAL  Principles  and  Conduct  of  I^ritons.  .  To  such  a 
community  of  Christians  it  would  surely  be  a  work  of  supereroga-  , 
tion  to  contend  that  on  these  depend  not  merely  the  present  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  realm,  but  the  future  happiness  and  salvation  of 
every  individual  which  it  contains.  If  this,  then,  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position ;  what,  let  us  ask,  can  more  imperatively  require  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  every  man  and  woman  in  die  kingdom  ? 

In  his  jyre/ace,  the  author,  who  professes  to  be  a  plain  unlettered 
man,  but  who  is  amply  qualified  Tor  the  discussion  of  this  important 
8ubje<^t,t>y  the  possession  of  qualities  infinitely  more  essential  to  a  Chris-  n 
tian,  than  literary  talent  or  skill  in  composition,  observes, 

<^  1  believe  it. to  be  a  subject  of  general  observation,  that  there  ba4 
been  for  many  ^ears,  and  still  exists,  in  this  -yet  flourishing  kingdom,  a 
rapid  and  alarming  advancement  in. the  progress  of  immorality,  corruptioii) 
and  primes,  of  every  kind  and  description  : — And  I  am  apt  to  persuade 
my66lf,  that  1  shall  not  hazard  a  dissent  from  my  opinion,  when  I  fix  the 
mischief  in  the  deeay  of  that  genuine  spirit  of  lieligian'  and  Veneration 
for  the  DfiitY,  wliich  is  the  best  and  only  sure  foundation  of  all  Morality^  . 
and  of  all  rational  and  substantial  Happiness/' 

Certainly  we  shall  not  dissent  from  the  author's  opinion  in  imputing 
the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality  to  such  a  source ;  indeed  we  have 
but  too  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  profligacy  of  the  present  age 
is  owing  to  a  contempt  of  Religion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  such 
contempt  is,  by  any  means^  general.  Happily  we  know  that  tliere  are 
numbers  of  good  Christians,  whose  practice  and  professions  are  in 
strict  conformity'  witli  each  other,  in  every  class  of  societ}',  but  more 
particularly  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  We  have  heard  it  con- 
tended, when  any  one  has  descanted  on  the  immorality  of  the  present 
fage,  that  this  age  is  not  worse  than  preceding  ages ;  and  the  time  of 
Charles  the  first  has  be^n  quoted  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  position . 
But  ^^ithout  inquiry  into  the  comparative  vices  of  those  times^  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  Christian  to  know,  that'  great  and  enormous  vices  extensive- 
Ijr  prevail,  in  order  to  make  him  deprecate  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
tinuance thereof,  and  to  lead  him  most  strenuously  to  exhort  his  bre- 
thren to  repentance  and  reformation.  In  such  exhortation  there  is  no- 
thing methodistical  or  puritanical ;  it  is  the  boiinden  duty  of  a  Christian 
|o  avoid  it  himself,  and  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  preventing 
*  the  commission  of  it  by  others.  If  a  man  give  credit  to  die  inspired 
"^ritings^  he  must  believe  this  to  be  his  duty,  and  he  may  rest  assured, 
diat,  for  the  strict  perfomumce  of  that  duty,  no  true  Christian  can  pos- 
aibly  censure  him,  while  his  own  conscience  nyill  amply  aoquit  him, 
tither  foir  the  neglect,  or  for  the  obloquy  M'liich  he  may  experience, 
l^om  a  profligate  and  uncharitable  world. 

Th»  author  (Nroceeds  to  consider  the  various  causes,  which,  in  his. 

estimation. 
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estimation,  have  tended  to  produce  that  neglect  of  religious  duties^ 
which  he  and  many  others  so  feelin^y  deplore.  The  first  of  these 
causes  which  he  nodces^  is  the  insufficiency  of  parochial  churches  in 
the  aietropoiis,  and^  be  might  have  added^  of  chapels  of  ease  througli* 
out  the  country.  He  truly  observes,  that  parliament  has  spared  no 
expense  for  the  advancement  of  works  of  national  utility ;  but  that  not 
a  sixpence  has  l)een  voted  for  the  erection  of  chur«hes,*  '^  or  in  anj 
shape  to  promote  or  support  the  estabHshed  religion  of  the  country, 
although  it  miglit  be  admitted  to  be  the  highest  and  first  consideration 
^  of  national  importance  and  political  consequence ;  and  tends  most  sor« 
rowfully,  but  too  truly>  to  prove,  and  conveys  more  Conviction  to  the 
mind^  that  this  established  reHgion  has  been,  and  is  declining,  more 
th^n  whole  volumes/^  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage  from  the  excel-" 
lent  lectures  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  London,  in  order  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  necessity  for  an  additional  number  of  parish  churches  in 
the  metropolis.  We  happen  to  kuow  tliat  this  zealous  prelate  made 
application  to  the  minister  of  that  day,  \vho  prof  essed  to  be  a  zealous 
member  of  the  chuVch  of  BUigland,  to  propose  to  the  Hiouse  of  Com^ 
mons  an  adequate  grant  for  such  a  purpose.  The  minister  pganrned- 
he  would;  but  that  promise,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  like  many  other  pro** 
mises  of  Mr  Addington,  remains  to  be  fulfilled  by  Lord  Sichifotidi ; 
and  his  Lordship/ ♦^Ve  suppose,  has  too  many  affairs  of  importance  to 
anend  to,  in  his  pres6nt«official  situation,  to  devote  any  portion  of  his 
tone  and  attention  to  objects  of  sudh  trivial  concern.  Money  catt 
be  found  to  establish  a  Popish  college  in  Ireland,  and  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  Di^^entdrs  ;  but  not  aTarthing  for  pro motiiig  the  interests  pf  the. 
established  religion,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Eii^pire.,  Ministers 
who  can  so  act^  are  either  grossly  ignorant  of  their  duty^  or  wilfully  neg- 
lect the  performance  of  it ;  and  if  there  were  npt  a  general  apaflfiy  ii> 
respect  of  refigious  mdtters,  tlie  Protestants  of  the  realm,  would  speaks 
oo  such  abuses  as  th^se,  with  a  voice  of  thunder  that  would  dro\m  aU 
resistance.  Not  only  should  new  churches  be  erected  in  the  capitaU 
but  special  cace  should  be  taken  io  provide^  in  tiiem^  aniple  space  for 
the  aeoommodation  of  .die  poor;  such-,  as  is  provided  in  tile  Ne\%^ 
Qmrcb  at  BaA,"  ereiJted  at  the  imitiecfeateliast^ation,  ahd  undor  the 
iieme^te  sup^rintetidente*  of  that  ndmirhble '  divine,  the  ReterenA 
CAar/esDauberfif,  who,  if  distinguished  merit,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices^'wereif^Bident  to  Secure  nromotibh  in  the  church,  would,  ere  this,' 
htir^hten  one%f  it^  most  dii^nguishcd'preTites !  "  ^    ^ 

Mr. *Co((iu!i6un's  Treatise,  on  tKe' Police  is  quoted,  by  our  author,  to 
proye^he  evsience  of  the,  immorality  w.hich  he  describes,  and  the  in*^ 
adequacy  ©rthe  existing  lavjii'sYof  its/^^imsfime'i^toi'  suppression.  ^^Soj . 
^  ijr.  C,^18  a  safe  |[uide^.*]^a^b9diLJpoH't^^^^  ^^!^^}^}  }^f?^^^^9^it 

and  naaYiy  Imfutary  hints,'  resulting  ironi  poetical  observation ;  but  it 
abn'TKimidnriSSny'^Jcaggerkted  statemenls,^particularly  where  he  ven^ 
tarea^  kr  ffia-vlhe  fm/n^fM  prioetitiitesvjcAr.  of  law  wd  disordbei-ly  per- 
sons m  die  iuetropolb ;  he  could  have  no  possible  data  at| ''^ieh  ^ 

fouud 
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feuiid  such  fitatcmeqls ;  they  miist,  therefore,  hAve  been  ihfe  mert  off- 
erings of  conjecture.  We  always  lamented  that  a  boolc  in  many  re- 
ffpects  eniineiitly  u^-efiil  should  be  disgraced,  and  have  its  aiithoLity, 
snaken,  by  Oie  infro(luc;tioii  of  such  loose,  vagufe,  aiid  desultoi  y  jiialtciv 
Our  opportunities  for  observation  ou  the  manners  of  the  differtut  classes, 
of  society  enable  us  to  state,  with  confidence,  tliat  the  api)reheiisioxis  q<^ 
our  author,  as  manifcj»ted  in  tlie  following  passage,  are  by  no  oceans 
groiinc(less : 

,  '*  The  eril  of  ▼icioas  and  liocatioiis  habits,  which  ha«  rnfcctcd  the  Capi-. 
tti,  is  rapidly  spreading  into  the  coiirftry,  and  requires  our  ntmostcircum- 
8{)ection  and  activity  to  arrest.  Othcr^visc,  so  extetii^ive  is  the  corrup- 
tion, the  degeneracy  which  pr^diU  anioni;.  u^,  and  so  active  in  its'  mf^ 
^gnant  operations,  (aiid  if  wo  arc  not  dett?rminid  to  shut  our  eyes,  we. 
must  perceive  the  danger,)  that  a  very  short  period  will  assuredly  bring 
us  to  that  rock  which  has  shattered  to  pi«ccs  the  government,  fortune, 
imd  existence,  of  so  many  powerful  nations  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world. 

**  Whilst  the  influence  of  bid  example  atid  licentious  manners  has  so* 
deplorably  «N>M'upted  the  habits  of  all  dasses  of  ptfciety,  and  extended- 
Bore  widely  and  fearfully,  than  it  is  possible  wtthoat  a  degree  of  horrrof- 
to  concttTc,  my  own  observations  have  taught  me  to  apprehend  tint  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  jacobinism  is  by  no  means  extinguished  amongst  ns  ;'  - 
*-*a  spirit  which,  if  suffered  to  operate  on  .such  a  drsposttionas  i;?  depicted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  excellent  charge  to  his  Clergy  in  1^80^^. 
cannot  but  produce  effects  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  .to  the-vbcAe; 
system  of  society.  ^  .i^i  r  i 

*'  1  do  not  profess  myself  to  be  a  better  Christian,  or  a  wiser  man,, 
than  my  neighbours;  but  the  matter  has  been  with  me  for  some  years 
the  subject,  of  deep  and  anxious  reflection,  and   I  have  felt   an   impulse 
beyond   resistance   to   bring   it  under  the  serious   consideration*  of'm^'. 
leUow-subjcets,   and  more   particularly   that  class    which     constttdtcs' 
Grand  Juries,  as  the  originarand  only  probable  channel  left  nntrled* 
to  induce  mankind  t<>  a  return  of  neglected  duty.     Volumes  have  Mn^' 
from  the  press  under  the  associated  auspices  of  the  gnsatest  leamhffgf'apnd^ 
tiie  brightesft  talents  *.  The  most  ezalteA  judicial  abilities  bavu  iiot  s^Ard: 
"   to  warn  lb  from  the  bench  of  justice,  of  the  progress  of  <the  ndsohieC^^ 
Discourses  oqu^Iy  pious  and  convincing,  eloquent  and  impreiviTe^-afi^ 
ireekly  and-  anccaidngly  delivered  fro^n  our  pulpits;  hitherto  wjthouti 
producing  in  our  tnorals  or  habits  any  reformation^  or  indeed  ^uy  eticCt^ 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger^  towards  whlcl^  we^^re^ 
fastening  with  almost  ungovernable  rapidit|rt  and  it  is  possible,, tha^joiyf 
Tpice  may  have  but-little  influence  in  commandiog  your  ad^ndoq.    fp^i 
i  am  resolved  that  no  diseouragemcnts  shall  deter  me  from  raisiuk' 0iat, 
Tolce  in  the  discharge  of  the  awful  duty,  which  an  approving  conscien<^,^ 
Bas  imposed  upon  nie,  ardAylilch  with  me  sapcrsedes  all  other  considera- 
tions.   Therefore,  Gentlemen,  (Grand  J.isrorsj)  let  me  ei^trea:^  Y^^h  ^ 

r      : •.  -  .   -  ,. ! ^-"^ ""-:??! ■:..••■  '  "     "^  W  ''  .1  'V>  V  '-. 

*•  Judge  Hardinge  on  several:  occaiiony  in,  Walti^  yiA  every  •  Jtfig*  te* 
tile  Kiosdon,  *  .      -  -  *•**  »'''^'  .-^'^  ;>.:-'»ia  t»u;  lu  »</'4 
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.  ioa  YtfliiiSal]  that  is  precious  or  dear  to  yon,  here  qr  hereafter,  safTer  it  - 

tkot  to  escape  ;  but  by  your  immediate  example  and  exertions,  endeavoiir 

to  save  jftmr  Ctmnirt/.     For  my  part,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  rousirig  the  ho- 

.  nest  energies  of  my  fclId^iF-subjccts  to  .that  decree  of  activity  which  I  am 

•   persuaded  the  occasion  ifiost  loudly  and  imperiously  demands,  I  tihalf,  at 

that  hour,  when  all  other  impressions  fade  away,  experience  the  noblest 

\  of  all  compeuMtions  ;  the  consoling  rccoUectioB,  that  I  have,  to  the  ex* 

.    tout  of  my  abilitira,  endeavoured  to  do*  my  duty  in  that  state  of  llfe.ia 

which  it  has  pleaded  Almighty  God  to  have  placed  itie." 

The  next  source  of  immorality  \vhich  he  produce8>  on  the  authority'' 
of  Messrs.  Colqcihoim  and  Middleton,  is  tlie  increa^d  number  of 
poblic  houses^  which  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the  first  importance.  Tliere 
is  no  evil;  however^  which  admits  of  sO  easy  aiul  so  radical  a  cure  ; 
for  tlie  law  has  invested  magistrates  with  such  discretionary  powers^  iu 
the  grantiiig  or  refusing  oF  licenses,  that  no  reason  whatever  ia  reared 
of  them>  for  their  decisions.  The  le^Mature  wisdy  c<>noeived  that 
inagisti-ates  would  be  the  best  jttdges  df  tlie  necessity  for  public  houses^ 
aud  to  wliat  extent  in  their  respective  districts^  and  it  stipposed,  that 
they  G<^|d  have  no  temptation  to  act  olherwis(3^  in  respect  of  licentfes^ 

i  than  as  the  atrict  justice  of  the  case  required.  In  bhe  i'espect^  how- 
esrefj  ithe  legislature  betrayed  a  great  inconsistency  of  conduct;  for 

'    vrhMe  it  (orbade  all  iMewers  and  distillers>  who  should  be  masistrat^j  to 

'  attQiul  any.  license  meetiugs^  it  suffered  persons  of  that  descripti6o> 
aye  aiul  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  builders  too,  to  be  in  tlie  commission 
of  the  peace ;  ail  ptsr^ons  materially  interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
bench  on  licensing  public  houses  ;-and  yet  ail  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  biassing  the  opinions  and  votes  of  their  bretL-en,  which  they  could 

'not  enjoy,  if  tjiey  were  not  admitted  to  the  bench.'  In  shorty  it  is  a 
la'mt;utable  fact,  that  as  much  interest  is  exerted,  and  as  much  intrigue 

"  iised^  to  procure  licenstjs,  at  the  meetings  holden  for  that  purpose^  as 
to  obtain  votes  at  a  getieral  e!*?ctioii ;  and  in  too  tnany  placed,  with 
e4j|ial  success*  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  government  set  their  fircefs 
against  the  cpu'ectlon  of  these  abuses,  through  dread  of  injuring  the 
revenue ;  as  if  the  logs  of  morale,  and  the  decay  of  religion,  Could  be 
compensati^d  by  the  overflow  of  the  exchequer! !  1  This  miiltiplicity 
of  alehouaes,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors^  do  more  to  deprave  the  niind^  aud  ^morals  of  the  lower  classes 
of  2fOciety>  than  all  oth^r  causes  united. 

Tlie  next  subject  of  our  author's  considerationi  as  tenctii)g  to  prb<*»  . 

mote  the  end  wiiich  he  so  deeply  laments,  is  the  education  of  our 

^duth.    He  states  thnt  he  has  been  informed,  '^  that  a  boarding  school 

for  young  gentlemen  Is  not  uufrequenfly  ad^^ertized  by  a  discarded  iValet 

or  a  fraudulent  bankrupt!*'  Undoubtedly  very  improper  persotosifare 

frequently  entrusted  with  the  care  of  youth;  and  legislative  interftfence 

lias  become  iwjcessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  thi^  as  of  many  other 

evils.     As  to^the  education  of  females  we  shall  leave  the  author  to^e^^ 

liver  bis  own  sentiments.  »        -;r  ^ 

*^  Yetj  with  conYiction  on  our  uaderstandtog,  that  precious  parM  of 

ifOi  cm.  voi.  xxvt.      '  D  lifa. 
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life,  tbe  best  portion  of  which  should  certainly  be  deroted  to  the  UBprore^ 
ment  of  the  mind,  to  the  lessons  of  domestic  dutj,  and  to  the  cultiyation 
of  the  loye  of  virtue,  is  sacrificed,  under  our  connivance,  to  the  frrrolou^ 
aecoraplishments  of  music  and  singing,  Italian  and  French,  dancing,  draw. 
ll^y  and  painting ;  in  each  of  which,  our  female  youth  must  now  .b* 
placed,  under  the  instruction  of  a  separate  master,  generally  of  dubious, 
and  frequently  of  debased  principles.  While  their  time  iff  thus  so  entirely 
occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  tuperiicial  acquirements,  it  is  not  to  be  w<ln. 
dered  at,  that  they  should  in  fact  be  rendered,  from  hatiit,  incapable  of^ 
and  averse  to,  the  more  important  and  useful  duties  of  life.— Neither  u 
thb  reprehensible  plan  confined  to  the  more  el^Tated  ranks,  but  ft  is 
'  adopted  with  equal  infatuation  by  the  middling  classes ;  and  with  what 
pemicious  effects,  the  distresses  of  many  a  sorrowing  family,  and  the  strelctf 
of  the  metropolis,  too  plainly  demonstrate ! 
.  '^  I  do  not. pretend  entirely,  to  disapprove  of  these  refinements  of  edu. 
.•caiaoji,  or  to  a^rm.that  they  are  destitute  of  advantage,  when  cultivated 
In  moderation ;  I  only  regret , that  they  are;  inade  the  prindpal,  if '  iiot 
sole  object  of  study,  instead  of  an  accessary  and  secondary  consideratioii ; 
luid  I- deprecate  the  conscquences;-rf or,  while  suich  a  system  is  tolerated^ 
with  me  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  conjugal  fidelity  should  l>e  violated 
with  little  compunction; — that  the  base  acts  of  seducdon  have  cast  uik>A 
the  town  that  numerous  list  of  unfortunates,  which  crowds  our  theatres 
and  public  places  to  the  outrage  of  all  decency  ;-*-and  that  matrimony  is 
become  au  enterprize  of  danger  and  doubt,  in  which  the  reiiectiag  n^nd 
is  rchictant  to  engage. 

^^  When  f  contemplate  one  of  our  fashionable  females,  ushered  into 
the  world  in  early  youth,  with  morals  neglected,  and  a  mind  unstofed 
with  principles  by  which  to  guide  her  steps:— when  she  appears  tricl^cd 
.out  in  the  ijidecent  transparencies  of  modern  dress,  setting  at  nought  all 
precautianK  of  health,  and  assuming  a  boldness  and  effrontery  totally  in- 
consistent with  that  unobtrusife  modesty,  in  which  is  compri&cd  ^be  great- 
est charm  of  female  excellence ; — I  must  confess,  that  the  prevailing  ^n* 
timents  of  my  breast  are  compassion  and  sorrow.  This  uniform,  this  un- 
reserved and  cheap  display  of  beauty,  has  rendered  it  too  familiar,  &nd 
disarmed  it  of  ajl  fascination  : — It  may  attract  the  snares  of  the  seducer; 
but^the  honourable  lover,  the  man  of  sense  and  reflection,  who  looks  for 
the  solid  and  rational  delights  of  domestic  life,  recoils  from  the  ides  of 
asiociating  his  destiny,  or  of  risking  his  hopes  of  happiness^  with  suck 
slight  and  frail  materials. 

^*  I  cannot  forbear  stating,  on  very  credible  information,  that  a  re* 
tpcctable  physician  should  have  declared  that,  in  one  seasoa  only,  no  lesa 
than  two  hundred  female  patients  under  his  care  had  either  actually 
died,  or  w^uld  continue  to  linger  for  life,  under  complamts  for  whica 
there  was  no  cnre ;— and  all  contracted  iu  consequence  of  the  exposure  of 
their  ftersoni  in  the  pernicious  and  prevailing  indecent  fashions  of  the  day  I 
' .  .••^ttt.the  mi3chlef,  distressing  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here:  it  will  extend 
to  posterity,  and  succeeding  generations  will  have  to  deplore  the  disorders 
>.  #0la9ed  upon  fhem  by  their  parents." 

Women  ought  to  know,  diat  if  tbey  injure  their  health  for  thegnytifi- 
cH^it  of  their  vinity,  tbey  ore  highly  cnmiaalf  4Uid  that  if  thej^  siipriiice 
^  '  '       .  Ihcit 
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tkw  lives  to  finch  giatification^.they  are  guilty  of  little  l^s  than  ^e  sin 
of  suicide. 

<^  Next  to  the  Education  of  yoatfa,  it  13  I  bcliere  allowed,  that  nothing 

can  hare  a  greater  iaflnence  on  the  morals,  good  or  bad;  of  sodietj,  thai% 

the  representations  of  the  Theatre,  Mhlch,  nndcr  the  management  of 

talepts  and,  integrity,  might  certainly  be  applied  to  promote  the  noblest 

lUirpos<^  of  Virtde,  as  much  as,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mercenary  ara 

ULOprincipled,   they  might  be  perverted  to  the  worst  ends  of  Vlce,-*- 

in  preparing  the  human  mind  for  the  gradual  encouragement  of  debinched 

habits,  and  the  most  licentious  courses.    Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 

calculate  thd  extent  of  that  misthief,  which  has  been  circulated  by  the 

exhibitions  on  the  stage,  of  characters  the  most  abandoned,  in  such  a  spe*' 

cions  garb  as  coVers  the  deformity  of  rice  and  depravity,  from  the  disgust 

^     auH  .detestation  oC  the  honest  and  the  good.-— And  I  can  very  readily  assent 

I        to  the  opinion  which  has  proscribed  that  production  of  one  of  our  most 

I       amiable  poets,^^e Beggar's  opera ;  which,  I  haTe  not  a  doubt,  may  have 

^      lead.  «'*any  a  hapless  youth  to  habituate  his  mind  to  the  indulgence  of 

.  those  xicious  propensities,  which  have  ultimately  conducted  him  to  the 

.scaffold  and  a  death  of  ignominy. 

I  ^^  Yet,  to  their  applause  be  it  spoken,. the  good  sense  and  sobriety  of 

I        a  British  audience  have  hitherto,  I  believe,  in  general  discouraged,  or  te* 

|ected.with  disdain,  suc&  attempts  as  may  bavo  been  made  to  insult 

\       them,  with  any  gross  or  open  violation  of  propriety  or  decorum  :  and  I 

I       trust  that  the  same  honourable  and  virtuous  feelings  will  long  continue 

I        predominant  in  their  minds ;  Tor  the  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  we  slfall 

need  no.  other  proof,  that  the  work  of  corruption  and  debasement  is  &• 

nished. 

'  <<  Nevertheless,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that,  in  some  late  instances, 

^^     sucii  pieoeahave  been,  not  only  suffered  in  the  performance,  but  applaud^ 

«d ;  wUch*  in  my  own  opinion,  sanctioned  by  good  authority,  have  had 

a  tendency  highly  indecorons,  corrupt,  and  iipmoral ;— I  allude  more  par*  , 

I        ticalarly  to  those. ]^ays  which  have  been  translated  from  the  German 

I       JDnuna.    But,  as  far  as  rests  with  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  suggest  an 

flspinioBf  that  it  is  certainly  worth  some  share  of  yigilance  and  precautfon, 

to  keep  these  generous  feelings  .alive,  by  guarding  the  public  from  the  ha« 

'      ■  KHtnal  ^onteaij^tion  of  supcessful  vice  under  false  and  seducing  coloitrs, 

ud  by  proscribing,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  introduction  on  the 

vtage,  or  elsewhere^  of  any  spectacles  or  representations  of  an  indcdent 

or  immoral  tendency  in  any  shape  whatever^ 

^^  At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  circumstance^  materially  connected 

.  witlk  this  subject,  of  the  most  obvious  necessity,  of  which  I  have  long 

i  been  decidedly  convinced ;  which '  is,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  police 

(and  perhaps  it  is  an.  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  employ  the  atten« 

.6on  of  a  particular  branch)  should  be  armed  with  full  authority,  and  that 

..  this  authority  should  be  stimulated  to  restrain  within  the  strictest  limits  of 

propriety,  both  in  point  of  dress  and  demeanour,  tlie  conduct  of  that 

.  Bsoltitiide  of  debanchM  and  u:.happy  females  and  their  associates,  by 

whom  the  Theatres  are  at  present  crowded,  and  beset  in  erery  avenue  and 

-  approach,  and  lo  defend  the  modest  British  Fair  Uom,  having  their  eyes 

D%  and 
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and  cars  Violatccrby  language  the  most  offensive,  and  by  scenes  which  ti>0' 
frequently  bid  defiance  to  every  sense  of  ddicacy  and  decorum." 

Tins  is  perfcctfy  true:  tfie  scenes  now  exhibited  in  die  fobbies  an* 
aiUJ,-r99ixis~  of  our  tlieatres  are  most  disgraceful  to  the  police  of  iJie 
cooiUryr;  .In  ihort,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  conduct  his  wife, 
ckiugbl^*)  or  sister,,  through  these  placesj^  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
grossest  insults,  or  witliout  having  their  eyes  and  ears  offended  by  the 
moat  licentious  conduct  and  language  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  men  or  the  zcomen  m^e  the  most  busy  actors  in  this  disgusting  scene. 
The  anti-rooms,  indeed,  built,  we  suppose,  in  imitation  of  the  Foyers  of 
the  Phrisian  theatres,  which,  however,  they,  raseinble  in  nothing,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  afiWding  conveniens 
cies  for  the  most  inclecent  exhibitions  ^  and  for  supplying  the  p»J8ti*     1 
tntes  \^ho  are  encouraged  to  frequent  the  play  houses  with  opportuni- 
ties of  carrying  on  their  trade  to  advantage..  Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatres  must  know  that  this  is  no  exap;erated  account     ^ 
•  of  thehi ;  and  unless  some  radical  change  be  speedily  e^cted  in  the  mar 
nagement  of  tlie  lobbies  and  coffee-rooms,  and  in  enforcing  some  decency 
of  conduct  in  those  m  ho  visit  tliem^  they  will  in  a  shorttime  be  deserted^ 
by  all  virtuous  and  modest  women,.and*become  littte  better  than  brothels^ 
Theatres,  properly  conducted,.are*the  sources  of  rational  amusement,  aye 
and  of  instruction  too,  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community ;  and  it  is 
most  aT>omrnabie  that  these  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  atid  ad-      < 
vantage  of  attending  them,  by  the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  thpse^    . 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  a  due  observance  of  order  and  decorum.. 
We  hope  and  trust  th^t  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  whose  depart* 
ment  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  theatrical  dkhibi- 
tions  especially  belongs,  will  interfere,,  with  effect,  to  con-ect  such  cry- 
ing abuses  :  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  character,  who  sets  to  his 
inferiors  a  becoming  example  of  religious  and  moral  conduct;  it  is 
therefore,  we  should  suppose,  only  necessar}-  to  press  these  sitbjects 
on  his  attention,  in  order  to  secure  the  proiapt  application  of  such* 
remedies  as  it  is  in  his  Lordship's  pouer  to  apply,   '  j 

The  author's  notions  of  Sunday  schools  nearly  correspond  with  our   , 
own^  which,  on  the  iirst  establislmient  of  those  institutions^  we  took 
occasion  fo  publish. 

"  There  is  one  very  popular  subject,  regarding  nrhich  I  shall  p^rhap» 
incur  some  degree  of  odinm  and  displeasure.  I  allude  to  the  institution 
of  Sunday  Schools,  or,  rather  schools  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  pooj :  of  which  1  must  confess  my  doubts,  whether  the  hiconvcnienctt 
to  thQ  public  ha>  e  not  far  oYcrbalaaoed  the  advantages  intended  in  the  be- 
nevolent design  :  and  particularly  if,  as  it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  they  hav« 
created  for  the  malignant  spirit  of  jacobinism  and  infidelity,  the  means  of 
disseminating  it<  poisonous  principles  more  extensively  and  permanentlj 
than  would  otherwi^-  have  been  practica!)le.  It  is,  I  believe,  alleged^ 
thatin  taali^iiM:  people- wise,  you  make  them  also  vii:tuous  : — but  I  am 
-vorry  tosay^  th^t  my  expcrienea  of  mankind  has  not  hitherto  convinced  . 
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'wiethat  this  b  always  true  in  tjie  practice;  perhaps  tbo. converse  of  the 
•proposition  wonld  square  better  with  the  present  state  of  the  uorld.  God 
forbid,  howercr.,  fha^  I  should  express  an  opinion  hostile  to  this  benevolent 
plan  of  instruction,  so  far  as  it  leads  ou/'m>or  fellow-siibjccts  ,to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  trnths  of  Relis^ion,  of  the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  and  of 
the  duties  of  IJuuianity  I  1  only  urge  the  serious  necessity  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  directing  oi^r  exertions  to  the  discnurngi'ment  and  suppression 
of  immoral  propensities  in  thcSr  easiest  approaches  to  vice ;  otherwise,  I 
fear  that  the  poor  bad  bettor  remain  in  ignoranf  c." 

*^  If 'Knowledge  of  the  World  make  men  perfidious, 

^^  May  Juba  ever  live  1^  ignorance." ^ — 

Sunday  schools^  like  most  otiicr  institutions^  are  good  or  bad,  accord* 
ingly  as  lliey  are  conducted  :  if  under  the  superintendence  of  the  nitni»- 
:ter  of  the  parisli^  they  may  be  productive  of  t^ie  best  effects,  because 
•tBe  only  knowledge  which  Ae  would  seek  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  hi» 
flock^  would  bo  that  wliidi  would  make  them  '^  wise  tmto  salvation/' 
}n  the  bands  of  the  ignorant,  tlie  fanatic,  or  the  designing,  they  may  be 
reudered  instruments  of  impiety,  disaffection,  and  mischief. 

In  enumerating  some  other  ^^  circumstances  which  demand  reform 
and  amendment,"  the  author  justly  observes,  that  public  insecurity 
b  materially  promoted  "  by  the  ill  judged,  culpablo,  and  I  could  say, 
iu  respect  to  their  oaths,  the  immoral  clemency  of  Petty  Juries,  in 
•fetting  loose  upon  the  country  many  criminals  committed  by  the  civil 
Illustrate  on  competent  and  ample  proof."  We  feel  ourselves  fully 
justiiied  in  asserting,  that  to  the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  proceeding 
from  such  conduct,  is  the  increass  of  thefts  and  other  acts  of  outrage  iii 
this  countr}',  more  to  be  iuiputed  than  to  any  other  cause.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  descriptioi/of  persons,  at  least  no  bodies  of 'men  hi  the 
kingdom,  who  betray  such  a  total  ignorance  of  their  duty,  as  Petty  Ju- 
fies.  Not  a  sessions  occurs,  without  Uie  acqviittal  of  one  or  more 
culprits  in  the  teeth  of  evidence ;  aud  ,tlxe  discretionary  power  which 
these  men  take  upon  themselves  to  exercise,  in  direct  violation 
of  tfieir  oaths,  is  carried  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  Oiie  instance,  of 
It  hundred  tliat  might  he  cited,  will  suflice: — At  the  very  hwjt  session  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  a  man  was  indicted  for  stealing  seven  casks  of  vinegar^ 
M'faich  wese  proved,  upon  oath,  to  be  worth  Twevt^-six  pounds;  yet 
4he  Jury,  inthdr  verdict,  did  pot  scruple  to  reduce  the  value  of  them 
to  TAirty-nine  shii/ings,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  thief  to  es- 
cape that  jjunishineiit  which  the  laws  of  his.country  had  annexM  to  his 
ofi'ence.  .We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  mdividual  of  that 
Jury  was  guilty  of  perjury;  because  tliey  were  all  sworn  to  deliver 
.their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence]  and  yet  tliey  made  their 
-verdict  in  direct  contradiciion  io  i/ie  evidence.  It  is  no  rxaise  for 
them  to  allege,  that  tliey  wete  le4so  to  do  by  motives  of  humanity, 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  cdminaL  They  ought  to  know,  that,  the 
Jaw  vests  no  discretion  whatever  iu  them ;  tliey  are  bound  to  decide 
-oo  ihejacis  of  the  cas^  as  they  appear  in  evidence  before  them ;  they 
^ave  no  right  to  json^ider  what  the  ejfect  of  tlioir  verdict  may  be  ;  tHey 
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must  found  it  on  the  evidence  alone  ;  and  if  they  ad  otberwuiei  thc^  vi- 
olate their  paths^  and  are  eqiiailj  guilty  of  penury^  whethetNthe  obiect 
of  such  violation  be  to  save  or  to  destroy  a  ufe.  The  only  privilege 
•allowed  them^  in  regard  to  a  difplay  of  lenitiff  is  to  r^coinmend  Ae 
culprit  whon)  their  oaths  compel  them  to  condemn^  to  the  mer(y  of 
fiim^  whom  the  constitution  has  made  the  sole  fountain  of  mercy  in 
these  realms.  To  do  more  than  this^  is  not  ^nly  to  perjure  them* 
selves,  but  to  be  guilty  of  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  one  of  tlie  most 
enviable  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Besides,  if  a  Jury  be  once  ad- 
jnitted  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  framing  flieir  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence;  and  we  know,  that,  in  many  civir  cases.  Jurymen,  utterly 
regardless  of  their  oaths,  and  totally  unmindful  of  their  duty,  regulate  | 
their  verdicts  not  by  the  fads ,  riot  by  the  evidence,  but  merely  by  the  ! 
comparative  ability  of  the  pUintiff  and  defendant  to  support  the  ex«  >  i 
pences  of  the  suit': — ^if,  we  say,  this  abuse  be  tolerated,  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  an  extent  it  may  be  carried ;  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  di- 
vert the  whole  course  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  to  destroy  tlie  bene- 
ficial effects  of  our  wise  system  of  Jurisprudence ;  to  ests^blish  a  niost 
arbitrary  and  most  dangerous  power :  and  to  render  life,  libeity,  and 
property  inscciu-e.  We  have  long  witnessed  and  deplored  the  ^rowtli 
of  tbis  alarming  evil ;  considering  it,  as  we  do,  to  be  pregnant  wftli  the 
nost  destructive  consequences ;  we  most  eapestly  call  upon  the  Great 
Councils  of  the  nation  to  ascertain  its  existence,  to  investigate  its 
source,  and  to  calculate  its  effects ;  with  a  view  to  supply  such  rem'e-  | 
dies  as  to  tlieir  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

Other  abuses  are  noticed  and  properly  reprobated  by  this  writer  ; 
and  among  others,  the  profligacy  which  is  constantly  exhibit^  during 
contested  elections. 

<<  If  any  such  members  there  arc,  who  have  obtained  their  seM  in  thB 
Legislature,  through  the  operation  of  perjary  and  bribery,  and  the  cental 
taination  of  morals  and  consequent  debasement  of  their  fellow-subjects,  I 
tiave  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  them  crimes,  far  more  pcejudicial  ^nd 
destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Country,  than  all  the  pilfering  and  ' 
swindling  which' infests  the, metropolis,  however  enormous  in  its  extent," 

Piffering  mid  Srdndling  are  sometimes  joined  to  perjury  and  bri^ 
hery :  but,  unquestionably,  some  stop  should  be  put  to  the  horrible 
abuses  which  ])ieva!l  ut  such  elections  :  there  are  many  advocates  for 
popn/  iT  tk'ciions^  as  they  are  called,  but  what  good  purpose  they  an-» 
s\\  1 1 .  V.  t;  pioftjss  uur  inability  to  understatid.  They  promote  idleness, 
driiiikt  ni.'s?^  arii  dissif^tion.  But  jt  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
(lisco\cr  iiiiy  ti)i rig  connected  with  civil  liberty,  in  haranguing  a  nu>b, 
in  a  cli  uacU  r  whirh  the  oi^tor  very  well  knows  does  not  beloi^  to  any 
indiviuiuil  unK)i:;>  ihem ;  for  electors  do  not  mingle  with  the  crowd. 
It  would  l)e  a  wiy  e^sy  matter  90  to  reguliftte  elections  as  to  avoi^^  all 
y\ih\h  .ii<tu]hr:nccs,  as  to  facilitate  the  distinction  between  real  and 
j.rcV'  !..4cJ  iVxl.clders;  and,  consequently,  so  as  to  prevent  thecommiif- 
mull  of  pwrr.n  .J  which  is  t^ow  mojt  horribly  prevalent. 

*  We 
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^  We  have  thus  ateompanied  our  author  through  most  of  his  animad* 
versionsy  and  have  delivered  our  sentiments  on  the  different  subjects 
which  he  discusses  without  reserve,  lliej  are  sutyects  assuredly  of 
▼ery  great  importance ;  and^  as  siich^  are  deserving  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  every  class  of  th^  conununity.  His  ''  Observations" 
are  coveyed  in  plain^  but  con-ect,  language ;  they  proceed  endentiy  from 
a  good  heart>  and  a  well-regulated  mind ;  and  the  author  h^  done  hb 
duty^  and  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  directing  the  attention  of  tlJb 
public  to  themt 

The  Jnnual  Messier;  or,  a  View  of  the  Jlhtorif,  Politics,  and  Ldte-* 
raturefor  [off  the  Year  1801.  New  Series,  8vo.  Pp.  1066. 
lUviiigtoos,  1800* 

^H^IS  being  the  first  volunre  of  a  New  Scries  of  this  lon^  established 
Work,  the  l^ditors  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assign,  in  their 
preface^  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them,  to  adopt  this  change  in 
tbehr  system. 

'  ^<  In  the  year  1759  the  publication  of  the  Annoal  Register  commenced. 
The  plan^  was  so  well  formed,  and  so  jiidiciorusly  arranged,  that,  after 
tho  second  Toiume,  no  alteration  in  the  clistribution  of  the  matter  was 
found  necessary,  and  the  Work  eontinbed  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodslet 
with  iindiminished  reputation  and  success.  In  that  period,  however^ 
■lany  erents  occurred  which  increased  the  bulk  .of  the  Volumes,  9J^d  aug>» 
mented  ^  labour  of  preparing  them :  since  that  time  the  s«me  causes 
have  operated  wilh  stiil  greater  force.  The  war  wbidi  was  carried  on 
wben'the  first  Volume  of  tlie  Annual, Register  was  produced,  was  de« 
scribed,  as  <^  peculiarly  formed  to  interest  curiosity,  from  the  importance 
of  the  events,  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned,  the  greatness  of  tha 
actions  performed,  and  the  amasing  revolutions  of  fortune."  Such  a 
character  might  then  be  given  of  the  seven  years'  war ;  but  those  whiek 
have  since  demanded  the  care  of  the  £ditors,  hk^G^  from  the  complication 
of  interests,  rariety  of  motives,  and  extent  of  operations,  so  far  exceeded 
that  contest,  that  the  labour  of  detailing  foots,  and  investigating  causes, 
is  largely  iacreased ;  and  delay  and  cafitioii  arc  rendered  essentially  neca&^ 
ssiTy^  from  the  great  mass  of  discordiint  statements,  and  contradictory 
arguments  which  are  produced  by  every  event,  and  which  render  it  so 
dt^uit  to  discriminate  and  disdose  the  real  truth.  In  I7d9,  and  for 
many  ensuing  years,  the  debates  in  parliament  formed  no  portion  of  the 
history  contained  in  the  Annual .  Register.  The  proceedings  in  each 
House  were  not  then,  as  they  hav6  since  been,  detailed  in  daily,  and  com- 
piled in  periodical,  publications  ;  thej  were  tardily  and  obscurely  given, 
or  more  frequently  utterly  withheld,  and  the  public  curiosity  was  not  di« 
rccted  toward  the  transot'^tions  in  Parliament,  since  no  satisfactt)ry  infer- 
mation  could  rationally  6c  expeeted.  How  much  space  is  now  occupied 
by  the  account  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  a  slight  inspection  oT  the 
Volumes  published  fj^  subsequent  years  wi)l  sufficiently  shew,  but  it  will 
not  be  equally  easy  for  the  readbr  to  estimate  the  pains  and  time  Wbidt 
are  consumed  in  redncidg  these  discussions  into  order.  In  stating  tiie  ar« 
gfimeDts  on  e^h  side  with  QDp4rtiaUt}r,  and  giving  the  sense  aud  spirit  of 
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the  most  important  debates,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  minuteness  of 
detail,  or  perhaps  into  a  disgusting  series  of  repetitions. 

'*  The  increasing  labour  of  preparing  the  Annual  Register  had  before 
the  decease  ofMr.  Dodslev  occasioned  a  coiisiderable  aiTi-'ur  in  dic^'^ublir  > 
cation,  and  since  that  time,' the  ellori*  which  the  Editors  haye  been  able  . 
to.  make  hare  not  been  sufficieat,  till  the.  present  period,  to  surmount 
some  obstacles  which  have  so  long  prevented  the  continuation.  Thoie 
impediments  ^re  now  removed,  and  the  Editors  can  with  confidence  pro- 
mise^  that  the  Annuul  Register,  published  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  shall 
soon  appear,  as  early  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  that 
nothing  which  care  and  labour,  united  with  upright  intentions,  can  effect^ 
sliall  be  wanting,  on  their  parts,  to  gain  for  the  future  Volumes  the  same 
public  patronage  which  distinguished'  this  Work  in  its  earlier  years. 

^^  A  desire  to  regain  a  proper  pohition  with  respect  to  time  of  publtca- 
tjion  has  been  one  of  the  motives  for  commencing  a  new  skutls,  bat  many 
other  causes  have  concurred  to  in^uencc  that  determination.  The  mea^ 
fture  is  justified  by  precedent  in  the  case  of  other  Literary  Journals  and 
!^Iemol^8,  and  appears  to  have  in  itself  some  pecnliar  advantages.  There 
is  always  a  time  when  periods  are- expected  to  terminate,  and  when  un- 
dertakings, which  are  the  same  in  substance,  are  to  l^e  renewed  ov  sepa- 
rated by  some  inmginafy  jbound^ry.  In  many  minds  the  curiosity  which* 
is  actively  on  the  win^  with  respect  to  recent  events,  is  perfectly  quiescent 
with  respect  to  those  which  are  more  remote;  and  mftny  persons  would 
gtadly  commence  a  Work  from  a  defined  and  not  far  distant  period,  who 
would  shrink  fromi  the  perusal  and  the  ptirchaso  of  Volumes  accumulated 
for  almost  half  a  centory.  But  to  those  with  whom  these  reasons  have 
less  weight,  it  may  be  proper  to  announce  that  no  innovation  is  to  be 
made  in  the  long  settled  plan  of  the- Work,  and  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  several  departments  of  which  it  consists,  the  connexion  between  tlie 
past  and  the  future  will  remain  unbroken. 

'  *^  The  period  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  this  New  Series  is  emi- 
nently favourable.  To  the  British  Reader. every  thing  it  presents  is  new. 
'£he  iirst  year  of  a  century;  the  moment  when  the  British  dominions  re. 
ccived  a  new  constitutional  form,  and>  a  new  denomination ;  the  term 
"when  a  ministry,  which,  for  seventeen  years,  had  guided  the  destinies ^ 
of  the  country,  was  suddenly  to  be  dissolved;  and  the  year  when  a  war, 
singularly  eventful,  and  never  more  so  than  in  its  last  stn;ggUjs,  was  to  subv^ 
side  into  peace:  all  these  circumstances  constitute  in  every  sense  a  new 
Era,  and  render  it  peculiarly  iitting  to  the  denomination  of  a  new  scriefl 
in  a  periodical  publication.'' 

These  are  very  sufficient  reasons;,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Fditors  will  continuje  so  to  conduct  their  work  as  to  render  it  worthy 
the  protection  which  it  has  so  long  received.  The  present  volume  is 
written  with  their  accustomed  impartiality ;  and  to  this,  for  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  $o  eminently  distinguished/  v^  e  trust  they  will  rigid- 
ly adhere.  We  shall  watch  them  closely,  during  the  period  whioh 
intervenes  betweef^  their  l^st  volume,  for  1793,  and  their  present  vo« 
lume,  m  important  and  mosl  interesting  p^riod^  iir^U  respects,  butmor.(B 
fspecially  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland;  tliey  will  not  suspect  us  of  being 
influtqnced  by  any  other  than  ihe  purest  motives,  iu  the  t^xercii^  of  such  * 
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*4gi!ance ;  -we  are  nevei-  backward  in  assii^ninnj  due  praise  to  their  labours ; ' 
we  know  what  those  ialxjurs  are,  ami  we  aj)preciate  them.  And  it  is 
c\'er  more  gralifyiug  to  us,  to'  bestow  commendation  than  to  inflict 
censure.  Happily,  with  regard  to  the  volume  before  us,  we 'have  no 
call  whatever  upon  us  for  the  latter y  but  rah  bestow  the  former,  hearti-. 
Ij  and  conscientiously.  The  historical  part  of  the  volume  is  composed 
"with  great  industry,  application,  and  impartiality;  and  it  includes  a  very 
interesting  pccount,  both  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  events ;  the  first 
comprelien^ing  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  political  associates; 
and  the  administration  of  their  successors,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
peaoe  of  Amiens ;  and  the  last,  a  view  of  the  hitemal  sta];^  of  Franccj, 
(he  plots  fortued  against  the  precious  life  of  Buonapart6,  and  the  cele- 
brated Concordat ;  a  succinct  but  accurate  \ietail  of  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  English  and  French  in  Egypt,  until  the  tinal  evacuation 
of  that  country  by  the  last. 

•On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey  (now  Lord  Howick)  for  the  House  to 
fesolte  itself  into  q  committee  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  which 
motion  he  thought  justitied  by  the  circumstance  of  a  recent  change  in 
^e  ministry:  though,  be  it  obseWed,  all  glamorous  as  he  was,  during 
the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  administrations,  he  has  never  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  such  a  motion  since  he  has  bee«  in  power  him- 
self, thoiigh  all  the  grounds  which  he  then  assigned  have  subsisted  in. a 
3till  greater  degree^  during  the  new  ^dminisU  ation,  with.others  much 
stronger  than  any  which  ever  subsisted  before ;  on  this  motion,  we 
^^y,  Mr.  Pitt  took  occa^on  to  state  the  caii^se  (or^  rather  oiie  of  the 
causes)  which  had  produced  bis  own  resignation  and  that  of  bis  col"^ 
leagues^ 

**  On  the  mei^surc  which  he  had  intended  to  bring  forward,  he  ob- 
served, he  was  not  anxit)ns  to  have  'the  question  agitated  at  the  ni  ment; 
lie  did  not  think  it  could  he  done  beneficially,  cither  to  the  public,  or 
those  who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  it;  but  whenever  it  was  agitated', 
J\c  wQuld  giye  his  full  opinion  o:j  it.  Uq  disclaimed  the  term  commonly  in 
use,  *^  Catholic  Emancipation,'^  not  thinking  the  situation  of  those  per- 
sons such  as  (hat  any  relief  from  it  could  te  so  described;  but  he  thought 
fh^  f^.'^¥  remaining  benefits  of  which  they  had  not  yet  participated,  might 
safely  have  been  added  to  the  many  which  had  been  so  bounteously  con-  , 
fe'rrtNi  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign.  These  benefits,  if  they 
had  gQne  before  the  union,  would  have  been  rash  and  destructive ;  the 
measure  alluded  to,  as  a  claim  of  right,  could  not  be  maintained;  and^tt 
was  on  the  ground  of  liberality  alone,  and  political  expedience,  (and  in 
that  sense  wisdom,  as  connected  with  other  measures)  that  he  should  have 
thought^H  desirable,  adviseable,  and  important;  but  he  would  not  hava 
it  founded  on  a  naked  proposition,  to  repeal  any  one  thing  which  former 
policy  had  deey^cd  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state,  il^ 
meant  to  have  affonh^d  additional  security  to.  both.  Nothing  favourable 
to  thjB  Catholics  could,  however,  proceed  from  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  therefpre  all  that  part  of  the  mover's  speech,  which 
tende^  to  connect  such  a  committee  with  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  in 
tre}and,  although  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  engaging  inen^  afifections 

•  .  _  for 
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for  a  moment,  had, '  in  reality,  no  connexion  wiUv'  it*  A  committee 
could  be  productive  of  no  explanation  on.this  point;  for  a  committee,  or 
eren  the  Ifousc  of  Comraons  itself,  could  have  no  right  to  rcqiiire  that 
zpy  man  should  state  his  reasons  for  resignlua:..  Mr.  Pitt  then  noticed  the 
jTcipcr  circulated  in  Ireland,  observing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word 
ttfcd  in  it  was  insuperable^  and  not  Inmuncrable^  and  denying  that  it 
"brought  the  Soveroigrrs  name  in  question.  It  was  a  iticmorandum  sent  in 
Ihc  name  of  a  revered  lord  at  the  head  of  the  executive  government  of 
Ireland ;  he  felt  it  right,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to  make  a  communi* 
cation  to  persons  most  immediately  among  the  Catholics,  to  9 1 ate  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  late  change,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
viisrcprc5cn't;*^'ion  on  that  subject,  which  might  have  added  to  the  dangers 
ivKLdi  menaced  the  public  tranquillity.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt's  express  desire, 
conveyed  through  Lord  Ca^tlereagK,  that  he  sboiild  do  so ;  they  lost  no 
time  in  maliiag  that  representation  and  explanation  of  their  motives;  on 
ihe  principle,  that  the  al  tempt  to  realize  their  wishes  at  the  time,  would 
pQily  be  productive  of  pifbHc  embarrassment.  The  rcpresentaUoiji  ym» 
therefore  made ;  but  with  respect  to  the  particular  paper  deliveriiAy  it 
'  was  not  prv  vjously  concerted  \Yith  himself  how  it  should  be  penned)  ao4 
therefore,  for  the  particular  phrases  of  it,  he  did  not  hold  himself  respon- 
sible. All  the  knowledge  he'dcrived  or  conveyed  was  founded  on  verba} 
Interpretation.  As  to  the  tenor  of  the  paper,  the  sentiments  in  it  were 
conformable  to  those  which  he  had  already  expressed,  and  should^ain 
express  whenever  he  had  occasion.  This  paper  promising  to  promote  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  by  peaceable  means  was  his  only  pledge,  and  be 
$hoold  give  no  other.  Be  denied  that  the  persons  retiring  had  so  pledged 
themselres  to  the  Catholics  as  to  bo  obliged  to  resign  ;  the  Cath<riks  never 
considered  themselves  to  iiave  received  such  a  plec^o,  but  they  had  ex- 
pectations, though  perhaps  less  sanguine  than  his  ow.n.  His  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  when  the  question  of  the  union  was  debated; 
^ucb  was  still  his  opinion,  and  the  reasons  in  favour  of  it  did  very  much 
preponderate,  though  it  was  afterward  given  up  on  motives  of  expe- 
iieiicy." 

Here  Mr.  Pitt  fully  justified  the  assertion  which  we  made  at  the 
period  of  his  resignation,  that  no  pledge  whatever  had  been  given  to 
the  Irish  Romanists.  We  diftered  at  that  time  from  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well 
on  the  nKasure  itself  as  on  his  resignation;  and  tlie  kno\\lv»(Jge  whicfi 
wc  have  siqcc  acquired^  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  transaction, 
h^vc  t^aju  nxed  iw  in  om*  opinion.  In  bis  reply  tu  Mr.  PilJ,  Mr.  Fox 
ridjcnled  the  idea  of  the  existd^e  of  Jacoldnwiiy  revile^  tira  war  as 
"in^in-t,  and  imputed  all  t^ve  disasters  of  our  aJJies  on  the  continent,  to 
the  imoient  tone  wlmh  Ijord  Grenyille  asBumed  to  his  favourite 
Jkionapaile.  Alasl  tempora  mutantUr,  I^ord  Grenville,  at  a  subsc* 
()ueut  (t^riody  displayed  a  ntost  Christian  spirit,  in  refusing  to  ran  with 
Jus  old  colleague  and  pairou  (we  use  the  word,  however  offensive* it 
ITjay  appear  to  the  pixnid  spirit  of  a  GitJiiviHe  !)  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  eagerly 
f  oajescinjr  with  his  old  and  inveterate  enemy,  Mr.  Fox,  humbly  kissing 
the  rod  which  had  so  often  corrected  him.  His  lordship,  we  fear,  had 
recently  exchan^td  the  study  of  jxjlUkal  economtf  for  abstruse  calculiir 
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tioas  of  Ae  comparative  value  of  annuities  for  different  lives;  but,  if 
we  mistake  not^  he  will  find  himself  to  have  be«n  a  novice  in  the  ait* 
Mhicb  be  mosjt  prized,  and  'will  repent  tlie  day  when  he  quitted  Vnttel 
for  Price,  We  cannot,  however,  but  congratulate  his  lordship  upon 
the  success  of  his  efforts  in  acquiring  that  temper  of  mind  w  hich  the 
display  of  so  much  charity  bespeaks ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  only 
4l^^uce  in  which  he  has  returned  good  for  evil ;  for  his  lordship,  at 
\ve)i«ve  learnt  from  himself,  promoted  tlie  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  return  for  tlie  severe  chastisement 
Mrhich  he  received  from  that  legal  Viadexy  in  the  discusdons  on  the 
treaty  pf  Amiens ;  a  chastisement  administered  with  all  that  delicacy, 
dijfidencey  and  decorum ,  w  hich  so  peculiarly  mark  the  speeches  aad 
the  cotKluct  of  that  vigilant  guardian  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Windham,  in  one  of  the  debates,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  can- 
tioned  the  House,  with  I) is  usual  vigilance,  at  tkat  time,  against  the 
humiliating  laugus^e  which  was  then  lioiden  by  some  on  the  subject  of 
peaces  a&rdtng  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  new  minister,  wIh)  was  eitlser 
too  proud,  or  too  weak,  to  profit  by  it, 

•  **  Mr.  Windham  offered  some  observations  in  the  Tvay  of  caution 
against  notions  .which,  he  said,  were  not  onlj  expressed  in  the  House, 
but  industriously  propagated  elsewhere.  If  concessions  were  to  be  made 
on  onr  part,  were  none  to  be  expected  from  the  enemy  ?  He  d^d  not 
iiniLerstttnd  that  sort  of  language,  by  which  it  was  taken  for  granted  tkat 
countries  werd  to  measure  their  treaties  by  the  way  in  which  their  posses* 
aions  had  been  obtained.  He  knew  of  no  principles  to  direct  the  demand* 
i>n  a  ebuntry  in  ipaking  -peace,  bat  those  of  prudence,  and  the  probabili<* 
ty  of  what  it  Was  likely  to  obtain.  Why  should  the  immense  accessioa 
of  French  po^*cr  become  a  reason  for  augmenting  that  very  power  bj 
fresh  concessions  on  our  part  ?  The  argument  went  to  the  very  reverse ; 
af.d  in  proportion  to  the  vast  addition  to  the  power  and  territories  of 
France,  tbisf  country  was  bound  to  endeavour  to  maintain  a  balance,  bj 
tctaining  every  thing  we  conid  for  ourselves  and  our  allies :  some  sort  of 
balance  he  considered  absohitcly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  counfry 
and  of  £arope  againi?t  that  over-grown  power,  lie  considered  it  of  Im- 
po^nce,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  country  on  this  point  should  not  be 
niis-^stated,  more  especially,  as  great.eveuts  miglU  take  place  before  Par« 
liament  was  called  together  agi-^in.*' 

We  tnist  that  Mr.  Windham,  now  that  Ivc  has  a  voice  in  the  cabinet 
^gain,  will  not  lose  sight  of  these  principles,  or  of  these  sentim||)ts. 
It  is  truly  curious  to  read  tlie  debates  of  this  period,  and  to  observf  the 
virulence  with  which,  not  only  the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  alt  thei^^ 
predecessors,  were  attacked  by  those  ven^  men  who  liave  aiuce  joined 
th^m  both/  and  who  now  hold  a  totally  different  la«)guage !  .  If  these 
-persons  are  not  aware  bow  much  public  contidencc  has  been  shaken  of 
V|ate,  aud  public  and  political  morals  annihilated,  by, such  conduct,  tbe^ 
must  be  woefully  iguoitint  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind! 

llie  proceedings  of  the  French  government  during  this  period  are 
^9ce4  with  9  masteiiy  hand.     Tlic  following  picture  of  tlie  stote  ^f 

France 
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France  at  the  cocninencemont  of  the  year  1801,  is  correcdy  and  afcly 
cirawn. 

'^  The  republic,  cminptit  in  military  fame,  strong  in  dominion,  and  for* 
midable  in  oppressive  alliances,  yet  exhibited  in  its  interior  the  weiiknesj 
prodnced  by  a  protracted  struggle,  carried  on  by  means  unknown  in  the 
iutory  of  cirilizcd  man,  and  attended  with 'the  subversion"  of  every  law, 
Iruman  and  divine,  which  had  bc^en  nsed  to  curb  licentious  passion,  ^g^^ 
•tipply  an  internal  monitor  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  under  oircum- 
■stances  which  human  l^.ws  cslnnot  reach.  As  the  gov-er*iTT»ent  grew 
•trongcrj  and  less  di^pendent  on  popular  opinion,  everfv  appearance  of 
tJ>at  liberty  and  equality  which  had  been  so  fatally  abused,  became  sup- 
pressed,  and  every  appeal  to  tfiose  prineiplos,  disregarded  o»  punished. . 
France  so  lately  tiie  theatre,  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  so  many 
xiolcnt  declamations  had  been  j)ronounred,  and  so  many  sanguinary  tra- 
jgcdies  exhibited,  now  saw  all  thx>se  lofty  pretences 'tram.pled  uuder  foot; 
xegulations  in  law-,  re'igion,  and  ci\il  polity  just  beginning,  as  if  no  di« 
Tine  or  human  regulation  had  been  hitherto  known,  wiih  the  additional 
mortification  that  all  whicii  was  considered  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  'and  ab- 
surd in  the  old' system  was  imitated,  restored  or  exceeded,  and  every 
thing  in  it  which  had  been  grand,  bcMevolent,  and  dignified,  was  absolute- 
ly suppressed.  .  i 

' '.'  Measures  of  severe  regulation,  calcnlated  to  .revive  under,  another 
form,  the  system  of  terror  which  disfigured  France  in  the  days  of  Robei> 
•^pierre,  wore  ^D^a^ted.  to  in  consefi-uence  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the FJcst 
Consul  by  means,  of  the  machine  termed  injernals^  and  of  another  plot 
«itid  to  have  been  formed  ifi  the  preceding  month  of  October  for  bis  assas- 
sination with  a  poniard.  The  persons  accused  of  this  last  offenilo  wcra 
Dominie  Demerville,  Joseph  Ceracchi^  Joseph  Arena,  a  Corsican,  late 
member  of  the  Ci»uncil  of  Five  Hundred,  John  Francis  Jkptist  Tupino 
Lebrun,  historical  painter,  Joseph  Diana,  Magdakn  Charlotte  Cladine 
Fnmey,  Armaii  i^eitog,  and  Dennis  Jjavigac.  Their  trial  took  place 
<  January  7,)  before  i\\\i  ordinary  court,  called  the  criminal  tribunal  for 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  (u-ocecded  with  al4  due  formaTlties.  Tho 
principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  one  Marel,  a  capjtain,  and 
ihe  celebrated  Barrerc.  Ilare^.  dcposml  that  Djmerville,  ene  of  the  cuIp 
|>ri|s,  hatl  disclosed  to  him  projects  for  subverting  the  ^ovarnment,  and 
.assa^sinatijig  tlie  Fir^t  Oonsul  at  one  of  the  public  places  in  Paris,  named 
to  him  divers  individuals,  as  directors  of  the  plot,  avd  requested  him  t^ 
|)urchase  arras,  anc^  procur-e  'the  assistance  of  four  resolete  fellows. 
Alarmed  at  this  communication,  ITarc)  said  he  had  reported  it  to  Le- 
febtre,  commissary  at  war,  who  hud  J^Wen  notice  to  the  minister  of  the 
po  'ce.  llarol  conriaued  to  receive  money  from  the  conspirators,  with 
which  he  purcha^^d  pistols,  daggers,  and  other  arms,  part  of  which  he 
gave  to  them,  and  the  othor  part  to  Lcfebvre.  .  The  40th  of  October  being 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  went  to  tbe  Opera,  as 
€lid  the  witness  with  fourmen  well  armed.  Diana  was  taken  up,  because 
hQ  was  seared  iii  a«box  opposite  to  Buonaparte,  and  Ceracchi  walking  ia 
the  avenues,  was  arrested  before  he  had  time  to  go  for  his  arms.  Th|i 
ofiicers  of  ^-olice  immediately  proceeded  to  the' house  of  Denierville,  where 
.«$v4U-al  individuals  were , sec ured,    and  he  himself^   not  bciag   then  at 

^       home^ 
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ftome,  surrendered  the  vicxt  day  but  one.  On  examination  before  the 
minister  of  police,  Ceracchi  and  Demcrville' confessed  their  guilt,  *and  im- 
peached Arena,  who  they  declared  had  furnished  them  "with  iboQej. 
>  Barrere  supported  the  proof  against  Demervillc  by  stating,  that  on  th© 
JOth  of  October,  he  hatl  dissuaded  the  ivitness  from  going  io  the  Opera, . 
icst,  a^  he  said^  there  should  be  a  tumult,  which  would  interrupt  tiie 
performance. 

*'  The  accused  defended  themselves  with  e^ual  spirit  and  ability,  «x- 
posingmany  absurdities  in  the  charge;  their  confession,  they  insisted,  bad 
been  cxtortcil  by  violence,  and  under  threl^tu  of  being  immediately  shot, 
and  had  been  formally  and  publicly  retracted  the  moment  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  recording  their  declaration  in  safety.  Hare)^  they  said, 
-was  himself  frequently  in  the  habit  of  venting  tho<»e  threats  and  impreca- 
tions against  the  First  Consul,  which  he  had  faUely  and  basely  charged 
on  them.  They  prod'.iced  also  many  witnesses  to  their  character,  among 
whom  was  David,  the  painter.  Their  counsel,  named  Dommanget  and 
duichard,  acted  with  becoming  boldness,  claiming  from  the  court  the  ob- 
jteryance  of  the  rules  of  law,  the  vioidtion  of  which  would  place  it  on  » 
level  with  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  birt  this  laniiirjge  was  strongly  re- 
prehended, and  the  advocated  thicatencd  with  punishmunt  unless  tlfey 
changed  their  style;  the  court  would  not  sutler  any  reflections  either  oo 
the  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  police,  or  any  of  their  subaltern  agents. 
The  jury  found  Dcmerville,  Ceracchi,  Arena,  and  Topino  Le  Bnin, 
guilty;  Diana,  Fumey,  Daitcg,  and  J>.'4\igne,  w<*rje  drchi red  not  guilty^ 
and  discharged*.  Those  who  %vere  convicted  appealed  to  the  proper  conrt, 
but  the  judgment  against  them  was  confirmed,  (January  20,)  and  tkcj 
were  shot  on  the  Place  de  Ta  GreTo. 

*'  B^^fore  this  process  began,  the  attempt  io  destroy  l^uonaparte  hy  fh© 
infernale  bad  been  made,  and  the  occasion  was  considered  favourable  foi^ 
cxpelling'from  France  a. great  numijor  of  persons,  whose  stubborn  hosti- 
■  Mty  to  every  species  of  rule  rendered  them  dangerous  to  every  power,  and 
for  giving  to  govern ni.'nt  as  much  additionul  strength  as 'despotism  itsell" 
could  requii;€.     The   trial  above  described  could  not  be  prevented  fron* 
taking  place,  but  it-  was  determine  that  should  be  the  last  opportunity 
afforded'  to  prisoners  of  making  th^ir  defence  interesting  to  the  people,  or 
dangerous  to  the  projects  of  government.     Eight  days  after  (January  1,) 
the  explosion  of  the  machine  intended  to  liHl  the  First  Consul,  Fonch6^ 
thcminister  of  genrerah  poKce,  so  dreadfully  celebrated  in  the  aryiah  of 
the  Revolution,  presented  to  the  Consuls  ti  report  on  the  subject,  afllrm-^ 
ing  in  the  fiVflt  pface,  that  those  who  made  the  attempt  could  be  consider- 
ed only  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Thcj.e  were  not  the  sort  of  ^nmi- 
nalsa^tain^t  whom  law  and  its  forms  vierc  instituted;  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  menace  a  few  pers^ons,  and  some  portions  of  property;, 
they  were  enemies  of  ai\  France,  threatening  every  moment  to  ^^U^^er  up^ 
every  Frenchman  to  the  furies  of  anarchy.     These  men^  it  Wios  said,  were 
few  in  pnmber,  but  their  offences  were  innnmerable.     They  had  been 
equally  ready  to  attack  the  national  convention,  and  every  other  govern- 
ment, but  finding  themstlvds  equally  obji»cts  of  conten»pt  and  aversion 
under  the  present  system,  which  was  fenced  round  by  public  confidence^ 
and  strengthened  by  popular  affection,  they  had  changed  their  tactios^ 
«nd  relied  on  assassination,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  the  stupor  and 
Qoofiidioa  which  would  be  ptodaced  by  the  death  of  the  Fir^tConsuf.  Th« 
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men  whom  the  palice  bad  detected  were  not  all  taken  with  poniards  hi 
their  liaDcl,  but  they  were  all  uniTcrsally  l^nuwn  tabe  capable  of  whetting 
and  of  using  them.  It  wa»  not  now  required  to  panish  the  past,  but  to 
seeure  social  order. 

'^  On  these  loose  allegations,  supported  only  by  the  declamatory  pe« 
tiods  of  Fouche,  the  government  was  required  to  rot^  that  133  persons 
•faould  be  placed  under  a  watchful  inspection  in  places  out  of  the  £aro- 
pean  territory  of  the  republic.  This  tremendous  Jaw,  which  convicted 
mnd  punkhed  so  many  individuals  witli^ut  a. charge,  and  witho«it  a  hear* 
ing,  passed  the  council  of  state  without  difficulty  (January  4)  ;  it  was^ 
vrith  oqnal  facility,  adopted  by  the  conserrativc  senate,  sanctioned  by  the 
consuls,  and  carried-  into  immediate  effect.  In.  lookihg  over  the  list  x>f 
victims  we  see  only  the  names  of  regicides,  septemberisers,  and  others  of 
the. nost  atrocious  description ;  but  liberty  b  never  more  endangered  than 
when  government  begins  to  practise  ty^uny  On  notorious  criminals.  In 
their  favour  no  Yoicois  raised;  and  the  public,  rejoicing  too  inconsider* 
Ately  in  an  event  which  seems  propitious  to  the  general  cause  of  justice, 
sanctions  a  precedent,  by  which  virtue  and  patriotism  may  be  sacrificed  at 
plaasore,  and  despotism  establhihed  on  an  immoTeable  l^is." 

This  horrible  law  i>vas  followed  by  aoother  equally  detestable^  for  the 
estabHshment  of  special  criminal  tribunals. 

'^  This  most  odious  and  oppressive  law,  which  annihilated  every  Up* 
*pearance  of  liberty,  did  not  pass  both  branches  of  the  legislature  with  so 
mach  facility  as  that  required  by  Fonche«  In  the  tribunate,  XJan.  19,) 
th^  report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  was  brought  up  by 
Diiveyrier,  and  was  calculated  to  gloss  over  the  deformities  of  the  pro- 

'.posed  statute,  but  it  was  discussed. during  ten  days  (Jan.  2&— Feb.  4,) 
with..uncommon  animation.     Isnard,  a  strenuous  adherent  of  Brissot; 

'  Ikunon,  the  autiior  of  the  cxistuig  constitution,  and  several  others,  were 

.  heard  in  opposition  to  the  law  in  general,  and  to  many  of  its  c;c press  pro- 
visions; onihe  other  side  were  Jean  de  Brie,  Perrault,  and  many  mere^ 
who  claimed  confidence  in  government,  and  insi^cd  that  tlic  state  of  the 
xepublic  rendered  the  law  indispensable.  No  less  than  nineteen  orators 
on  each  side  entered  their  names  as  intending  to  speak,  but  many  of  them 
.  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  The  opponents  of  the  meafi&re  were  assailed 
with  abuse,  and  intimidated  by  threats;  several  amendments  were  made 

'  .>during^  the  discussion^  and  nt  last  the  numbers  ia  favour  of  the  project 
-were  only  .49  to  4 1  .'* . 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten^  that  Jeandefirie>  one  of  .the 
most  strenuous  sup{K)ilers  of  Urn  law>  was  the  sauguinary  wretch  who 

^  proposed  to  the  National  Convention  the  establiahment  of  a  curpg  of 
fTgrcsc/e^;  a  fpllow  always  ready  to  promote  scenes  of  biiKxl  and elaughter^ 

'  T^ne  whole  business  of  the  Concordat  is  expiained-  and  discussed  with 
great  perspicuity  and  fairness,  lliis  discussion  is  followed  by  tbese  jttst 
and  apposite  reflections : 

^^  With  respect  to  the  gQvernment  of  France,  0t  at  least  the  chief  of 
.that  government^  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  any  religious 

>  Biotivey*  but  viewed  merely  in^he  light  Of  a  political  expedient.  The  Mhole 
life  of4]^ttonaparte  was  so  replete  with  acts  and  expressions  which. p/oved 

>  •  «A4UiteK«9Ht^9^pt  for  all  religion^  and  «a  litter  disregard  to  all  thoiepb|iga. 

tionf 
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flons  whtcli  religion  teo^  to  impose  and  enforce,  that  00  one  bvlicTcd  in 
ills  coiiTersion  to  ChristianUy,  raorc  than  in  liis  sincere  adoption,  in  1798> 
of  the  religion  of  Mahoroot.     Both  iirere  professed  for  political  purposes, 
and  the;  present  profession  excited  neither  wonder  nor  curiosity,  except  as 
to  its  probable  influence  on  the  people  of  France.     That  the  great  majo* 
rity  of  the  nation  was  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  was  iKit 
disputed,  and  therefore  the  re-establishmcnt  of  the  rights  of  public  wor- 
ship dbuid  not  fail  of  producing  an  ext^iisiTe  popular  efiect.     Even  many 
of  the  pretended  philosophical  party,  who  "^drred  against  all  rcltgioDSy 
were  not  di9i{)Ieascd  to  see  an  establishment  reTircd  which  promised  some 
vespite  from  the  violenbes  which  had  so  loiig  CoiiTulsed  tbs  nation,  for 
irant  of  some  fixod  pmnts  to  which  popular  opinion  mig^t  bo  dire^ed. 
But  those  friends  of  religion,  who  reiected  deeply,  were  not 'plea<!ed  to 
see  it  l«ndered  thus  t<)mplotely  a  more  engine  of  state,  degcaded  in  the 
persbas  qf  its  most  respectable  professors,  and  insulted  in  tke  very  mo- 
aacnt  of  pretended  patronage*     It  was  not  without  indignation  tbat  they 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  forms  of  instruction  for, youth,  even  after 
the  date  of  the  Concordat,  in  which  religion  was  not  even  meutioupd,  and 
«  ehapei,  that  of  the  invalids,  whidi  had  been  .  solemnly  dedicated  to 
Christianity^  converted  into  a  Temple  of  Majs,  and  the  conyersion  rati- 
iieci  hy  the  First  Consul,  who  placed  the  image  ef  that  Pagan  deity  on 
the  spot  which  had  been  occ!iipied  by  the  Chrisitian  symbol  of  redempUon. 
'ITiese  and  many  other  recent  acts  of  government,  as  well  as  the  ^Vhoie 
lenor  of  the  Concordat,  the  manner  of  forc^ing  the  i^ope  to  acquiesce,  and 
the  conduct  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  adopt,  all  proved  that  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  merely  to  be  snO'cred,  but  not  honoured  ;  employed: 
as  an  engine  of  state,  but  allowed  neither  dignity,  respect^  nor  security. 
Those  who  expressed  their  sentiments  with  the  greatest  freedom,  cbm* 
pared  the  Concordat  to  a  plaister,  which  would  patch  up  th^  CathoUc;re« 
ligion^  and  enable  it  to  exist  a  little  longer. 

<^  On  the  other  hand,  some  furious  enemies  of  all  establishment,  and 
-jdl  public  worship,  represented  to  Buonaparte  that  lie  was  duped  in  per- 
mitting its  reintrod action,  and  those  who  had  intiuencd  him  were  leading^ 
bim  to  ruin.  To.  these  observations  the  First  Consul  only  replied,  b/ 
asking  if  they  considered  as  nothing  the  advantage  of  a  set  of  bishops  en« 
tlrely  created  by  him,  and  of  churches,  where  prayers  must  be  ^oiitintt- 
ally  offered  up  for  him,  and  for  the  republic  r" 

We  have  adduced  suiBcieut  specimens  of  this  look  to  convince  oyr 
readers^  that  our  opinion  of  it  is  touuded  in  justice.  The  Miscellaneous 
parts  of  the  volume  are  compiled  and  selected  with  judguient.  Jh^A, 
at  the  end,  is  an  able  Review  oiTxco^  Books;  Dr.  White's  ^gyffUaca^ 
and  Dodd  s  Milton.  We  must  repeat^  that  this  pai  t  of  t(ie  Kegtstet 
Attght  either  to  be  omitted  or  extended.   . 

The  Pictonian  Prosecution., 
1.-  Colonel  FuNarton-i  StateMent,  Letters,  and  Ihewnents,  UNpe^^ 

*  t.  Votonet  Pictcm's  Letter  to  Lor4  Hdbart. 
3.  i^ohn^i  Fulfyipir^  Refiitation  of  CvloHei  Pktdnx  Letter*. 

4.  SvUknc€ 
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4.  .Evidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain, -in  the  Case  of  Louisa  Calllerdn: 

5.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  I'riftidai. 

6.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Draper's  JMress  to  the  British  Puhlic. 

7-  Colonel  Fullartons  Address  to  the  Electors  if  Westminster,  rc>i- 
taining  the  Grounds  of  his  Charges^  in  a  condensed  Porin, 
a^aimi  Sir  Samuel  Mood,  as  an  kfiptoper  Person  to  represent 
that  City.  Folio.  Pf.  S.  Prici  Ofie  Shilling!!!  3.  Muriavy 
Poland-btreet,     1806.  "  > 

(Concluded  from  Vol  XXV.   P.  201.) 
"Ot^E  purposely  postponed  our  conclqdiog  comments  on  this  Strange' 
prosecuttonj,  in  the  hope  idat  it  would  be  speedily  brought  to  a' 

/  close.  Nor  have  we  been  deceived  ii)  our  ho|)es.  For  the  PrivY 
Council  have  •at  length  made  their  report  to  his  Majesty,  by  irhom  it 
has  been  approved.  This  report;  we  are  happy  to  say,  at  orice  cdn- 
iirms  and  justifies  the  opinion  which  we  have  invariably  errtertaincd  rfnd 
proiwunced.  The  substance  of  the  report  is,  that  there  were  ncr. 
grounds  whatever  for  further  procjcedings  6n  any  of  the  nunfierdus 
charges  brought  forward  by   Mr.  Fiillarton  against  Colonel  Picton. 

'  When  we  recollecled  that  three  years  had  elaj>s^d  since  these  charged 
were  first  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council ;  that  ihey  were  pursued  uuder 
thr6e  successive  administrations ;  that  they  had,  oF  Coiu*se,  undergone 
the  fullest  and  most  rigid  investigutiou ;  and  that  the  late  sittings  were 
attended  by  the  ditierent  members  who  had  marked  the  whole  progress 
of  the  business;  .we  could  nut,  we  confess,  but  feel  fur  the  deepbuQii- 
liation  of  the  rash  accuser,  w  ho  had  thus  been  foiled  in  every  aittempt, 
and  who  had  reaped  nothing  but  defeat  and  clisap{)oititment  from  -his 
strenuous  and  unexampled  efforts  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
truth!  We  conceived,  indeed,  that  he  would  instantly  retire  from 
public  notice;  take  shelter  in  his  native  mountains,  and  hide  his  di- 
minished ^ead  in  shame  and  sorrow.  Alas!  we  knew  little  of  the  man ; 
and  but  ill  estimated  the  nature  and  extent  of  his-,  more  than  national, 
perseverance  1  No  fwooner  w  as  the  decision  of  the  council  conveyed  ta 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  pftj)ers,  w  hich  have  been  most 
scandalously  true  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  limn  the  vigilant  eye 
of  that  arch-accuser  (there  are  someV|>assionK,  'tis  kncrwn,  which  nevei' 
^leep,)  viewed  it  with  one  of  those  furious  looks,  whii:h  Ijocke  tells  us^ 
'*  are  able  to  discompose  most  men,'*  and  immediately  sent  the  follow- 
ing answer;  of" which*,  either  from  the  blunder  of  the  printer,  or  frOm 
the  rage  of  the  writer,  nothing  but  the  malignity  is  perfectly  inteU 
ligible.  .       » 

^^  We  are  authorized  and  requested  to  slate,  that  if  the  contents  of  th^ 
preceding  paragraph  (announcing  the  decision  of  the  council)  are  saoc- 
tioned  by  offipiol  authority  the  Tuost  autheutic  proob  will  be  submitted  to  * 
the  pablic^  specifying  the  real  grounds  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
Colonel  Picton,  upon  such  of  which  as  arc  of  a  capital  nature,  thft 
Lords  o/  the  Council  have  sat  upwards  of  three  years,  and  Mhicb  have 
•ccupied^the  unrenuttiug  attention  of  three  succeeding  administrations." 
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If  any  thk^  thtt  camie  frpm  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fulhrton  cou}d  sur- 
prise us,  and  we  must  take  it  for  grauted  tbat  this  notable  Daragrapii 
came  from  his  ^co,  sioce  none  else  could  speak  with  qutkority  on 
1^uch  a  subject,  our  astonishment  on  the  perusal  of  it  would  have  ex- 
ceeded aH  bounds.  But  though  it  failed  to  raise  a^tonidimeut  in  our 
minds,  it  certainly  excited  other  sentiments  of  a  nature  equally  marked, 

« and  as  far  removed  from  approbation  as  truth  is  ixom  falsehood,  or 
virtue  from  diabonour.     May  it  not  be  supposed,  that  as  the  reaL 
grounds  of  these  charges  are  nozc  promised  to  the  public  by  the  person 
who  preferred  them  three  years  ago,  the  grounds  which  he  has  al- 
ready assigned  in  his  different  publications  are  fUit  the  real  grounds  ? 
The  lai^age  warrants  no  otti^r  constructiau ;  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that  so  cautious  an  accuser  ineant  to  make  so  fatal  a  concession.  Proofs  ^ 
may  tubntatitiate,  but  cannot  specify  grounds  .of  accusation ;  but  'tis  not 
the  trifling  warfare  of  words  that  we  proposed  to  engflge  w  itli  Mr. 
Fttltarton;  indeed  to  such  a  contest  there  would  be  no  end;  for  so 
'vulgar  and  clumsy  a  penman  is  he,  tljieit  every  new  paragraph  of  his 
composition  would  aftbrd  a  new  cause  for  prolonging  it.     It  is  not  his 
words  then,  but  his  principle.^,  his  averments,  bis  acts,  which  first  ex* 
torted  and  have  since  conunanded  our  atteution.     We  will  appeal  to 
the  public,  and  with  confidence  too^  if  ever  a  proceeding  so  highly 
indecent  was  adopted  by  any  man  who  had  preferred  a  criminal  charge 
against  another,  as  this  of  Mr.  FuUarton.     Treating  with  contempt  the 
decision  of  that  court  which. had  legal  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and 
which  had  devoted  to  tlie  investigation  of  it  so  much  time  and  so  much 
labour;  and  behaving  with  marked  disrespect  to  his  sovereign  who 
faad>  in  the  most  uueqiiivocal  terms,  expressed  his  rOyal  approl^Uon  of 
such  decision;  Mr.  Fuliarton  leaves  not  die  destined  victim  of  his 
enmity  there,  but  resolves  to  appeal  fi-om  the  honourable  sentence  of 
acquittal  to — a  h^;her  court? — No — but  to  the  people!    What,  let  us    > 
ask,  wodd  the  public  think  of  a  man,  who,  after  having  preferred  a 
bill  of  mditrtment  against  another  for  murder  or  for  treason,  and'Hft^r 
such  bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jtiry;  should  appeal  from 
theip  judgment  to  the  people,  and  publish  his  o^n  ex^parte  statemeftt   * 
of  facts  i    Would  they  impute  his  conduct  to  m  regard  for  justice?  or, 
would  they  not  rather  be  led  to  suspect,  from  such  persevering  enmity, 
that  it  proceeded  from  revenge,  founded  on  some  base  and  selfish  mo* 
tives?    If  in  suck  a  case  they  would  draw  such  an  inference,  and  it^ 

,  would  be  strai^e,'  indeed,  if  tbey  did  not,  what  favourable  conclusion 
can  even  distorted  candour  itselt  draw  from  this  proceeding  of  Mr. 
Fuliarton?  •  R»r  be  it' from  us,,  in  thus  arguing  fnim  cases  of  a  nature 
in  some  respects  similar,  to  extend  the  analogy  to  the  motives  imputed  ' 
to  the  accuser.  Mr.  F.  must  be  incapable  of  harbouring  any  such 
motive ;  ke  is  ail  truth,  all  honour,  ;ind  all  virtue*;  ilnd  tx>  his  insatiate 
thirst  for  jifiitice  alone  must  be  imputed  his  care  to  prbdum  Colpnel 
Picton  to  the  world,  while  die  charges  were  in  a  course  of  investiga* 

lioo  by  the  Council,  '^  The  most  atrocious  malefactor  who  ever  dis-'  . 
.HO.  cxii>  VOL.  XXVI.     t  £  graced 
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|(rac^  tlie  Eariiah  miaie  ftod  character/'  Tis  troe^  die  comicil  haYe 
tifesiitned  t6  mn€t  ih  opinion  from  this  impartial  judge^  and  have  evedi 
Md  the  teAieriff  to  acctuk  '^  this  atrocious  mafeiactorl'^  Hinc  illtt 
lacryma^  I  We  shaR  now  direct  enr  attention  to  Lieutenani-ColoDd 
DrapeA  Address ;  onr  notice  of  which,  in  ovr  Review  for  November 
last,  was  limited  to  the  ''  Advertisement."  It  opens  with  dus  sfMrited 
exordium.  «    . 

'<  I  preface  my  address  to  the  People  of  England  with  this  short btrt 
Strong  declaration,  that  if  there  be  one  respectable  or  honourable  man  in 
ihe  kingdom,  who  will  conTitt  me  of  having  wilfully  misrepresented^ 
iidf  I  idll  go  further,  of  haring  'exaggerated,  of  extenamcd  any  of  the 
faM  which  I  shall  think  k  my  duty  to  bring  forward  hi  the  following 
statement,  I  do  here  solemnly  pledge  myself  publicly  to  acknowledge  my 
inistake,  and  to  make  atonement  for  my  error,  by  a  full  and  iideqalFOctil 
recantation. 

^^  To  persons  of  any  other  class,  or  character,  I  J^ave  resolutely  de^ 
termined  never  to  make  the  smallest  reply;  and  as  to  those  who  may 
choose  to  come  forward  in  the  way  of  anonymous  defenders,  I  shall  make 
this  obserratton,  which  1  hope  they  will  bear  in  mind,  and  not  lose  sight 
of,' that  as  I  hcver  shall  state  any  importaiit  fact  on  my  ozcn  authority^  nor 
adduce  any  remark  in  which  I  shall  not  be  supported  by  evidence  of  tiit- 
queationed  integrity^  1  sliall  therefore  take  no  notice  whatever  of  any 
replies  or  observations,  however  daring,  however  planslble,  or  however 
Ingenious,  that  do  not  come  foKified  by  evidence  and  authorities  of  equal 
respectability  to  those  which  1  shall  myselif  adduce.  It  was  my  orfginid 
intention  to  have  aanfined,  as  it  was  my  right  so  to  do,  this  privilege  t6 
tiiose  only,  who,  like  myself^  aflui  their  names  to  their  publications.  Bat 
with  a  confidence  of  the  strengths  the  rectitude,  and  honour  of  the  cavse 
whidv  I  take  up  my  feeble  pen  to  defend,  conscious  of  my  perfect  know*- 
ledge  of  that  case,  i  here  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  privilege,  and  I  ne* 
assert,  that  If  any  anonymous  person  chooses  to  enter  tha  lists,  and /or* 
tifiti  his  OBscriions  by  evi^twe  and  authorities  oj  equal  respectairiUty  to 
those  which  I  shall  adduce^  1  hcre^igagc  to  answer  him.  Bat  in  no 
other  case  shi^l  I  ever  wnte  a  single,  line,  or  take  the  ^BEiallest  notice  of 
what  may  be  printed,  or  publbhod." 

This  spirited  writer  next  apblogizes  for  any  inaccuracies  of  language 
which  may  be  visible  ia  his  address^  on  the  ground  that  a  military  life 
is  little  favoorable  to  literary  pursuits.  Without  examining  the  justibe  of 
die  excuse^  ¥Fe  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  ogcot 
abn  for  it>  as  the  production  is  one  of  which  the  most  polished  scholar 
of  the  age  would  have  no  reason  td  be  ashamed. 

In  our  former  remarks  upon  these  -publications*,  we  took  /mmdo 
notice  of  Mr.  FuHarton's  flat^contradictiou  of  a  statement  by  Colonel 
Pictoii,  of  certaiti  obaervations  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  on  Mr.  F/s 
condiick,  oti  the  Mth  of  March,  1 803.  Adverting  to  this  transactioii» 
lieut^Cokmel  Draper  observes  : 

^^  Allhoagh  not  iadlspeasable  to  my  immediate  purpose,  jei  for  the 

uwmut  I     » ■    '  »*   I  I       ■    ■        ■  ■   ■    ■   ■       ^ 

*  See  Axf  i-Jacouh  IlsviEw,  ¥ol,  XXV.  P.  180. 
^  sake 
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like  6f  truth,  wl  of  contradicting  a  report  wbicli  has  also  been  circulated 
with  great  liidustc}',  that  Commodore  8ir  Saaioel  Hood  joined  Mr.  Fol^ 
kurtQo  m  hb  charge  against  Colonel  Picton,  I  gire,  from  Colonel  Ficton'tf 
letter  to  f .oijl  Hobart,  %  copy  of  the  Commodore's  address  to  Mr.  Ful- 
larton  in  €ouil(!?l,  on  the  very  day  when  he  presented  the  charge^  This 
address  uras  taken  down  by  Colonel  Picton,  and  printed  in  his  letter,  dated 
Not.  1804 ;  a  copy  of  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Sir  Samuel, 
th(^  on  his  station  at  Barbadoes.  Mc  has  been  in  this  coni^try  for  some  . 
months;  and  although  Mr.  fullarton  has  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  spoken  by  him>  1  do  now  assert,  from  authority^  that  such 
assertion  is  false." 

What  credit  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Fullarton's  assertions  after  this  t- 
The  author  inv<^tigates^  with  almost  legal  precision^  aud  with  B)orQ 
than  legal  ability^  the  charge  preferred  against  Colonel  Picton  for  the 
torture  of  Louisa  Calderon.  lie  prefaces  tliis  investigation  with  the 
followiug  strong  and  eloquent  remarks :       «^ 

^'  The  motives  which  induced  ]\Ir.  Fullarton,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  couiftry,  to  advance  a  charge  of  this  complicated  na- 
ture, aud  %i^  entirely  contrary  to  the  opinion*  and  belief  of  his  colleague 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  1  have  not  taken  upon  myself*  to  iurestigate.  It  is^ 
however,  neither  unreasonable  nor  unfair  to  conclude,  that  wh'en,  ac. 
eording  to  his  pwn  declarations,  lie  received  no  instructions  to  examine 
Into  the  previous  government,  and  that  when  such  an  attempt  was  made 
by.  hira,  it  was  publicly,  forcibly,  and 'With  the  utmost  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague,  not  dniyv  deprecated,  but  utterly  decried  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  veracity  at  the  same  time  in  other  concerns  impeached  ; 
mad  maintahied  before  his  Majesty's  council  of  the  island,  and  where  that . 
Mtpeochment  was  supported  and  sustained  by  all  the  mi^mbers^  of  that 
coi^cil  but  one;  I  say,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  neither  unreasonable 
nor  «n fair  .to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Fullartoi'i's  motives,  in  taking  up  this 
bosineas,  were  not  the  result  of  a  feeling  or  sense  of  public  duty,  not- in 
obedience  to  the  requisition  of  public  instructions. 

'^  But  if  I  cannot  give  him  much  credit  in  this  respect,  I  shaH  not  be 
deficient  in  acknowledging,  that  thp  taste,  (if  I  may  so  penert  the  real 
Bieaning  of  the  word,)  which  he  has  shown  in  the  selection  of  his  charge, 
argues  an  acutencss  of  discrimination,  iN^iich,  when  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  he  meditated,  proves  his  ability  in  the  way  of  crimina- 
tion. lAceltence  in  any  line  should  neiytn*  pass  unnoticed.  Between  hfm 
who  most  exalts,  and  him  who  most  debases  his  nature,  there  is  but  the 
moral  diflTereuce  of  right  aud  of  wrong.  The  wicked  ingenuity  of  the  act 
by  which  tiiat  difference  is  contrasted  may  still  be  a  subject  of  admirtftioa, 
and  the  $nan  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  ati  pbj^'c^  of  universal, 
horror  and  execration,  m  hile  the  record  of  his  viil^iiny  y\ti  remains  a  blacky 
but  extraordinary  instance  of  perverted  talents,  and  distorted  genius. 
Mr.  Fullarton  knew  the  temper  of  the^liappy  country  from  which  he 
came;  he  participated  in  accusations  which  not  Iong> since  had  hunted 
down,  b^'  hue  and  cry  of  unpopularity,  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  . 
man,  wboiu  the  highest  and  most  honoured  branch  of  the  legislature  at 
length  proaouneed  innocent  aud  guiltless,  ii!^  well  kiusw  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  £ngla^,  aad  with  what  fadlil^  and  aupceai  aviry  impoator 

E  2  ^     before 
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before  him  had  rotised  those  feelings,  vhicliy  according  to  their  dircetuA^ 
east  so  much  honour  or  so  much  disgrace  on  the  national  character. 
Happy,  too  happy,  I  conclude,  did  he  feel  himself,  when  he  was  able^ 
with  an  air  of  great  philanthropy  and  plausibility^  to  offer  to  the  public  « 
9ew  Tictim  for  popular  indignatMMu  Religion  had  lost  its  hypocritical 
cowl— Mahomet  had  long  since  monopolized  all  this  trade*  Patriotism 
h^d  expended  its  masks-** Wilkes  is  no  more — the  French  Revolution  is 
passed,  and  the  civil  and  political  liberty  of  England,  disjointed  by  the 
ahock,  wanted  the  cement  and  fiery  infusion  of  an  inhabitant  <^  a  new 
and  tropical  region  to  support  its  weakness,  and  to  renew  its  expiring 
strength.  Louisa  Calderon  was  to  be  brought  from  another  world,  and 
an  hypocriHcal  mulatta  prostitute,  a  self-comicted  robbur,  introduced 
into  Westminster-ball,^  and  assocmled  with  Hampden,  and  with  Sydney^ 
to  the  edification  and  instruction  o,f  the  present  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Why,  alas  I  should  this  noble,  generous,  and  high-minded  feeling, 
the  peculiar  boast  and  glory  of  the  English  nation,  be  perTcrtcd  tp  the 
basest  and  most  degrading  purposes  ?  Why  should  crcry^  mountebank  m 
politics,  every  bankrupt  jn  fortune  and  in  honour,  be  cap^ible  of  leading 
this  charitablo  and  magnanimous. people  astray,  and  of  turning  their  feeU 
ing  hearts  and  reflecting  minds  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  ;basc  and 
wicked  designs?  That  this  has  actually  been  the  case  in  the  business  of 
MadcmoiscUt  Calderon^  I  have  no  diificulty  iu  saying  that  I  shall  be  able 
roost  satisfactorily  to  prove ;  I  feel  q4uli;  confident  in  asserting,  that'I 
shall  in  this  letter  place  beyond  all  doubt  pr  contradietion,  that  so  far 
from  any  violation  being  offered  to  the  laws  which  Colonel  Picton  was  ' 
directed  (o  administer,  so  far  from  any  tyranny,  oppression,  or  ifl  treat* 
ment  betn^  exercised  against  Mademoiselle  CtUderon^  the  most  minute 
and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  forms  of 
that  law  was  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout:  that  in  every  connexion  and 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  it  will  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  tribunal  under  which  she  was  born,  and  under  which  the 
habits  of  her  mind  and  feelings  took  their  rise,  a  fair^  impartial,  just,  and 
.  honourable  trial.'* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  tlie  circunijtances  of  the  case,  oil 
which  we  comhaented  pretty  much  at  length,  in  our  Number  for  May 
last.  He  ntxt  defines  the  powers  of  the  judges  of  Trinidad,  previous 
to  the  conquest  by  tlie  English^  and  at  a  time  when  the  laws  were  ux 
full  force ;  and  then  quotes  the  insLrnctions  given  to  Colonel  Picton^ 
which  vested  in  him  tlie  supreme  authority,  as  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Royal  Audience  of  Caraccas.  Lieuteiumt-Colonel  Draper  pro- 
ceeds, iff  the  regular  ccrurse'of  this  disquisition,  to  show  what  were  the 
laws  in  force  in  Trinidad ;  a  point  of  essential  importance  in  the  6*9^ 
cussion  of  the  question^  relating  to  the  little  mulattd  prosHhtii,  We 
beg  Mr.  Fullartons  pardon,  the  little  persecuted  innocent,  iHiw 
Loirisa  CaHeron. 


^^  These  material  points  being  settled,  the  next  question  b,  whati 
the  cruninal  law  that  subsisted  in  'iVinidad,  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
that  island  ?  *  It 'is  ascertmned,  that  there  eidsted  but  two^codes  of  Spanish 
law  relativeto  theSpanidi  colonies;  or*  to  express  mysetf  more  coircctly, 

'  that 
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ihat  in  aid  of  the  old  Spanish  or  Castilian  law,  a  compendious  code  war 
formed  for  the  use  and  goTcrnm^^nt  of  the.  Spanish  We^t  India  coloniety 
b^Us  Catfaoite  Majesty,  OiiMrIe«  II,  in  the  yean  i681,.  called,  <^  Rdco»> 
pilacion  de  Leycs  de  los  Reynos  dc  las  Indias,  Mandada  iniprimir  y  pnbli- 
car  par  la  Majestad  del  Rey,  Carlos  If,  1681."       ^  ^ 

^  This  code,  or  compilation,  did  precisely  what  a  code  fcaroed  nftder 
such  circumstances  should  do ;  that  is,  it  enacted  all  such  lawft  and  rego« 
lations  as  were  thoaght  suitable,  and  be?>t  adapted  to  the  local  ctrcum^  > 
stances  and  particular  situation  of  the  countries  they  were  designed  to  re« 
julate  or  jOTcm:  but  emanating  as  it  did  from  the  parent  state,  it  was 
not  neoe&sary  that  a  code  of  laws  diifcring  Kholltf^  esse/Uialbf^  and  entirely 
in  its  prindpies^  should  be  framed  for  these  colonies.  This  would  be  a 
piece  of  wild  nonsense  or  madness  that  might  hare  suited  the  Abbe  Sieyesy 
or  the  rcTolntionists  of  Nei^  France,  but  certainly  ^id  not  agree  with  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  Monarch  of  Old  Spain  in  the  year  1681, 
and  accordingly  we  And  in  the  outset,  in  the  royal  preface  to  yoI.  I.  p.  4, 
or  declaratory  law  signed  by  the  king,  that  it  simply  and  clearly  declares 
its  object,  and  the  limits  of  that  object ;  it  says, 

.    ReeopOadon  de  las  Le^es  de  las  Indias  Carlos  IT,  1661. 

^'  Ley  qn^  declasa  la  autoridad  que  haa  detener  las  leyes-de  Mta  JleCo* 
liitorion. 

■  ■■'  M  tt  Qae  las  Indias  «<Mn  Gobemadas  solamente  por  las  Leyes  de 
^U  Recopilacion,  guardando,  en  dcfecto  de  Ellas,  lo  ordinado  por  Ley 
2^  Titulo  l^.  Libro  secnndo  de  esta  Recopilncion.'* 

Whit^  Extrael  translated  rans  thus, 

^^  The  Indies  are  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  contained  in  this  Reoopi* 
JacloB,  baTing  recourse^  where  they  are  silent  or  defectiTe,  to  what  i$ 
.Mdered  by  the  ^  law,  1st  title,  and  9d  book  of  this  Recopilacion." 

^'  This  second  law  alluded  to  is  as  follows: 

Ley  %  Titulo  !•».  Librp  2< 

'^  Que  se  guarden  las  Lcyes  de  Castilia  en  lo  que  no  estutiere  deddido 
por  las  Leyes  de  \tLs  Indias, 

^^  Ordinamos  y  Mandamos  que  en  todos  los  casos,  n^ocios,  y  Pl^ytof, 
CB  i|ue  no  e$tuviere  decidido  ni  declarado  lo  que  se  debe  proyeer  por  Is^ 
I^eyeS  dc  esta  Recopilaejon,  o  por  Ccdulas,  PrOTisioncs  o  Urdinanaas  di^ 
das,  y  no  revocadas  para  laa  Indias,  y  las  que  por  nuestra  Orden  se  de^- 
pacharen,  se  guarden  las  Leyes  de  nuestro  Reyno  dc  Castilia^  confonoie 
a  la  Loy  dc  Toro,  asi  en  quanto  »  la  substancia,  rcsolucion,  y  dectaion 
|le  los  Casos,  Ncgoctos  y  Pieytos^  co]j|0  a  la  fortf a  y  Orden  de  sabstaa- 

TRANSLATED. 

^^  Tbe  Lavs  of  Castile  are  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  not  deUfmiaed 
.liy  the  laws  of  the  Indies. 

'^  In  all  cases,  a&irs,  and  causes,  the  determination  and  judgment  of 
which  e^not  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Recopilacion,  or  in  tha  C^ulas^ 
Diplomas,  or  Ordinances  given  for  the  Indies  and  not  repealed,  and  those 
we  may  her^ter  dispatcli,  we  do  order  and  command  that  Ike  lavs  qf 
our  Realms  of  Castile  be  adhered  to^  conformably  to  a  law  of  Jhroy  f^t 
the  sulistance^  -  repdotlon,  and  decision  of  ^a^airs  and  causes^  as  irell  as 
the  foro^  and  order  of  the  j^roceediiifs." 

Again, 


I 


•     # 


JM  ^  I^BfOINAL   CitlTIClBM. 

'     ■  A|;aia,  io  Book  «•  Titled*  La%v  IS.  , 

,  Ltj  13.  Titulo  %  Libro  2. 

-    ^^  Qne  las  Leyes  que  se  hiziercn  [iara  las  Indias  sean  Io  mas  eonformes 
4*itfe  ser  pudiere  a  ias  de.  estos  Reynos.'^ 

•  TKANSL4.TEP. 

5^  That  the  laws  to  be  made  for  the  goyemmeot  of  the  Indies  b^  as  co|i- 
iofmable  as  possible  to  those  of  Ihese  kingdoms.'* 

Libro  «•  Titulo  16.  Ijey  17. 
In  Book  2.  Title  15.  Law  17. 
^^  Que  en  las  Audtencias  de  las  Indias  se  guarden  las  Cc^remonias  de  las 
ChahcTlierias  de  estos  Reynos  de  Castilia,  en  Io  que  no  estuTiere  cspeciAl- 
nient(»  dcterminado."  ' 

TRANSLATED.  J 

"  Tliat  the  Audiences  of  the  Indies  conform  to  tTje  ceremonies  obserTc4  ; 
•by  the  Chanceries  of  these  our  kingdoinrof  Castile^  orjsh(4evcr  U  f^t  ■ 
espectlally  detenfiincd  %  ihe  RecopilacionJ** 

Libro  2.   Titulo  16.  I^y  66. 

Book  2.  Title  U.  Law  66. 

'  ^^  Mandatnos  a  las  Audiencias  que  en  .eVconocimiento  de  los  iiegocios  y 

pleytofe,  ciTties  y  criminales  gimrdcn  las  leyes  d«  estos  miestrai^  rey^nos  de 

Castilia  en  los  cases  que  por  )as  de  este  libro  no  huviessemos  dadocspeckfl 

';Ael)erfnhiacioti,  y  provean  de  forma  qu6  los  deiitos  ho  quedeti-fiifi  caa^igo 

^ientro  y  fuera  de  las  cincd  leguas."  j 

TIlANfsLATED.  ^ 

<^  It  is  our  commands  that  the  Audilsnces,  in  the  cognizaiice  they  take     , 
^-oll  affiifi%  and  causes,  CitiI  and  criminal,  conform  to  the  la&s  ofthet^      \ 
Hfur  kiri^oins  ^  Casitlcj  and  whatever  in  not  spetialfy  deterfRined  k^f  the 
laws  »f  this  booky  and  they  are  (o  take  care  that  crimes  do  not  go  ivi^. 
punished  within  their  jurisdictions." 

Libro  7.  Titulo  f^.  Ley  S.  de  la  Reeopilarton'  de  Indias^ 
Book  7.  Title  8.  Iaw  3.  of  *hc  Recopilacfon  of  the  Indies. 
"  Spmos  informados  que  en  las  Indias  hay  niuchos  Testrgos  falsos,  qms 
'^or  miri  poco  in  teres  se  perjuran  eri  los  Pleytos  y  NegociM  qne  se  ofre- 
'ptn^  y  -catk  facilidad  los  hallan  quartosse  quiercn  aprotechar  de  sus  depp- 
*$idbntJB:— y  porque  este  delito  cs  grande  ofcnsa  de  Dios  nuestro  Senor,  y 
'liit^tira,  yperjuicro  delas  partes,  Mandamos  a  las*AiidienciasyJusticias  qu^ 
^oh  tanij^rticiilar  atencion  proveati  averignai*  los  que  cometen  este  delltq, 
"CBistigiti&o  con  todo  rigor  a  los  Wi^quentcs  canfcrrme  a  la«  Leyes  de  nor 
Vstrds  Reyrios  de  Castflia  pucs  tlWo  importa  8e  Servirio  dc  Diqs  y  £)xcGti. 
cion  de  Justicia." 

TRAltSLAtED. 

;*^  ^e  aire  infonned,  that  In  the  Indies  there  are  ntany  false  Trifncsscs,. 
.who  for  trifling  reward  perjure  tiiemscUes  in  the  suits  arid  processes  which 
^bffet/ &md' that  thej^  are  cosily  procured  by  those  who  are  desiroos  of  be- 
'Inffefhtjg  by  these  depositions ;  and  because  this  irime  is  a  gro^t  otfencq 

again9t%rOd  anil  ourselres,  and  of  great  injury  iQ  the  -parties,  we  crde^ 
"^  Aildicnccs,  Justices,  &c.  that  they  search  out  and  discQTcr  those  whq 
^tOpOtnit  teis  crime,  punishing,  with  every  degree  of  rigour  die  delinquents,' 
'tonfc/rtoible  to  "the  laws  of  our  kingdoms  of  CastSle;  ft  being'  imoortsmt 

to  the  service  of  God  and  the  exccuiicta  of -Jna^ce.*'*    ••-•'"'*  ^1 

^     •  -  f<Let 


I 


!%€  Picicmian  Pjrosecmlion.  ^ 

'^  Let  us  now  state  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  as  far  as  they  - 
relate  to  th^  subject  of  my  Addrc^^s,  I  meaa  that  of  picket  or  torture. 

^^  RecopHadon  de  Im  Le^f^s  de  ^itos  Bejftws  hechas  por  m^ndado  de  Sa 
.  Mi[fcHudC0ioUca  Don  PJiilipo  ^  uuesir9  veuar^  Madrid  1581.*  Xibro  V 
Titalo.7.  Ley  13. 

^^  Recopiiacion  of  the  Laos  oftliese  Kingdoms^  (or  of  CastUe^)  made 
h^  9rder  of  Hie  Catholic  M^sfj/y  Pkiiip  11.  Madrid  1584.  Book  2. 
TiUe  7.  Law  13.  •  • 

^^  Que  los  Alcaldes  no  eondcaar  a  qnestion  de  tormento  sin  preceder 
sentenda;  y  a  los  hidalgos  los  guardeu  su?  privjlegios,  y  sin  embargo  de 
^oalquier  costumbre  o  estilo  goardcn  lo  que  cs  dcrccho  en  csto.  « 

^'  Porque  somos  infonnados  que  los  Alcaldes  quando  mandan  hon^r 
a  question  de  tormento,  no  dan  sentencia  ni  )a  firman,  porque  no  se  pniede 
▼er  si  son  conformes  o  no,  para  que  cl'condenado  pueda  suplicar  o.alegir 
de  sn  derecho,  y  que  lo  mismo  se  ha  accustum  brado  en  tudas  las  otras 
justidas,  aunque  sean  de  mnerte,  y  que  solamonte  dan  un  mandamieoto 
para  que  el  «lquadl  execute  sin  notificar  lo  al  dclinqtaente,  porqveno 

■  apele,  y  .que  han  attorfnentado  a  mucho»  hidalgo^  aunque  no  temn  cm^os 
ffnormet^  y  porque  esto  es  causa  moir  grave,  y  contra  todo  deiecho  y 
ieyes,  mandamos  que  sin  embargo  de  qualquier  costuabre  o  estilo  ^«e 

.  en  esto  pretenden  tencr,  ellos  y  los  pasadds,  en  e!  procedes  y  tervw^r  loa 
negooios'  asi  dviles  como  crimiaales  guarden  Uks  Ieyes  y  mandamientps  do 
iMiestros  Reynos  y  {lo  exceden  de  ellos. 

TRAMSJLATEO- 

^<  The  Alcaldes  arc  not  to  condemn  to  the  question  or  torment  without 
sentence;  viz. 

^'  Being  informed  that  the  Alcaldes,  uhen  (hey  order  the  application  of 
ihe  question  or  torment,  do  not  giTC  previous  sentence  and  sign  it,  so 
that  there  h  no  seeing  whether  they  act  conformably  or  no,  that  the  coo* 
dcmncd  might  petition  or  allege  his  right,  and  that  the  same  is  the  custom 
in  all  cases,  even  those  afiectiag  life ;  aiid  that  they  only  give  an  order  to 
the  alguazil  to  execute  it  without  notifying  it  \o  the  delinqueiit  ih«t  ko 
iMght  not  appeal ;  and  that  tlietf  have  tormented  mani^  esquires,  or  kidtit* 
^os,  even  in  cases  of  mo  enormittf^  And  as  this  is  a  most  lerio|is  caie^ 
and  contrary  to  the  laws,  we  order,  that  notwithstattdiog  any  custom 
they  DOW  pretend  to  hare,  in  the  prorei*ding  and  detormina^pp  pf  fUl. 
'  utt'airs,  civil  or' criminal,  tiw^keep  the  luiss  and  wUinances  of  tkfs^  kfff* 
domsy  and  .do  not  exceed  them." 

libro  6.  Tit».  ^.  Ley  4. 
Book  6.  Title  2.  J^w  4. 

<^  Ordinamos  que  niiigun  hijodalgo  pueda  ser  preso  ni  encarciladp  por 
deuda  que  deva,  saUo  sino  fuere.arrendador  o  cogidor  de  nuestros  jpec^is 
y  dcrechos,  porque  en  tal  case  el  raismo  quebranta  su  libcrtad.  Y  a^i* 
mismo  mandamos  que  ningun  hijodalgo  pueda  ser  pucifo  a  tormento  po^« 
que  antiguamente  fue  ast  otorgado  por  fuoro.'* 

TITAirSLATED. 

<(  We  order  that  no  esquire  or  h*dalgo#is  arrested  or  imprisbiie^  for 

any  debts  he  may  have  contracted^  fxceptas  renter,  or  colleotor  of  o«tr 

.  revenues,  iu  which  wise,  he  is  tiie  viliator  of  his  owi|  lilierly ;  and  we 

ulso  order  that  no  esquire  be  pu4  to  ihe  tormgniy  foe  s«ch  wv  wc^ept^ 

■  ly  hispcivilee^,'* 


66  eitlGIN^L   CRTTIGtSlf. 

^^'Thus  fkr  the^lawft  of  the  RccopilacioQ  for  the  Indict,  and  those  of 
thd  kingdom  of  Castile,  on  which  they  are  founded.  As  for  the  Trinidad 
Ccdula,  it  merely  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  adrantages  or  grants  of 
land^  and  commercial  privileges^  to  such  as  were  inclined  to  become  set- 
tlers in  that  colony ;  and  does  not  mention,  in  a. single  instance,  the  laws, 
Either  cini  or  criminal.'' 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten,  that,  on  tlie  trial  of  Cotodel 
Picton,  for  ordering  the  torture  to  be  inflicted  on  Louisa  Calderon^ 
Ae  coiinsel  for  the  prosecution  insisted,  first,  that  th^  Spanish  settle- 
inents  in  South  Amenca,  and,  of  course,  Trinidad,  Tvere  governed  ex- 
clunveh  by  a  code  of  laws,  entitled  the  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de 
)as  In(jw|8  ^  which  forbade,  or  at  legist  i^iA  not  adniit  of  torture ;  and 
aecondlj,  that  torture  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  ot  Old  Spnin. 
The  latter  was  tbe  question  submitted  to  the  jury,  who  found,  that  w 
such  law  mas  in  farcer  when  the  judge  told  tlieni,  that  they  must  theii 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Colonel  Draper  has  fully  falsified  the  fii^t 
aaaerdon  respecting  ^e  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Recopilacion ;  and 
how  an  English  jury  could  be  called  upon  to  decide  such  a  question  a^ 
die  last,  and  upon  such  evidence,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Without,  however^  meaning  to  impute  any  "improper  conduct  to  the 
jury,  or  to  accuse  the  witnesses  of  wilfiil  perjury,  we.will  statQ,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  what  we  shodd  have  imagined  no.  one, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  tlie  tivil  law,  could,  for  a  moment,  question, 
that  torture  ever  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Old  Spain/  and 
that,  to  this  hour,  let  Messrs.  Montez  and  Vargas  contradict  us.  If 
they  dare,  it  is  actually  practised  iu  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Sou^h 
America.  But  says  Mr.  Garrow,  with  his  usual  boldness,  "  if  torture  ' 
^as.  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  this  would  sup-; 
ply  no  vindication  of  a  British  governor.''  And  he  then  proceeds  to 
9tate  Am  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  governor  Picton,  which  happen 
to  be  at  direct  variance  with  the  notions  of  Sir  Ralph  Aborcrombie^ 

,  and  with  the  instructions  of  the  British  government,  which  positively 
enjoined  him,  to  govern  the  island  *'*  in  cotijormity  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  institutions  that  subsisted  within  the  same  previous  to  the  surrender 
f^  the  said  island."  ff  Mr.  Garrow  be  consistent,  or  unless  his  argu- 
ment 'may  be  considered  as,  vox  ft  pneterea  nihil,  (and  for  his  own 
sake  we  wisK  it  to  be  so  considered,)  he  will  contend  that  the  King 
had  no  authority  to  issue  such  instructions ;  and  we  should,  b^  happy  to 
discuss  Uiat  point  with  him.  But  Colonel  Draper  has  opposed  to  Mr. 
Ganrow  such  arguments  and  such  facts,  as  that  pleader,  with  ail  his 
eloquence  and  ability,  and  few  pleaders  possess  more,  wift,  we  are  per* 
suaded,  be  unaUe  to  answer  and  to  confute.  Haying  sho\yn  t^ie  reference . 
in  the  Recopolacion  to  the  laws-of  Castile,  he  quotes  such  portions  of 
these  la^t  as  authorize  tiie  infliction  of  tortur^.  |le.  th^p  proceeds 
thus: 
•    <<  Let  my  ^«ader  compare  the  declaratory  laws,  or  ro}-al  prefaces,  slifned 

-by  the  King)  of  both  code^  htre  staied,  aiMl  be  will  iQimediatc^  feel  a 
'  perfect  conviction  that  they  are  founded  on  the  s^me  princ^le.    The  R^ 

,,'••"  .  coF**~~'~~ 


Thh  Pivtonhn  PrOsecMhn.  $f 

•  •  • 

eopilacion  de  las  Tndias  refers  to  the  <^  Laws  of  the  realmt  of  CasiHe  ik 
prety  thing  that  is  not  found  in  the  Rccopilacion  de  U«  I&ias."  What 
necessity 9  therefore,  was  th^rq  to  ^act  criminal  laws  in  that  Recopiia* 
pion?  It  tells  yon  where  they  are  (q  bp  fgua4;  it  neither  changes  or 
alters,  bat  actually  adopts^  orders,  and  commanfis  their  practice  <tnd  en^ 
forcement.  Mr.  G.  might  as  weit  tell  m^,  that  the  laws  of  torture  were 
abrogatetd  iUid  abolished  by  the  Recopilacion  ofCastiley  because  there  it 
no  particiUar  specifipation  of  the  particular  statutes  for  torture,  an4 
jiimply  contains  the  exceplions  which  I  have  addifced  r^pecting  the  Al* 
caldes  condemning  to  the  question  ^^  without  sentence."  ^*  Aud  that  no 
esquire  be  pat  to  th^  tor^icnt,*'  referring  alvr ays,  or,  ^^  conforming  tk 
whaterjer  respects  the  tares  of  the  Pdrtidas  and  Fu^ro  to  zsh^U  is  ordoifw^ 
and  direcfed  by  the  law  of  Toro»^'  I  shall  not  strengthen  this  argument 
))y  saying,  that  in  bot}i  cases,  Ercaptid prob{ft  Regutam;  but  having  aa 
opinion  of  Mr.  G.'s  profundity^  I  shall  refer  him  to  the  laws  of  the  Par* 
tidas,*  Fuero,  and'  D'E^tilo,  for  their  detail  of  those  particular  laws  pa 
the.subject  of  torture,  and  leave  to  mvsclf  a  futuve  opportunity  oi  proving 
to  Mr.  G.,  from  law  authorities  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that  tor- 
ment continued  in  180%  to  be  the  law  of  Spain^  and  consequently,  as  I 
have  maintained  and  proved,  the  law  of  Trinidud.  <  Should  I  take  up  th^ 
examinatiot)  of  (his  question  on  a  broader  principle  than  I  hare  thoaght 
necessary  to  do  in  tliis  statement,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  copU 
pQS  view  of  the  laws  than  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit  roe. 
But  i  trust  I  have  adduced  sufficient  SLUthority  to  prove  the  partictilat 
point  which  I  intended,  and  whrch  I  h^re  maintain,  viz.  That  the  crimi* 
n^  laws  of  Old  Spain  are  neither  abrogated,  repealed,  or  superseded  bv^ 
'AeUtas  of  the  Recopihcian  de  las  hiditt^,  upon  the  assertion  of  wbidi" 
Mrf  G.  obtained  a  verdict  ^  and  that  these  laws  are.  as  fully,  completeijFi 
and  substantially  in  foroe  {ri  the  colouies,  as  they  are  in  the  heart  of  th« 
capital  of  Madrid,  whece  I  have  indi^utable  living  evidence  that  pnobh* 
ments  to  extort  confession  are  at  this  isoment  in  use  iind  practice*" 

Colonel  Draper  next  enuooierates  the  .dpi  Spanish  law  fipoks  of  au- 
tliority^  which  icere  received  and  acted  upon  as  such  in  die  colony. 
These  boqks  iver^j  Elizondp^  Curia  Philippica  Bobadiliaj  and  Colom ; 
and  from  tfaepn  the  Colonel  quotes  such  laws  as  relate  to  the  subject, 
which  he  discusses.  As  the  only  questiqii  now  remaining  to  be  decided 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Picton^  is  that  o(  a  ftew  trial  for  tiie 
idlictioQ  of'  torture  on  Louisa  Caldpron  j  as  the  late  verdict  turned  on 
the  point  before  noticed^  as  w^  are  wilUng  tl^at  our  readers  in  particsr 
iar,  and  the  public  iii  general^  shall  know  an  much  on  the  subject  as 
those  personf  ''  wl^o  are  conversant  nith  tlie  py^Qccedings  of  U^c  Court 
of  King  8  Bench^'*  and  as  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  been  suppressed, 
we  shaU^  without  any  fear  of  trespassing  tpo  n^ucti  ou  tlieir  |Kitienoe^  ex» 
Iract  the  whole  of  these  quotations* 

Curia  PhiUpica^  No.  16.  Folio  2^7. 

'<  The  accomi^ice  in  a  crime  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  against  another, 

(his  companion)  agreeable  to  a  law  de  Partida,  except  in  crimes  of  high 

treason;^  coining,  that  against  nature,  notorious  theft^  and  in  all  those 

which  cannot  de  connnitted  withont  accomplices,    ta  all  which  cases  be. 

.;    ^      ^  inj 
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flug  admitted,  fae  b  to  be  f alijr  exaninod  in  the  cao^e.  of  tiim  against  whom 
ke  gives  testimonj.  ^^  Antem^  Gomes.'* 

Gina  Philipica,  No.  2.  Folio  t2». 
^^  The  question  of  torment  is  to  be  applied  for  confirmation  and  proof ^ 
there  not  being  sufficient.'* 

Curia  Philipica^  No.  4.  Folio  2^9. 

•  ^^  In  the  $ai|)e  crimcA  for  which  the  question  is  applicable  to  the  delhi- 
Qiteht,  in  the  same  it  is  appUcablc  to  the  witness  who  Taries  or  prerari- 
catcs  in  Iris  evidence,  or  who  denies  the  truth,  or  who  refuses  to  declare 
itf  there  bmng  a  presumption  that  he  knows  it,  not  being' of  those  per« 
sons  to  whom  the  torment  cannot  be  applied,  according  to  a  law  of  Par^ 
fida  and  its  Gregorian  Glossary. 

.  ^^  And  in  the  same  crimes  for  which  the  torment  is  applicable  io  the 
deHsquent,  4n  case  an  evidence  of  lovs  vile  character  and  badtnorals  is 
admitted^  he  is  to  testify  under  torment^  otherwise  his  evidence  is  of  no 
ialiditif.        -  ^^  Law  de  Partida,^ 

Curia  PhUipica^  No.  13.  Foiio  330. 
^^  The  torment  that  may  be  ordered  to  the  deliitqnent  for  the  crime, 
may  also  be  ordered  to  force  a  declaration  from  his  accomplices  (if  there 
^  appearance  or  prcsamptiau  that  he  had  any)  in  crimes  of  high  trca* 
ton,  coining,  «that  against  nature,  f^Jtj  &c.,  as  well  as.  in  all  ofliers 
vrhich  eapnot  be  committed  without  accomplices  l  in  all  which  those  who 
•fe  so  may  be  admitted  as  evideacea*  ^^  An$onio  Gorn^Sf'* 

s  Blizondo  Praiica  Universal  Forertse  Judicio  Criminal^ 

No.  12.  Folio  477. 
^<  The  appearances  to  anthome  the  application  oilik^  question  ahould  bo 
•rejghty,  apparent,  urgent,  ahd  probable,  and  not  light,  doubtful,  and  eqoip> 
^ocal^  escept  in  hidden  crimes,  and  of  dilUcult  proof,  such  as  theft ^  sodomy^ 
crimes  committed  at  night,  coining,  &c.,  in  whicA  ihc  slightest  are  saffi* 
cient  to  Authorize  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  form^  of  iaw,  and  the 
receiving  of  such  proofs  as  can  be  met  with." 

Blizondo  Praticuy  Universal  Forcnscy  Judicio  Criminal^ 
No.  5.  Folio  375. 
*  '^^  Toloow  what  appearances  arc  sufficient, .and  without  which  satis.* 
factori)^  proved,  the  torment  cannot  be  ordered,  except  in  atrocious 
crimes,  or  the  accused  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  affirmatively  or 
fiegatiTely,'  or  the  persons  against  whom  the  sus])icions  exist,  being  ch^ 
Ousted  with  the  care  of  propertifj  of  a  town,  or  an  inn^kecpcr,  ^or 
thefts  eomtditedrn  the  places  under  their  charge. 

»  -  "  Vide  Fannacio  de  Judiciis.^ 

'"  Curia  PhHipica,  Judicio  Criminaly  No.  18.  Folio  3 W. 
'  *^  The  spl^cies  of  torment,  and  the  quality,  is  not  determined  by  tlip' 
law,  1»ut  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judge,  according  to  the  complexicNi 
of  the  delinquent,  the  crime,  and  its  appearances,  though  be  should  n«(t 
make  use  of  new  torments,  but  the  usual  ones,  such  as  dropping  of  wa« 
tUf  small  cords  and  pulleys,  and  of  such  nature. 
!  "  Fide  Laze  de  Partida  an^  Gregprio  LopesJ** 

BobadiUa  de  la  Politica^  Fo^io  9Gh  No.  33.      . 
JjiJi^tiiBasoD^  ih^t^  roMorj/f  parricidc;  and  crimi^s  of  aairtroci^ 

out 
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flHM  nfiime,  the  swSpioi^M  bemg  strong,  wid  tli^  Acea9e4  bird^iTtii^  hm^ 
yets  art  of  opinion  that  unusual  torments  may  be  a|(flkdU" 

SebadUia^  Folio  965.  No.  9§*       ^  .  ^ 

•^  In  apfiljhig  ^^  toraient  jnridkally,  though  the  eribHtial  sHotiid  die, 
0V lose  the  use  e^  his  limbs,  the  judge  cannot  he  answembfe  forit^  at'^  ^ 
i^ording  to  common  opinion,  and  a  ^Avr  4e  Partita,  which  says,  ^  tf 'the 
jmdge  Ofder  any  man  to  be  tormented  for  any  offence  lie  may  hare  com* 
viitted,  fn  brdar  to  discover  the  truth,  he  c««n6t  be  andweraWe  for  any 
^omidfl  he  may  ha^e  recciVed.'  And  I  %eU  remember,  ^hat  in  4fae  jaS 
of  this  court,  an  assassin  died  under,  torment,  and  another  had  his  avoM 
l^^en,  without  any  consequences." 

^     Curia  PhiUpica  Judidp  Crim^^  ToUp  2^1.  No.  10. 
^^  Tiierc  are  to  be  present  «^t  tlic  Jtormeut  only  the  judge,  e&^rWajao^ 
executioner,  and  person  tormented.     And  it  is  to  be  given  in  a  secret 
place,  without  any  other  person  being  present  ot  m  hearing. 

.  ''.JLmgs4QP(vUitki:\ 

BobQdiUndeF6Utica^tMb^m^^a»l^. 

^^  In  noteions,  conpealed,   and  atrocions  offences,   charged  ai^nat 

wieked  ^evsoM  of  ^Ttlfame,  if'  the  judges  order  the  ^aestionbr  iormcnt 

upon  -slight  evidence  or  sus]^on,  and  in  the  informadidii  and  smmwary 

mode^  withoat'OommniucaAion  to  Chn  aoooBsed, -as  is  llie  connnon  ^ayiakmk^ 

tl^ey  shali  be  hel4  «Kcuip«ted  vol  randfsnda^  thon|jh. Paris  M  PuA^o.Myn^ 

That  it  is  only  allowable  to  superior  judges,^nd  not  to  inferior  ones :  but 

I^ow  that  the  contrary  is  the  practice,  and  in  twcnty-onc  years  th^  I 

Vas  corregidor  and  judge,  I  always  practised  it  in'  sue);  cases,  and  ^ougl|. 

I  was  accused  in  residencia,^!  was  always  acquitted.     And  In  the  superior 

^uncil,  iV  the  account  that  I  rendered  of  the  torrcgiTl6r9hip  of ' Serial 

fhey  ap);>roved  of  the  torment  I  ordered  on  summarj*  informatibn  to  S^Vr 

fizota  and  other  robbers,  whom  I  caused  to  be  ^jjprdhendcd'iti'NaTar  and 

-'Arragon,in  theyear  17T3.*^  .    '       '"      1 

Bobfidilia^  Folio  ^tiU    No.  10*  .  - 

^^  If  the  action  is  for.  laying  committed  ^ai^y  4)ci4  unjuitly  to  prison,  I 
say^  if<t|ie  ^fimeis  of  .a  serious  naUif-i'.^  alllu>m^  t^.aofused  idia^l.not 
^ave  confessed  it,  be  jqi^y  not  only  be  put  iu  irons^  but  iiito  t|ie  .sfb^gi 
Md  in  chains ;  ^at  if  it  is  £or  a  flight  oifeu^  he  ough.t.not.io  bc^jput  in 
irons."  , 

Bobadi'lia  de  In  Poiiticff,  Folio  90(5.  No.  26. 
,  ^*  There  is  another  kind  ofcorajJliunt  against  the  corregidor  in  rcsidfn- 
Icia  for  judgments  not  contorinable  to  law,  and  this  kind  is  dUided  into 
two  parts,  (he  one  when  tjic  judge  in  Ijis  senlence  erred' merclyfrotn 
Ignorance,  or  want  of  knowtettge,  and  Ac  tfthc*r  when  he  was  acttittttjfl 
by' malice  or  corrupt  mol4y«s.-  "Wifh  ^re^peWr^o 'ftie  first,  1  s*ay,  that  a 
}ildge«Mly  M  punrshed  for  it^  as-itir  a'graat^fffnlt  in  airy  4iyne  |o  %e  igno- 
ranr^of  theart'h^  |m>fe9«e»,  and  of  thdo^ce  of  jtM^, 'wMdh  he  hni 
Toluntariiy  taken  upon  himsejf.  Ignorance  of  the  law.CMvexcvso  Tetf^ 
few,  particularly  prof^sors  oi^the^nw.'  fiat  «M$  lawyers  are  of  a  dif. 
^ebt  ioplttiknis  and  say^  <ttAt  Judges  a»e  |>ttaisMbie  ^m^  #off-«#orifn(p^n9 
|iin1igpyjkiv»  aind  not  ^^rj^Ne^-oC  jn%«iontjpn»eeeding  irfm^^ffn^tmwi^S 
and  this  is  phsetyuUkkeffeff  ^m^ifQy^9^^ 

.  '>  tences 
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tCDdes  «f  tfae  inferior  judges  tre  frequehtij  retened,  they  are  not  con^ 
demised  in  anjr  penalties."  • 

Bodadiiia^  FqWo  M6,  No.  W^ 
,^  ^^  'For  as  tlie  judgo  frho  soliciU  and  accepts  an  of&oe,  being  inctft>able9 
commits  si  great  fault,  particularl  j  if  he  does  not  exaodae  the  facts  and 
study  the .  taw  that  be  may  conform  to  it,  (for  inferior  judges  are  tied 
^wn  to  the  Iaw»)  so  that  if  through  ignorance,  imprudence,  negligence^ 
or  confidence  in  himself,  he  does  an  injustice  to  the  patty,  b$  may  bo 
aiccttsed  in  recidenciay  and  condemned  in  whatever  costs  and  damages  the 
fiarty  may  haye  suffered.  But  according  to  Anores  de  Isemia,  Ghregoiio 
Lopes,  and  others,  if  the  judge  in  the  examination  of  facts  and  law  used  * 
diligence,  and  without  deceit  or  fraud  used  his  best  endeaTours,  he  ought 
not  to  be  condemned',  although  he  may  hare  erred  in  some  things,  for  the 
defect  proceeds  from  the  imbecility  of  lluman  nature^  and  ought  to  be 
parddiied." 

Bobnditia,  Folio  970,  No.  31.  ^ 

*'  in  what  touches  the  satisfaction  that  the  judje  in  conscience  ought 
to  make  in  the  above  cases,  I  My,  that  if  through  malice,  he  prejudiced 
6r  iiynrM  the  party,  he  pught  to  be.  obliged  to  satisfy  hkn  fitlly  to  \he 
ttctent  of  die  injuri^ ;  but,  if  tiiroagh  ignorance  only,  then  there  is  this 
diatiBction,  if  the  judge  solicited  and  sought  the  office,  foe  is  subject  to 
eosfe  and  damages,  bnt  if,  on  the  oontrary,  he  was  dected  «wr  compelled 
tm  «ooe^t  of  it^  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tbfaig«M 

Bohadilia  de  PqUtica,  Folio  9^6.  I^p.  64, 
**  Those  whom  a  judge  had  coildemned  or  imprisoned,  are  not  sulfi* 
^eat  evidences  agvnst.  hi^i,  (in  residencia,)  because  they  are  actuated 
gainst  iiim  by  hatred,  nnd  always  persuade  themseWes  that  the  condem^ 
iiation  and  imprisonment  were  unjust,  and  that  the  judg^  was  ttie  apcusef« 
And  naturally  thep  with  facility,  justffjr  and  pardon  themselves,  and  in? 
cnlpate  and  calumniate  the  judges  who  cither  condemned  pr  imprisouc^ 
them.  And  for  either  of  those  canses  it  is  natural  to  presume  that'thiey 
are  actuated  by  hatred  against  them.'' 

BobmrntOi  Folio  me.  Ne.  65. 
**  Persons  of  low  and  vile  character  and  refutation,  or  titvlcAown^ 
Ottf^t  not  to  be  admitted  wittresses,  even  with  tonteeilt,  againiit  ofKcei^' of 
jnstsde,  under  residencia,  though  according  to  law  they  may  be  admitted 
with  torment  against  other  persons  in  criminal  causes,"  J 

Bobadili0j  Folii^J^%3./So.  &h 
^^  The  accuser,  denunciator,  prompter,  or  instigator,  or  who  djptated 
the  articles  of  accusation  for  another  to  present,  for  the  same  doctrines 
and  reasQus  cannot  be  adnuttud  ^  evi4encc  for  the  ot{ier  accusers," 
Bobamay  Foljo  9^3., No.  55.  ^  .    - 

<VTke  advocate  or  attorney  of  t]|e  acc^sers,  although  not  ^employed 
in  the  cause  for  which  they  bear  eFiden|»)  cannot  ho  adsaitt^  as  e^deni^ 
Ireeof  exceptioiu" 

BobadiHB,  Folio  035.  No.  6% 
*^  Tka  donspirator,  and  eonjurator,  to  promote  the  residencia  and  ac« 
CQSO  the  3«dfe,  and  assist  wHh  tbeir  persons,  money,  oewsel^  or  other 
meattSy  oamiot  b0  admitted  «m  liMMeptionable  evidenoe,*'*  '^  > 

(hlom*  . 
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CWom.  Bo6kS.  FoUo  143.  ^  ? 

Cohm*  Tom.  2.  Folio  143. 
*^  IQ  Jii«z  imperito  on  ietni3  o  to  derecho  csi  ilamado  Lego^  y  tn  loo 
Pleytos  J  Cautts  que  pendiaren  aate  el  dero  assessoriwse  o  acconpanarso  ' 
oon  Advo^ado  aprobado^  siendo  sobre  aiigon  articulo  qttc  eonsista  so  de^ 
t^nuinocion  en  panto  de  derecho  y  on  las  sentepdas  definithras,  dando 
antes  noticia  a  las  parteis  interessadas  del  Assessor  que  tiombrare  para 
que  %i  qaisicssen  Innovarlc  de  su  derccfco  o  recusarle  por  sospecboso 
.para  que  el  J^ocss  nombre  otro,  por  ser  e&ta  de  su  Eleccion  q  arbitrio  en 
Ttrtud  dc  la  Ley  ^l**  Titnlo  21.  Partida  3.-— pero  pura  los.demas  praveidos 
que  aticndea  al  ritual  del  Pleyto  no  se  necessha  ni'prattca  assessorarse  da 
IjOtrado^  sine  solo  del  EscriTano  de  el,  por  ser  de  su  Obligacion  a  saberlo 
y  evitar  costas-y  diligencias,'* 

,    THANSLAttD. 

<^  The  judge  vho  is  not  educated  "^o  the  profession  of  the  la^r  is  called 
I^go,  and  in  all  processes  and  causes  carried  on  before  him,  he  is  re« 
qoirod  to  assessorate  or  accompany  himstlf  by  a  graduated  advocate  zohcn 
ke.deddeg  on  points  of  iaa^  and  In  definitive  sentences,  giving  notice  to 
the  parties  biterested  of  the  aa^ssor  aamed,  that  if  they  cboose  they  may 
except  to,  or  refuse  him  as  suspicrons,  that  the  judge  may  name  another, 
which  is  at  bis  election  And  arbitrament,  in  virtue  of  Laiv  2d.  IKle  21, 
Partidae  3r^but  for  dU  other  provisions  uiliich  respect  the  ritual  of  the 
cause  J  it  is  not  the  practice  to  make  use  of  a  graduated  assessor  ^  but  onl^ 
of  the  escrivano  of  the  causey  zchose  duty  it  is  to  understand  tt^  and  to 
avoid  costs  and  daathges.^* 

We  venture  to  assert^  that  there  exists  not  any  unprejudiced  man, 
ynhp,  after. reading  these  passages^  can  doubt  foe  a  moment,  dmt  tor- 
ture was  warranted  by  the  law  of  Spain,  and  that  Colonel  Pictpn,  iti 
the  infliction  of  it  in  the  solitary  instance  adduced,  acted  in  strict  con- 
fofmity  to  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions  that  subsisted  within  tlm 
island  of  Trinidad,  previous  to  its  surrender  to  the  British  arms.  1  I. 
perbafM  ^^'e  shall  here  be  told,  for  M-e  have  been  assured  that  such 
language  was  actually  used  in  the  court,  that,  though  Colonel  Picton 
acted  in  strict  obedience  to  his  instructions,  still  he  could  not  plead 
thoae  instructions  in  justification  of  his  conduct. .  In  our  first  notice  of 
diis  prosecution,  we  showed  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
proposition.  If  it  be  for  a  moment  maintained,  as  a  doctrine  of  law, 
what  military  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  will  again  be  rash  enough 
.to  accept  the  government  of  any  foreign  possession  ?  It  is  a  doctrine 
Vtterly  destructive  of  all  military  subordination,  and  which,  once  ad* 
mitted,  will,  of 'necessity,  give  to  tlie  gentlemen'  of  the  long  robe,  a 
monopoly  of  the  office  of  governor ;  and  Mr.  Garrow  s  greatest  enemies 
could  not  wish  him  .a  worse  fate,  than  to  fix  him  in  the. government  of 
Trinidad,  furnished  with  instructions,  his  obedience  to  which  might 
sui:ject  him  to  a  criminaL  prosecution  in  England,  kept  hanging  over 
bis  head  for  two  yevs.  We  must  here  premise,  that  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Ellenborough  for  asserting,  that,  in  regard  to  the 
question  submitted  to  the  jury,  viz.  Whether  torture  was  warranted  by 
Ae  Jaw  of  Spain?  "  Tctt  writers,  of  high  reputation,*'  should  be  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  as  '^  accurate  e^tpouoderft  6t  the  law/^  Such  then  are  the 
^writers  quoted  by  Colonel:  Draper.  We  liive  the  same'  authority  alsd 
for  nying  r  *-  if  wfaftt  the  defendant  lias  doA^  be  not  under  the  autbority 
o^  law,  be  ou^t  to  be  punished ;  if  under  tkat  ^ujtkorityy  lie  ought  t6 
he  quit  and  go  free.'*  To  os,  .then,  it  is,  sufiksienllf  pro^^^  even-  by 
the  autliorities  which  his  lordship  acknowledged  to  be  competent,  thai 
what  ColortelPicton  did,  .he  did  wider  the  authority  of  the  1^' ;  and 
Aat,  therefore,  he  ought  to  Be  quit  and  go  free,  \vliich,  however  re- 
pugnant it  might  be  to'  the  feelings  of  sonic  men,  would  assuredly  he 
consistent  with  justice,  aiifl  consequelitly  highly  congenial  to  the  feflings 
.  of  Jill  in  whose  bosoms  a  love  for  justice  is  not  su|)erseded  by  a  spurious 
or  affected  philanthropy,  no  nearer  allied  to  genuine  humanity  tfaau 
hypocrisy  is  to  benevolence;  or. tliau  power  vitliout  responsibility  is 
to  constitutional  authority. 

On  adverting  to  the  dunger  of  denying,  that  an  officer's  conduct  can' 
be  justified  by  his  instructions,  in  language  of  much  greater  strength  aiid_ 
eloquence  than  our  pwu.  Colonel  JDruper  thus  feelingly  deplores  ain^ 
^i^precatcs  the  exiatetice  dt  so  ahnr»ilig.  aaevil ! 

**  My  miud  is  too  full  of  matter  upori  tins  question  to  proceed 
ftccureiy  op.  1  have,  as  an  ofliceV,  stafod  tlic  principle  of  the  casc^  I 
hate,  as  a  faithful,  loyal,  dutiful  subject,  opened  Che  subject  to  my, 
country  ;  1  have  taken  it  out  of  the  hauils  of  l^ase,  designing  men ;  I 
have  Removed  all  the  calumnies  and  ntisreprcsentati^is  which  have  been 
wickedly,  and'for  the  worst  purposes,  attached  to  it;  I  have  brought  it 

•from  night  and  darkness  into  broad  daylltght;  I  liave  exposed  it 
as  it  is^  to  my  country  and  the  world:  not  al<)ne*  for  the  honoufj^ 
fortune,  reputation  of  him. on  whom  this  great  experiment  has  been  mode 
have  I  volunteered  in  the  cause,  but  for  the  safety  and  protection  ofthpse 
who  dre  now  under  the  very  same  terrors.  The  magistrates  of  Trinidad 
4Gtedin  this- case  with  such  perfect  conviction  oi  their  legal  powers  so  to 
do,  oC  the  legal  right  they  had  so  to  act  and  order,  thut  Uie  intimidattona 

.  of  Mr*  Fullarton  in  bringing  this  case  fprvrard  as  fr  heinou^.  charge  and 

^  prime  were  laughed  at :  little  did  tlicy  suppose  that  the  Governor  of  TrU 
nidad  was,  on  his  return  from  the  G^vcrilmoit,  to  be  pelted  by  the  pity  less 
tongues  of  an  unthinking  rabble;  to  be  confronted  and  accifsed  by  mi^« 

.  creants  whom  they  all  acknowledged  and  sworc^to  be  outcasts,  and  per- 
sons ^  not  to  be  believed  on  their  6aths.'  ^Ir  Black,  one  of  the  a]}le$ty' 
and  most  cxpqrienced,  the  most  wealthy  Magistrate  of  the  Colony,  has  as- 
serted his  legal  right  to  order  this  punishment  since  Brigadier-General 
Htslop  has  assumed  the  Government.  He  punished  Modcste  Valmont 
m  the  same  manner  as  Aft.  B^gorrat  punished  Loum  Calderon ;  »antf 
will  the  Goveroment  of  England,  will  tt  keep  an  active  Magistrate  and  ho- 
nourable  man  iu  exile  in  the  West  Indies,  when  after  thirty.five-yeiHb  of 
toil  and  labor  under  a  t^urniag  sun,  the  greater  part  ibf  that  spent  in  the 
service  of  Government,  when  the  labor  of  life  is,  0r  should  bo,  relieved  by 
the  solaces  oT  friends,  and  the  comforts  of  fortune  m  £ngiand  ?  (  say, 
will  such  a  man  be  kept  in  abeyance,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  law  to 
laLjf  hold  on  him^  should  he  be  bold  and  brave  enough,  like  •Colonel  Pic<* 
ton^  or  nuh  enough,  perhaps  as  it  may  turn  out^  to  ceme  homei^  and  fac^ 

'*  it's 
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k's  present  terrors  I  And  why  all  this  termor;  dread  ^and  amrehalsipnt 
because  he  acted  as  the  Colonel  did,  and  as  Mr.  Begotnt/tdiainodedieHee 
to  ike  late?  No,  ivo»  liiis  cannot,  will  not  be  done,  trill  not  be  suAn^ 
or  esdurad.  An  a<38ioii  «f  dataiages  for  40,000^.  is  aetoally  entered  afiinU 
Colonel  Picton  for  acting  in  olmiienoe  to  other  parts  of  hU  Majesty^s  inu 
stmctions,  which  it  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  iipanti'h  *  'language 
or  of  Sponbh  law  to  read  and  understand.  Many  are  threatened  against 
Brigadier.Geucral  Ilislop;  I  know  the  cases.  His  instructions' are^  I 
understand,  ou  a  much  more  narrowed  scale  than  Colonel  Pictpn's^  Mf 
should  not  be  left  in  jeo|)ardy.  It  is  fall  time  to  pnt  an  end  to  all  these 
fretful  dreumstsnces.  Tlie  principU  should  be  settled  for  erer  and  put  to 
eternal  rest.  No  new  sources  or  seeds  of  Insurrection  or  rebellion  should 
be  laid^  A  British'.  Governor  in  the  dust,  and  a  triumphant  negro  or  nu*' 
latto  mob,  are  unseemly  spectacles.  They  present  awful  considerationji 
to  the  minds  of  reflecting  meny  to  those  who.  know  these  fiery  and  in* 
flaaaniable  regions,  what  >hcy  have  been,  nay,  what, they  are|  and  worse^ 
what  they  maybe. 

.  ^^  fiat  if  the  dangers  pointed  out,  be  far  from  our  fire  sides,  their  a|^ 
prehensions  often  slide  away  from  our  thoughts,  and  leave  little  or  ooin^ 
pressioo  ;  they  have,  however,  not  wanted  my  warning  voice,  weak  as  k 
is.  I  have  raised  it,  and  shalf  continue  to  do  so,  in  humble  hope  and  e:s:pect- 
tation  that  it  may  be  of  some  avail;  that  my  zeal  at  lean  to« help  to 
raise  others  more  powerful-,  or  more  able  to  joiu  their  voices  to  dmb^ 
in  decrjring  any  attemnt  at  such  disgraceful  proceed int;s  iu.fntiMre,  Let- 
mot  the  confidence  of  omcers,  naval,  military,  or  civil,  in  those  who  got. 
Tera  or  direct  us,  be  broken  up,  or  endangered  i  this  confidence,  ths 
discretional  authoi^ty ,  is  the  key  and 'Comer-stone  to  ail  gi^eat  actions.. 
What  would  our  idimortal  hero  Nelson  have  done  at  Copiuiliai(en,if  con^ 
iidence  had  not  ruled  his  heart  in  that  memorable  contest  ?  Would  he  hav«e 
Ihred  to^have  turned  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Tnu- 
falga^  ? — Would  the  conquest  of  the  French  in  Egypt  have  been  annexed 
to  our  military  triu^^nphs?  Would  Trinidad  hare  rGmmned  in  our  }k>s. 
session  ?  No.  We  should  have  nothing  of  these  to  record.  Abortive  en- 
terprises, abortive  abttons.     Nothing  but  miscarrvageaiul  abortion. 

'^  When  the  Government  or  the  country  fail^  in  their  ackn9\i']od^<- 
ments  to  the  zealous  and  faithful  servant  in  any  department,  yon  tear  up 
by  the  roots  the  very  soil  that  nourish^'f  and  vivifies  the  hearts  of  oak 
that  bear  your  honou/*  and  your  thunder  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Cold 
pausing  consideration  will  come  in  the  place,  and  supplant  the  instinclive 
ardor,  the  high  mettle,  the. burning  zeal  of  tho!»o  who  sacrifice  every  thing 
dear  to  them  in  the  service  of  that  country^  Oh  U  it  U  a  fatal  mildew, 
corroding  with  its  malignant  poisoti,  and  consuming  the  priiici pies  of  ho*. 
norable  exertion ;  striking  at,  destroying,  and  extinguishing  the  jvi47tc'/^« 
tgliem  of  all  honor,  all  courage,  all  manly  and  noble  action." 

Tliese  are  truths^  to  which  every  government  will  find^it  both  itsr  in- 
terest and  its  duty  to  attend.  The  pfeseni  are  times  that  call  for  m</a- 
snres  of  wisdom,  and  efforts  of  vigour,  lor  man  of  high  minds  and  «*<?- 

^ — \ — : : ' -: f-^*^ 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  1.5,  fyr  the  cause,  and  the  name  of  the  gentld- 
who  h^  brought  the  action  I 

nerous 
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Mrous  soukiwho  will  .riak  every  thing  for  the  good  of  the  country 
which  diey  tove«  But  if,  instead  of  Iiqrdiy*eamed  honours,  they  are  to 
jneet  with  lingering  ^sersecution  ^  sfi  iii»te«d  of  laHreb  to -deck  their 
.browsi  they  are  to  be  offered  cypress  to  decorate  'their  tombs^  quod 
Setts  avertati  Prudence  will  subdue  patriotism,  and  Seff*preservattoit 
rise  siip^rior  to  l^ourage. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  matter,  most  of  whi^h  Indeed  we.bav6 
noticed  in  our  fdmver  numbers^  we  borne  to  the  masterly  conclusion  of 
this  mast  elotj^uent  address. 

*^.My  ta$4c  is  now  finished :  dnd,  on  reti^witig  it,  I  iod  doUiing  but  of 
wkfch  an  officer  and  a  gcntYema  i  may  be  proud  of  haring  done ;  ('there* 
fore  say,  feelifig  and  under»tandiiig  the  force  of  the  words^  I^ave  done 
my  diity  to  my  friend,  to  myself,  and  to  the  public. 

<*  The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  feel  in  having  done  it  arc  too  strong 
ior  my  own  language  to  give  full  expression.  My  reader  will  therefore 
Ihaiik  mc  for  adopting  the  words  of  a  raani  whose  forcible  eloquence'  hai 
#ften  beandfied  the  cause  of  truth,  whose  pen  uas  ncrer  moved  bat  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  whose  tonduct  and  example  in  this  re^ 
spect are  lessons  to  tht  world,  aid  a  pattei;n  for  succeeding  ages.  .He 
says,  *  When  I  am  animated  by  this  thoui;ht,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  ipy, 
book^  &nd  delircr  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endear 
Toured  well.* — 'In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitte#| 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  ts  performed ;  and  that  thougll 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  its  author,  (and  the  woHd 
is  little  solicitoas  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of  that  which  it 
condemns, )  yet  it  may  gratify  cufKxsity  to  inform  it,  that  this  address  was 
written  with  no  assistance  of  the  learned,  without  any  knowledge*^  of  the 
great,'  without  any  contribution  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe^ 
of  any  description  or  order ;  amidst  great  inconTtniencc,  and  considerable 
"obstruction  from  want  of  proper  materials.  *■ 

^^  I  dismiss  it,  however,  from  my  hands,*  not  like  that  groat  and  learned 
nan,  ^  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise  ;'•  but  with  eager  hope,  with  anxious  expectation,  with  long- 
ing >soltcitude,  that  it  Will  become  popular,  that  iLwill  perform  and  ac. 
complish  the  great  ends  for  which 'it  was  intended,  that  it  will,  in  the  first 
place,  contribute  to  rescue  from  the  gripe  of  private  malevolence  and 
public  obloquy,  an  eminent,  meritorious,  and  accomplished  oihcer;  tbsit 
it  will  tend,  in  the  second  place,  to  place  in  a  just^  fair,  and  proper  point 
of  view,  that  most  unaccouatably  perverted,  distorted,  and  misunderstood 
Subject  of  Louisa  Galderon ;  and  above  all,  and  paramount  to  every 
thing,  that  it  will  awake  and  call  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
Government,  to  a  full  and  open  investigation  of  a  transaction,  which,  in. 
point  of  the  future  dangers  to  the  secuHty'  of  the  country  with  which  it  is 
pregnant,  in  point  of  the  individual  ruin  and  destruction  which  it  medi- 
tates and  ensures  against  any  man  who  may  be  the  object  of  its  malice  ; 
in  every  point,  place,  s^ituation,  and  circumstance  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed,  shakes  alike  public  confidence  and  public  honour ;  saps  and  un-  ' 
dermines  the  foundation  of  all  zealous  public  service,  puts  man  in  hostility 
to  man,  makes  a  traitor  of  the  seaming  friend  of  your  bosom,  renders  the 

'^  whole 
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whok  nailoa  a  iraitor  ;  permits  no  map  to  walk  opright,  snifocates  hit 
spirit,  roiiguals  every  generous  faculty,  *and  In  iny  humble  opinion  tenJt 
inanife>'ly  to  make  this  bJessed  land  resemble  itiore  a  ftation  at  Turks  thaA 
any  other  occwrrenoc  ^hich  could  happert'Jli'Oid  Englafid.** 

Perkaps  tliere  is  too  mudi  warmth  in  tliia  last  passage ;  but  the  in» 
digii^tion  wiiich  engendered  it  is  virtuous  ;  and  wLcy^  the  genius  of  t)»^ 
artist  is  visible  in  every  sti^ke  of  tliq  brush »  h  would  be  the  height  of 
^tldk)usuess  to  quarrel  with  hiui  becaiuse  his  coJaurs  are  occafoionatly 
too  vivid.  A  raoic  able,  or  a  more  eloquent  adyc^cate.  Colonel  Pic- 
ton  could  not  have  ba<i ;  and  we  lament  exlremeiy  tJiat  some  few  indis^ 
creet  passages^  in  which  the  author's  zeal  rose  su)>erior  to  hif  judgment^ 
should  have  rendered  it  expedient' to  stop  the  circuiatiou  c^bi«  pamphlet. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  state,  in  respect  of  thM  Jtfosecutiou, 
that  a  motion  was  lately  made  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  tiial  should 
not  be  granted,  in  the  case  of  Louisn  Caideron.  In  support  of  the  ride 
a  body  of  written  icvidcnce  was  tendered  by  the  defendimis.^counsel^  to 
the  admission  of  which  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  objecte<l.  As  soon 
as  the  is.sue  of  the  trial  was  known  at  Trinidad;  it  occasioned  ih^  great- 
est surprize  and  consternation  in  the  colony.  Persons,  vested  with  au- 
thority, began  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  the  legal  .efcercisci  pf  it, 
and  to  question  each  other  as  to  what  was  law  and  what  was  not..  I^  or- 
der to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  tbe.inhabitantsi  the  Governor  called  tlie 
council  together,  and  summoned  before  it  all  tliose  who  were  known  to 
be  most  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  who  WQl'e  examined^  as  to 
the' question— Whether  the  law  sanctioned  the  inilictiou  of  torture  f 
The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  transmitted  by  the  government 
of  Trinidad  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here.  And  these  were  the  docu- 
ments which  the  counsel  for  Colonel  Picton  tendered  as  evideqce  to 
the  court ;  and  which  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
torture  was  sanctioned  by  law.  Mr.  Garrow's  objection,  however, 
which  certainly,  under  the  {peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  did  not 
come  with  a  very  good  grace  from  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  was  ad- 
mitted as  valid  by  tlie  court ;  but  at  the  s^me  time  it  was  resolved,  tliat 
as  thp  proffered  evideuce  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  cause,  it  was 
essentially  .necessary  tlmt  it  should  be  brought  before  the  court  in  a  le- 
gal sliape.  For  this  purpose  a  new  mandamus  must  be  issued ;  under 
which  the  same  pci-sons  will  be  examined,  and  the  same  depositions, 
of  course/  returned.  So  that,  after  a  iaither  delay  of  possibly  seven  or  agfat 
montlis,  and  the  expence  of  as  many  hundred  pounds,  the  same  body 
of  evidence,  verbatim  et  litteratim,  will  be  produced  to  the  court.  On 
this  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  new  tiial.\\ill: be  granted ;  and  ano« 
thcr  jury  will  find  that  the  decision  of  the  h»t  jilry,  respecting  the  laur 
of  torture,  w&s  contrary  to  fact.  During  the  di«iCussion  of  this  question 
hi  the  court,  Mr.  Gairow.took  oQcasioi^  most  pointedly  to  observe, 
that  there  were  persons  oiU  oft/tat  court  who  were  in  t)ie  habit  of  mis* 
understaiiding  and  of  misrepresenting  every  thing  ^hich  he  said  or  did. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  mistake.his  meanifigs  aud,hlul  w^pOiicssed 
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^  llic  sdiue  privilege  1^1  th  himself,  ^*e  should  hat^e  giren  Iuitt  a  ftiV  miS' 
'satisfactory  atiswer.  We  must  now  tell  him,  that  we  disdain  to  stoop  to 
jTiisrq/rosentatiou  of  an}vkiud  ;•  aikl  that  if  we  have  misunderstood  him, 
the  fault  is  imputable  to  the  short-hand  writer  who  took  thp  trial,  for  we 
iiave  as.^lrted  notilttif^  but  wiuit  is  fully  jusUfied  by  the  language  vihich  he 
is  there  rc}*reieirt«4  lo  have  used;  And  a  strict  regard  to  tralli  compels* 
■us  to  add,,  that  life  speeches,  as  there  reported,  alforda  complete  con- 
'tradictfoifiE  IcKtie  ast'jrtiovi  which  we  heard  him  make,  that  he  had  con- 
ducted this^  as  be  had v done  every  other  mminal  process,  wilh  the  ut- 
-niost  fiiinioss,  Jibclahty,  and  bandar.  Wt^re  we  disposed  to  dep:ct  those 
.  j^pecches,  we  eoyid^  we  are  persuadod,  fully  convince  our  readers,  that* 
they  are  remarkable  for  any  tiling,  but  the  qualities  so  speciiied.  But 
we  have  no  slicii  inclination.  We-c\«er  thought  highly  of  Mr.  Garrow  ; 
we  have,  on  some  occasions,  acknowiedged^our  obligations  to  him,  and> 
cfix  noFne  have  we  ever  refused  to  do  him* justice.  But  we  should  feel 
^jurselvcs  utterly  unworthy  of  the  eulogi&s  which  he  once  publickly  pro-  ^ 
nonnced  on  our  wdrlf,  if  we  did  not  assert  that  independence  of  tlionght,, 
and  that  freedom  of  language,  in  respect  of  him,,  which  we  assert  in 
respect  to  any  one  else,  when  employed- in  tlie  investigation  of  truth,- 
und  h  the  promotion  of  justice . 

Tlic  last  publication  which  we  have  to  notice  on  this  subject,  is  the 
twehe-penm/ftorth  of  accusatory  fnatter,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fullarton, 
•F.  R.  S.  in  the  form  of  three fo/io  pages,  (let  him  prevail  on  his  Kduh^ 
^hurgh  ho9ksef/er.^4o  buy  them,  if  he  can,)  during  the  Westminster  elec- 
*tion.     In  the  matter  of  charges,  Mr.  Fullarton  is  a  perfect  busy-body ,. 
a  ;very  Marpfot,  thrusting  his  nose  in  every  hole  and  corner.     If  this 
hact  been  a  mere  election-sqnib,  wc  should  not  have  stooped  to  notice 
it;  but  it  is  part  of  ius  grand  system,  to  have  recourse  to  overv  means 
which  ingenaity,  or  less  commendable  qualities,  can  supply  for  render- 
ing his  personal  enemies  odious  and  himself  popular.     But  we  iii^ay 
Bay  to  hihi  as  Junius  said  to  a  very  diiferent  character,  to  a  soldier,  a 
'scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  *^  Cease,  viper,. yon  bile  against  a  £le." — ^It 
would  have' puzzled  the  brajns  of  a  less  experienced  adept  in  the  arts, 
or  rather  artifice,  of  accusation  to  discover,  wlrat  the  electors  of  West- 
min.'^ter  had  to  do  with  the  aflfitirs  of  Trinidad  ;  or,  indeed,  what  Mr. 
Fullarton  himself  had  to  do  witlitlie  election  of  Westminster.     But 
such  a  veteran  as  Mr.  Fullarton  is  not  to  be  deteiTcd  by  difficulties, 
'  checked  by  disgrace,  or  dismayed  by  disappointment.     Commodore 
Hood  was  a  candidate ;  Commodore  Hood  was  the  friend  of  Colonel 
Pictoh — Commod^  HooA  had  had  the  audacity  to  treat  Mr.  Fullar* 
ton  cavafierty;  oQn^dN^tefore  he  thought,,  with  »  pnidence  natural  to 
^i»  countrymen,  lliat  tt  might  kill  tvvPo. birds  witt'u one  stone,  and  repay 
*the  Commodom  on  the  Hustings  for  tlie  tFlmmii^  which  the  'Firat 
Commissioner  bad  received  at  the  GounciUboard. 

Mr.  Funartpn  here  ^ts  upon  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  give  answers 
-  to'  two  and  twenty  queries,  chiefly  extr^ted  fronthia^^  ponderous  quartos 
*  of  Ktfera^  littaberv    Many  of  these^  relate,  exclusively,,  to  Colonel  Pic- 
ton, 
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tofi.  Hie  list  of  persons  cxecutBd  and  otherwise  ]»niilied  hf  &w  «9n 
eotioaer^  at  Tf  inidad^  was  so  likely  ^o  inflame  the  nunds  of  a  London 
pdpidace>  that  the  puUii^rtion  of  it  among  his  queries  Was  a  temptation 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  If  there  be  an. honest  man  in.tiie  kingdoqs^ 
«jia  "mil  say  that  sticlr  a  publication,  while  crinunal  chaige^.  most  o£ 
diem  fodndod  on  this  Tery  hst^  were  in*  the  course  of  examiit^ou  by 
the  Privy  Councii^d  not  deserve  to  be  burnt  by  theharfds  of  the  coiti- 
moo  hangman^  we  will  consent  to  cry  peccuivi  to  Mr.  FuJhrtbn;  and  to 
acknowl<^ge  .that  we  have  botii  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  hifi. 
To  notice  M  these  queries  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation^  as  in  the 
course  of  our  coramients  on  the  variou9  ptiblications  before  '6a,  the 
facts  to  which  they  alhide  have  been  already  discussed.  The  ainlh 
query,  ho^vevery  must  not  escape  without^ the  fiat  of  ihlseliood  being 
stamped  on  its  front.  "  Did  you  not  concur  with  Colonel  PictdB,  in 
imprisonii^the  keeper  of. the  ai chives^  Mr.  Oe  Castio,  became  he  hud 
aimted  me  access  to  the  criminai  rerords  V  8ic.  No;  lilr.  Fuilartoii^. 
It  waft  not,  as  yoo  very  well  know^  for  allowing  you  access  to  these  ns- 
cords,  bat  for  soffering  you  to  carry  them  amay  ivom  the  oflice,'to  your 
own  house ;  for  which  he  was  justly  punishable.  Since,  however,  |dr. 
Fuilarton  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  the  aame  of  De  Castro^ 
we  shall  take  the  hberty  of  f  emindlng  him,  that  this  De  Castro,  whba 
examined  on  oath,  re^peeting  the  trial  and  picqueting  of  the  mulatto 
thief  and  prostitute  Miss  Louisa  Calderon,  declared  th^t  the  said  trial 
had  been  condu^t^d^^  so  as  to  bring  Mie  affair  to  as  speedy  a  determittL* 
tion  as  possible,  and  to  discover  the  truth  ;'  tliat  he, believed  that  Co-*- 
iMel  Picton  had  acted  in  the  whole  of  the  prosecution  with  kupartial** 
ity,  and  witliout  being  ihflAenced  by  any  otiier  consideration  wliatso-^ 
ever,  than  the  attainment  of  the  euds  of  justice ;  aind  that,  excepting 
t}ie  decree,  he  never  interested  hifai«>elf  in  any  way  on  the  subject  of 
the  torture  of  Lonisa.  Hiis  is  the  phice  to  add,  jJ^at^Cplooel  ridpa 
never  saw  the  girl  either  befofe  or  aftei'  the  day  ofiier  commit^^t  at 
Trinidad,  until  he  saw  her  in  Westminster  Hall. 

At  the  end  of  his  precious  collection  of  queries,  Mr.  Fullarton  has 

the  modesty  to  tell  the  pubHc^  that  tlie  traiisactioas  of  Ti;inkfeid  Imye 

'  been  involved  in  an  official  and  judicial  mystery,  for  nearly  four  years^ 

aitd  that  they  have  subjected  him,  '^  to  the  insults  of  disgraceful  pub- 

IJcatioBs  tfarou^  the  medium  of  periodical  prints  and  pamphlets  giv^tt 

to  the  world  by  Colonel  Picton  and  his  agents.     In  each  of  thesepip* 

doctions,  the  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  is  intrpduced  as  the  chief  siqp- 

portdf  these  csitraardinary  attempts  to  level  all  distinptipm  ,bQtw^a , 

right  ^Md  wrojfig/ truth  and  iaIselK>od."  Now  in  the  fipt.  place,  jf  )j^e  * 

tniiisactioBs  of  Trinidajd.  have  been  involved  jn  mystery,  it  ia  ceftgigly 

.  no  f^it  of  Mr- JFullarton's,  who  has  been  J^bouripg  verythard.^0  :ffi^ 

date  tbeipl  Itj  i^ed,  he  .spe|k  truth  here,  it  is  evident  he  j)as  [f  bouif  4 

in  vain ;  and  we  are  cert^ly  m^d^  to  concede  to  him,  that  ^i&  ^Sfim 

have  not  answered  Us. purpqsei    Secondly,  as  to  the  ip^ta  if  m^ 

^iu^ui  gi/Alkatiom  iSirough  the  medium  of  j^mdiqul  grif]fs,  ofd 

,  .  F  2  pamphlets^ 
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•  }P9mp£/e6^allsJrea1lT^udi  s^i^nseiiiical  jumble  of  words,  tbi^it  is  not: 
rvery  easy  to  Aacover  ki«  ^xncauin^.  But  as  this^  we  beUeve,  is  the  only 
r periodical  pubiication  ia^ hick  his  fallacies  liave  been  exposed,  and  Ijis 

presumption  chajlised,  we  must  give  the  most  flat  and  utiqu^ificd  «an- 
ttrftdiction  tahis.assertion>  that  either  Cobael.  PictQU  or  a^y  oif  bis 

•  igents^  has  had  the  smallest  concera  m  such  exposure,  or  in  suchicbas* 
.tisementv     We  agahiTepeat^  that  Avben  %tc  first  entered  on  the  disctis* 

v^sibn  of  .the  subject,  we  neither  knewv  nor  h«d  even  seen^  any  oM  of;tke 
.partie&iAipIlcatedin  tlie  transaction,  the  late  Mr*  VVoodyear  alone  ex- 
9tcpted.  But  what  right  has  Mr.  Fullarton  to  complaki  of  attack??, 
,.  through  the  medium  of  thq  press, M-lien  not  onehofi  bt^nmade  on  him,. 
:ibut  inj-epulsion  of  his  oyvn  assaults  through  the  same  inedium  i^  Does  he 

•  imagkie,  that  Bis  assanq^tion  of  an  exclusive  right  to  attadcy  to  abuse,  to 
resile,  will  be  tamely  submitted  to  i    if  he  did  so  flatter  himaelf^  expe-  ^ 

I  mnce/'we  trust,  has,  ere  this,  taught  him  a  difterent  leseo'l'.  JLiai]y,:fi3 
,  to  the  imputation  of  levelling  all  distinctions  between xiglit  and  wroog,. 

jtrthh  and  falsehood,  were  it  as  true  as  it  is  &lse>  it  ^woiild  be  stilt  less 
*: culpable  'dma  his  own  repeated  attempts  to  make  wA)iig.  prevail  over 

^jigbt,  and  falsehood  ride  triumphant  over  truth .  i<  »i 

^,  -l<dr  the  present,  we  bid  adieu  to  this- disgusting  topic';  .but  if  Mr. 
ii Fullarton  should  put  his  thre^  in  execution,. and  reiiejv  his  rude,'  mi- 
^jsannerly^  vulgar,  and  unjust  attacks/ou  meu,  who.  deserve  tlie  esteem 
i.add  thanks  of  their  country;  he  shull  fine)  us  at  otu*  post,  prepared  to     , 

-  tdce  a. still  more  extensive  view  of  the  subject^  and»to  discuss  witb^hun    ^ 

•  scyine  parts  o^liis  conduct,  and  some  of  his  statements,  which  we  Jiave     i 

-  Ibitherlo  forborne  to  notice.  ^  In  all  our  disQUssioiis,  however,  be  .diall 
*.  And  us,  we  aasure  him>  not  the  mad  zealots,  of  a  party,  but  the  ^ober 
^'advocates  of  truth.  .  •    ^ 

•  An  Attempt  to  iUmtrate^  those  Articles  of  the  Chti^rch  of  England, 
•'  "  which  the  Calvinisfs  improperb/  cortbUder  as  Calvinistical, 

-.]  i'  J  .•  (Concluded from  P.  3j7r) 

^*TpttE  fimdamental  principle  of  what  is  peculiarly*  called  Calvinism,  " 
»:••«-  is  the  unconditional  election  of  certain  incRvidualsto  eternal  Kfe,  ^ 
"'itnd  the  ordination  ofotliers  to  eternal 'punishment,"  by  a'  secret  decree 
^'inadeby  God  before  the  fdundatidh  of  tlite  worW.  This*  decree  *is  fcy 
"Calvin  himself  acknowledged  to  be  horrible;  afid  yet  the  M'hole  tribe 
^Hf  true  Churchmen  maintain  that  it  is'faught  as  an  article  of  faith  by 
^%h€  Church  of  England ;  whilst  Dr.  Haweis,  and  a  few  others,  whose 
^%bal  surpasses  their  knowledge;  contend  that  it' was  the  doctrine  of  all 
T*fii|-'reformers»  IVese  tvt'o  questions  are  examined*  by  Dr.  I^urence 
•*lltte^'S(*vfenth  and  eiglith  sermons :  in  the  former  of  which,  on  1  Peter 
Ml'fty lie  s^ertains  the  doctrfhe  of  the  I^ithferans ;  and  in  th^  latter,  On 
^^>f.'5.J*'the  doctrine  of  otn-  own  Clmitrif.-  * 

•^  VRth  griht  propriety  he  enters  on  Iri^  subject  hy  inquiring  what  the 
•'l^b^Udivincs  taught  concerning  predeslinatiou ;  for,  as  he  repeatedly 


observes,  it  was  the  objiftct  of  the  Lutheran  reformers  to  oppose  their 
tiTei^;.und  neither  t6  tl  ach  iior  to  cotidemu  the  system  of  Calvin,  whose 
'oittie  was  unknown  xv!:en.  Lather  and  Mekincthon  comm.encerf  their 
great  career.  It  has  bet^n  very 'generally  believed  that  the  schooliiften^ 
who  midoubtt-^ly  held  a  particular  predentin  all  on  of  individuals,  were 
divi^^d  in  opinion  among  the niiiclvesj  the  followers  of  -Aquinas,  for  in- 
stiuicc^  liolduig  a  doclritie  very  similar  lo  tliat  which  was  afterwards 
tai^ht  by  C^viii;  whilst  the  Scotists,  wheii  trcaUng  of  that  abstruse 
sidl>jcdt^  dii&red  very  httie  from  the  doctrine  of  tlie  inodemte  Anpinians 
of  the  ^Ht!^jdt.day,  Dr,  Jt^i|Ui;ance,  how£V<er,  seems  to  have  proved  thf^  . 
Qojt  oue  scholafiiitc  taught  the. horrible  dQcr^ee  of  Culviu. 

.•  **  For  "while  they  held,  that  the  expression  prct(te<^(inafi  is  exclusiTc!/ 
apphrablc  io  the  elect ^  whotn  (xod  i'orck nerving  as  me^itoyHous  objects  df 
his  mercy,  predestinates  to  lift;  and  ap]>ro|^r]ated  that  of  prtpgdH  to  tibe 

I  non-fiecij  wbose  perseroranoe*  in  trans^Tession  is  simply  foreknown^  he  : 
(C«Mn)^  on  the  other  side,  creating- the  distinction  9S  a  frivolous  snbter- 

i  fnge,  contended,  that  God^  decreeing  the  final  doQqfi  ^f  the  elect  aad  non« 

i  elect iri¥spectiv<;Iy,pcedQSt4patesib9th,  not  si4>i^ueotly,»butpre\A0ii  t9 
all  foTelKDOw4odge  of  their  individual  dispositions,  csp4»cially.d^\oi^  the 
Wter  in  destruction  throagh  the  mcdiiun  of  crixne^  and  crcatc3  thenpL  hj  a 
fatal  destiny  io  perish.  Calvin's  sentiments  upon  reprobation  are  too 
plainly  expressed,  (saj's  our  author,)  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  broad\y 
mdrked  to  be  confused  ^ith  those  of  the  Schools.  "**Corruit  ergo  frivol um 
illud  effnginm.  quod  dc  prccsdcntia  ScFwtmifcihAtnt.  Ncqne  enitn  /^r^r- 
riffcrt  rukiam  impfornm  a  Domino  Patf  tis  tradit,  sedcjits  cbnaiiio  et'tvlun* '; 
tote  ordinart,  qhcmadmodtm  et  Soloitto  docet,-  nbn  modo  preecognitum  ' 
finsse  impiorum  interitmn,  sccl  impios  ifi^osfuisse-ddjfiinato  tretUos  ut.pe^ 
rireni,* "     In  Rom.  Cap.  ix.  rtT.  20. 

See  Note  4  on  tlie  Seventh  Sermon  ;  the  whole  of  which,  and  this 
is  hut  a  very  small  part  of  it,  is  worth}  of  the  r-eatier'?  attention. 

"  Whatsoever  therefore  aiqd.^rn  conj^'cture  maj  have  attributed  to  the 
S^hoii^tics,  it  is  certain,  that  abhorrlnf;  evory  speculation,  which  tends  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  make  God  i\\c.  author  of  sin,  thcj  believed  that 
only  salutary  *;ood  is  predestinated  :  praco  to  those  who  deserve  tt  ceii^ 
gruouili/y  SLfxd  glory  to  those  who  dc^rvt!  it.condt^nl^.^^     P.  141. 

That  .^uch  was  tlie  doctrine  oi  the  -srliool  dKiiies^  mir  author  proves 
by  'extracts  from  two  eminent  writers  amon«;  ihrm  :  the  fomior  a  stre- 
DOoi|s  partizao  of  Scotu.Sj  and  the  other  no  less  a  nmn  than  the  Angelic 
Doctor  h'»n>elf.  ,  TIjese  extKu  («5,  as  thry  are  to  be  found  in  pages  3p.), 
39S  of  the  voliiwe  4Uider  review,  n\ ill  probably  gratify  many  of  our 
fea^rs. 

^*  Qiian^imod  secundum  a  quibu'idam  moventwr  dubia  de  prcdestina- 
trwip.  Kt  primo  qua:rit'ur.  *  Gurme  fecit  Yynxn^  \\i  daranaret/  Quibas 
rnpondendum  est,  quod  nuilos  feeit  ])etis  ad  ip<o«  /condeiunandam,  chiu 
Teiit  omnes  homines  salvos  iicri,  quanitun  in  sc  cst^  daado  scilicet  ante..  . 
c^fltia  ad  salutem^  pufa  natHram  rafionalcm^  et  gratiani  oflereadf),  sed 
ip«inttrecipereTeofisamui.*'     }iic.^iio  0/b.  Lib»h  dh^.  4K. 

^  '  ^^  Detts 


^ 


f^  Deus  htihei  profmetUiam  etiam  de  peccaiis^  seA  prw^tfinaiio  eat  fhr 
tonh  satutayibuF.  (A^nin.  £zppi»itlo  in  Rom.  c.  yiii.) '  Prctdestinaiio 
ciHDi  indudit  iu  ^uo.  intellcctu  j>r^p.?ci£^/iafn  at  providcntiam  talutis  om-^ 
iiiumm  Providcutia  autem,  ut  dictum  est,  quamfis  sit  Qmniura,  non  tamep 
oxaxiid^  necessario  conlinguut,  sed  secundum  condiiionem  causarum  prpxi-. 
matunij  quarum  naturas  et  ordiiiem  proTideniia  et  pnedestiiiatio  ^aJbul. 
Prascientia  eliaro  non  iuiponit  nec&asiiatem  rebus^nec  tn  quantum  9st autsa^ 
cam  sit  causa  prima^  cujus  con^itionem  eiioctus  nlan  habet,  sed  canssD 
pi^ximae ;  nee  vatione  adaequatipnis  a^  rem  scitam,  qus  ad  rationem  Teri« 
tatis  et  eerdtndinis  sciciitiae  cxigitor,  quia  adequatio  ista  atteRditvr  ici-  * 
entiafi  Bei  ad  ram,  non  sscundum  quod  est  in  causis  suw^  in  qoibus  est, 
iat  possibile  fut\ir\un  idLntum^  sed  ad  ipsam  rem,  ieeundum  quod  luibet  ess^ 
dc/crminaiuin^  Yiraut  est  prtescns  et  non  futurufn*'^  (Ii).  lib*  i«  dist, 
40..quaB8t.  3.  art.  !•)  *v    * 

This  reading  of  Aqtiiot^s  is  abundantly  subtile^  biit  it  i^  sufficient  tq 
sboWjtfaat  he^  as  well  sis  the^Scotists,  taug|it  a  predestination  difibring 
Sn  many  respects  from  the  predestination  which  was  afterwards  tangU 
bf  Calvin,  l^tit  what  was  the  predestination  of  the  s^huois>  if  it  was 
not  the  predeitinatioQ  of  Calvin>  and  if  the  Lutherans^  who  opposed  it, 
were  not,  on  this  topic  at  leasts  Calvinists  ?  The  queE>tion,  as  it  is  na- 
tuMj  nmst  occuf  to  every  reader;  '^nd  it  is  thus  sa^isfaf;torily  answereil 
by  Dr.  Laurence- 

^^  To  enter  more  partic\|(1arly  i|ito  their  leading  opinions  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  tli^y  maiatained,  ths^  Almighty  God,  before  the  foundatioiis  of  the 
world  wore  h/ifiy  surveying  la  hiscpmprchensive  idea,  or,' as  they  phrased 
St^  in  his  prescience  o^'  &fi|iple  intelligence,  the  possibilities  of  all  things j 
before  he  determined  th^f  fictual  existence,  foresaw,  that  if  mankind  were 
created,  although  he  willed  t^e  salvation  of  aU,  and  was  incliped  to  assist 
all  indifferently,  yet  that  some  would  deserve  eternal  happiness,  and  others 
ed^rnal  misery  ;  and  that  therefore  he  approved  and  elected  the  former, 
but  disapproved  or  reprobated  tlie  latter.  '  Thus  grounding  election  upon 
foreknowledge,  they  contemplated  it,^notas  an  arbitrary  principle,  se- 
parating one  individual  from  another^  uuder  the  influence  of  a.blind'  chance^ 
or  an  irrational  caprice;'  but,  on  the  contrary^  aiS  a  wise  and  jusi*one^ 
which  presupposes  a  diversity  qf  nature  betv^ei^  those  who  are  accepted, 
and  those  who  are  rejected.  ^      *  . 

'^  Persuaded  fhen  that  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  that  from  his 
divine  pfoordin^t^on  freely  ftows  the  stream  of  grace,  which  refreshes  and 
invigorates  the  soul^  they  believed,  that  he  has  regulatfcl  his  predetermi:. 
nation  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  through  which  his  grace  passi^s,  and  the 
•iflTtfcts  which  in  every  case  ii  produces,  not  restricting  his  favours,  but  * 
distributing  them  with  an  impai:tial  hand  over  the  barren  desert  and  the 
fruitful  field  ;  equally  disposcd^fdwards  all  men,  but'  because,  alt  are  not 
equally  di.sposed  towards  him,  distinguibliing  only  such  as  piove  de-  ' 
serving  of  his  bounty.  Although  no  adequate  cause  indeed  exists, '(ac. 
c.rding  to  the-strict  and  accu  rate  \  meaning  of  that  expression.)  why  God 
should  confer  his  gifts  uvea' upon  the  best  of  men,  except  iu  the  plenitude 
of  divine munificeucc,  yet  they  conceived  tliat  a  suflident  re^on  was  to  be 
assigned,  why  he  should  communicate  them  rather  to  thi^i  roan  than  to 
ihat,  why  he  should  elect  the  good,  and  reJQct  the  bad.    *    *    t    ♦     *  , . 

•         •  «<  To 
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^' To  theToregoing  statemi*nt  it  shoiiMd  be  added,  that  they  held  an 
election,  or  rather  an  ordination,  to  grace,  (which  they  expressly  asser(o»i 
to  be  def^^ctiblc,)  distinct  from  an  election  to  giory;  that  accorifing  to 
them,  a  name  may  b<;  wvittcii  in  the  book  of  life  at  one  period,  which  at 
another  may  be  entsed  from  it ;  and  that  predestination  to  eternal  happi-' 
Dcss  solely  depends  upon  final  perseverance  in  well  doing."     (P.  142  ) 

Hiat  such'  waH  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  concerning  {yredestinat  «'t^ 
and  the  defectibili^.of  grace^  our  Author  proves  by  quotations  from 
Aqiiinas  and  Cardinal  Cajetair;  for  which^  hoAvever,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  J^ctpres  .tUeipselves.     He  then  proceeds : 

'^  On  the  whole^'itis  evident  tiiat  they  considered  the  dignity  of  the  in^ 
diTtdual  as  the  merttoripa9:twsis  pf  pi^edcstinatron ;  metit  of  congrutfj/  ak 
-the  basis  of  a  preordiuatiup  -to  ;gra<e ;  and  merit  of  condigni/y  as  that  ol' 
a  preordination  to  glory.  Thus  net  more  faslidions  in  the  choice  of  their 
•lerms^  than  accurate  in  the  use  c|f  ;t)icni,  while  they  denied,  that  the  pro- 
fcienco  of  human  virtue,  correctly  speaking,  coqld  be  the  primary  caimj 
of  the  divine  will,  because  nothing  i^i  time  can  properly  give  birth  to  that, 
;which  has  existed  from  eternity,  they  ^strenuously  maintained  it  to  be  a  s^^ 
C4mdar»  cause,  the  ratio  or  rule  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  wftich  regulated 
his  will  in  the  formation  of  its  ukimate  decisions."     (iP,  1 15.) 

To  confound  >7{olir€  or  purpose  with  c(ws€j  hy  talking  of  the  causf 
of  volition,  ^vhether  divine  or  human^  is  a  phraseology,  >\  liicb  the  more« 
.acciu-ate  laagufige  of  modem  metaphysics  doi^,not,£(4init.  It  should  be 
remepdbered,  however,  that  the  reasonings  of  .tl^  sqbpoimen  w^rc  re* 
gjulatea.by  the  language  and  logic  of  Aristutle,,\\hp,  ia  the  four  diile- 
rent  senses  in  which  he  employs  the  word  causCj  .expressly  states,  as 
.one  of  theiB,  the  motive  ot purpose  for  which  a  rational  being  acts; 
and  diat  in  ihisjsense  the  Latin  woird  causa  is  occasionally  employed  by 
CJicero  himself.  For  tl^euse  of  the  ptiras^  merit  of  cofi^r^iily  und  m^r 
rtf  o/' ro/fG?igM//yy  as  bases  of  preordination  to  grace,  and  ,pi'edestiua^ 
tion  to  glory,  it  will  not  indeed  be  so  easy  to  find  an  excuse  ;  but  with 
th^e  exceptions^  the  doctrine  of  the  jschoohiH^Ji,  on  this  diHicult  sub- 
ject, seems  to  have  been  nearly  just.  Nor  was  it  .so  much  lo  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine  itself  that  the  reformers  objected,  as  to  the 
ilitroduction  of  such  disquisitions  into  the  system  of  Christianity.  In 
:the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy,  the  question  of  the  liberty  or  ne- 
<:e^ity  of  the  human  will  and  human  action,  had  indeed  been  long  and 
subtiUy  dis«;ssed ;  but  to  such  speculations  Luther  and  Melancthon 
eonidndied  that  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  give  no  counte- 
i-inee.  They  appear  to  have  beep  themselves,  at  one  period,  Niccssa- 
rians;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  Lulher  ever  changed  bis  opinion ;. 
though  he  concurred  with  Melanothon  in  reprobating  the  pi*actice  of 
incorpqratiog  with  articles  of  faith  tlie  philosophical  dogmas  of  the 
schools.  In  the  Augsburgh  Coufession  there  is  accordii^iy  no  allusion 
to  the  subject ;  and  the  predestination  which  is  taught  in  some  of  their 
other  writui^  has  no  resemblance  to  that  whipb  vvaa  discu^d  long 
jg^erwfMfds  m  tlie  synod  of  Port. 
'    .         '^  :^<  While 
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'^  ^VTijle  their  adversaries  philosophized  upon  a  prcdesfinatioii  of  in- 
dividuals preferred  one  before  another  by  divine  ref^ard,  because  worthy 
of  such  a  preference,  they  taught  only  that,  >Uiirh  has  been  revtalid  wjih 
certainty,  the  prede^tinaiion  of  a  peculiar  description  of  persons—'  of  a 
pfople  zealous  of  good  ^^^orks,'  of  a  Christian  Chnrch  conteniplaled  as  aa 
aggregate,  not  on  account  of  its  own  dignity,  but  on  account  of  Christ  its 
s  •  reme  Head,  and  the  aUthor  of  eternal  salvacion  to  ail  who  obey  him  ; 
3iiaintaining  7wi  a  particiUaf-  eltriion  of  personal  Javoiirifcf .  either  by  an 
absolute  willy  or  even  a  couditiona)  one  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  merit/ 
bnt  a  general  election  of  all^  'who  by  baptism  in  their  infancy,  or  by 
faiih  and  obedience  in  maturor  years,  become  the  adopted  heirs  of  hea- 
Tcn  ;  they  conceived  this  to  bethe  onli^  elcclion^  to  which  the  go.sjjel  al- 
ludes, and  coasequentfy  the  only  one,  »ipou  Mhich  wc  can  speak  with  con. 
fidence,  or  reason  without  presumption. 

'♦  If  it  be  observed,  that  the  selection  of  an  intejijral  body  necessarily 
infers  that  of  its  component  parts,  the  answer  is  obvioi's;  the  latter,  al* 
thongh  indeed  it  be  necrtsarily  inferred  by  the  former,  is  nevertheless  not 
a  prior  requisite,  but  a  posterior  resnlt  of  the  Divine  ordination.  What 
they  deemed  absolute  on  the  part  of  Go^l,  was  hi^  evcrlastir.g  purpose  to 
save  his  elect  in  Christ,  or  real  Christians,  considered  as  a  w  hqlo,  aiid 
contrasted  with  the  rem;»indGr  of  the  human  racf ;  the  completion  of  this 
purpose  being  regulated  by  J)eciiiiar  circumstances,  operati-.ig  as  inferior 
causes  of  a  particular  segregation.  For,  jiersnadiMl  of  his  good  w'.ll  to- 
wards all  men  without  distinction  ;  of  his  being  indiscriminately  disposed 
to  promote  the  salvartion  of  all,  and  of  his  serionsl}*,  not  fictitious'ly,  as 
Calvin  taught,  including  all  in  the  universal  promise  of  Cliristianity,  they 
imputed  to  him  nothing  like  a  partial  choice,  no  limitation  of  favours, 
nor  irrespectire exclusion  of  persons ;  but  assuming  the  Christian  charac* 
ter  as  the  *olcf  ground  of  iiidivldual  preference,  they  believed  that  every 
baptized  infant,  by  being  made  a  member  of  Christ,' wo/^^^  being  cgm-, 
priredtn  a  previous  arbitranj  decree^  is  truly  the  elcc*t  of  Go<l,  and, 
dying  in  hib  infancy,  certain  of  eti  rnal  happine&s;  that  he,  who  in  ma« 
turer  years  becouYes  polluted  by  wilful  crime,  loses  that  stale  of  salvation, 
which  before  he  possessed;  that  nevurtheJess,  by  true  repeiitaiice,  and 
con/ersioitto  the  Father  of  mercy  and  God  of  ^11  consolation,  he  is  again- 
reinstated  in  it ;  and  that,  by  finally  persevering  if.  it,  he  at  length  re- 
ceives the  kingdom  prepirt'd  for  every  sincere  Christian  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  (.'an  any  man  wham  prejudice  has  not  blinded, 
rank  these  sentiments  with  tho-^e  of  Calvin  ?  "     (1\  \\\).) 

Certainly  not ;  but  th?it  these  were  the  sentiments  oi  t  V  Lutheran 
reformers;  our  author  has  rendered  indisputable  by  extravls  from  thtir 
most  approved  works,  in  whicli  it  appears  that  ibey  ab|iorred  the  do<:- 
,  trine,  of  Calvin,  which  they  compared  to  the  fatalism  of,  the  ancient 
btoics ;  an  Melanctho2i^  Ju  his  famitiur  lett^rs^  \Yd»  wont  JtOtiiuontiou 
Caiviu  hiraselt  by  the  )iame  of  2^eno.  • 

**  Alii  fingunt  Deam  sedcre  (n  coclo,  ct  scribcrc/affi/cs  Icfi^cs,  qiu  i  in 
tab.  li  Parcai-um^  secundum  quas  relit  distribuere  Virtutcs  et  viti^^sicut 
Stoj* »  le  tato  stto  sentiebant,  et  oogitant  fatali  motu  im^^elUt  Faridem  ct  «- 
miles,  ied  nos,  abjcciis  his  ddirainentis  ku/ha/ue  caliginiif  retersMnus  ocii« 

los 
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los  et  TDentrm  aitcsfimonia  de  Deo  proposifa.  Sciatniis  Dcum  esse  agcsi« 
t_'m  fer^  liHenirn,  ct  tantum  tcIIo  bona,  nee  velle  pcccafa.  Removevpiis  • 
igituT  a  Panin  StoUos  dispiitationes^  qux  iidcmetinvocationemeyertunt. 
Quomodo  cntm  potest  Saul  credere  aut  invocare,  cum  dubitat  promlssio* 
ncm  ad  se  pertinere,  aut  cum  obrepit  ilia  tabula  Parcarum?"  (Loci 
Theolog.  dc  pncde^t.) 

Tlie  ch?iracter  and  influence  of  Melancthon  were  such  that  theee 
sentiments  expressed  bv  him  on  various  occasions^  and  generally  in 
terms  much  harsher  than  he  \^as  accustomed  te  make  use  of,  could  not 
ifail  to  give  some  uneasiness  to  Cifivin.  They  appear  indeed  to  have 
given  him  great  ttneasiness;  for  \\hen  he  found  himself  unable^  by  all 
his  efforts^  either  to  convert  the  mild  Lutheran  to  his  own  dire  opinion, 
or  even  to  drag  him  into  the  lob^Tintli  of  a  thorny  controversy,  he  ad- 
dressed him  iu  the  following  strain  of  peevi.sh  resentment : 

**  Audio,  ^ura  tibi  oblata  csset  formula  nostrae  com  Tigurina  Ecclesia 
conseDblonis,  protinus,  arrrpto  calamo  scntcntiara  uaam,  qua;  ihi  clcctos 
a  reprobisTiJjwire  et  sobric  dlsceitiit,  ri65  tcj'uissc  cojifossam.  Quod  certe 
ab  ingeDll  tui  mansiu'tucliney  .nt  aWm  tacercm,  valde  abhorrct  Itaqiic  iit 
meum  libellum:(viz.  de  aetrrna  Dei  prxdcsHnatione)  legere  vel  saltern 
gustarc  sustinoas,  noii  rogo^  quia  Id  frustra  milil  facturus  video."  KpLst^ 
Calrini,  p.  109. 

Our  author  having  thus'  proyed  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination^  as 
taught  by  the  Lutheran  reformers,  relatM  not  to  the  final  salvation  of 
individuals!  but  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Church,  gives,  in  the  iutrOf 
ductioa  to  his  coiicIudiHg  sermon,  the  following  accurate  and  perspicu* 
ous  summary  of  that  doctrine ; 

^^  Thus,  they  said,  amidst  the  mutabilities  of  all  things  temporal,  the 
subversions  of  occksiostical  establishments,  and  the  ruius  of  empLre.s,  we 
may  with  comfert  and  confidence  a  serf,  that  Cod  has  predestinated  the 
perpetual  existence  of  a  Church,  against  vrhich  the  gates  of  hell  ^all  not 
prevail ;  of  a  Church,  wliirh,  founded  upon  the  rock  of  his  promise,  can 
never  fall.,  so  that  in  vain  the  rains  come,  and  the  floods  descend,  and  the 
tem'pesti  beat  against  it.'  (P.  lo9\}  They  taught,  ^  that  Almighty  G^d 
U  no  respecter  of  persons,  no.  capricious  tyrc^nt,  but  just  and  equi- 
table in  hi!j  proceedings ;  that  he  h  is  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Savioirr  of  tJie 
whole  worhl ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of 
children  tho:»o,  wh^  duly  receive  and  apply  the  m(*ans  of  salvation,  which 
he  has  thus  gi-j^iuitousjy  provided  for  thcnj,  excluding  none  from  his  affec- 
tion  ejtcept  such  as  cx<!ttib  theiusclvc^.  Nor  should  it,  they  thoughi^,' 
fre  esti'cnieil  .1-  point  of  iiuliliVrence  to  be  persuaded  of  his  good  will  to- 
wards u^  as  ir.en,  and  to  be  assured  of  it  as  Christians,  as  well  as  to  be  con* 
vinced  of  posr:cssing  a  CvT^^ain  title  to  everlasting  happiness ;  to  an  inherit 
tance  incorruptiftk'  Uiul  uNd^fdcd^  dixd  that  fade  tk  not  aicaj/^  reserved  for 
U9  in  h^avcny  of  whirh  nothing  but  pur  own  continuing  in  crime  can  de- 
jn-ive  us.*' 

'  That  tlie  prnflc.nination  taught  in  our  seventeenth  article  is  in  perfect 
^finony  with  'In.^,  Dr.   Liiuencic  proves  by  comparing  that  article, 
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clause  by  qhuse^  M'ith  the  writing»of  the Luthecam^ from y^hiiix  U ap- 
pears- to  have  been  takcii^  or  with  ibe  opmioHs  of  the  schoolpienV 
Avhicli  it  was  dcsigued  to  oppose,  '^nmscboolmcn,  as  we  have  already 
lieen,  taugbt  a  ju-edestination  of  iftdividuals,  in  coiij^equence  of  God  > 
/oreseeipg  their  xongrttom  and  condign  merit.  "  Otir  Cbui^cti^  on  the 
,  other  hand,  always  keeping  the  idea  of  redemption  in  view,  states  it 
<in  the  beginning  of  the  article,)  to  "b^  the  everlasting  purpose  of 
God,  to  deliver  from  a  state  of  malediction  and  destruction,  (a  male- 
dicto  et^xitiolibejare,)  from  a  gnilt,  which  none  can  themselves  oblit#- 
lale  ;  anfl  to  render  eternally  happy.,  tbrough  Christ,  or  Chris^tianity,  as 
Tessels  before  dishonourable  thus  formed  to  honour.,  thoi»e,  ,whom  be 
has'  elected,  not  as  Meritorious  individuals  separately,  but  as  a  xertaii^ 

.    sclaws  of  persous  whom  he  has  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind T 

After  having  exphiincd  Oie  nature,  and  slightly  alluded  to  the  ob^ 
Jects,  of  tL;it  prtxiestinatron,  which  alone  it  mculcates,  the  article 
|)n>rted3  to  cn!ars!;e  iifwu  the  latter  point,  and  to  specrJ'y  ^he  peciiKar 
<:haracleriitir.s  of  tliis  highly  favoured  community.  *^  Wbererore,"  it 
is  added,  **  tin  v  wtiidi  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benelit  of  God, 
be  ca!!rd  according  to  hi.s  purpose,  by  his  Spirit  M^orking  in  due  sea- 

'.  son,"  Sijiyflti  ejufi  oppQtiuno  tempore  operante;  by  bis  Spirit  operating;^ 
not  h  resistibly  ^t  pleasure,  without  regard  to  time  and  -circttmstance^ 
hwi  coiifornubly  with  the  cstablti^hcd  constituticai  of  human  nature,  9^ 
411  seasonable  period,  when  the  mind  is  indisposed  to  resistance,  or,  a9 
ia  infancy,  incapabie  of  it ;  *^  Aey  through  grace  obey  the  calling,  diejr 
Are  jnstiined  freely ;"  are  justified  ^'ithout  any  expmtion  or  satts&ctioa 
for  sin  OQ  their  p^nt,  Oirist  himself  only  being  tbe  meritorious  cause 
of  it;  •'  they  arc  n\i\i}iQ  the  children  of  God  by  adoption;  tliey  walk 
rfihiiifmsly  iu  ,u:(>od  works,  and  at  lenjgh  by  God's  mercy,  not  by  co»- 
dign  kzcrit,  uitain  everhmtijig  felicity.  .Such  is  tlie  description  giveu 
of  lliose,  who  ju  e  predestinated  to  life ;  a  description,  whicb,  whea 
connected  wiib  the  preceding  clause,  manifestly  points  oiU  the  election, 
of  a  part  opt  of  tiie  whole,  yet  not  according  to  Mie  tenet  of.  the 
Komish  i  hurrh,  the  election  of  men  preferred  one  ;befbre  another  ou 
aw^oiiot  of  tlu'ir  personal  qualities,  but  of  Cbiistigns,  distinguished  as. 
^n  aggregiite  frtmi  the  remainder  of  the  human  race,  by  a  characteristii* 
cal  disC)  iiniiiation,  by  being  called,  justitied,  Aud  spuctUied^  through 
Christianity. 

The  dHinition  of  the  doctriiie  being  completed,  tlie  subsequent 
passage,  .still  carrying  on  tlie  -contrast  Avith  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
touches^  iu  guarded,  but  not  ambiguous  language,  upon  the  apptica- 
lion  of  it.     ''  As  the  godly  co)K>ideratioii,  it  remarks,  of  predestination 

^  aiid  our  election  in  Chn:>t,'*  of  the  election  of  us -Christians,  '^  is  full 
-of  s\^oet,  |rfeasaut,  aud  unspeakable  comfort  ^o  ^odly  persons,  an4 
such  as  feel  i<|  tlu^iselves  tlie  working  of  the  Spuit  of  Christ^'*  vim 
spirit  us  Chrihii;  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  Goa- 
pef  speaks,  and  not  of  that  meritorious  principle  which  the  schools 
term  chaiity,  "  luuitifying  ^lie  wodts  oi  the  flesh,  and  drawing  up  the 

mind 
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lumd  to  faijgh  and  heavenly  things^  ,as.^vcll  because  It  gready  established 
uud   confirms  our  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ ;"  fidem  iwstrani  de  eterna  salute  consequencb  per  CiiHsttmiy 
pur  coofidence  in  Christian  salvation  genera/iy,  and  not  thei/s  parti-' 
culatly,  a  chan^  of  die  person  adopted   in  the  Latin  not  without 
jdeaign^  '^  aiB  becaui^e  it  fervently  kindles  our  love  towards  Godj  so  for 
yicious  and  carnal  persons^  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christy  to  have  con-^ 
tinually  before  their  ejres  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination/'  to 
believe,  that  God  has  predetermined  something  certain  respecting  their  * 
final  doom^  '^  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall  whereby  the  Devil  doth 
ihnist  them  iato  desperation^  or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  uucleaii 
living,  no  less  puilouo  thau  desperation."     In  this  important  clause  we 
3re  taught,  that  none  except  the  truly  pious  can  derive  consolation  from 
th^ doctrine  of  c/ur  election  in  Christ,  of  ours  collective! if  m  a  reli^i-- - 
fills,  and  not  of  theirs  iridividuolli/  in  a  personal  capacity ;  and  that  • 
ithe  opposite  idea  of  a  predestination  which  regards  the  persons  of  ra^n^ 
fixing  the  fate  of  each  irrevocably,  when  entertained  by  those,  whose 
cuiriosi^  and  crimes  exceed  their  piety,  tends  to  drive  them  into  de-   . 
^pair,  ^om  a  persuasion   of  their   being  exposed   to  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  as  the  non-elect,  or  fiom  a  presumption  of  their  ultimate  se« 

^curityj  as  the  elect,  into  the  most  abandonx:d  protiigacy."  (P.  l6p.)  ^ 
In.this  paraphrase  on  the  article  tlie  author  has  followed  the  Latin 
original,  and  with  great  propriety;  for  its  difference  from  the  English 
yersioC,  diougb  apparently  minute,  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  at- 
tentive reader  caiiuot  fail  to  perceive.  That  Di*.  Laurence  has  ^iven. 
the. true*  sense  of  the  article  i?  proved,  as  well  in  the  notes,  where  he 

^bows  that  the  very  phrases,  w  hich  have  been  thought  Calvinistical,  ai'4 
tiorrpwcd  from  the  Lutheran,  as  in  a  subs^ueut  pait  of  tlie  sermon^ 
Where  he  compares  the  article  with  the  omce  of  baptism.  In  that 
office  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  eveiy  baptized  child  "  is  regenerated 
>vitb  God's  Holy  Spirit,  made  his  own  child  by  adoption,  and  ad« 
outted  into  the.  number  of  liis  faithful  and  elect  children ;"  in  which, 
the  congregation  prays,  that  he  may  remain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
tb^t  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  understood  every  person  to  be  one  of 
the  elect,  who  is  incorporated  mto  Christ's  holy  Church  ;  and  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  tlie  same  person?,  when  compiling  the  articles,  should 
liave  taiight  an  ciectibn  of  individuals  which  has  no  relation  to  Church** 
membership^  ^ud  should  at  the  same  time  have  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Liitherans,  who  reprobated  all.  iiiquiries  into  individual  election. 
The  tri^e-cLurchmen  diemselyps  a^mit,  that  the  ^alvinistic  doctrine  of 
individual  rcprob<ttion'm  no  where  taught,  either  in  our  articles,  in  our 
liturg}',  or  in  our  homilies ;  and  the  omission  imiy  be  ac<?ounled  tbi^  if 
it.be  aduiitted  t  hut.  the  Church  no  where  teaches  the  doctrine  of  indivi- 

.  fiual  elu'tion;  but  on  the  contrary  supposition,  the  omission  is  utterly 
unaccountable^  for  indf\idual  election,  and  individual  reprobation,  ate 
correlates,  ,,^hich.  necessarily  imply  each  other.     ^'  Multi  quidesn," 
'fays  Calvm,  ^^  ac  si  invidiam  a  JL)eo  repellere  velleut,  electionem  it4  : 
'  '  fatentur 
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^itentnrnt  ncg:ent  qiiemqiiam  rrprobari;  scd  imcite  nmiis  ct  pticriKty^rr** 
qvando  ipba  eleclio  nisi  reprohationi  opposila  non  staret. — Quo3  ergo'* 
Vens  praCcrit,  reprobat/'     ( Instf'f,  Vth,  iii.  cap,  M.  ^.  '0 

Aoconlmgly,  in  the  Westmiiwter  Confessioii  of  Faith,  (Chap,  3; 
tertian  3.  #nrf.  4,  >  we  are  taught^  that  '*  by  tlie  decree  of  God,  fi>r  the 
manifestation  of  bis  glory,  some  men  and  angels  ai^e  predestinated  unto 
crerlasting  hf€>  and  others  forc-ordahml  to  everfastift^  death ;  that 
thetfe  ai^eis  and  men,  thus  prrdebtiiiated  and  fore-ordainetl,  arc  parti- 
cularly and  uilchangeabfy  obsigiicd ;  and  tliat  their  nnmbor  is  so  cer- 
tain and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished:^ 
Notliiirg  of  this  kind  could  be  tanght  by  <nir  Church  or  lier  Lutheran 
g^des^  who  alt  di&x'faim  the  doctrii>e  of  individual  election ;  who  again  • 
auid  g^in  declare  God  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons;  and  Mho  adttiit 
ef  no  otter  predestination  to  everlasting  life  than  that  of  Christian?  irt 
general,  wbo  are  trae  to  their  profession.  To  tliem  and  them  only  the 
peculiar  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  nia<le ;  but  as  Christ  died  fen*  alt 
men,  and  hath  declared  that  in  his  Father's  house  arc  many  mansions," 
the  Ciuirtb  hatli  in  numberless  places  of  the  liturgy  plaiiriy  indicated* 
Iier  ofmtion,  that  among  those  mansions  will  be  found  a  plrre  fbr 
lliosej  who,  thongh  strangers  to  the  co\x*nant  of  promise,  hj«p  yet 
exercised  tliemselves,  according  to  the  opportunities  which  wen& 
vouchsafed  them,  to  have  a  Goiiscieuce  always  void  of  ofTence  towards 
God  and  towards  men. 

lothecoiuneofhis  various  disquisitions,  Dr.  Laurence  has  with  great 
ppopriety  forborne  to  perplex  himself  and  his  rea'dere  with  inquiries  mto 
the  private  sentiments  of  our  reformers ;  *^  because,  in  truth/'  as  Ire 
observes^  *'  the  miestion  turns  not  upon  ^  hat  they  privately  and  incfi- 
Yidaally  believed,  but  upo%what  lliey  publicly  and  collectively  taught.** 
He  has  shown,  hp\yever,  (p.  454,  Scc.)  that  on  some  points  they  dif* 
■  fved,  as  indeed  they  cmikl  not  but  differ,  among  themselves.  Of  tfie 
deputes,  which  both  Fox  and  Strype  mention  as  havin*^  taken  place 
among  the  protcstant  prisoner??,  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  dur- 
ing the  peraecution  of  Mary,  he  has  gii^en  a  very  curious  and  entertain- 
ing account  from  a  manuscript  in  tlie  Bodleian  Libraiy ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  pi'cdestinarians  of  that  day  were  remarkable,  like 
too  many  holding  the  same  opinions  at  present,  for  their  intolerance, 
and  breach  of  faith  to  their  unsuspecting  antagonists.  It  appears  Hke^ 
wise,  that  the  prcdestinarians  laboured  to  excite  the  poptilar  prejudice 
agaiast  the  anti-predestinariaiis,  by  branding  them  \vi\\\  the  title  of 
Pela^ans;  and  such,  it  is  well  known,  is  one.  of  tlie  arts  of  controversy 
practised  by  our  trae  churchrnen  at  present.  '^Phe  writer  of  tins  artitJe 
has  Had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  ftom  one  of  the  fratemitj'  accus-  • 
ing  him  of  Pefagianism,  on  account  of  the  opinions,  w  hich,  after  Arch-  • 
t»Miop  King  and  Bishop  Bull,  he  has  ventured  to  ad\'ance  on  the 
"consequences  of  the  first  transgression ;  tliough  he  takes  the  lil>ci1y  to 
think,  as  Dr.  Hick es  had  thouglit  before  him,  diat  ilo  opinions  can  be 
more  du*ectly  opposite  to  one  another  than  those,  wbtch  he  has  a<U 
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4ranG«dj  -jifc  opposite  to  tiie  tieretkal  opitiious  as  well  of  Pdagius  as  of 
*  Socinus. 

•We  have  said''^>  that  perhaps  the  most  impartial  account  extaot, 
-.wkhin  a  very  siiuill  compiiss,  of  tl^e  peculiar  doclriucs  of  Pelagius,  is 
.givt^Q  bj-  Cave  iit  Im  Hktoxia  Literal  la;  but  our  correspondent  as$ures 
uSj  that  we  ur-e. under  a  great  luUtakc;  for  that  the  sumo^-ary  of  fus 
docti'iiicsy  Nvhich  is  given  by  Collier^  is  much  more  accurate.  ^  Upoa 
•jpeoeiving  this  iiiforiiuition,  we  were  at  ^)me  paiua  to  compare  the 
statement  of  Collier  with  tiie  authorities  to  whicli  he  appeals ;  and  have 
BO.  hesitation  to  say^  that  tliou^h  it  diifers  uot  essentially  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cave,  it  is  llie  most  accurate  as  weH  as  most  {)erspicuou3 
of  tlie  two.     It  fiiecms,  indeed,  to  be  as  accurate  as  :my  summaiy  can 
.fxi;  Jind  we  do  not"  ^jpci^k  at  random;  for,  except  l^bbi  CouciHa, 
.  jlhere  is  not  one  authority  referred  to  by  Collier  tliat  we  liave  not  con- 
.  suited.     By  this  sumjnary,  liierefore^  we  are  wilhng  to  liave  our  Pe- 
iagia2iism  tried ;  and  to  enable  pur  readers  to  pronouure  equitable judg- 
pient  bet^veen  the  true-chucdunan  and  us,  we  shall  lay  before  ibaok 
Collier'^  account  of  the  Pelagian  hereby.  "^ 

I.  ^^  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature,  and  that  zchethcr  he  bad 
'  sinned  or  not  sinned^  C^'^1  icoulU  ccrfai/ifj^  Vw/rc  died. 

II.  '*  .That  the  GOnsequcpces  of  Adam's  sin  were  confined  to  hi/i  per^ 
-  son:  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  '•eceived  no  disadvfttUagc /rem  ihencc, 

III.  ^^  That  the  /au;  qualified  for  the  Kingdom  of  iieaven,  xvtdz^aa 
'  founded  upon  equai  promii^es  v^hh  ihv.  GoAii^i]. 

J  V.  ^'  That  before  the  eoming  of  our  Saviour  some  meu  lived  witb- 
out  sin.  .  « 

V.  '^  Thfit  new-born  infants  are  In  the  same  condition  with  Adazn  be- 
fore the  faiL 

yi.  ^*  That  the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  neces.^ar^ 
cause  of  death  in  all  mankind,*  nuiihcr  docs  the  general  rcsurreciion  of 
the  deadfolloxc  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour^s  resurrection. 

Vil.  ^^  That  if  man  will  make  the  most  of  himself,  Kc  may  Icep  fhe 
commands  of  God  without  dij/icuitj/y  and  praerve  himself  in  a  perfect 
Mtaie  of  innocence,  '  ■ 

.  VIII.  "  That  rich  men,  notwithstanding  theadranfage  of  their  baptism, 
unless  they  parted  with  all  their  cstafe,  all  other  inbtancs  of  virtue  wonld 
be  insignificant  to  them ;  neither  could  tlicy  be  qualilicd  for  the  Kiogdoni 
'^  of  Heaven.. 

IX,  ''  That  tlie  grace  and  assistance  of  God  is  not  granted  for  the  por- 
forraance  of  eVery  moral  act ;  the  liberty  of  the  viill^  and  infarm^tiou  ia 
thepoints  of  duty,  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

A.  "  That  t^c  grace  of  God  is  given  in  proportion  to  our  meriti^ 

XI.  *'  That  none  can  be  called  the  sous  of  God,  unless  they  are  per* 
fecHif  xsithout  sin. 

XII.  "  That  our  victory  over  temptation  is  not  gained  by  God*S  assist- 
anccy  biit  by  the  liberty  of  the  i^ilL*' 


*  A NTi- Jacobin,  Vol.  xxr-  p.  251. 
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It  would  4;iirely  puzzle  a  cimdid  readier  to  find  a  coioSdeniCe  fceCwedt 
these  opinions,  and  any  that  we  have  advanced  on  the  consequences  of 
the  fall,  or  on  any  other  subject.  We  do  indeed  think,  \>rith  Pelagius, 
and)  as  we  apprehend,  with  every  man  capable  of  reflection>  that 
Adam  had  mortalittf  in  his  nature ;  because  it  seems  to  be  a  truth  as 
uelf-evident-as  any  geometrical  axiom,  that  the  being,  whelhei*  man  or 
angel,  who  had  not  life  of  himself,  cannot  of  himself  tave  etemai/ife; 
and  because  St.  Paul  hath  assured  us,  (iTim.  vi.  15,  IG,)  that  he 
*'  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  o«/y  hath  immortality.**  But  so  far  have  we  been  from  as- 
serting, that,  whether  Adam  had  sinned  or  not,  he  would,  infallibly 
have  died,  that  we  have  shown  that  by  the  fii^t  covenant,  had  he  ob- 
served-  the  terms  of  it,  he  would  not  only  have  been  prese^^'ed  fxtm 
death  by  the  ujeans  provided  for  that  purpose,  but  have  been  also  trans- 
lated into  heaven  after  a  sufficient  probation  on  earth.  So  far  are  we 
from  supposing,  that  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  confined  to 
himself,  that  we  have  taught,  in  words  as  plain  as  possible,  that  one  of 
those  consequences  has  been  death  to  the  whole  human  race;  and 
anotlier,  tlie  withdrawing  of  those  gi^ces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were 
vouchsafed  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  to  giiide  him  in  his  progress  %o 
Heaven:  From  the  heresy,  of  tlie  third  article,  let  those  clear  themr 
aelv^,  who  contend  that  *'  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
through  tbe  law/'  and  who  revile  the  bishops  Bull  and  Warbiuton  for 
teaching  that  the  law  of  Moses,  when  considered  as  a  dispensation  se- 

-  paratcd  from  the  Gospel,  holds  out  to  its  votaries  no  prospect  of  a 
future  state  of  rfewards  and  punishments.  We  arc  acquainted  with  no 
Sect,  whose  principles  harmonize  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles. 
New  bom  infants,  we  believe,  indeed,  to  be  free  from  gtiHt  in  the  pro- 

''  per  sense  of  the  word ;  because  our  Saviour  liath  assured  us,  that  ''  of 
&uch  as  little  children  is  the  kini^dom  of  hoaven  ;*'  but  new-bom  infants 
are  liable  to  death,  from  which  Adam,  before  his  fall,  was  by  tliei 
grace  of  God  exempted.  So  far  arc  we  from  agreeing  with  Pelagius, 
in  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  sixth  article,  that  we  have  asserted  the 
very  reverse  of  both.  We  do  not,  indeed,  approve  of  the  phrase  ne^ 
cessary  ^ause^  because  all  second  causes  dej>end  upon  the  ti)iU  of  ^he 

.fi^str  bnt  we  believe,  th*4t  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  by  the  will  of 
God,  brought  upon  himself  and  all  his  posterity  the  very  same  kind 
of  death  which  is  undei-gone  by  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  thai* from 

-  this  death  wc  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  who  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  the  resurrection  of  the  bodjf;  and  io  vikiom  all  shall  be  made 
alive  who  Aer^*e  died  in  Adam,     I^et  ^hose  answei  to  the  ^venth 

'  article,  who  talk  of  a  cOT^enant  of  ^orks,  as  distinguished  from  tJic 
cpvemnt  of  ^r ace;  and  whc^seem  to  believe  that,  under  the  first  co- 
venant eternal  life  was  the  reward  due  by  right  to  unsinuidg  obedience. 
We  know  of  no  revealed  covenant  of  zcorh,  under  whith  the  whole 

Juunancsice  were  ever  placed;  we  believe  that  under  the  Arst, -^s-weU 
as  under  the  second  covenant^  man  was  placed  in  ft  state  of  ]^robatioa 

and 


afuf  cRsclpHnt*^  and  thcrefoiHj  liable  to  error  and  to  sin  ;"and  wd  l>e- 
lieve,  that  the  most  exalted  being  of  creation  cannot  claim  eternal  iifis 
as  the  reward  due  by  right  to  fcis  most  pEffect  obedience.  With  tW 
cightJi  article,  no  question  that  has  been  agitated  b(4\vecu  the  h-ne- 
rhHnhmc/t  and  us  Ixus  any  concent;  and  with  the  ninlh  we  seem  to> 
SA'mbolize  less  than  that  trH'S-clutrchmmi,  who  says^  that  "  nobody 
denies  that  man^  widioitt  the  puce  of  Clod  by  Chiist  preventing  him^ 
may  |)ertbnii  natural  s^ood  tcorfcs^  citihm  ji^titia?n,  et  dUivejtdas  re.i 
rationi rnhji^ctas!*  (The  True-Chmrhmtn  ascertained,  p.  1490  ^VtJ- 
confess^  tliat  we  have  otu'  dottbts,  whether  ttie  mere  natm*al  man  b» 
dble  to  perform  a!l  thi^v  but  \vc  are  not  called  upon  at  presmit  to  state 
the  grounds  of  those  donbts^  The  tentit  article  contains  Hhe  doctrine 
of  the  srhoolmen,  whicli  we  have  concurred-  with  Dr.  Laurence  ii^ 
censariog;  and  to  the  eleventh,  let  tlK;se  answer^  who  talk  of  lite,  no* 
cessity  that  tliere  is  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  bt'iiig  imputed  to  tli^ 
e\cc\y  in  order  that  they  may  berome  the  jious  of  God,  (if  the  twelftli  ar* 
taele^  it  is  sufficient  to  say,,  that  notiiiiig  can  be  more  inconsistent  than 
it  is  with  tlie  opinions  of  those  wlt^  believe  that  even  in  Paradise  man. 
could  not  have  maintained  bis  imiocence,  or  been  trained  for  the  king* 
dom.of  beai>eny  but  ^^  by  the  grace  of  God  preventing  lijm,  that  li«  might 
have  a  good  will^  and  working  widl  him,  when  h;;  hadtliat  good  wiiL'' 

To  return  from  this  digression^  which  however  is  not  foreign  fron^ 
tjie  (questions  ^llscosscd  in  the  volume  under  review,  we  have  now  only 
to  say,  that  we  have  not  read  many  theological  works  from  which  we 
haye  derived  so  much  instruction ;  or.  which  we  can  so  confidently  i^e- 
commend^  more  especially  to  the  younger  clergy^ as  this  attempt  to  it- 
I  list  rate  those  artivka  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  rchich  the  Caivir$isU 
improper  It/  consider  as  Calvini$ticaK  l*he  attempt  lias  Tjccn  crowned 
with  i^ch  complete  yuwcess,  that  he  will  be  a  bo^d  nraii  intiecd,  ,who> 
shall  again  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  tlie  Calvinist:^ 
On  one  or  two  points  we  do  not  indeed  think  ex^tly  as  the  author 
aeeqis  to  do ;  but  ti>e  difference  between  us  is  of  very  lillle  importance. 
Thong})  wc  would  certainly  not  subscribe  an  article  of  religion,  whictt 
to  lis  shonld  appear  to  teach,  that  depravity  directly,  met^al  is  de- 
iived  by  every  man  through  his  ancestors  from  Adam ;  and  though  we 
do  not  perceive  any  satisiNfactory  evidence  that  the  loss  of  original  righ- 
teousness^ as  taught  by  our  Church,  implies  any  positive  d^ravity  of 
Itwnan  nature,  yet  woald  we  hesitate  to  subscribe  our  unfeigned  assent 
to  an  article  in  which  these  two  opinions  should  be  explicitly  con- 
demned. Tlie  errors  of  Pclagius  we  abhor  as  directly  CQiUrary  to  the 
very  foundation  on  which  tlie  whole  scheme  of  redemption  rests ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  diat  whoever  thinks  of  those  errors  as  we  do^  may 
safely  subsciabe  the  article  of  original  sin,  of  which  tlie  btiyect  appeals 
to  be  the  condemnation  of  relagianisra,  and  by  no-  means  an  account 
of  Ae  origiu  or  diffusion  of  moral  evil^  which,  on  every  hypothesis^  in- 
volves in  it  too  many  difficulties,  to  be  interspersed  with  the  articles  of 
OUT  Christian  faith.  To  conclude  in  the  words  of  our  excellent  author. 
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**  Wc  percehrc  t^rith  much  conc^xDy  a«d  feel  perhaps  with  some  resents 
ment,  that  upon  the  subjects,  which  hare  been  considered  in  these  lee 
tures,  the  creed  Of  our  ('hurch  has  be^n  often  ignorantly  misconceived, 
or  maliciously  misrepresented.  Contemplated  as  the  inllexible  advocate 
of  fatalism,  by  some  she  has  been  extraraganfly  applauded,  and  by  others 
unreasonably  tradoced.  The  Socinian  haS  in  particular  hevn  often  graf*» 
fied  in  imputing  to  her  obnoxious  opinions,  has  sometimes  added  in.sult  to 
injury,  and,  where  her  liberality  should  hare  ?)een  commended,  has  insi- 
diously held  up  her  supposed  bigotry  to  public  scorn  and  detestation. 
Let  us  not,  Kovv-evcr,  on  this  account  abatidon  her  cause,  or  cease  ta 
irindicate  her  real  sentiments,  but  rather  pcrscTcre  in  our  cflbrts  with  the 
firmness  of  men,  and  the  temper  of  Christians,  supported  by  the  consoling 
assurance,  that  truth  will  not  hang  for  ^xr  suspended  between  calumny 
and  falsehood,  but  will  at  length  assert  its  genuine  character ;  Xon  sgmper 
p&ndsbit  inter  lalroncv  Christus;  remrgvt  aUquando  trucifixa  Veritas.^* 

INIISCELLANIES. 
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Public  Characters. 

TO    THE   EPITOtt    OF   THE    AXTI-JACOBIN    IIEYIFW. 

IT  HAVE  often  perused,  with  ineffable  delight,  the  memoirs  of  those  shining 
■^  examples  of  talents  and  virtue,  which  do  honour  to  the  present  age, 
and  are  related  with  such  inviolable  trtith  and  impartiality,  in  those  gra- 
tifying annual  volumes,  entitled  '^  Public  Character sJ*^  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, are  the  worthies  whose  history  stands  already  recorded  in  that  in. 
imitable  work!  For  since  the  present  administralion,  on  coming  into 
power,  aarumed  io  tbem^'elvcs  all  the  rank,  weight,  and'  talents  of  the 
empire,  no  one,  surely,  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  their  claim :  and 
thus  the  urtfortunates,  whose  lives  are  yet  unwritten,  or,  perhaps,  arc 
actaally  written,  and  had  been  promised  inserti(^n  in  the  very  next  volume, 
must,  in  obedience  to  this  sweeping  monopoly,  forego  their  pretensions 
to  the  rank,  weight,  and  talents  with  ivhich  the  editor  so  liberally  adorns 
the  subjects  of  his  biographical  labours*  The  ministry,  indeed,^  have  not 
included  ail  the  virtues  in  their  claim:  but  how  can  the  ambition  of  a 
great  n^ind  be  satisfied,  with  being  presented  to  posterity^  stripped  of  rank, 
weight,  and  talents  ;  and  clad  in  tlic  thin  covering  of  (lie  virlues  only.  ? 
Indjced,  on  proper  reflection,  the  virtues  too  are  comprized  in  tins  ex- 
clusive appropriattoB  ;  for  either  virtue  and  weight  must  be  considered  a$^ 
synonymous  terms,  or  we  must  suppose  that  virtue  has  no  weight  with 
our  ministry,  an  insinuation  which  they  may  confidently  appeal  to  their . 
lives  and  characters  to  disprove.  It  is  their  modest  delicacy  alone, 
therefore,  which  has  prevented  them  from  challenging  to  themselves, 
a'nong  Oieir  other  attributes,  all  the  virtues,  totidem  verbis,  as  they 
might  kave  done  with  the  utmost  propriety  ;  for  it  is  universally  known 
and  underrtood,  that  all  the  virtues  hover  round  the  heads  af  men  of  rank 
and  power,  just  as  naturally  as  crows  fly  to  carrion. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  editor  of  contemporary  biography,  must  nccwsarily 
d^^O  that  admirable  work,   which  has  long  diffused  s»o  much  d flight 
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tiirdUgh  dl  classei  of  lodctj.  His  peo,  more  pottut  tbaa  th^  ipoar  ol  . 
Xdii^riel,  which  only  presented  objects  iw  their  own  liki9n«399  fitnl^llifliiffl 
tS\  it  tc^uched  with  supernatural  graces,  S9  that  posterity,  in  r^aniUi^^hf 
Pnblic  Characters  of  the  nineteenth  century?  will  lo^k  bfi,?k,  wUh  woiulcf 
and  reterence,  on  the  bright  galuxy  of  virtues  arid  talents  that  ivd<;^|ie(JL 
our  age,  in  the  persons  of  merchants^  JeWs,  Sdderm«n>  byrokiic^if  fod 
demireps.  Bat,  alas !  no  more  such  bright  comtdl^tions  must  rise  m  uii^ 
hemisphere  1  Virtues  and  talents  are  now  monopoli2;e4,  and  ^^  d^|i|^t^f 
b}e  work  must  be  discontinued  for  want  of  materials.    ... 

Having  thus'  shown  the  impossibility  of  thb  gentUunau  coiUinmng  fiif 
longer  to  hold  hisf  public  situation,  I  shall,  accordiif,  to  tsi^  fp^x^ 
usage,  bring  forward  my  own  pretensions,  to  fi)l  the  d^piurtiDent  whiqh  )if 
leaVes  vacant :  and,  as  is  proper,  and  customary,,  whea  one  grieat  mM 
goes  out  an^  another  comes  in,  I  shall  commence  vrtih  <|eprjifig.t|if 
measures  of  my  predecessor,  and  then  point  oui  th^  superior  adTant^ge^jQ^ 
the  system  that  I  mean  to  pursue. 

Before  the  present  monop6ly  of  good  qualities  look  ptace^  At  edlUif 
of  <^  Public  Characters"  indiscriminately  daubed  all  hii  perpoMftii  ovaf 
with  diem,  so  very  thick,  that  the  fine  distingbishhif  tridti  wes«4tt<dat^ 
1y.  lost  in  ihe  surrounding  splendour ;  and  that  bat  lor  i)m  ItfOneM  ytfijCffi 
to  each  of  his  1[>fographical  dclliieatioils,  it  would  haiii  ImM  l^olatelT 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  one  from  anothec  Now  A«  pka  wjlifikl 
intend  to  follow.  Is  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  will  not  Jafriiiga  ufon 
the  prohibition,  of  using  virtues  and  talaits  out  of  the  pule  of  tkc  miaiir 
try ;  it  will  be  much  more  consonant  to  truth ;  and,  I  flattef  mjielf}  morf 
acceptable  to  the  public^  than  any  mode  of  writing  coafBipPTarjr  ^togrft* 
phy  which  has  hiUierto  been  attempted. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  every  mind^  are  as  pecoUfr,  if 
striking  and  as  varied,  as  the  lineaments  of  every  face ;  9sA  arfrt|pa1>it 
of  being  pourtrayed  with  th^fsame  precision.  A  writer  of  ability  neniif 
nore  prc6x  the  name. of  the  party  whose  qhaiHicter  bedeicribet,  th^a  a 
painter  need  write  under  a  portrait  that  of  the  maa  wJwite  likeaes»it  pa« 
fiibits.  If  the  cesembiance  be  just,  it  will,  in  l)oth  cases,  immediatijijj: 
be  recognized,  and  full  as  well  by  the  reader  in  the  one,  a9  by  the  sye^ 
tator  in  the  otifer.  On  this  principle  I  mean  to  publish  my  lives  >c99t 
tcious  that  they  will  evince  the  hands  of  an  artist,  and  that  no  one  caa 
mistsike  them.  But  the  better  to  explain  my  plan',  I  beg  leate  Ito  iUas- 
trate  it  by  the  following  example. 

Bravery  has  frequently  been  sullied  by  avarice*  Gfeat  reformers  havf 
not  always  l)ceu  di&ttnguished  by  spotless  piety  in  their  owa  ooijidoct* 
The  disposition  tliat  tramples  on  the  meek,  ^  often  yields  to  the  higb 
spirited  ;  and  the  possession  of  power  generally  leads  to  the  exercise  of 
favouritism  and  partiality.  Every  character  has  lis  light  and  dark,  sbadesi 
and  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  lil'e,  if  they  are  dejj^ived  of  the  oppoietu* 
nity  of  having  their  great  qualities  held  op  to  public  applause^  baveatleirt  ' 
tiie  consolation,  that  their  failings  also  escape  public  notice.  « 

^  The  precedtag^  remarks  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  aoMemaa  whfOia 
character  wo  are  about  to  delineate*  In  early  lite,  he  showed  that  ardent 
predilection  for  the  navy,  which  has  distinguished  most  of  thoae  illfistri^ 
ous  heroes,  to  whose  prowess  Great  firitaia  is  indebteil  Cor  tbe  s^tverag|i# 
t/  of  the  ocean.    The  iatrepidity  whick  he  displayed  in  various  hard 
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fougTit  actions  vas  r^'^rardcd  by  SHcccssivc  promotions;  and  his  well  canv 
t^YtLmc  |TOiifted  hfrfl  out  tb  thc'Command  of  the  uaval  forces,  inorw;  of  the 
^6sliinpo<'tant  armuments  ever  equipped  by  Great  Britain  against  tbe  ca- 
4onie!J  of  her  ctvcmy-  The. expedition  was  crowned  with  complete  iJxcct^^ 
lut  thfe  \a.hic]< io  nolily  won  by  valour,  were  tarnished  b}\avairicc.  '  Cqi^ 
■trrbntions  wercthcordct"  bf  the  day.  Friends  and  foes  were  indiscriminately 
-^^lla^etl ;  and  fhc'minds  of  the  inhabitants^  many  of  whom  had  inritcd  us  to 
fMit"  coriqiiests'/ariii  joinec!  ns  in*  achieving  them,  soon  became  so  alienated, 
tlijjfia^  fhe'aVrival  of  a  small  rc-lnforcement  of  troops  from  France,  they 
encouraged  tjiem  to  land,  by  the  oiler  of  (heir  assistance  ;  and  after  a  series 
W^WWIybtit  ufi^crcccf^sfiirdomSatS,  we  were  oblii5.cd  to  relinquish  themosi 
^TtkWit  '^f  yf  b  JIP{<Cf|uisitions.  Nor  did  the  mischiefs  of  this  rapacity  end 
%tt*ii  wiTii^thcsilSuVcntablxVdisaster^  ;  but  a  Neutral  Poiver,  justly  incensed 
^t  <he  tiiiwart-^tt^ffle  cohdrmnation  of  all  her  vessels  found  trading  with 
fllbs€it(fft3Tr?s,"iirfd^h4t,  as  deposed  by  .<he  claimauts,.  without  e?<;n  the 
XSblilltaiSicJ  tif  Wri'ri^rfai'  wtn\k  of  law,  remonstrated  with  so  much  spirit 


j/^rp^TSii^  ^bV'whbm  awards  Mere  gi\cn  to  the. amount  of  considerably 
W5f^^ift*Jnftj!lit3ir*nf.  moiu*3',  ^\1iicli  was  actually  paid  to  CQmj>easate 
^s"p^\5'\rfr,?9f*Jtfic^ppliati6n\ on  fioi-  commerce.  ..' 

-*  •-Ni)''t)ftt%f  tn(?\Vn7.e  ntonev  '^!iarcd  by  the  commander,  whose  mcinoirs 
#NharfjIf6iatft^^5  'br't/v^ns^  coffea^ue.  Mas  ever  refunded,  to  indemnify  the 
l^atfSn  iVpfcf  t'J'fo^^^R'  {mnions'cVljmhnds  brought  npoh  it  by  their  cupidity  j 
Hikl  the  tSvo  it<)b!e  ^amtlfcs  still  fatteti  on  these  ill-gotten  spoils, 
•"■'fciBJ^itff'nkti'anal'' pride,'  that  we  contrast  with  such  rapacity,  the  dis- 
interestedness and  liberality  shown  by  the  commanding  officers  in  the  late 
f#iji^hWf ^rj^  slfccifisfnf  c^«p^dition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  ia 
fllmflP'^^hifejfiefr:  a  contrast  equally  honouiablc  to  themseifcs,  and  to  th^ 

*  ^'llfe  ^etid^t  an 8*  brilliancy  of  the  achievements  in  which  our  hero 
sllftrecP,  dairt!fcdj*^Jf6\vriYcr,  the  public  eye,  and  were  the  theme  of  general 
i!Alogium  ;  while  the  oppression  practised  in  those  distant  regions,  "was 
Bfattcelylieard  of;  and  the  still  small  voice  of  truth,  if  raised  in  behalf  of 
tlW  ill ju red,. 'Nvas   ovorpowefed  and  silenced,    by   ranky   zceighty    and 

-•^aMief6^)ursttea  his  career  of  active  service  with  unremitting  ardonr  ; 
and  soon  almost  et^aced  the  rememJbranc^  of  the^e  transactions,  by  .one  of 
fjfe  mo'it''* pi endJd' victories  that  ever  graced  the  page  of  the  Brituh  naval 
W^tory:'  i'  vrctory  ovay  an  emmy  nearly  double  his  force;  in  which 
l^onsutoriiate  jiWI^eilt  and  undaunted  bravery  were  equally  conspicuous, 
t'or  this  exploit  he  re-ccivcd  tjie  Well-  nCrited  rewards  of  his  sovereign^  the 
tHanks  o^  Parfiamfnt:',-  .-^nd  the  ad  -iration  of  ^  grateful  Country.  , 
-^'■•iWilift  dfeiiriMinating  mind  we  also  owe  the  happy  seleption  to  aix 
«»}fti^^teh<  tdmmaml,  of  an  illustrious  officer, '  who,  like  the  Phicaix, 
soared  to  the  sn6lmi'6^  he  ghts  in  the  regions  of  fame ;  and^  at  lengthy 
IIKi^fhdvPhcetiixitbo^  ttplrcd  *in  a  blaze  or  glory, 

•  ^VWlhsuch  obligation's  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  it  v  painful  to 
bteHiUlJer  the -necessity  of  a<;aln  viewing  hiui  in  a  less  favourable  light;  but 
tbd  itispftHifitity  t^f  t>tir  office '01)11505  us  to  represent  men  as  they  Are. 
Jiifcf  *'  :,.ir  .4    •.  >  1-  -  :  •      V  •      ^  .    After 


'       MisccUames.  ' '    ^  t^ 

After  some  years  ^oflVch^en^5  he  was  invited,  on  a  clianj»e  pf  mluistrj, 
to  superintend  the  ciril  administration  of  that  branch  of  service  iu  "whidl 
he  h«ul    been    so    lung    and   so  hoiiounibly    engaged.       In  discharging 

•'  tjte  funrtions  ar.tht!>  situation,  we  regret  to  hay,  -  that  loud  complatBts 
were  raade,  ol'  tiis  hauteur,  viiultctiveness,  and  partiality;  of  hU  giving  a\Vay,. 
by  turns,  to  air  unac  com  liable  caj^jricc,  and  ungovernable  violence?  of  Ccni- 
per ;  and,  it  has  been  staled,  that  whea  high  minded  inen  have  repaid  Jiij, 
scorn  with  scorn,  he  ha^i  shrunk,  abashed  from  thcir-manly  resolution,  an4v 

;"  *cjnredt'd  to  spirit  what  he'had  denied  to  'jastice.  He  set  up  too  for  a  ^9!^ 
viotenf  reformer  of  abuses;  carried  his. rage  for  making  extraordniarv. 
savings  in  cvdy  brauch  of  rxp«ndit»ire  so  fat,  that  he  is  said  to  havele^t* 
the  department  over  which  he  pro>.idod  almost  without  the  supplies  uec^s«^' 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  public  service;  and  prosecuted  every  petty  pcca^ 

I.  lator  with  the  most  unrelen^ting  severity,  perhaps  fallaciously  imagining^ 
that  he  should  do  the  same  j  is  tie:;  to  his  country,  by  making  comjKUsar- 
tion  for  the  s[ioi!B  of  the  western  hojnispherc,  out  of  the  pockets  of  o^thejs,* 

•    as  by  making  resHtution  out  of  his  own.     From  this  office  he  soon  retjrecL* 
togetlier  with  the  administration  thai  brought  him  in,  to  the  general  sat^^ 
faction  of  both  the  navy  and  the  nation. 
On  a  recent  change  he  accepted  of  a  high  naval  comnHmd  ;  supehcding^* 

»    in  it  a  most  moi^itorious  ollicer,  whose  indefatigable  persevqrancc  in  ao^ 
arduous  dutyf  merited  a  better  return.     However,  .on  this  his  favourite 
clement,  the  theatre  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  his  life,  we  trust 
that  he  will  again  distlngui^l^  himself  by  some  fresh  achievemcut,  and  add  . 
another  trait  to  the  briirht  side  of  his  character. 


I  am  not  without  hopes^  Mr.  Editor,  that  some  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration D3ay  be  induced,  by  the  above  performance,  to  do  me  the 
honour  of  employing  my  pen.  I  need  not  say  how  zealously  it  is  devoted 
to  their  service^  But  that  we  may  come  to  a  good  understanding  at  the 
outset,  I  think  it  right  to  premise,  *^that  in  all  cases  1  expect  to  be  paid 
beforehand.  Virtus  post  nummos,  is  my  motto  and  my  rule;  and  t 
shall  be  prodigal  of  the  former,  in  proportion  as  geutlemea  are  liberal  of 
the  latter.  Kach  character  shall  be  sent  to  the  party  for  correction,  ^till 
it  has  receired  the  last  finishing  touches,  and  is  heightened  to  his  most 
jicrfect  satisfaction  ;  or,  if  gentlemen  prefer  writing  their  own  histories  al-' 
together,  tlic  most  iaviohible  secresy  may  be  depended  upon.  I  shall  not,  . 
iiL|;;ny  predecessor,  blab  in  my  prelb^ce,  that  ^^  voluntary  contributions 
b^iu  to  pour  upon  us^;''  or,  that,  ''  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  tlie  wise 
and  i]\Q  goofi  may  be  said  to  erect  their  own  monuments*." 

This  letter,  Sir,  willscrye  both  as  a  prospectus  of  my  design,  and  as  a' 
specimen  of  my  talents,  (I  beg  pardon  of  the  ministry  for  aspiring  to  fa-* 
leuts,  which  belojig  to  them  exclusively;)  I  should  have  said, 'my  quali- 
fications for  the  execution  of  it.  Let  me  request  the  favour  of  you.  Sir, 
to  direct  your  publisher,  if  any  of  your  readers  are  disposed  to  favour 
my  work  with  their  patronage  and  encouragement,  to  take  in  subscrip- 
tions at  the  Anti-Jacobm  oSkc,  for  the  New  Public  Characters  of 
'  .      ^  •  Ahcesilas. 

*  Vide  Preface  to  Vol.  Ill,  PuBUC  Ciueactsas. 
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.^  «<  Take  Time  by  tTiefofdbck.*' 

<«  Bis  dJit  qni  ciVo  dat" 

.  '  NOtWITIlSTANDING  our  present  iftinistcrr  hat«h  ro  justly  cljd. 

;  Imaged  to  tliemselvcs  all  thcTankj^ireight,  and  talents  of  the  empire,  it^ 

zhay  be  doubted,  "whether  forrtier  admttiistrations  hayc  not  eqiiallcil  them 

4f  tile  vigour  of  dieir  codntilji^  and  (he  brilliancy  of  thotr  ach'ievcntcntfs ;. 

wit  m  the  great  art  of  timing  their  measures,  envy  i<self  must  admit  that 

^  liieir  merit  stands  nnriyalliMl.     Measures  arc  judicious  or  injudicious,  ac-^ 

^MUng  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are,  adoptcfl ;  an  j  that 

lEippy  presence  of  mind,  whfch  so  far  from  bein^  disconcerted  by  emex*- 

£enci:es,  then  sbincs  in  its< brightest  lustre,   and  seizes  the  critical  moment 

lof  action  with  intuitive  decision,  shows- the  consummate  statesman,  the 

.  g^ius'borh  to' triumph  over  cvery^  obstacle,  and  worthy  to  direct  the* 

cbuncils  of  an  empire; 

The  first  great  measure  that  diitinguisHed^  or  rather  preceded,  their 
lisoming  into  power,  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  INIelvillc,  .  Men  of» 
ordinary,  timid  minds,  would  have  proceeded  on  the  old  system,  of  hrst 
/  accusing,  thon  trying,  tlien^  if  guilty,  condemning  and  punishing.     But 

thej,  despising  common  forms,  condemned  first,  tried  afterwards,  anil* 
"When  the  sentence  of  acquittal  followed,  the  punishment^iiaving  precedi^d 
the  verdict,  cou}d  not  be  rerersed*  No  restoration  was  made  to  forfeited 
honours,  no  reparation  to  injured  innocence ;  and  by  ihis  bo^d  and  wdU 
timed  mtasure,  thercmovarof  a^dkngorous  and' Hated  rival  was  cffcctuaUj. 
secured.  '    ' 

.  After  malting  the  necessary  investigation  in  to*  the  sta^e  of  tbe  national' 
defence,  tiioy  dorlared  it  perfectly  inadequate :  and* that  an  absolute  and-  - 
immediate  necessity  existed  of  new. modelling  the  whole  system.  They; 
decried  the  volunteers,  as  nselrj-a  lumber,  who  would  only' encumber  the 
regulars}  block  up  the  road*;,  and  whose  ranks  would  be  repositaries*of 
pfintc  in  t^ie  hour  of  danger.  The  war  secretacy,  with  that  oommanding; 
genius,  which  marks  his  characteir,  abolished  this  useless  and  unconstitu- 
tional body  of  men  in  a  brcJ^th.  ff  1  were  not  apprehensive  of  my  ad* 
nirration  bordering  upcKi  impiety,  I  should'  describe ~lhe  conduct  of  this 
go4  of  vrar,  by  saying,  affl^vU  IXmis  etdissipantur.  And  this  measure 
.  .  was  $o  admirably  timed^  that  after  having  saved  the  country  the  expense- 
of  400,00©  vohmteers,  he  has  not  yet  spent  one  shilling  of  the  public 
money  ia  embodying  tiie  <i0O,(X'O  loosel)'. drilled  men,  Mho  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  them;  and  at  the  same  time  has  given  our  enemies  a  noble- 
proof  hew  much  he  deftpi^es  ail  their  menaces. 

'^'their  next  felicitous  measure  was  the  negoelafion  with  Buonaparte.. 
"Hanover  had  lopg  been  the  great  bone  of  contention f  Franee  had  take*. 
it,  squeezed  it  a«!  dry  as  a  sucked  orange,  and  then  giv^n  it  to  Prussia, 
in  "consideration  of  her  shutting  her  ports  against  British  vessels,  and- 
tlius  assisting  him  in  his  grand  project  of  excluding  our  commerce,  alto- 
gether, from  the  continent  of  Kurope.  Our  ministers  fir«t  retaliated 
.  ujpon  Prnssia :  but^  -rerollecting  themselves,  adopK^d  the  better  t^xpedien-t 
of  entering  info  a  nego'ciation  with  Buonaparte,  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
lyeuld  eeTtoinly  have  regained  Ujt  this  precious  Klectoratr.  Ujiforiunately.^  . 
Prtissta  felt  alpmed  for  her  new  arquisitiou<t  flew  to-  arms  to  vindicate 

...       lief 
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%cr  Tight  to  it;  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  ^ho  sfaid  at  Paris  to  ffick  tip  tifib 
bone  for  which  the  two  dogs  were  fightifig,^  slunk  home  with  his  (ait  bc^* 
tvecn  his  legs,  bcclusc  the  dog  who  got  it. front  theoihe^l  cKose  to  kc» 
it  himself.     But  mark  haw  well-timed  was  tfiis  loug'winded  negotiatio^  l| 

vfaich  some  superficial  obscfrvers  have  blamed  ministers  fpf  prolfactingt  u 

They  c'ootinut^d  it  through  the  summer,  and  brolie  It  off  *t  the  approadk  ! 

of  winter.  While  wc  could  ha?e  fough-,  }ve  negotiated;  and  only  ceased  -i 

to  negociale  when  we  could  no  longci^  fight.     Had  thi^  evetit  'fiftkM  plac4  j 

sooner,  we  could  not  decently  have  declined  coop^mting  with  oar  ^Utits^ 
hy  making  a  powerful  diversion  on  the  continent  in  thcjr  KiTonr;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  then  proved  a  su$cient  excuse,  and  thus  ministeift  \     ' 

wisely  preserved  our  bra.re  countrymen  froi*  the  d^ngon  thftt  have  b;,'ci 
'  ever  found  to  alteud  these  hazardous  expeditions.  ^  - 

What  again  could  be  so  w(»U*timed  as  tlisir  .sending  ixro  atdbasi 
sadors  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  whom,  .ii^deed,  ivus  unforti}n&t(tl/ 
.frightened  back-again,  .but;the  other  .of  whpm  is  to  give  us  a|i  a<;conni 
p{  his  Majesty's  military  operations,  now  he  has  lost  his  arftiy  ;  pr  th,^ii  ^ 
their  issuing  a  proclamation,  encouraging  pur  Vessels  to  renew  their  in-  « 
teccpursc  with  the  ports  of  Prussia,  when  tkt^  .^vcro  already  in  the  pps^ 
;  jsestion  pf  the  enemy. 

I       By  the  Amcncan  Intercourse  Bill,  they  allowed  -tjie  Americans  it^ 
trade  with  onr  West  India  island's  on  the  satiie  terms  an  our  ouu  i^ri^isli 
I  ^plpnies.in  Nqrth  America :  but  finding  that  the^iifference  of  %0  >per  ce;nt 
in  the  premium  of  in^\) ranee  there  and  back  ugain,  operated  as  a  pto^ 
^iilH^On  against  tlie  lattiiT,  with  a.sagacity  which  did  them  the  highest  hpi 
Bovr,  they  corrected  this  little  ovprsight  the  ini)niojit  it  was  distov(;re£> 
by  writing  to  tl^  commanders  in  chief  on  that  station,  reque^sting  them 
to  persoade  the  contractors  to. draw  their  snppl its  from  Canada  and  Noyn    - 
,  Scotia,  at  the  sacriiice  of  this  W  per  cent,  which  that  disiatcrostcd, class 
*  ;of  men  will,  no  doubt,  readily  make,  for  thcj^ood  of  their  couiitry.  • 

They  appointed  the  brother  of  a  «latc  S<*crctary  of  $mte,,  io  take  t^p 
nilitary  command  'from  a  victorious  officer,  because  the  rules  of  tbb 
service  forbade  a  Major-General  from  retaining  the  command  of  a  large 
.array;  and  then  they  appointed  one  of  the  youngest  Colonels  on  the  Kst,       * 
who  had  never  been  victorious,  tb  the  command  of  a  i^rge  expedition : 
^thi^s  leaping  over  the  rules  of  the  service  inpneJnstAiice,  aiid.entrencHjng 
ihemselves  chin  decp<)i^hiud  them  tti  the  other,  to  sliew  that:  great  mhids 
are  not  to  be  lettered  by  common  rules,  but  may  vai-y  their  conduct  ju^ 
cording  to  the  circumsts^ices  of  the  moment.     On  the  name  principle,  ttiie 
weU-timed  suspicion  of.anotlier  general  olUccr  having  deviated  from  his 
instructions,  I'urnishcd  an  opportunity, for  sohdiug  out  the  brother  pfpne 
\fpf  the  present  Secretaries  of  Sti^toto  ^impersedc  him  in  his  command,     fint 
Lliot  to  dwell  pn  innnmerfible  instances  ^»f  their  ^tia^cLy  attei^tion.to  indi* 
>«idiial .interests,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  topics  of  a. public  nature^  ^ 
I     They  are  understood  to  hitye  concede  to  ^neutrala  the  right  cf  carry^  ^ 

pgthe  produce  of  thcen^^^s^  cplpnios  tp  their  TC^pgctive  motiicr  cpun^-  * 

ries,  at  the  very  moment  whan  th&produce  o^.pMr  pwn  coloni^e^  ^^s  ex- 
laded  from  every  port  in  tlie  enntinent  of  JCiirc^pe  ;  thas  seen  ring;)  <jt^  for 
dgii  colonies  that  market,  for  want  of  iihich  the  produce  of  oar.^wii 
oloi^es  wa^  lying  a  dead  wekht  in  Q^t  warehouses^  t^  the  great  distress  ■■' 

♦      ^  *  «f 
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jf£  oar  planftrs,  and  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  -and  slirppln^ 
'  ^tercsts  cO!ui<?cted  with  tjicna. 

'  j;    When  the  Uiunufactur^  of  Great  Britain  were  shut  out  from  the  con- 

^  TOCiit  of  Europe,  and  thoir  export  <o  the   West  Indits  greafly  dimi- 

idsheil  from  the  unproductive  returns  made  by  the  colonies,  thi'v  chose 

tliat.yery  crisis  for,  the  abolition  of  the  jjlave  trade,  tJn*  whole  purchases 

oif  (Witicli  arc  made  Hith  manufactured  goods,  and,  no  doubt,  wUrimuu'- 

4tiaie(j«u:iy  ihe  bill  into  a  law,  in  conformity  to  the  well*timed  pria- 

clpk*  whicTii  regulates  all  their  operations.  , 

i  -.    \VhtM\  the   West  India  interest  pointed  out  their  distressed  sifnatiou, 

and  solicited,  their  permission  to  substitute  sugar  for  corn  in  the  disl»He- 

xics  and  breweries,  they   fit#t  proclaimed  to  England  and  to  all  Europe 

the  quantity  of  sugar  ^e  had  on  hand,  ana  then  declared  that  the  relief 

;  applied  for  could  not  be  given  ;  thus  deterring  the  buyrrs  at  home  from 

^Omi^g  to  market^  and  giving   Buonaparte  the   satisfaction  of   hearing, 

tfattt  !!U IS  project  of  sinking  us  dovn  by  trie  m  eight  of  our  own  imports, 

y    -  ^i^as  in  a  fair  train  of  proving  success fnl. 

J  They  have  given  so  many  ha|)pv  spccincns  of  their  art  in  timirig  their 

^  measures,  that  1  expect,  after  ha^ing  refused  the  rtxent  apj)lication   of 

>  the  West  India  planferb  and  merchants,  wh.n  a  compliance  with  it  might   ,i 

have  saved  them,-  o\ir  manufa^^turcrs  and  ship  ovyners,  from  ruin,  and  the  ] 
public  from  a  famine,  they  will  wait  until  all  tiii.se  events  have  taken  place^  J 
ix\  order  to  shew  ihc  magnitude  ot  ihe  Relief  that  they  then  will  give  us  ;  J 
in  addiiion  to  which,  we  shall  probably  have  to  bliss  them  at  the  same  ■; 
time  for  a  peace  with  Buon.ipartc,  which,  i:nder  such  circumstances,  we'  i 
»  cannot  but  feel  ourselvi  •>  happy  to  obtain  oh  any  conditious,  aad  muat .  '• 

coubider  equally  w elf- liuled  HI th  all  thGii"  other  meaiiu ret  -    i 

1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  scrvan?, 

'  *  '  '       CROTCnEX.       •  ' 

•  .       - 

Hints  to  Masters  and  Apprentices^  pointing  out  their  respective  Dufieny  ^ 

-^v^.  for  the  mutual  Advantage  and  Happiness  of  both*     \^y  a  Magistrate^  ^ 

and  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor.  \ 

'  Recommended  to   be  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Parties^ .  ^hcn    IM 

Indentures  are  executed.     8vo.     Pp.  10.     Cd.     Ilatchard,  1807, 

IN"  this  little  ti'act,  arc  some  obvious  remarks,  on  the  misconduct  of 
Masters  and  Apprentices  and  the  cause  of  them  ;  which  is  proper! j-; 
traced  to  the  neglect  and  ,reaclt  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  also  one  page  of 
good  advice,  and /i«o/A^r  of  salutary  precepts.  But  whoever  shall  look. 
into  it,  for  the  purpose  of*  ascertaining  what  are  <he  respective  dtitica 
of  Masters  and  Apprentice's,  will  be  woefnlly  disappointed.  The  rccom- 
ihcndiltion  to  Magistrates  *'  to  put  a  copy  of  this  little  work  into  rheJ 
hand  ofbbth  the  master  and  his  servant,*'  wonld  have  come  Mith  a  bettor 
,  f  raci^?  i^♦He  work  had  been  printed  for  gratuit'oiis  distribution ;  but  where 

J  '  sixp^ndeis  charged  for  a  quantity  of  matter,  which  would  oasi'y  be  eom^ 

pffztM'inii  single  column  of  a  newspaper,  ItMiH  not  be  very  unrjiirl 
iKJr^tJrtn charitable,  to  impute  the  recommendation  to  some  other  motiT^ej 
iBta  tfckt  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  either  master  or  servant,  * 


MisceltaiiieL  87^ 

A  NarraUve  of  the  much^amenied  Death  of  Colonel  ViUc^^  of  Bcak^^ 
tchovas^HUefi  atJleaUing^  Jwie  13^  1806,  by  fracftirifig  his  Scieiiy 
^  m  leaping fiui  pf  one  i(f  Iha  Bath  Caieh/ie^  in  consequent;  of  (he  lidfises 
running  Mwojf:  with  (he  Hubstancc  of  a  Conterxtiiiun  {justbef^Y^ 
the  Event  took  place)  bztuieen  htm^  and  J.  Bain^  Minister  of  th^ 
QckspefrPAtkcr^irecty  Barloi^^  £ste».  '  Mo&t  affectionately  (ledicaPfHh 
,  tq  hk  bereave^  Lady  uad  Chiidreu.  The  Second  Edition^  cort^ttii 
af^ enlarged.     ^4m(i.     Pp.  40.     6d.     Button/  .-^ 

Mil.  Biiin  has,  with  the  best  intetitioM,  and  with  a  truly.  Cliristian. 
splfltf -stated  the  parfirulan  of  a*convcrsa(iOTi,  which  occurred  bet  ween 
hiMiself  and'Colonel   ViUcy,   who  was  a  fd low- passenger  with  him  in, 
tke-  Bath^^yj^cili;      I'he  conversation,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  of  a  re- 
ligious natures  andthQ  part  which  the  Colonel  took  in  it,  shewed  il^at* 
hismiAA  wtis  deeply  impressed  with  the  important   truths "  coplaincd  in^ 
t}tA  •»ored'wiitl*igs..i'heaiithor's interview  \tith  the  ColOnd's  fuiilyaltcr 
fatetieatll^,  '49-)Mfec1ingty  described;  and  Mr.  miti  m'cans  ^o  well',  and  is^ 
evidently  a  man  of  real  good  disposition,  that  ire  forbear  to  cjcjcise  the 
severi^  of  criticism  bnhis  work;  or  to  notice  "the  quainfGjrpVl-^slotis  whYcK' 
O0Air4icre  and  thtere,  and  which  sufficiently  mark  his  profefesiort.;^  *^We 
caniM^t;  however,  buf  reprove  him  for  the  bold  assertion, 'that  ih'c  *sur-! 
cossfirs  *0f  Mr;  Cadogan'aSt- Heading,  did  not  preach  (he  Gdrmi;  for  his; 
words  -eitne*  signify  that,  or  have  no  signification  at  all.  ■  We  are  snre,* 
that^upon   rejection. he  will  be  sorry  fo^  having   made  anass^rtionJ^ 
wllich4siCOBtrarj^'to  truth.      The  fact  isj;    that  I\!r.   Cadogan  Va^  J^ 
methodiftl:*;  and  that  %«e  fed  his  flock  with  such  hrgh-sea^oned  f6u^|  tjhatp/ 
afl«p  be  left  tbetti,  their  stomachs  were  so' depraved;  't!i at ^het' could  lioT 
relisshtfe' plain  i*id  homely  vinnds  <^t' the;  <ios{)el^  wfti'cft  hts   suc(*eSsors.  . 
adtixii(ti«teredt«t|fiem.  •  VVc'temembeV  Well  tiie  Vh'oI^  of  tK6' contrfe't^irvl 
OR  ltia€  occasion..  Again  we  must  toll  Mr.   Bain,  Hint  predestifialio/ij^ 
in  the  s ease  ^(1lx«d  to  it  by  the  Calvinists,  or  by  the  Calvluistic  metho-' 
dists^  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England :  nor  can  we  conclude 
i€ithoat  asking  hroi,  if  he  approves  the   doctrines   of  that  '.Church,  a^ 
wc  mnst  infer  from  the  Sentiments  promulgated  in  this  tVact,  bow  he  Cfiii 
jmstify   his  separditioA' from  it,  and'to  involve  himself   in  the  '^  Sin  jj 
ScLism?."  .        ..  :      '.,  •  '    .,;    '         '  '       ;  '\* 

The  smgalar  find  intertstinj  Trial  of  fleitrt/  Stuntoii'^  E^q:  of  thS' Eighth" 
(or  King" if)  Regiment;  on  Ciutrgef  for  unoJJiter-Uke  Behaviour^ 
^s  preferred  against  him  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yoitnsr^  commanding' 
the  Second  Regiment.  Died  bif  a  general  Co  fir  t- Martial ^  held  (k 
DoMomter^.  August.  14-,  1805,  and  seoerul  subsequent  D'tya.  The- 
Conduct  oftliese  Officer s^  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  above  Re^ 
gi/ne^tj  who  toere  combined  against  Mr.  Starrion^  is  cxposjsd ;  and 
their  Exami7lations^  af  takan  on  Oathj  together  ^ith  the  Defence 
^^l  Hfhd  ^o  contradict  their  Testimony ^  hy  his  Friendr^  are  correctly 
txhililed.  The  IVlwUt  tending  clearly  to  evince  the  injur rdus  Treat-^ 
ment  v^hicJi  Mr.  Stanton  sustained.  I'Zmo.  Pp.166.  Br^ tpl  printed ;' 
Kgerton,  London,  .  Meyjer,  iiath,  kc,  &c.  1806* 

-THE  motive  of- this  appeal   to 'th<*  public  is  certainly   laudable;  tp, 
-iJt^^A  (l^eaiUkoy&ffaputaiion  from  thcahafts  of  caUimoy.     Aud  hie  has 

here 
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here  made  out  a  case^  which  has  convinced  us  that  be  )ia«  bm  barshlf 
tfi^ated,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  ^the  charges  against  hiUi  Were  font  in 
n\uiiber.  The  'Srat,  fqr  threatening  to  oott  £tui^  Lloyd  lif  the  BHliard 
Toon^  for  iK|t  paymi^some  money  wl)ich  he  had  'vron  fiVrai  him  at  play ; 
a^  fQr  afterwards  shaking  hi«  stick  at  him;  the  s^id  Entilgn  haying,  - 
Ik^iyevcr^  in  the  intc.rvdi,  caILd  him  a,  foci  and  a  l^<ickgUard.  The  $e* 
4Plld,  lor  walking  abont  the  strocts.  «f  Doneaster  in  U«  tmiform^  afte^ 
Jilting  been  ordj^ed  by  lib  C<^miiiaiidng  Officer  not  to  >r^&r  ^^*  ^^^^ 
^ird^  forgoing  fo  a  BaJi^  wben  in  a  st^te  of  2rrr^.tit9-thon^  at  Ar^fi 
and  after  b^'ing  pnyhioitcd  frpm  gtfi^g  by  his  Commaading-OfflteiVT- 
for  dancing  at  tlie  s^id  ^all,  and  for  disturbing  the  smnsepfteDt  of  ih^ 
'  room,  &c.j  and  tlic  )iist,  fpr  afterwards  behaying  in  aipafiner  uiibeccimiA{ 
the  character  of  an  Oflicer^  by  insulting  tjie  Surgeon  of  the  lUfimentt  <m| 
Ijis  rKurn  from  tlic  Ball. 

On  tl^e  third  ohar(i:c  it  appears,  that  the  mayor  of  Dpncaster  kad  in* 
fited'all  the  officers  of  the  regiaicnt  tq  a  ball,  the  inTitattoil  jfeit^  s<uit  ti0 
the  Colonel ;  Mr.  StaAton,  not  having  the  same  inritation  oottnuiiiialtcA 
to  him,  ^rote  to  the  mayqr,  to  know  whether  it  was  »gefiecal  ipvitMhMf 
pv  a  partial  one;  and  being  informed  it  was  general,  he  resolved  to  go* 
The  commaiiding  officer,  however,  apprized  of*  his  intention,  sent  hii«ir«i| 
order  not  ip  go.  Mr.  Stanton  replicfl,  that  he  should  not  go  as  an  oSfer^ 
in  tiniCorro,  bqt  as  a  private  centleman,  in  which  capacity  he  ponceiv^  Ih) 
iaA  as  much  ffght  to  ^o  as  th^  Colonel  himself  to  the  Wl;  be  accOfdiigly 
v^ent ;  and  was  gomg  down  a  d^nce  very  peaceably  w|th  a  young  iady^ 
ilrlWli  Lieu(BA^t«.Colone!  Young  went  up  to  him,  and  ofdered  bim  f9 
Ravo  the  room :  Kc  continued  danping,  howeyvr,  and  when  be  had  gono 
^wn  li^ree  fiouple  more,  the  CoFonel  repeated  his  order,  and,  as  one  wil-> 
J^ess  positrvdy'^wqrG,/fi«s«(^  Mr.  Stanton  by  fke  coUar.  He  then  iTa;  go. . 
ih^  ^|tietly  o^t  of  the  room,  when  the  SiirgiBon  of  the.Rogiment  went  np 
to  him«  and  threatened  to  kick  Mm  out.  We  dp  ^  profess  to  under- 
ftand  the  articles  of  war^  and  therefore  ^baU  npt  presume  to  question  the 
stcci^ipn  of  the  Court  MartiaJ ;  neither  do  we  profess  to  know  what  i) 
depmed  qfficer4ike  behaviour. .  JBiif  certainly  |t  does  appear  to  ps,  that  if 
Ae  Colonel's  bcharioar  w^  offieerMke^  ihnte  is  no  tbno  in  h'^s  senses, 
i|rith  thf  feefin^s  of  a  gentleman  about  lim^  who  woitkl  pl^ee  himself  in  % 
^toation  to  be  exposed  to  it.  Is  there  ai)y  n)an  who  could  allow  another 
to  stop  him  abruptly,  when  engaged  in  dancing  with  ^  lady,  and  to  order 
]|^  to  leave  tl^e  room  ?<*- Surely  the' Cpload  poight  have  staid  tittle 
danCe  \fa5  oyer,  and  fnight,  even  then,  hstve  spokpn  privately  to  his  snb. 
jiltero  l-^-It  is  perfectly  ri4iculou8  in  die  Colonel  tp  chMe  the  ISAsigH 
-^ith  dt^tyrbtfig  the  amusement  of  the  ropnt,  when  it  was  perfectly  cleat 
ihat  he  himft^f  b^  occasioned  the  disturbance.  One  witness^  deposed, 
tihat  at  York  ( wWe  the  Surgeon  was  convicted  for  an  assault  upoo  th^ 
Knsigq,)  the  Colonel  swore  that  it  was  by  the  particu/ar  orders^  of  tbe 
Alayor,  that  b9  turned  Mr.  Sti^nton  out  of  the  balUroofu :  whereas  the 
(firect  reverse  of  this  appears,  by  the  evidence  produced  on  the  Court-mar- 
tial, to1iavebef^4  the  fact.  The  Ensign  >howeveis  ^a«  found  guifty  of  mofti 
iif  the  charges,  and  seQteiiecd  to  be  cashiered  I  We  must  repeat,  that  it  is 
jiot  for  ns  to  arraign  ihe  decision  of  such  ^  court :  but  it  does  appear  tc^ 
lis  very  strange,  that  the  irregular  conduct  of  one  officer  should  batve 
boon  punished  witb  |^e  utmost  sercrity^  while  th6,  at  his»\  ^^^milyf  V  nM 


atl#  irslgnKar  cO^feet  of  ttl^en,  should  Iiafe  been  taffered  to  pM  vidi* 
i^ilt  notice.  The  moat  teaiwrkable  testitponlftb  are  here  gften  to  the 
(plMiAetar  ef  Hr.  Stv^ten^  Ay  e  wmher  of  very  r»pe<»tabte  pertons. 

^  fSUasophicqi  M$iajf  an  the  Gamt  of  Billiards  ;  wherein  the  Theorv 
is  mi^utt^io  ei^amned  upon  Fhilotoptfiafi  Principles^  and  famUiarf^ 
jBtJdbitedby  fWjf  Transitiomfrom  Causes  to  Effects j  noith  Piai^Sy  iL 
iusfttUingihe  sev&ral  Propositions  advanced j  and  the  Practice  shewn 
fk  aU  its  Fariotif,  With  copious  Observations-and  Directions,  By  a« 
Anuitetr.    8?o.    ^K  60.    Meyidr^Bath;  Robinsons,  London.    I&06. 

This  it  notioerely  a  earioiys  and  ingenious,  bat  a  truly  sctentific  e^ay 
of  the  CrflJita  vhkh  it  proposes  to  elweidate.  From  the  periisal  of  it,  \Sb 
Ihootd  cdAckide  the  author  to  be  not  only  an  amateur  bnt  a  e&mwisseur* 
0e  etpWAiir  himself  with  tilte  greatest  facility,  and  with  the  greatest  sitt. 
{dicity  ;  and  ftoUgh  hb  book  will  not  form  a  pleasing  stndy  to  novi^es^' 
t#  t^^**  ^ho  ^^^^  iiE^^  ^  certain  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
GfiffB^  it  ^S9tA$  b<>^  aansemeat  and  infetractioa* 
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ffiifisfor  th4  Security  of  the  Established  Church,  Humbltf  addressed  to 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  8to.  Pp.  40.  Hatchard* 
1806. 

iC^  two  descriptions  of  persot)»,  this  tealeas  Admocate  for  Hm  femrlQr 
•9^  Qt  the  £BtablhFhed  Church  will  be  calted  an  sdmnhkt,'-^hy  the  medio. 
Mistical  enthiuiasis ;  and  by  those  who  are  of  no  sect  or  religiod  whatever. 
^  befi^  by  retnimdtag  the  Primate  of  the  opijn  declaration  of  that  arch*- 
JBwmy  to  the  Chureh,  the  late  Doctor  Prie^Mcy,  who,  eaiQlting  in  his  p^ 
pused  triumph  ores  the  establLshmeut,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  with  zM 
iqipodence  alaiost  peculiar  to  himself,  tlhat  ^  train  of  gunpowder  Wias  gnu 
'lipftlly  layiBg,  grain  by  grain  ^  for  its  (h^molitiou^  and  he  is  of  opinkm  thai- 
^le  dtaager  has  coHtinued  to  increase,  and  that  it  has  now  ri&on  to  an  al^na** 
IQf  height  This  danger  he  states  to  proceed  from  various  ciuses.  The  - 
first  cause  wMch  he  notices,,  is  tiie  non-residence  ol  the  clergy.  Ilis  ofab 
p^cratious  on  this  point  are  weli^entitted  to  serious  attention. 

<^  The- law  recently  enacted,  has  provided  against  one  glaring  ittstaac^ 
fi  delhiqueBcy,  in  the  noo*residence  of  incumbeuts ;  bdt,  iik  so  domg,  it 
"was  doubtless  the  object  witii  the  legihiature,  to  secure  the  pefsoual  ti^eif^ 
inteiidance  of  a  parochial  miuistery  wheretcr  inTincibleobstades  did  not 
poesfni  theoiselfes^  This  object,  however,  is  a^  yet  but  isaperfeotly  at* 
ffwed:  many  are  the  easea  wherein  non-resideuce is  legalited :  and  uQMrr 
iSi^  happens  it  will  be  obscnred  that  i^rovisiotts  aremade  fer  a  fusidii^nt 
oocaete.  T^  prevt^iionr,  it  is  ti-iie,  is  thus  made ;  but  die  law  ddes  nt4  so 
iauaodiately  touch  the  individual,  as  to  exact  an  adetpi'atle  cmpli^rtO&  wills  * 
it ;.  and,  I  fear^  it  will  very  extensively  be  found,  that  the  curate  is  rarely 
'%  resident  beyond  the  few  houcs  exacted  hy  the  Sunday  duty. 

f  ^  Let  it  not  hoiwever  be  supposed,  tliat  I  am  hete  tieiisttrirfg  tMtf  re. 

epecUhle  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  opiuimifiity;    Where  4hili  default  ocK 

^  ^  curS| 
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qi{)s]...  Tlfe.sakiry  i»^toasmaIl;fo  afibrd  a'*c»mpt(dntm^t»aiu  of  reAi^cl^;.: 
and  tlie  <^)Vi^ee  «i  tht^.c(wpcllod'.ti>iictoietfilAf^'fiii|9ag4Btai:t94to  ImabUihiMts^ 
to snpport  his  place  in  sociefy.  This,  it  Mill  be  observed,  arises  not  from 
dcfcctio  the  law,  but  from  tr?asio4i.'  .^Tme  ;but  if  t)i^  I&^v  wac^;  ip^df ^ 
more  pointed,  the  evasion  wonld  be  loss  practicable.   ..TuetV- ^  jt,.nqV 
stands,  the  case  re  i|ot  withaut  its  remedy  ;  and  I  take  tlic liberty  to  pjjj. 
sirirve  it  sbbuld  be  strcnnously  applied,     it  is  certainty  eminently.. desira- 
tte  that  all  possible  delicacy  should  regulate  the  proceedings* between  a 
itisbop  aiid  the  clergy'  of  his  diocese  :  yet  ^ill  circumsfances  of  i^  guspi- 
ciods  a  dast  souietinies  glide  into  theke  transactions,  that  delicacy  itself 
sbould  give  way  in  favour  of  a  conscicntioas^  di&charge'OfrdOty*  -^  Bisliops 
do  not  see^  to  be  sairiciently  impressed  with  the  idea,-  tbtttvirtndi^idoal,^ 
triio  will  undertake  for.a  most  sol eoin  charge,  and  witl''ain«il  himsMai^ 
crery  tritilng  snbterftii^e  to  eticape  the;  iaboursof  >t,.i9  not  of  VY»ri!|K;fi)>t«C 
to-be  much  depended  on.     Such  is  the  case  with  many,  who  fcoMcit 'tlio4iW 
oen^  for  non>ro9idence«.     And  it  may  be  apprehended,  thatakhoogl^^the' 
licence  stipulates  for  an  adequate  saias9i.to  the  retiid^t^uHate  (ai-s^ibk^ 
vbich  shall  enable  him  to  reside  and  occupy  the  deserted  post  of  the  in* 
combcnt),  yet,  by  private  contract,  tliis  provision  is  cTa^ed,  and  the  cu- 
rate^ rather  tlian  ofleiid,  engages  in  further  duties,  all  of  which  he  can- 
not properly  discharge.    It  is  on  this  jsubjcct  that  the  words  of  an  ominent 
prelate  are  on  record,  that  if  ^^  be  disco? cred  any  similar  collusions,  hft 
tirooldiet  the  parties  know  that  there  were  canons  and  statute^,  ana 
ironfd  bring  them  under  the  clutch  of  them  *.'*     There  are  then  canons 
and  statutes  applicable  to  these  cases  :  the  evil  has  attained  suilicieut  mag-^ 
nftade  to  roqoire  that  they  be  pntin  immeiliatc  force.**  -  •  •  ^^^ 

.  It  is  certainly  too  true  thjtt  (lie  provisions  of  the  Residence  act  are  tefy 
ofteii  eraded.  VVe  conld  nafne  a  beneficed  clergyman,  who  has  two  liVii^X^*^ 
one  in  the  diocese  of  Uochester,  and  the  othe/rn  that  of  Whiche9tcr  ;  to^ 
eadt  liTing  is  annexed  a  good  parsonage  house;  but  the  Vector  lets  botk"^ 
of  tbem,  and  is  himself  ia  a  lodging,  on  onaof  bis  lirings,  and  leaves  the*^ 
otiicr  without  a  resident  curate.  If  such  abuses  as  this  are  tolerated,  it  1^  - 
ia  vailito  pass  acts  for  enforcing  Residence,  and  it  is  e({uaUy  in  ^ftM^ 
for  Buhops.to  dciiTer  charges  expressive  of  their  resolution  to -enforto^ 
sath  acts.  They  are  snbver^ive  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Mid-el^'^ 
tronelyiprejudicbi  to  religion  itself,  ..'a 

Tilt  next  cansc  of  danger  which  the  author  con^ders,  is  the  non-resi-- 
dence  of  sojne  of  our  Prelates,  To  whom  he  alludes,  we  profess  nn^^elyes 
at, a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  ojie  of  them,  indeed,  |)a6sed  some  time  in  IfalyJ'* 
where  he  so  far  lost  the  prejudices  of  the  Rejormaiion^  as  to  thttik^  of(* 
Im  return,  that  a  Popish  prostitute  was  a  proper  guardian  for  a  yo^iV^* 
protestant  female  of  quality ;  but  wo  did  not  know,  nor  ate  We  'dii}p#^9i 
to  belien*,  that  Uierels  another  Bishop  on  the  bench  who-can  becha>^i^ 
witii  improper  absence  from  his  Diocese;     -  '.',•■  **-*'^ 

cTli0.aQthjpr  ndxt  calls  the  attention  of  the  Primate  to  a  itt ore  abundant' 
source  .^ftdiingcr,  the  growrth  of  schism,  and  the  increase  of  schismattc»v     | 

.  *  Byhop  Horseley's  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Rochester;.  Not  hat. 
ing  the  worji  ait  hand,  the  words  are  quoted  only  from  recolteiitipa^ 

**  Xfca 
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**  The  danger  \rVich  at  this  lime  threatens  the  Established  Chnrcl^ 
arises  principally  from  the  prevailing  irregularities  wjiiich  cturactcrise  th^y 
eventful  period.  A  tpirit  of  insubordinaiion  has  long  since  shewn  itself  5 
and,  alt):oiigh  it  has  been  checki*d,  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  iutctferc  with  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  State,  yet  has  it  been  alanningly  progresjbivein  its.hostl* 
lity  to  the  church.  At  tlie  same  time  (hat  thls^  u  the  case,  so  specious,  is  ih^ 
Teil  behind  ivhich  tliis  spiril  frcqueitly  conceals  itself,  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  detect  the  imposition.  Modern  dissent  takes  altogether  a  n«vel 
form.  Schismatics  do  not  at  present  dissent  on  accoant  of  their  .|N:inct- 
plesj  but  they  so  arrange  their  principles,  <hat  they  may  dissent.  Xhc  mo- 
tive is  not  even  disguised, — hostility  to  the  church  ;  not^to  tiie  principles^ 
not  to  the  faifh — but  ro  the  church  itself,  ft  may  be  fit  consideration  for 
the  JLcgislattire,  whether  the  true  object  of  tb  :ir  attiwJk  may-  not  lie 
sotnevhat  dv-eper.  Now,  my  Lord,  the  peculiar  mischief  of  the  case  is^ 
that  the  e\isting  laws  do  not  reach  it.  1  ncod  not  point  out  to  your  Grace 
that  feature  of  peculiar  excellence  in  our  happy  constitution,  which  i'%r 
Toars  the  gradual  amelioration  and  extension  of  its  iaws,  as  the  times  vary 
and  circumstances  reqnire.  The  times  have  materially  varied  since  the 
days  of  King  William,  and  circumstances  imperiously  demand  some  law^ 
explanatory  at  least  of  the  Toleration  act." 

Then  follow  some  very  proper  remarks,  .on  the  cifcumstauccs  under 
which,  and  (he  persons  in  favour  of  whom,  the  toleration  act  was  passed. 

*'*  At  the  time  when  that  statute  was  enacted,  the  case  of  the  Dissenters 
•was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  prescat*  They  w  ere  then  an  ac 
knowledged  and  definite  body  of  people.  In  their  character  of  Dissenters, 
they  had  been  previously  liable  to  pains  and  penalties.  Not  to  sanctioD 
their  tenets,  Ijut  to  'relieve  them  fronj  the  effect  of  existing^  statutes,  thi 
act  was  passed.  And  it  is  honourable  to  the  clergy  of  that  day,  that  the 
measure  had  their  sanction.  I  conceive  those  of  the  present  by  no  mii2an» 
desire,  either  that  its  spirit  should  be  nb ridged,  or  its  provisions  re* 
stnilned.  fiut,  my  Lord,  when  at  that  time  the  Legislature  granted  relief, 
they i^ran ted 4t  to  persons  and  principles,  which  were  known;  and  it  was 
enabled,  in  consequence  of  this  kiTow ledge,  to  frame  such  cautionary  firo- 
Tisos,  9^  should  give  freedom  of  worship  to  individuals,  and  at  th^  saoc, 
time  guard  both  CKurch  and  State  from  the  edects  of  a  misplaced  and  dan- 
gerous lenity.  The  words  of  the  ^ct  sufficiently  prove  this ;  for  tljey  Pp^ 
vity  the  prevailing  tenets,  and  apply  the  specific  and  appropriate  relief* 
Moreover,  as  a  safeguard,  it.stipulates  for  publicity  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, a  test  of  loyalty  from  the  teacher,  and,  as  I  conceive  from  the  spirit  of 
the  act  (although  it  is  certainly  not  cli'.arly  expressed  in  the  letter),  itex«. 
acts  a  limitation  of  the  services  of  the  teacher  to  Ws  appropriate  congre* 
gallon.  Thus  did  the  dis;senters  enjoy,  on  thei  subject  of  divine  worsjjip, 
all  the  protection  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  £$tablishmer»t« 
Iji  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  respcctal^le  Dissenters  themselves  are 
equally  interested  with  the  Members  of  the  established  Church,  in  maiii- 
tarning  the  fair  principles  of  this  act.  Hrcak  through  it,  according  to  the 
modern  attempt,  and  the  liidge  which  fences  the  privileges  of  the  Dissen- 
ters is  equally  broken  down,  as  that,  which  defends  the  Church. 

'*  Allow  me,  in  the  next  phice,  to  point  out  the  modern  practice  of  en- 
croachment, founded  on  a  pcrTcrtcd  hiterpretation,  and,'  I  must  ad^, 
jrosg  abuse  of  this  law»     Th?  Picibytcrjansy  Independent^  and  otlief 

*  "  pis^enters 
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Z>is9ent<tr9  of  tUc  ancient  denominations,  remaia,  sis  th6f  3id,  d1>edient  to, 
miA  deriria«;,pi-0teciioiifroiii,  this  Act.  Rnt  we  hare  witnessed  itic  rise,  ia. 
bur  dafy  of  a^ftst  «ad  threatening  separation,  under  the  general  dcnomi- 
Elation  of  McthodiHts  ;  iavohfing,  however,  wide  ra,mitications  and  di?cr- 
«Uies  vf  opinions,  but  aXi  united  m  oiie  point,— hpstiHty,  invetera^te  hostt. 
Hiy  to  the  Qmrch ;  with  i^lioto,  nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  th^ 
jproTess  to  tinite  in  faith. 

^^  T&esc  separatists,  taken  oh  a  general  principle,  are  ferxncd  Into 

a  conimuniiy,  or  rather,  1  should  ^ay,  communities ;  subjected  to  their 

own  fairs,  ami 'competent,  by  means  of  internal  re^ilations,  to  enforce 

tflieir  own  proi^'enft.    Tbey  submit  to  the  public  existing  law&,  as  far  as 

Jthty  are*  comp^dlabie ;  wlutst,  At  the  same  time,  they,  uo^dermine  then 

4>y  'their  ^abtife  «nil  iatisktical  CFasions.      But  in '«ne  essential  p&rt%u. 

lar  they  have  sy^tomatic^ly  departed  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  in* 

tontlon  of  the  toleration  act ;  or,  if  it  is  not,  what  clearly  ought  to  be  so; 

fifiless  the  I^*.gislatore  would  countenance  the  laying  of  that  destmctiTC 

friiin,  which  being  Intended  to  blow  op  the  Church,  will  probably  carry 

%rith  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  likowiso. 

X    *'  Two  pfinctples^of  arraagemeBt,  whichhavc  been  heretofore  unknown^ 

4listinguish  and  characterize  their  system.     The  one  is,  rarely  to  permit 

"the  rcMd^jice  of  a  minister  av ith  a  congregation  beyond  the  term  of  a  sin- 

:g!e  year^     This  is  a  politic  provision,  having  a  two-fold  object  ;—i a  the 

^t  place,  thereby  to  prevent  the  minister  from  so  far  ingratiating  hinv- 

9clf  with  lus  audience,  as  to  attain  the  hope  of  establisliing  himself  wit|i 

"them,  independent  of  the  controlting  society  ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  flatter 

and  increase  the  Hock  by  the'  charm  of  norelty.    It  may  be  doubted 

lihether  l>»e  provisions  of  the  toleration  act  are  not  hereby  violated ;  foe 

4he  rnvariabie  e^cpvession  in  that  act  is,  '  any  preacher  or  teacher  of  any 

4^ongregatiDu  ;^  which  seems  to  imply  one  pcrmanenUjk  settled  in  that 

character ;  itiid  would  moreover  appear  to  place  ^uch  an  individual  in  a 

parallel  sitoation  trith  tbc  minister  of  the  Kdtabli^hment,  who  is  i^rraa- 

inmtly  appointed  to  the^core  of  d  specific  charge,  and,  without  a  ipcciaJ 

«nlarj;enHMif  of  authority,  ^^innot  extend  his  service  beyond  it     If  »iicfa 

be  a  reasonable  interpretatioilt  -of  thv  spirit  jo(  this  act,  it  were  diiBcult  vn- 

det  it  to  deducd  a  sanction  to  £l>is  loco-motive  ministry.     And  it  may 

if^rthe*  be  pronounced  highly  objectioiiablr,  if  not  dangerotts,  in  other 

fKmits  of  view.     It  U  'dangerous  to  the  State,  for  it.  deprives  it  o^  that 

^reat  source  of  protection  against  mischief,  which  arises  from  aknowledge' 

of  the  iitdividunJ-Who  is  coinmis^^sioncd  to  teach.     It  is  dangerous  in   a 

lower  decree,  Ma  it  fails  of  the  social  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 

40  iihpO^taHtt  a  connec'tion  fls  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  (^ 

<;o'^:f-ega!ion  ai\d  administer,  en^g^  net  merely  irom  religious,  ^id 

^Ockl  m6tlvc^,  to  Jaboaafior-Hf  lirelfare. 

Hot  lAotflef  putt  of  tbeit  system  is  fraught  with  still  deeper  mischief; 
atud  as  M>  rhotti  thl^ant  outrage  on  the  existing  4aw6.  There  would  ap. 
pear  at  the  pfefs^at  time  to  be  established  in  this  couatry  a  regular />ropiiu 
'garfdtt  soeicf^Sy  utidet  Mctboditt  pi'otectiotu  And  the  manner  of  carry- 
in^on  thety  prdcec^ln^  is  as  follows :  A  town,  wluch,  according  to  previ- 
tln^  f^piWl,  sfiem  t6  ailbrd  a  pro<;pecf  of  success,  and  where  heretofore  119 
Meibodi)^  sbciety  vras  tracrd,  is  ^ected  for  the  experiment  Here  a 
Wagregfiiij^.  is  elttnd^stiucty  secured^  a  meeting  established;  and  duly  re* 
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^^tered.      Nf>  appropriatlB^  minister  is  bowererappoiitte^^  but  a  roisfian- 
ary  it  seat  down  for  tho  Sunday ^  and  perhai>«  for.  u^e  eTCMiing  in   tho . 
week  P  on  the  other  days  he  employs  his  tiin«  in  tbcciro^j^mjaceut  viiUgi^ 
<l&  the  pro:i|)C!et  ofsncressmay  olFer.     Ilere  the  niectin^  i»  held  in  s\ichr 
l^aces  as  can  bo  most  rcacUiy  obtained  wtihotit  Hccnce*;  and  a  congrega^ 
tion,  first  procur.<Hl  by  siratagcra)  is  a/tcrwards  invited:  to  join  the  me^^ting^ 
hi  the  ailjacr.flt  town-,     i^it  invariably,  as  ^  ground- t^ork  of  futmre  sue* 
eess,  an  atteupt  is  made  to  ^^t  the  paa'isluoneps  «t  variance  with  their  cs» 
tbibiished*  ciecgym^n,  by  undervaluing  his  iaboiue^  aindtmuiinterpare^g  hir 
motives,     fiat,  in  those  ca5es  the  variety  of  teachers  i»  still  gfcater  tkan 
wk  the  formeV  instance :  for  these  missionancs  are  rarely  the  same  for  two* 
succeeding  weeks,     induced  1*  hi^ve  heard  ihat  tot  tlte  mo«t  part  ihey  aro 
oufy  probatlonarics^  or  young  men,  who  are  bat  comneneing  their  mi- . 
'  i^stry  *f  and  from  Ihc  repof^ts  which  hare  reached  mr,  of  the  display  of 
Hid r  talents,  1  am  inclined  to  favour  tlic  opintoav    On-  this  subject,  how.^ 
«Ter,  I  must  add  one  piece  of  information,  w.hich  has  been  reported,  and- 
irltich  I  trust  will  not  be^Sost,  viz.  tiiat  they  are  always  moet  active  and. 
insiaualingy.  whcrcr  there  i>  no  reside  tit  mmster  ^  or  where  he  is*  said  to  be- 
Itidolent  or  inattcntiTC  to  his  charge,     Fm  est «/  ab  hoate  docerL 

'^  Here  then,  my  Lord,  is  an  evil,  ofMiflkientinagmtudt;  to  alarm,  re-  ' 
«l«ced  into  system.  Your  Grace  ki>ows  that  it  i»  a  system,  which  in  the^ 
tiiDC  of  your  predecessor  was  authorifatiTcly  roailc  the  vehicle  of  threat- 
ened attack  on  the  Established  Church,  i  allnde  to  a  proposal,  which 
was  insitltingiy  and  insidiously  made,  abont  sv\  y^aTS  since;  whirJir 
was  probably-  communicated  to  your  Grace  elficiany,  as  it  waa  to  me^ 
only  in  conftdencc  1  conceive  no  unbiassed  person  will  say  that  «nc!& 
'proccedin«;s  anc  not  in<  dirctst  violcitioii  of  t\w  Toletation  art,  both  m 
spirit  and  letter.  That  act  \vas»  intended  for  t])e  m}ii*(  oi  tcndes  Con- 
sciences ;*  and  was  applicalHcto  those  whahad  previously  established  sys* 
tems)  which  they,  could  not  puT^ne,  but  at  tiii'ir  pei»l.  _  But  hero,  the  mi- 
nistcr  does,  not  grow  out  of  the  congrcgatioiv,  as  was.  evidentl^r  the  pro^ 
•umptionih  the  act  of  King  William*^^;  buttiic  minister  goies  about  to  form, 
to  seduce,  to  trepan  a*  eengregations  as  au  object  of  private  convcuieoce 
and  profit  to  himsetf ;  and  the  act  which  yields  him  a  licence  te  preach,. 
becomes  not,  as^t  was  intended,  a  relief  to^a  tender  con«cu;noc,  but  a  mean;^ 
of  estrangement  and  seduction  from  the  l^stablinhed  Church." 

This  is  a  tri^ih  which  we  ha^e  of  Lea  de^^lined  to  impn.ss  On  the  mind«« 
of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  teachers.  The  evil  coii^)Iaincd  of  is  one  of 
serious  magnitude,  and  calls  loudly  for  the  iuterpoiiition  of  the  liegisla* 
♦urew— Not  ou^y  hare  these  vagabond  trachere  Jio  fixeil congregation  ;  bn^ 
it  is  purposely  so  contrived,  thM  the  same  minister  s-'iall  not  preach  twtc% 
successively  at  the  same  place :  we  have  been  iii  pos;>t^s\ion  of  one  of  their 
tables,  in  which  their  eircuita-are  marked,  and  fixed  as  rrgularly  as  those 
of  our  Judges,  with  a  view  to  this  ruling  principle  of  norciUj.  The  re-  , 
medy  proposed  by  our  author  b  the  same  as  was  proposed  long  ago  in 
this  work,  ^^  tha^  a  minister,  preacher,  or  teacher,  shall  be  Ikensed  la 
and  cofifined  to  bis  ojcn^fipprdpnate  regixtcred  plrice  of  uotMp. — 
Much  mischief,"  he  truly  adds,  ^'  wouU)  be  oljviated  by  tliis  simple  pro*, 
▼ision ;  and  surely  no  dissenting;  minister  could  have  just  ground  of  com* 
plaint,  that  he  was  thus  put  on  tile  sam^  footing  and  condltioii  with  the  . 
tlcti^Y  of  the  Establishment."   Tltere  ^ould  be  no  possible  objection  to  « 
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legislative  rogiiUtinn  of  this  nature  ;  it  would  impose  nothing  rcpugnan^r- 
to  a  man^s  conscience;  it  would  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  entrench  oa 
religious  tolerali'.** ;  but  it  would  do  much  to\rards  (he  correction  of 
most  gross  and  scandalous  disorders,  and"  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
little  more  decency  and  decorum  (haii  is  at  present  obscrTcu  by  these  mi- 
jcraWe  fanaifcs,  who  arc  the  niost  dangerous'  enemies  wliich  the 
Church  has  now  to  encounter.  Surely,  then,  that  trne  friend  to  :h« 
Church,  Sir  VVifliam  Scott,  or  some  other  member  who  has  a  regard  for 
rlligion,'  -will  serve  their  Country,  by  bringing  a  bill  into  the  House  to 
this  effect;  unless,  irfdced,  they  are  afraid  fhat  the  scruples  of  that 
pious  and  devout  charj^ter,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  may  not  he 
satisfied  with. the  limited  restrictions  which  they  would  wish  to  impose; 
and  tifat.his  ^cr/o7^^  and  tober  arguments  would  hav»  so  much  weight 
with  the  House,  (as  they  have  had  ou  former  occasions,)  as  to  induce  it 
to  reject  the  measure  altogether. 

The  author  next  adverts  to  a  different  species  of  Schismatics,  on  which 
we  have  often  tal%en  occasion  to  dilate — Schiswutics  in  the  Church' 

''  But,  my  fjord,  1  have  entered  on  this  digression,  that  I  might  call 
your  Grate's  attention  to  one  further  topic;  to  an  instance  of  a  very  equi- 
Tocal  species  of  separation,  which  I  scarcely  know  how' to  charsrcterize' 
or  define ;  nor  can  I  understand  under  wliat  law  it  seeks,  rather  can 
cbim,  protection.  1  allude  to  the  case,  wheroin  a  Miniater  in  episcopal 
ortlers  (and  who  has  consequently  on  his  oath  promised  canonical  obedi- 
ence), officiates  in  a  congrt'gation,  licensed  under  the  Toleration  act, 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ucre  is  evidently  a 
schism  without  a  motive  ;  dissent,  from  a  mero  love  of  dissent ;  dissent, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  without  dissent.  It  arises  pierhaps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, only  from  a  plausible  speculation  ;  from  the  spirit;  whichjias  too' 
much  prevailed  of  late,  of  making  a  traffic  of  r^igion.  Bat  it  cannot 
bi!  allowed  innoxious  in  itself:' it  i«,  moreover,  of  an  excessively  evil 
trtidency ;  for,  more  than  any  other  case,  it  brings  the  Church  itself 
into  disgrace  :  in  a  word,  it  is  positive  schism." 

.  The  declamatory  Orator  of  the  RouncUHousc^  in  Blackfriar's  Road, 
is  a  schismatic  of  this  description  ;  and  a  lamQutabre  thing  it  is,  that  so 
flagrant  a  bi-each  of  Ecclesiastical  dificiplinp  is  out  of  the  reach  of  Epis- 
copal authority.  Surely  Bishops  should  be  invested  with  power  to  punish 
tliesc  refractory  sons  of  the  Church,  who  thus  ily  in  the  faco^of  their  ve- 
nerable parent,  and  violate  their  vows,  nay  their  oaths^  of  canonical 
obedience.  But  the  author  entertains  apprehensions,  alas  !  but  too  ^vcll 
founded,  that  certain  practices  within  the  Establishment  itse.lfhavc  tended 
to' countenance,  if  not  to  sanction,  the  irregularities  of  which  he  com- 
plains :  he  means,  th^^  establishment  of  numbers  of  prix^atc  Chapch  in 
the  metropolis ;  to  which  he  impnteSj  and  with  a  great  shew  of  reason, 
*'  the  incroase  of  dissenting  raecting-houses.** 

**  For  so  radically  ( vil  arc  their  construction  and  establishment,  that 
they  tend  only  to  disgust  the  serious  rich,  and  expel  the  poor.*  It  is  a 
subject  only  for  privUte  speculation  ;  and  as  th<>  rich  alone  can  pay,  ff> 
them  only  is  accommodation  offered.  But  it  is  an  horrid  subject  for  spe- 
culallon.  \i  the  Minister  engages  in  it  himself,  he  too  commonly  ac- 
commodates his  doctrines  to  Jiis  audience^  seeking  to  please  rather  than 
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toinstrnct:  his  motives  VA  ^pt  to  b?  suspected,  and  Tcrj  little  atlltty 
caii.be  expccttxi  from  his  ministry.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  he  be  mcrely 
^cngag^d  j^  the^propfiptor,  j^e^  is  commonly  «oaght  out,  not  for  sterling 
quaiiilcittpas^  so  much  as  for  pppular  manners  and  an  airy  eloiuitian;  M 
.Is  safgcic^tlj  provttd  bv  the  rapid  characters  which  coij^aonly  .occiip|r 
sach  situations,  .  But  the  n^o>t  weighty  qbjx'^ztion.  to  these.  eitaibliBbaiea^ 
i^,'  tliat  they  are  fashionable  reh'gions  assemblies  for  the  rich,  Tbc  poor 
dre  cxchiJed.:^  andit^is  no  le^s  lamentable,  .that,- in  a  conaiiderable  paid 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  other  large  towu&^  the  middlii]^  and  Idwet 
diisscs  have  no  accommodation  whatever  for  religious  worshjpfc  Thejir 
ard  thus  driven  to  the  conveuli(^!e.  It  is  even  to  be  wished,  th^t  die^ 
should  go  there;  for  better  .  is  it  they  should  so  engage  ifi  tke^nikm  oi 
toligf.on,  than  not  d9k  at  ail." 

*^'''i*lus  is,  inJecd,  a  crying  evil,  which  calls  for  the  appUcatioa  ai  an 
Immediate  and  an  efTectual.remudy.  These  C'vi^apeU  arc  obj^qcfs  of  mero 
'Contiiicrcial  speculation,  whether  owned  by.  clergymen  ^r  by  Jayji^ca  ; 
ana  many  of  them,  we  are" sorry  to  say ,wc  bo|icve  all  of  thomm  JUaij* 
bone,  are  Extra-Episcopal.  To  the>c  places  oi  worship  thd  poor,  to 
'whom  i\\(^  Divine  Founder  of  our  Faith  expxessly.ordered  theGaipeltobe 
preached,  have  no  access  ;  and  ths  rich^  who  are  tlie  cj^clusive  ocxapaats, 
seldom  hear  that  doctrine  which  is  alone  calealated  to  make  ^hcm  '*  wise 
unto  i^alvation-"  In  a. village  not  many  Diiles  /roni  the  mctropoli««  a 
Chapel  of  this  description,  the  propiietor.cf  which  tacks  D«  IX  tb  iiis 
nime;  every,  p^rt  of  it  i$  occupied  by  pews  which  be  lets;  ^mdailar* 
'commodutious  foi'the  poor,  though  ripeatediy  solicited',  has  t^edajperti-* 
itacion^y  refused ;  the  mother  Char^h  iti  at.  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Keverend  proprietor's  sole  object  is  the  increase  of  his  p^oiits;  aadcby 
this  principle  has  his  re-election  of  a  Curate  been  constantly  reguUledU 
To  a  gcTi^Ieniah,  6C  whom  the  inhabitants  highly  approveji,  be  Ijitelf 
Tcflised  tp  allow  a  stipijnd  oijiffi/  pounds  a  year;  aU}w:gh  biS  Curate 
'Would  hafve  had  eight  miles  every  Syuid^y  to  ri4c*.  to  perforni  hw  datj^ 
»nd  mast  have' hired  a  horso  for  t)ie  putppsxi.  '  These  things  ar^> highly 
Ui«graceful  io  the  Church;  and  tend  to  the.  destrnction  of  disci pUnQ,.an4 
the  conseqlicnfffrowth  yf  schism,  'l^e  members  of  the'  Estatjiishmcnt, 
and,  indeed,  all  serious  friends  to  religion,^  are  much  indebted  to  tlie 
author,  for  directing  the' attention  of  our  Prelates  to  a  subject  of  so  mnch 
importance  ;  and  cerfain  we  are,  that  our  present  l*iimatc,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,an^*in  fail  vigour  of^ealJi,.  aud  who  possesses  every  4tta« 
lity  wluch  h'^  high  situation  requires,  will  give,  it  his  best  con.-idcration> 
Jind  exert  his  utmost  eftorts  to  alfoiid  that  relief  w^icl^  tiic  argency  oltiiQ 
;casfc  so  iniperatively  demands.  . 


TO 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC4 

TH^  new  Proprietors  of  this  Work  have  ftlfetjy  tiinoii|u«4  tK^f 
fall  determination  to  conduct  it^  henceforth,  n^ith  more  spirit  (ha?  !t  hai 
latdj  displayed;  bnt  on  the  same. Principles,  Religiousy  Mdrai^  mid 
PoUHcal.  Indeed,  they  have  no.  hesitation  to  say,  that  their  respect  for 
thosa  Principles,  and  their  dread  of  seeing  the  Work  fall  into  the  handf^ 
of  persons,  who  might  render  it  the  Tehicle  of  far  dillerent  Princtplesy' 
eonsfitiited  their  sole  indnciement  to  make  the  acquisition.  They  haTo  ' 
deeply  lamented  tho'comparatirc  inattention,  which  has,  of  late,  hpea 
^▼i&nt  in  one  very  important  department  of  the  Ilcview,  — >  That  which 
was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  animadversions  of  contemporary  Critic^ 
It  was)  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  conducted  with  vigour,  ability,  and 
judgment ;  and  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  check  that  spirit  of  disaf* 
fecttoB  in  Politicks,  and  to  correct  that  leavcti  of  Sectarism  in  Religion^ 
which  seemed  at  once  to  guide  and  to  deform  all  the  sentences  of  their 
critical  trilnuuils.  Indeed  the  words  of  the  Royal  Martyr  might  have 
be^  applied  to  these  Critics,  with  almost  as  much  justice,  as  to  th^ 
Reformers  of  his  day :  **  Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strong  ' 
of  the  old  leaven  of  Innovations.'*  It  is  resiolved  to  restore  this  depart- 
Bient  to  it9  primitive  state ;  and  henceforth,  a  given  portion  of  each 
J^umber,  (to  be  enlarged  according  to  circumstances,)  will  be  allotted  ix» 
the  Reviewers  Reviewed,  To  Correifpondeftts  also,  gi:cater  attentioa 
will  be  paid ;,  and  their  communications,  when  admissible,  will  appear  vit^ 
the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  formerly  asserted,  by  persons  intere^te^ 
In  the  depreciation  of  the  Work,  that  the  A^itiJdoQobin  Review  waa 
established  for  promoting  the  views  and  purposes  of  a  Party ;  and  those 
persons,  and  the  public  in  general,  must  tong  since  hare  been  convinceil 
of  ^e  injustice,  not  to  sv^y  falsehood^  of  such  an  assertion.  It  nKiy  not  bo 
unnecessary  here,  explicitly  to  state,  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  per* 
fiectly  independent  principles,  and  with  a  perfectly  independent  spirit^ 
influenced  neither  by  Party  nor  by  Prejudice  ;  but  guided  by  the  moat 
rigid  impartiality,  in  the  distribution  of  Censure  and  of  Praise.  ~-^ 

UTERARY  INTELLIGENT^. 

THAT  ingenious' and  entertaining  writer,  Mr.  Pratt,  has  oearljf 
finished  a  Poetical  Collection,  to  be  entitled.  The  Cabinet  of  Engfim 
Poetry.,  New  and  enlarged  Editions  of  his  Poems.  SjfmpiUhy,  and 
Cottage  Pictures^  embellished  with  engravings,  are  in  a  forward  state  of 
preparatioh :  and  two  new  works,  the  one  entitled,  Great  and  Liitte 
Foiks ;  and  the  other,  Traveling  Memoranda^  made  in  North  Wales, 
may  speedily  be  expected  from  his  prolific  pen. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tm  Letters  of  X.  X.  wiU  certainly  have  admitsion. 
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II  I  !■  iiiiiii'L  jiMiir  iufcft  ^laf 


'^  As  no  human  inventibn^  pcrliapsp.  cTcr  produced  rooreiTap9rtan4)|0^ 
(than  the  Art  of  Pruidng^j    $o  boiie  ever  pro4uce^  99''vT^|/i^ 


An  Hhiori^al  VieK^  of  the  Rise  and  Ptogress.  pf  tf^^liii/^^^!^ 
liefutalion  of  its  Principles  and  Reasonings:  iiifl,  Skf^  of  Sjeft 
vionsy  preached  for  the  Lectin^  founded  by  the,  Hon,  J^ir.  Hoyh^ 
t/i  t/iepamk  UiMrch  ofSt^  Martf-le^BoWifrom  the  Year  XdB^io 
\m^.  By  .the  Rev.  William  Van  Mildert,  aKctor.pf  St;  Mary-)o- 
Qow,  Lo^(|po.  avoJa..  8vo,.,,  pp.  996.,  l.Gs,  Rivina^toiis^  Loi^ 
K\fm\  Gooke^ Oxford ;  and Deightoiiy  Cambidge.'  r^l806.     '    '  •>x 

M'R. ^yiVi'jUxlure  was^  il >  well jknown,  Xoi^|«fi^t'tii^4^ti5^ 
.  ,,.  eutl  ot  th^'  Sev^nteentii  Ccnuny, .  when  tjiftl^]  vvgrthj  11)9^  nj^f 
pirupiiateilj^n  annual  sum  A  fitt3[,^6uum,  as  a  s Jary  ;t<^  ^on^^.pig j^gyy 
jDaiiy  r&sideoit  witkin  the  liiUs  ot'  ]^;L^^/fifnljty,  i  tivi^*K|>i'^H{:;Uii>9  '>^i4^ht 
iH:ruioii0  «iver/  Year,  ^agaiust  not9ri9iAs  liiiideipc  tj-A  'Odlection.  tif 
f^vmomf  prfiacheij  in  coiise^uenvie  v.i.il|i«i  uibiiiutidnt;  was  made  in  tbe 
I«8t  ceiilury^.  aud  {)iib)tlbed  in  lliEOin  Folto  Voiinttt^  %'.  and  some  0tti%t 
detached  serntons^have. since  bettt  i^ivcti  to  tKb  ^6rM.  "We  perfectiy 
concur  with  tbe  learned  author  ot'this  work/  iti*lHgk)^Vilon,  that  the 
)fubii(ration  of  sermoiw,  so  pjViached,  must  have  beerf'inlhe  contempW^ 
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ti«n  to  establish  the  Lecture  in  question,  wai  the  rapid  grovrth  of  xsa^ 
piety  'which  lie  wituc5£»ed,  in  ai^  nge  when,  from  the  evident  tendency 
of  extremes  to  approximatey  ni€n  hi^  been  led  to  pass  from  Puritanism 
to  Infidelity.  He  wisely  judged,  that  the  insulated  effects  of  indivi- 
duals \vouId  do  litUe  towards  (be  cure  of  an  evil,  far  the  promotion  of 
which  great  fMs,  spirit^  activity,  and  persenl^raiioe,  had  combined; 
and  that  the  hope  of  an  effectual  remedy  could  alone  be  derived  from 
«  regithu*  and  sYStematic  exposure  of  the  fallacies^  perversionsr  artiti- 
ceS|  «nc^iakehoocli  of  die  enemies  of  the  Chrt^an  faith.  To  him, 
dicf|for<,  are >^e  indebfed  for  some  of  the  best  discourses  in  the  Eng- 
Itsb  langiia^ ;  and,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  dissemination  of  those 
gMd  principles  Mhich,  noiwitbstanding  the  increaised  and  increasing 
de|Mravity  of  the  times,  have  preserved  us  from  tlie  dreadful  calatiiitics 
^vhidi  have  afflicted,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  those  nations  in  which  tlic 
noxious  plant  of  Infidelity  fiifd  taken  the  deepest  root. 

In  ^tjirst  Sermon^  from  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
jGfinaii>rM<^f-V«t  Mikkrt  opens  the  origin  of  that  conihct  betweat 
'^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'^  and  the  machinations  of  Satan  tp 
'  Ifirttftttte  the  pm-poses  of  the  Creator,  ^bich  gave  rise  to  the  gr^nd 
'ScJkme  of  Redemption.     lie  prudeiltly  abstains  from  aU  useless  in- 
^pjiq^  into  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties;  and  passes 
J»ver.  the  origin  of  ^il  aa  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which,  as  ex* 
"pirience  lias  too  fatally  proved,  is  frequently  productive  of  Impiety 
and  Atheism,  and  ^^'hich,  at  best,  can  only  tend  to  produce  that  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being,  which  ought  to  characterize 
every  Christian. 

^^  Birt^  however  hopeless  »ay  be  the  attefapt  to  ass^riv^  apon  abstract 
^jfik^les,  sttch  reasons  for  the  permission  of  evil,  as  wUl  satisfy  a  sce^ti* 
-^af  enqnirer;  we  nray  venture  to  affirm^  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  vrortd,  ^hich  discrcitits  what  has  been  revealed 
eonceming  it  In  the  holy  ScripUires.  The  fact  that  evil  does  exist,  i* 
-indispttabbe.  All  that  we  aihe  able  to  discover,  or  rather  to  conjeetnrey 
«n  thi^  point,  without  the  light  of  llevelation,  is,  that  the  very  existence 
ef  evil  seems  to  indicate  some  pevsonal  agent  of  a  mafigftant  nature^  hj 
whom  it  if  occasioned ;  while  it  appears  no  less  certain,  «that  ft  Being  of 
Wilihite  perfections  would  not  suffer  this  to  fake  placi,  but  for  the  sake 
1>r'p^6dacing  such  nftlraate  good  as  could  not  otherlrise  be  so  effectaall/ 
t>btaiaed<  To  judge  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  this  dispensation^ 
M  not  possible  lor  man,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ohriwa 
Sunsets,  or  clearer  information  respecting  the  Tacts  with  which  H  is  eoiu 
Mcted,  than  the  light  of  nature  can  supply.  Hevelationy  however,  givei 
liS  such  an  insight  into  the  subject^  a*  may  eimble  us  to  repel  any  sur* 
mises  injurious  to  the  Dirine  honour,  though  not  to  satisfy  irreverent 
curiesity.  Tha  SjaCftd  writings  declare,  that  taere  is  «  malevolent  Spirit^ 
who,  being  d^MMy  for  his  own  offences,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
Und  despkir^  is  become  the  instigator  of  sin  and  wickedness  in  others  > 
thai  he  was  permitted,  even  in  Paradise,  for  the  trial  of  our  first  pareuts' 
integrity  apd  obedience,  to  tempt  them  to  rebel  against  their  Maker; 
*••-'-••  autt 
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and  that^  since  the  fall,  ^itc  is  still  sufibred  fo  put  the  ffiitfa  and  Tirtne  of 
their  desccndaats  to  contimml  prouf^  and  to  porsuO)  thottgh  ncit  vvithoot 
^estraiut,  his  iasidioDs  ni«chitiat)on8  for  their  niili:-^bat  that  alt  this  i^ 
prdaided  by  the  Aimightyi  for  theporpose  of  dbpiaying  Hereafter,  in  a 
niore  conspicuous  and  coovineiRf  manner)  btl  wisdom,  power,  and  good^ 
Qcss;  ginbe  Jm  will  not  fail  so  t6/»v^r*mio  the  matict  and  subtlety  of  thfi 
KTii  Ol)c,  as  etcntualiy  to  rcsc^  the  f«iithful  irpm  .hit  tyranny,  and  to 
eflect  tHe  final  destruction  of  thi«  their  relentlesa  etietty.  Thu^  do  thft^ 
Scriptures  afford  the  solution  of  a  difiiculty  i^ot  to  be  uarateiM  hy  hunair 
tea^on;  teaching  us  ijo  $hut  up  ail  further  enquiry  i;ito  thLr  niysteriottr 
subject  iu  a  fiil)  persuasion,  tha^  (he  time  will  come,  when  God  shall  ^^  ga^ 
tber  ont  of  his  kingdom  ail  things  that  offend,  and  the  righteous  shall 
jy^itio  f^rth  A^  the  sUn^  ih  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.''  (Matth.  suii. 
41, 4J.)  ... 

FrQm  thia  gracioua  proinbe>  ihe  good  Chrbtian  may  deri^  that 
totisolation  which  ia  necessary  to  support  iiim  m  the  conflict  which  he^ 
has  to  sostaiti  with  our  gre^t  spiritual  adVersikry.  Secure  of  hi»  final  de« 
feat,  we  have  evety  encottragententto  **  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith/** 
While  the  prediction  of  the  continual  warfare  which  we  shall  faav^  to^ 
support  must  prepare  us  fur  temptations,  dingers^  and  diflScutti^d? 
Another  ioiportatit  inference  is  drawn  by  the  learned  Author  from  thia' 
atate  of  tUingis^  in  opp09itioQ  to  the  sophistry  of  ancient Vind  of  .mp^i 
dern  times* 

''  Moreoter,  the  {htttnation  here  gi?cn  of  thrt  trials  and  snferings,' 
wbich  we  are  to  onde^o  in  the  course  of  our  sptrititai  Warfare,  directly* 
6?erthrows  the  absurd  theories,  which  vain  sophists  hufaeiideafOtiri'dlb"' 
estab'bh,  respecting  the  perfect ibili/j/  of  mankind  in  tbeir  presen*-  earthly 
litarc  ;  since,  it  being  tlms  declared,  ou  diving;  authority*  th^t  am  enmity 
Aaii  fcorttiniial?y  subsist  between  the  Serpent  and  the  VVomsn,  and  ber, 
tweeii  hh  seeA  ahdher  so.ed  ;  and  also  that  tUti  seed  of  iKe  Serpent  shalL 
Bmise  the  hoel  bf  the  Woman's  seed,  that  is,  shall,  to  a  ceVtam  e^tci^t^ 
be  permitted  to  inflict  evil  uu  the  human  race;  it  nece-ssarlly  follow^,  thak 
howeter  certain 'ma^^  be  the  tictory,  which,  through  jthe  power  of, Jils* 
Redefmof,  man  shall  HUimafclj^  gain  oyer  this  implacable  enemy,  }A  caa,. 
ncTcr  hops  to  be^  in  this  present  life,,  entirely  free  from  sin^  or  dangijrl'V 

l^ia  strange  notion  of  peffectibififj/^  so  flattering'ta'  th^  .ppplde  cf^ 
man,  biit  so  repugnant  to  the  declured  purpose  of  his  C^^ator^  could 
<$oty  iri94S  froiii 'd  miserable  ptrvevsion  of  hi»inau  reason,  t!)a,tfcrlile, 
source  of  innwiierahle  evili^.  It  is  of  infinite' consequence;  jti  weight. 
kie  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  guard  a*^ainst  ihc  ijfbu«e  of  ^  gift 
whii-h  Was  'mtt?nded'  to  promote  tlic  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mail.  -^         '  •      .  *       ■'' 

**  To  prevent  sueh  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  gift  of  Reason,  il,is  of 
great  consequence,  tliat  we  should  direct  mvn  to  a  rigVt  application  of^ 
it  in  estimating  the  evidences  of  Rercaled  Religion.  Happily  for  us, 
£hrt»<iaiiity  may  well  boast  of-it's  entire  conformity  tt>  soilncTand  unpre- 
judiced Reason ;  not^  ijidced.  t,>  thit  Rt-'Ojion.  whu'h  arrogantly  assumes 
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t  right  of  controverting  even  what  is  proved  to  be  the  Difinc^will ;  not 
to  the  Reason  of  the  Atfieist,  who  denic^s  God ;  or  of  the  vain  Free- 
^linker,  who  sets  h\$  own»  nnderfttanding  in  competition  with  Infinite^ 
Wisdom;  but  to  theHcason  of  the  sober-minded  and  sincere  enquirer 
after  Truth,  who  Is  wilUng  to  recpive  whatever  has  khe  stamp  of  Divine 
Authority  impressed  upon  'ft,  '<  with  meekness  aiid  fear."  Upon  tho 
fronnd  of  snch*  reasoning,  the  intelKgent  and  jirdidons  advocates  of 
i)hristiahity  hare  never  feared  to  meet  Selr  as^iailants.  Often  have  they 
been  challenged 'to  the  conflict:  as  often  hav6  they  entered  the  Tists  and 
oome  otf  victorious :  a^d  though  the  enemy  may  still  rei^ew  his  attacks, 
tlie  true  Christian,  knowing  the  strength  and  justice  of  his  cause,  will 

aevcr  be  afraid  to  encounter  ban  on  fair  and  equal  terms.^' 

t  .  .  .....  ,„  . 

.  At  the  clpse  o£  this. preliminary  Lecture  the  Aatiior  thuk  eK'pIains 
^e  plai)  of  his  work  : 

*  ^  In  .the  first  part  of.  tle^e  Lectarcs,  therefore,  it  i$  my  di^ign  to 
itike  a  summary  view  of  the  eudoavours  made  to  counteract  the  reveled 
will  of  {rod,  in  the  tune^  a,att!ced^At  to  the  Christian  dispensation ;  then 
tbj^howtthe  p(^rversenci»s  oi  both  Jews  and  GentileS)  in  their  rejection  of 
tj^f  tr/g^pel,  and  tlijeir  various  efforts  to.  QvcxU^row  it,  from  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  per^idnal  appearance  on  tarth^  tp^  the  downfall  of  Paganism  in 
{jtie.  Roman  empire;  aftrrwarjs,  to.  c^aiHnue  the  enquiTy?  tlirough  .tlic 
miiidlil  ages',  when  alihbf  t  the  whoJe  woil^  was  overspread  by  Mahome- 
tah^&n(f  Gothic  barbariBin:  then,  to  confemplate  the  new  aspect  which 
Infidelity  assumed,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  introdnction  of  Jthe 
Protestant  Ri^formatioii;  ind,  lastly,  having  bronght  down  the  history 
cf  its  progressive  laboucti  to  t}\c  present  day,  to  consider  what  oicpeota- 
t^mS  w^  may  justly  entertain, .  respecting  the  final  issue  of  this  trcmea^ 
cU^  contest.  .  ' . 

'^*^  .The  hfStOriCiil  view  of  the  subject  being  closed^  it  is  intended,  in  the 
spcond  Sart  oT  tfies^  Let^tures,  to  enter,  upon  a  general  vindication  of  the 
grounds  and  priucrples  of  the  Christian  Faith,  in  answer  to  the  argamen^ 
9ipst  commonly  urged  against  its  authority  and  credibility.  These  arga* 
rtfeots  (>vhether'-deduced  from  reasoning"  a  prforf,  to  show  the  improlRU' 
bility/ unfitness,  ai\d  inutility  of  Revelation ;  or  of  reasoiung  ^  po^/^n' orr, 
tp  invalidate  (ts  evidences  as  a  matter  of  fac( ;)  will  be  diistinctly  coDsi*« 
dered,  in  order  to  iexpose-  their  futility,  and  to  show  the  spirit  of  per-, 
^scitcis^by  wrbich  they  ait  generally  dictated/' 

tn  pursuit  of  this  plan^  our  Author,  in  hia  second  Sernaon,  frovEi  tf^e 
thirteenlH  of  Matthew,  37,  38,  and  39  Verses,  proceeds  to  conaider 
tEe  earliest  effbrts  of  the  Tempter,  in  the  se<luct]on  of  our  first  parents,' 
-vihom  be  jitstly  regards 'as  having  heen  endowed^  by  their  Creator^ 
VfiAi  every  quality  that  Was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  tempitab-. 
tion>  and  to  persevere  in  their  dnty. 

<^.  Hence  it  follows^  that  tlie  first  o^nce  wliich  man  committed  agaiiei 
il^e  law  of  his  Maker  (whatever  might  be  the  subtlety  employed  to  per*. 
9uade  him  tp  the  comm^ssiou  of  it)  was  unquestionably  a  xzilful  an<jk 
ffCGSUjitptuom  pffence,  ue*  a  transgression  of  some  known  duty,  a  de«^ 

partsr^ 
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partufc  from  the  declared  will  of  God,  in  cotnpliance  with  his  oWti  "will^ 
and  with  the  solicitations  of  an  enemy-ltoth  to  (iod  and*hlm«eif. 

'*  ilespecttng  the  partidoiar  command,  by  the  ram^rwsion  of  which f 
our  first  parents  fell  from  thmr  native  inqoteuoe  alKl'  piiirity-,  it  is  limply  - 
recorded  in  the  sacl^ed  irocd ;  without  any  additi4)nal  informatioA  as  to 
the  inherent  properties,  or  the  mystical  ngniilcation,    c^T  the  Ttee  of 
Knowledge,  or  the  Treo  Qf  Lifo     But  we  loam,  that  the  Tempter,  sue* 
eeeded  in  preraiiing  upon  the  vicUins  of  h^  auhtltHy  to  receive  a  verj^' 
difiercnt  notion  of  .these  from  that  wkich^God  had  revealed  to  them ;  and.-* 
that  their  believing  in  him  rather  than  in  Ctox>,  was  .the  CAuye.  of.  their  siu  1 
and  their  condemnation.      Thus  it  appears  X\\U  t'lo  \cry  iirst  p.fiTcac^  , 
wiiich   man  committed  orlgiuat^  in  a  dii>Mtc/,uf  llie  D/r/jj*^,  ziioyrf^  ^ 
wronght  in  him  by  the  suggestio  .s  of  the  Kvil/S pint/    Unbelief  produced  « 
disobedience;   disobedience,  condemnation   to  misery  and  death:    and; 
ihxi  only  hope  held  out  to  him  of  a  recovery  from  that"  state  pf  guilt 
and  punishment,  was  to  be  obtained  through  his  belief  iri  a  new  revetal»"  ' 
tiqn,  thereupon  Touchsafed  to' him,  and  prtfposed'aiii  a  tfesK'triA  of  hiSv 
//«VA.»  -  '    '  -'  •      -  /^ 

Tlie  great  caution  which  Mr.  Van  Mildert  displays,  in  aFoiaing.aU 
discussions  of  unes$(eQtial  points,  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
notice,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures^  is  hi^dy  creditable  to  his  judgr . 
ment.  In  this  sermon  he  takes  a  view  of  .Infidelity  in  general,  and  ' 
particularly  of  Heatlien  Idolatry,  before  the  coining  of  <!^hnst.  Hid 
reasontn«^  on  this  part  of  his  subject  is  highly  satisiactot*r  and  tonvin* 
cing.  lie  considers  Paganism  as  originating  in  a  miful-  departur^ 
from  the  truth  ;  for  as  mati  was  never,  from  his  creation,  left  fo.hitn^* 
self,  he  must,  of  course,  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and, 
consequently,  the  introduction  of  fal:>e  divinities  can  ouly  be  regarded 
^a  a  wilful  sipostacy  from  him> 

^'  When  we  thus .  inv«^tgate  the  nature  and  origin  of  false  Religion, 
its  hcinousness,  as  involving  the  guilt  of  prcsuniptiious  opposition  to  the 
Divine  will,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed.  -  It  i.s,>  therefore,  birt  a  vain  apo- 
logy for  Heathenism  (when  we  speak  of  its.ftmt  Orifrin  mu}  introdnefion) 
to  treat  it  a^  the  harmless  invention  of  poorc{ unenlightened  mortals,* la«^ 
bouring,  with  good  intentions,  but  under  invmcibie  ignoi*'.ince,  to  dis.- 
cover  the  true  God,  and  to  perform  to  hSm  an  acchptabto'  service.  Nei* 
thLT  ¥viil  it  avail  (for  the  vindication  of  the  eariies't  apo«tate^,  eltTeasf, 
from  the  true  l^^aith)  to  hava  recourse  to  th osd '<  refined  ^\^  S^Nedous' 
theories,  by  whioh  ingenious  men  hate  endeavoi]ri>d  to  coiieeal  tha  de#-  ' 
formities  of  the  Gentil :  superstitions^  under  the  tinemblance  of  {HQ>f<mn4  * 
qay^rical  iustruetioa;  rep  ref^  en  ting  them  as  usefal  p;>!it>cal  imstitlitions  •  ^ 
Bay,  even  dignifying  the  objects  of  Pagau  worshii)  with  ihef  appellafi^it^ 
of  ^' el<5gant  Divinities;*'  and  extolling  them  as  the  inrcHHon  of  \vT3f)  ' 
and  discerning  minds.  W^'hereas  the  fact  appCfiri  ta.bffyCM^ly.tUi^  thtaE 
ataiikind  had  b^vn  from  the  beginiiing  in  Pf|^sv>'^!V?B  ^^.: ^^Q«|0»p  ^rue  .f) 
Hclij;ion  ;  but  that  the  founders  of  .HcathyMi^^dvJati^w  .'i.^f^frsfjk^.'thft  ^i; 
Lord,''  that  they  might' '*  serve  slrangiD  gocfs.**^^  Thw  is  Juniforml^  th^w-t 
language  of 'Scripture;  and  livery  thing  that  we  c:Mi  CQll^ct  from^tpry  .. 
COifiirm«  Jbc  trutij  qf  tijis  xeprcseiit^tiQa';'* '  '  ... 
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The  ^polp^its  for  Heatheniinij  for  in  these  days  there  is  nothings 
hbwfer  corrupt^  th^t  does  not  fiod  aa  apologist,  Mill  have  some  dit- 
^iiQulty,  with  all  their  ingeniiity,  to  aiis.wer  tfae  arguments  of  odr 
'Author^  ivi|ich  are  fyf^^x  supported  by  soine  strong  proois  derived 
frpm  a  ^nsideratton  of  the  nVes  aiid  cerpno^im  of  the  Heathens,  par- 
tiguhiriy  of  Anmal  S^acriAcf^it. 

.  Id  the  thiri  tsttrmon/tfae  InfideKty  of  the  Je^s,  and  their  opposittoi) 
0  the  Goqpel  ou  its  first  promulgation,  are  considered.  Tl)6  text  is 
taktfa  from  the  34th  and  d5tli  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Liikc. 
In  i^M  fourth,  irom  Pslam  ii.  verse  50.  a  view  is  taken  of  the  oppo-^ 
^tion  of  the  Heathens  to  the  Gospel,  from  its  first  promulgation  to 
j^  reign  of  Coostantine.  Among  uie  means  employti^  by  these  per« 
ver^  men,,  for  imi>edi'ng  its  progress,  calumnj/  was'uot  the  least 
jbrmidabie ;  an  engtni^  ^^Mcji  h^  been  used  iii  all  age^  for  the  sauic 
minister  purposes. 

^^  Many  af  the  sl^nderoi^t  accusations  brought  against  the  primitire 
Christians  are  of  so  disgusting  and  improbable  a  kind,  that  ii  were  d  sir- 
abli*  to  P4SS  them  over  if  holly  in  silence,  did  they  not  altord  striking 
proofs  of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  malice,  or  those 'by  .wbuoi  the 
fjrosp.  1  Wa*t  tradl.ce^.  In  addition  to  the  incohsiKteiit  cliarg  s  of  credulity, 
superstition,  enthusiasm,  or  brutish  stupidity,  on  the  Wii:  hand;  and  of 
olBtinate  unbelief,  atheistical  impiety,  h  v  pucri&;|r,  and  impostaTi\  ou  the 
other;  such  was  the  strange  miscunceptio'n,  or  rather  (as  )re  must 
deem  it)  the  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  Gospel,  by  its  Heathen  ppl 
poneots,  that  they  contiuiiaJly  reviled  Ms  dis(  iples  as  murderers  ^f 
infants,  as  cannibals,  as  addicted  to  inx^estiious  practices,  as  pretenders 
to  msglC}  as  worsh  ppers  of  the  Sun,  and  a^  idolatont  payijig  adoration' 
tq'th.  grossest  objects.  Nothing  of  this  kind  Was  omitted^  which  could 
|)y  any  possible  perTCrsion  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  their  HcUgion,  be 
employed  to  vilify  the  dcfoted  objects  of  their  hatred,  and  induce  the 
ignorant  multitude  to  regard  them  is  the  most  in^^oqs  of  mankind. 

^^  Bat  besidi^s  tbeae  fouler  calumnies,  (which  may  seem  rather' to  haTe 
beea  addressed  to  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  than  to  nien  ot  knowledge 
and  understanding,)  infectives  of  a  higher  strain^  and  sophistry  of  a  more 
subtle  deseription,  were  employed,  Co  ensnare  the  minds  of  tbbfe  upon 
whom  baser  arts  might  not  'prcvaiK  Literary  talents,  of  no  intan  disi 
tineilon,  were  exercised,  in  endeavouring  to  dt^eat  a  system,  wl.icli 
•  threatened  the  downfall  of  the  boasted  philosophy  df  the  Heathen  worid^ 
ao  less  than  the  destruction  of  tlyose  supt&rfttitions,  with  which  philoso. 
phers,  (however  inconsistently  with  the  character  of  honest  men,)  dicmcd 
It  eipcdient  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant.  Chriatianity,  indeed,  h«d  no 
enemies  more  inreterate  than  the  inflated  and  proud  phirosophcrs.  who 
1mk|  aequlitd^  and  were  resolutely  dctcrmiiied  to  maiutain,  pos&cscion  of 
the  pttb%  car,'! 

The  Christinil  philbsonhersj  or  miher  philosnphists,  of  the  last  ccn- 
taxf,  we»^  fNK  lesBf  htveterate  in'  their  enmity  io  ihe  Gospel  of  Chrij»t, 
thali  the  fleddieii  philosi^bers  of  the  turly  ages.  In  theJ^ifA  $cr- 
iaali,Uie*iatneti^  b  continued  until  the  end  of  lb«  sixth  century «  and 
ihe'<down£4U  of  Pi^^ism.    Here  some  ver}-  judicious  observHtiona 
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itKcixr  on  the  conv^sion  of  4he  emperor  Constautinc^to  ChristicMty ;  ia- 
iiDspect  of  which  cventj  the  author,  though  he  ofl'er»no  dccicied  opafttolf 
iqpon  it,  seems  iucliued  to  acquiesce  in  the  t^tb  of  the  aecouot  given 
ii  Eiisebiiis;  which  is  certakily  less  open  to  a  suspicion  of  partialiiy,^ 
than  that  of  Julian  or  of  Zostoms  is  to  an  imputation  of  prejudicl^/' 
llie  following  tkeCch  of  the  character  of  t}ic  great  apostate  Jm$n  is. 
.ably  drawn. 

^^  Julian  4uid  the  early  advantage  of  «  Ckristian  odneatfon ;  kmt^  haim' 
li^re  hU  principles  were  welUformed^  he  ^^11  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
dangerous  sophists,  men  bigotted  to  the  reveries  oC  Paganism^  sabt1i%' 
imposing,  and  anvearied  in  their  efforts  tm  crash  the  Gospel^  and  to  brin^ 
teck  the  reign  of  Gentile  philosophy.     Under  the  guidance  of  6«eh  meny 
a  yoathfal  miad,  so  vain,  afl4  so  susceptible  of  flattecy  ind  Dsiieh^^dd,  as 
that  of  Julian,  coald  hardly  escape  contamination.   llnt%ef»re  he  Ml  into  ■< 
these  hands,  and  even  whilst  he  wasnndcr  the  tuition  of  Christian  instroe* 
tors,  ho  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  the  Gospel, 
aad  a  partiality  to  ileathenism,   which  predisposed  ham  to  listen  with 
eagcrne^is  to  those  who  were  mo^t  ready  to  lead  faiif  astray.     liis  pre* 
judices   in   this  respect  were  aho  heighteaetl  by  personal  resentment 
toward:*  hi«  imperial  relations ;  'rom  whom,  thoni^h  professing  Chris tiani* 
iy^  it  must  be  acl^nowlcdged  that  he  liad  ex|)erJemcod  the  most  imuatttrsil ' 
treatment. 

^^  These  cc^nsideratjons,  however^  afford  but  a  slender  apology  tot 
one,  whose  taliMits  have  bctm  exto1)cd  by  his  admifers,  as  far  above.the 
common  standard  of  exceltouae.  And  even  thoii^h  wc  should  estimate 
him  (more  jiutly^  perhaps,)  as  a  man  of  briKUnt,  rather  than  of  solid 
parts,  still  it  would  not  be  eas}'  to  find  an  excnse  for  so  miserable  a  per# 
¥e^ion  of  theai,  as  his  a^iosta^y  from  thai  Gospel  exhihtts.  If,  however, 
-wp  are  to  doubt  the  sinieerity  of  Julian's  belief  in  Paganism,  his  under* 
standing  is  only  vindicated  at  the  expcqce  of  his  moral  character;  nay, 
he  stands  convicted  as  doubly  a  hypocrite,,  believing  neither  in  Heathen- 
istfn  no;-  Citftstiaoify,  yot  occasionally  professing  both,  maintaining  with 
the  great(*st  pertinacity  ppinions  which  he  ^ocretty  despised)  9i(d  perse* 
cntin^  one  religion,  onfy  because  it  was  jrrecoo4.i!ea2iile  with  ai^otiier, 
vhich  he  bcW  in  equjH  pon tempt. 

'^  Out  of  Julian's  attachment  to  llealhen  Idolatry,  and  his  belief  In 
.  the  grossest  of  its  absurdities,  his  own  admirers  will  hardly  snifer  us  to 
doubt.  They  represent  him  as  most  scrupulously  observant  uf  its  supeiv 
atitions :  and  it  is  the  boast  of  his  great  paneg}  rist,  Libaiuns,  that,  far 
from  admitfing  Volytheisin  only  in  arehncd  and  mystical  (reuse,  he  adopt* 
W  it  in  its  Tulgar  aceejUation,  with  as  maph  credulity  as  the  most  Hlltcr^(o 
of  hrs  subjects 

^*  If  this  representation  gf  him  be  true,  weeannot  but  Considef  Julian 
as  thoroughly  devoted  to  thut  Religion  of  Satan ;  and;  in  ord^r  to  account 
for  such  strange  infatuation  in  one  who,  in  (i»  infant  years,  hic^  V^a. 
trained  to  the  Christian  Faith,  we  must  either  suppose  Kim  to  In^vc  been 
deceived,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  by  the  malicious  artifices  of  those   ' 
who  laboured  to  iuttiatd  him  intp  its  abf>minable  mysteries ;  or  th^t,  .be«  ^ 
Ing  afterwards  ^^ftiven  up  to  a  reprobate  inindV'    the  Kvi!  Spirit  was 
pendkted  to  y^ovK  upon  him  by  diabolical  illusious,  and  to  plunge  him 
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^titt*furtlitr  into  the  depths  of  perdition.  Nor,  perhaps,  will  they,  who 
<|fny;  eoMitcr-fioaie  TeryaraAgc  and  inyrteri6ufl  trd^n^atdtidtis,  recorded  uf 
Jffll)^'  ajiU  bifi^a^hociatcs,  be  disinclio^^d  to  adopt  this  taitrr  opinion.  * 
^,  '^]JSv^li^^t  .s  r^^pugi)ftftt  to  a\\  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
to  .supaojic  that  Gi>d,cvcr.h^r^n6  the  hearty  of  tkoae,  wiio- ha?e  not 
the'inbeiv^s  already  hardened,  them,  by  wilful  impiety. an4- opposition  to 
the. truth;  so  do  we  find  in  Julian  a  striking  instance  ol a  inan,  deter- 
S&ined,  aTmost  from  the  beginning,  to  involve  hiniiiclf  in  the  sin  of  apos^ 
tacy,  VV hat  excuse, 'indeed,  can  be  alledged  for  such  a  man;  one  who 
HAf  accustomed  to*  VetgK,  to  examine,  and  accurately  to  judge,  in  all 
C|<her  matter*  ;.  and  who  was  on^y  bftod,  willully  blind,  in  the  momtnt- 
Qfi9  concern  of  SalTa'ion?  He  saw,  he  could  not  but  see,  th."^  excellence 
r  oC  ChriBtiaiiity>  He  had  every  opportunity  presented  to  him  of  examiu« 
ihg  its  pro4>fs,  and  appreciating  its  value,  lie  had  been  accustomed  to 
read. the  Holy  .Scriptures,  to  hear  them  explained  and  to  observe  with 
great  ^aetitude  thatnbst  soltTun  ordinances  of  the  Church.  iNay,  even 
aftef"  his  release  from  the  restraints  ot  teition,  he  went  so  far  as  to  pro^ 
fesa  some  degree  of  reverence  and  zea!  for  the  Gospel. 

<'  .i3ut'this  dissimulation  he  only  deemed  it  expedient  to  pract«o',  so 
long  as  he  was,  in  some  degree,  dependent  upon  others.  No  sqoni'r  wug 
he.raised  to^a  joint  share  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  than  he  threw  olf  the 
mask,  and  began  to  discover  evident  symptoms  of  that  disposition^  which, 
upon  his  succeeding  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Empire,  display  e4 
itself  without  reserve." 

The  meaiii  employed  by  this  active  agent  of  the  Tempter,  for  the 
acconiplisbincnt  of.  his  purpose,  uud  lhe,eft'ects  which  ihqy  pnducrd, 
ar,e  succinctly  but  perspicuously  expounded  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
couise;  the  A^Liole  of  which  is  written  Nvith  considerable  ability. 
The  JuaM'Sif  niotn^exhibits  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahometanism  ;  of 
wiiichv  and  of.ito  founder^  xhe  following  very  judicious  observations 
occur: 

^'  The  religion  of  Mahomet  ha^  this  strikirig  peculiarity,  that  it  bears 
■witness  to  the  trnihj  while  it  |)ropagaus  a  lye.  'l)ioii;jI»  fo^inded  if  self 
0ti  imposture,  it  does  not  charge  uith  imi^ohti  re  either  Judaism  or  Christie 
anity ;  but  recognizes  both  as'tiue.  It  admits  the  ^lirailcii  both  of  (ho 
Old^nd  New  IVtitament.  It  affects  to  rever-  npe  the  autiiority  of  Mo^es 
frid  of  Christ;  but  brings  against  their  discipk>  t  i.e.  improbable  cbaige 
of  falsifying  those  Scripturt's,  nhich  in  comnion  wiili  them  it  profesH'S  to 
fevere.  Jlence,  some  have  cor.sidcrcd  this  hcti'roi;cuc<)us  compoaud, 
rathei!  as  a  system  of  Heresy,  than  of  Infidelity  ;  because  it  admits,  in 
general  terms,  the  pretensions  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  deprives  it  of  its 
most  important  truths,  by  suppoiiincj  a  mutilation  or  interpolation  of  the 
Scriptures;  th^very  pretext  which  iiere.My  usually  assumes,  to  favour  if^ 
own  purposes.  Thus  we  may  easily  account  for  the  romplaccncy  %\iih 
which  modern  Deists  and  Sociniaiii  appear  to  regard  tiie  Koran,  i  hey 
adtnire  it,  because  it  sets  aside  those  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Divinity  of.  Christ,  and  the  Sacrifice  up*m  the  Cro^:> :  and  pre- 
pares tht:\*iiy,  for  what  the  former  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  title  of 
.Katur^  Hcii^ipHj  0)10  tJ^Q  l^t^Tp  with  t{iat  of  liVaUou^  (;hfi^tiauity.  . 

V^  But 
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*'  Bn.t  soTnu  writers,  not  apparently  of  this  description,  have  takca 

pains  to  n'^>resi>jit  Mahomet  rithcr  as  a  well-intentioned  reform,  r,  or  aa 

honest  enthusiast,  tli:ri  as  a  wilful  promofer  of  talschooil  and  mischief. 

Ilie^  acknowJcdi;e,  thar  hl^;  zual  carried  h}m  into  the  most  culpable,  exr 

trancnncios ;  but  arc  williug  to  find  an  apology  for  its  etctss,  iu  tho 

oppoidtion  which  >vas  at  lirst  made  to  his  almost  laudable  designs,  and  iii 

the  unwillingness  of  those,  whose  rciormaiion  he  desired,  to  reliJiquisfi 

their  ancienf  prf\JMdices.     Nay,  they  view  him  as'a  man,  dcsirouSj  not 

pnJy  fo  reclaim  his  conntrymou  from  Heathen  idolatry,  but  to  correct  the 

errors  and  abuses  ivhich'had  crept  into  Christianity  itself;  and  they  in- 

I     dine   to  exjuSe  the  violence  of  his  proceedings  respecting  the  latter,  as 

I     well  as  the  former,  by  insinnating  that  it  was  become  almost  too  corrupt . 

'•     to  Ik'  reformed,   by  any  other  means  th'4U  t)xoS^  which  M;ihomct  cm- 

I     ployed. 

'■^  Thns,  as  if  the  purity  of  his  moiives  were  unqnefitionable,  it  has 

;      been  remarketi,   that  ^'  hjs  -deslj^n  of  bringing  the  Pagan   Arabs  to  the 

knonled^c  of  the  true  God,  was  uoble,  and  highly  to  bp  commended  :'* 

("^aleV  Preface  to  the  Koran,  Vol.  I.  p.  61.)  and  the  author^  who  thus 

writes,  is  much  oifcnded  with  the  learned  Prideanx,  who' more  pertinently 

observes,  that  the  Impostor  "  forced  tht:  Arabs  to  exchange  their  Idolatry 

for  another  religion  altogether  as  bad."     (Hrideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet^ 

p.  57. )     But,  may  we  net  justly  ask,  what  there  is  "  to  b:r  commended," 

even  in  the  design  itself,  much  less  in  the  execution  of  it  ?  Mahomet  preacliT 

cd.  It  is  true,  belief  in  one  God,  to  the  exclusion  otthe  numberless  idols  of 

PoU-tlieism  :  but  to  thii  fundamental  article  of  faith,  he  made  it  an  indis^ 

pensable  ajditjon,  that  they  should  believe  in  him^  as  the  Prophet  and 

Apostle  of  (rod.     Where,  then,  is  the  diOVrence,  in  point  of  religion* 

truth    and  saTing   knowledge,    between  a   i*agin   and   a   Mahometan? 

When  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare,  that  '^  there  is  none  other  name  nn^ 

der  h.^*avea  given  among  uien,  whereby  we  must. be.saved,  (Acts  i  v.    12.) 

I     but  only  tl\e  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  is  it  to  be  supposed,  thai 

\    the  disciples  of  A|ahomet  are  acceptable  to  God,  mciely  because  they 

p>  renonnce  the  worslup  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  the  service  of  Fo,  or.any 

\    such  scn'veiess  idolatry?     As  there  is  but  one  God,  so  is  there  but  duo 

Mediator,  and   cnly  one- mode  of  SaWation,  hitherto  revealed   to  us: 

,    and  as   Salvation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion,  how  can  it  be  said, 

liiat  iMahpmetanism  is,  properly  speaking,  more  efficacious  than  even 

PagaiKsm  itself?     If,  however,  it  bci  contcndoti,  that  to, convert  men 

from   Idolatry,  4s  to  prepare  them  for  the  rea*ption  of  the  Gospel ;  it  i» 

obviouas  to  reply,  that  this  seems  to  have  been  very  fijr  from  ilie  dosigii 

of  alaJiomet ;  nor  do  we  hitherto  sec  any  such  ctiects  produced  by  hif 

*ystein  :   no  people  bejng  more  stubborn,  and  hardened  against  Ciiristi^ 

anity,   than  hi*  blind  and  fanatical  dispiplea." 

Sale  is  not  the  only  writer  who  ha.s  spoken  favourably  of  this  Aoti-t 
Christian  code,  which  !:as  been  trarisl^led  into  French  and  Italian.  A 
pretty  subject  iot  eulogy,  forsoolli^  when  its  contents  are  duly  con- 
sidered. 

'*  In  thij!  volume  of  perfection,  arc  advanced,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing xuscrtious:    that  both  Jews  and  Christians  are  Idolatcis;  that 

,        "      .  '     '  '  tb9 
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the  Apostles  imd  Patriarchs  were  Mahometans;  that  the  An gr?5  ^r/^^r/ 
shipped  Adam,  and  tl)at  the  Fallen  Angel:»  ^^rv  driven  from  Ueavcn  for 
not  doing  80  ;  that  our  Blessed' Safioiir  was  ncithe/'-God,  nor  the  Sob  of 
i*od;  and  dial  he  assuretl  Mahomet  of  this,  in  a  conference  hUIi  him 
And  the  Almighty;  yet  that  he  was  both  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God: 
^^et  to  mention  numberless  ahsiirdities,  concerning  the  Creation,  tho 
X>eluge,  the  End  of  the  World,  the  llesiirrection,  and  the  Ihy  of  Judg- 
ment,  too  gross  to  bo  receifcd  hy  any  but  the  most  drhascd  understandr 
ings.  It  is  also  ifitimated;  in  this  extraordinary  production,  that  all  men 
were  originally  pf  pne  ^nd  the  same  Religion,  but  that  God  purposely 
caused  and  ordaioed  thw*m  to  he  of  dilforent  Religions,  by  .sending  anunig 
them  different  Prophits«and  Apostles.  Apw,  this  Is  to  make  God  Uie 
jdlrect  Aathor  of  confusion,  nay,  of  falsehood.  For,  all  diversities  of 
Religion  are  ii;idicatio4>s  ot'er^-or;  fad,  thou;;h  permitted  to  prevail,  for 
the  trial  of  men's  faith,  or  for.  ^hc  punislmient  of  thoiie  nho  '^  will  not 
come  to  God  that  they  may  have  life,'*  (John,  y.  -JO.)  arecTidently  the 
work  of  him,  wh/ase  employment  it  is  to  frustrate  our  saiiration.  What 
doctrine,  then,  can  be  more  characteriijtic  of  the  Kvil  Spirit,  than  this, 
Hfhich  sanctities  error  and  disanion,  as  the  work  of  God? 

^^  Again  ;  the  points  most  insisted  upon  throughout  the  Koran,  ara 
Mnilar  to  those  M'hich  the  Apostle  denoiuin9,te8  ''  carnal  ordinances)^' 
(Ueb.  ix.  10.)  and  ^'  weak  and  beggarly  elements;'*  (Gal.  iv.  9.)  ccre^ 
monials  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  such  aa,  even  lender  the  Mosaic  J^^iw^ 
were  no  otherwise  cBicacious,  than  ^s  implying  faith  in  the  better  things 
of  the  (vospel.  Na}',  many  of  the  ceieraonles  of  Alahoraetani.>m  were 
jdorrowed  (as  has  already  been  observed)  from  Ilciithcn  rituals;  aud  Here 
not  only  burthensome  or  frivolous,  but  absolutely  profane  and  degrading  > 
to  the  Majesty  of  God." 

In  the  seventh  Sermon,  the  progress  of  Iirftdplity  is  tracejl  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  includes^  of  course,  remarks  on  the  Eastern  aiN| 
W^steiTi  Anti-Christs ;  Papal  Usurpation,  Scholastic  Tlieology, .lew ish 
il^abalistical  Theology,  and  Atheistic  Philosophers.  'Ihc  text  is  fruia 
the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  UiirteentU  chapter  of  St.  M alike w  ^ 
*'  fVhife  men  slept  /Us  Ciiemy  came  afiU  sozced  tares.** 

**  Abnndant  also  were  the  tares  of  heresy,  of  suprr^titton,  and  of 
infidelity,  which  were  f^own,  during  this  long  night  of  spiritnal  darkness. 
Corruptions,  both  in  faith  and  practice,  increased  to  such  magnitude 
and  extent,  as  would  seem  almost  incredible,  to  those  who  hafe  not  wc)l 
etiidied  the  pervcrseness  of  the  hor>an  heart.  Sometimes,  the  tno«.t  frU 
Tolous  subjects  of  dispute  5ufKced  to  distract  the  Christian  frorld,  and  to 
prodnce  implacaMe  animosity  and  hatred.  At  othcF  timet!,  the  most  per- 
nicious errors  were  admitted  without  reluctance.  |''or  pne  entire  century, 
the  Church  ^as  cUtided  between  th(5  advocates  and  the  o^iponents  of  lma*^tf 
Wonhip;  a  contet>t,  decided,  at  !a«<t,  in  faYour  of  thii  votaries  o(  ido- 
latry, who  adhered  to  their  Fuperstitious  Teneration  for  images,  n*lics, 
•Ad  every  other  fopfiery  of^aganism,  wieli  far  more  tenacious  regard, 
th^  they  did  to  the  essential  ^octrii)C9  of  Salyatic^n.  l\i  the  niy^l  fen- 
tnry.  Polemical  acrimony  was  rouM>d.  My  a  di^cussMon  of  the  knotty 
|«int9  of  Predestination  and  Transubst)iutlati«u ';  the  latter  of  which  ob. 
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t^ed  a  signal  t.-iuTiph  ov^  Reason  and  the  Scriptures.  Every  error 
and  cor^Qpri.Mi  of  Popory  was,  aboat  this  period,  established  and  con* 
fermcd ;  and  now  it  n  as,  that  ir^  Pope  Nicholas  was  remarkably  Terifiod 
St.  P^^ls  prediction  of  ^^  the  man  of  siQ,^'  speaking  of  hiinself  as  God, 
and  as  the  debated  Jmlge  of  the  earth. 

f^  It  were  aimQ.st  an  endloS)  task,  to  detail,  from  the  hi»;torics  of  this 
and  the  surcoeding  cc»nMiries,  b  for  tho  Reformation,  the  continual 
^ijiisms  ai|d  con  troy  t^C^ies  between  the  Eastern  ^nd  Western  Churches; 
the  rapid  succession  of  Popes  of  thi'  most  infamoqs  character;  the  almo9t 
uQiTersal  Ignorance  and  cor^nptjon  of  the  Clergy;  the  lying  \Yontjlers  ^f 
monkffh  legends;  the  absolntO  prohibition  to  the  Laity  of  the  use  of  the 
Scrtptares;  the  ^ndalou^  yices  vhich  hence  prevailed  among  all  orden^ 
and  descriptions  9f  men;  the  roviyat  of  old  heresies,  and  the  fabrication 
of  n^woqes;  in  short,  that  almost  general  defection  from  purity  and 
irnth,  which  jfarc  to  the  Christian  world  ther^ppearance  of  a  land 
wht're  men  **  ^at  tii  darknt-ss  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  rather  than 
where  the  light  of  the  Gosfiel  had  arisen,  and  ''  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  been  revealed." 

Tlins  lamentably  d^sbs^sed  as  the  Christian  character  was  at  tlii,* 
period  ol  tr.ental  darkness^  it  was  rendeiecl  still  \yorse  by  the  spirit  of 
p^:,'/GsopJuzih>'  upon  religioits  subjects^  which  now  began  to  prevail ; 
aiiti  to  jnotiutij  tlifs  jiiost  >YaefuI  effects.  The  Jews,  too,  joined  the 
Saniceiis  in  oppqaition  to  Christis^nity;  the  Divine  |:'^^under  of  wlucli 
tbiH  ol)9tpi^te  and  pLTvcrse  race  most  inipiously  blasphemed  in  their 
pruf/ers  to  the  Almighty.  To  these  w^ctchjjd  men-  was  the  world 
iiKk-bted  for  tbj|t  Cahulikical  Theohgi/,  which  was  the  offjspring  of 
porrupted  heatts  and  bewildered  imaginations. 

'^  This  strange  and  anomalous  prodncti(>n  almost  defies  analysis.  It 
pretends  to  arrjve  at  a  Knowledge  of  Divine  things,  not,  as  true  philoso- 
phy would  do,  by  deductions  from  some  gene  rally -acknowledged  princj- 
>  pies  of  science  ;  qor,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  theology,  by  refqr- 
enc«  to  truths  made  known  through  the  medium  of  Divine  iiovthUiou; 
|i!it,  by  a  raixtn^e  of  the  most"  wild  and  inconj^r/ious  lonet?  of  various 
philosophical  systems,  with  unauthorized  traditions^  presumed  to  be  of 
JDivine  authority,  y^i  totally  irreconcileable  with  those  Scriptures,  which 
the  Jews  vrofc.^icd  to  reverence  as  the  word  of  Clod,  jicuce  a  qoniusrd 
ma*^  of  ^crrpture,  'fradilion,  Physics,  aiui  Metaphysics,  in  which  the 
jmaginatiori  was  left  to  wander,  without  any  guide  to  direct  it,  or  any 
rule  of  interpretation,  to  preserve  it  from  devhiting  into  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  perpicioiis  errors. 

^^  The  oii^in  (i(  this  Bingular  phcnomcpon  it]  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertaij^.  For,  this  syptem  must  not  ))e  coa- 
fo'inded  with  the  genuine  Cabala,  or  Tradition,  luld  by  the  anciint  Jews, 
before  tHc  coihing  of  Christ;  which  was  rather  a  UYode  of  interpreting 
the  written  Law  and  tHc  Prophets,  by  commentaries  of  establLshed  au« 
thorit^'  ill 'the  Synagogoc,  thalj^  an  attempt  of  unauthorized  indi\idualsj 
io  frame  for  themselves,,  or  to  impose  upt*n  others,  a  code  of  Philosophi- 
cal DtT.iiity.  But  the  Cabalistic  'i'heoiogy  of  the  middle  ages  was  evi. 
^iitly  derived  from  more  impure  sources,     lii  its  earliest  fetate,  we  may 

'  ,  I  discover 
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dtsf:uver  in  it  niany  vestiges  of  the  ancient  K^yptian,  Pythagorean,  znA 
PJatOnic  systems.  As  we  advance  farther,  towards  the  time  of  the  revi- 
val of  letters,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  stibtleties  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  give  it  a  new  aspt-ct:  and  among  <h«.*  labour*)  of 
its  still  more  recent  expositors,  arc  found  some  tenets  of  almost  every  ec* 
jcentric  or  mystical  sect ;  coiMtriBu<tii)g  to  render  it  a  stiH  more  confused 
and  inexplicable  jargon. 

''  Such  being  the  composition  of  Cabalistic  science,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prized, if  it  contain  many  things  incapable  of  proof,  many  that  are  evi- 
dently repugnant. to  truth,  and  still  more  that  are  utterly  uninteiHgible/ 
To  attempt  an  examination  of  it  upon  Scripture  principles,  were  a' waste 
of  time;  and  to  refute  it  seriously  as  'a, phUo.yophkal  system,'  were  hardly 
leis  so.  That,  in  many  instances,  the  Cabalistic  writcn»'  thomseives  un« 
jdarstood  not  what  they  wrote,  is  the  most  probable,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  favourable,  conjecture,  that  can  be  matlc  for  thera ;  since,  even  in 
those  passages  which  are  most  intelligible,  we  arc  contij>ually  disgusted 
by  profane  reveries,  equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  in  absurdity,  the  ex- 
ploded follies  of  the  Valentiuians,  the  Gnostics,  and  other  similar  fana^ 
tics  of  older  date.  Nay  more;  it  is  evidont,  that  whatever  opinion  may 
have  been  entertaim^,  by  the  Jews  themselve.-?,  6f  the  sublime  and  re- 
pondite  wisdom  of  this  wretched  attempt  at  Divine  Philosophy,  it  is  much 
jnore  nearly  allied  to  absolute  Inlidelity,  to  Deism,  and  even  Atheism, 
than  to  true  lleligion.  To  instance  in  one  point  only,  among  many 
.Others*  It  is  one  of  its  fundamental  principles,  that  every  thing  emanates 
necessarilij  from  the  Deity,  as  the  frfuntain  of  its  being,  wrthont  any  act 
pf  volition  on  the  part  of  its  Creator,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  its  sepa- 
rate state  of  existence,  is  to  be  resolved  attain  into  the  Divine  essence. 
Hero  wc  sec  that  dangerous  pantheistic  notion,  which  l)as  nothing  to 
support  it  but  vain  imagination:  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Holy 
Writ:  and  which,  when  admitted,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  Heligion,  by 
divesting  the  soul  of  its  immortality,  and  the  Creator  of  his  moral  and 
fDven  physical  Attributes. 

*'  Can  we,  then,  sufficiently  express  our  horror  and  asfonishmentj 
that  the  Jews,  the  very  people,  whose  lleligion  was  wholly  built  on  Di- 
vine Revelation,  and  upholden  by  a  visible  Theocracy,  and  through 
whom  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  illgh  had  been  manifested  to  the  world  ; 
^houFd  so  far  forget  the  original  foiindaiions  of  tlioir  belief,  as  to  admit 
jnto  their  creed  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  ppcculations  that  ever  issued 
from  the  human  brain  ;  and  *o  substitute,  for  the  pure  doci  rines  of  God*s 
irord,  the  most  despicable  remnants  pf  false  Philosophy  and  fabulous 
Tradition?  What  a  melancholy  instance  docs  tills  aftord,  of  the  danger 
pf  corrupting  Divine  Truths  by  human  inventions ;  and  of  the  awful 
ponsequences  of  provoking  the  Almighty,  by  apostacy  frgm  the  Faith,  to 
give  up  his  creatures  to  error  and  infatuation  l'^ 

In  the  eighth  Sermon  are  traced  the  progress  of  Infidelity  under  the 
Protestant  Reformation ;  ciforts  to  overthrow  the  Reformation ;  and 
subsequent  efforts  to  make  it  instrumental  to  the  overthrow  of  Revealed 
ilcligion.  The  text  from  12  Corinthians,  vi.  \o.  is,  *^  tVhat  vcncord 
has  Christ  with  Belial  f  This  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  iinpn*s- 
sive  discourses  in  the  uhole  collection.      The  preacher  marks   tic 
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causes  of  the  Heformalion/and  coaiHientr.ou  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formers,  with  a  ttue  Christian  spirit,  neitker  deformed  bv  intemperate 
zeal  ou  tlie  one  hand,  nor  disfigured  by  unwarrantkble  facility  ot  eon- 
cessioo  on  the  other.  He  writes  not  as  a  controversialijrt,  but  as  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  diflfictihies  whicft  the  Reformers  had  tci 
encoMter  ;  of  the  principles  by  which  thfey  were  actuated ;  and  of 

tlieir»coniluct,  Mr.  Van  Mildert 'sfivcs  tAiis  i'ust  and  cuudld  account : 

.ri"  i  .    »     ..' 

*'  The  miserable  corruption!*  of  Cbristianky  nnder  the  IHipal  «siir* 
pation,  and  the  adTantafije  .taken  of  them  by  opponents  of  every  diU 
scrip  lion,  hare  hvvn  already  noticed.  The  few,  whose  wal  for  ptt^^ 
ilciigioii  lotl  thorn  to  pi^ck  o  rcnedy  for  the»o  evils,  conid  nctt  bnt^pcr* 
ceiTe  iiie  almost  iiniunRrable  objtiirles  presented  to  their  view.  Oblo^tiy^ 
or  persecution,  threatened  theia  on  every  side.*  Those  who  adhered  «(i 
the  Papal  system,  from  motives  of  worldly  interest,  wort*,  mmy  and 
powcr.'ul.  Of  those  who  were.wUliug  to  resist  its  encrbachmtiiifK,  not  • 
few  were  hostile  to  O^fistiariity  itself.  From  persons  of  this:de«>cr4|)fron 
t\o  cordial  co-operation  could  be  expected,  in  any  plan  for  the  revival  or 
pure  Christianity,  ho m  ever  ready,  they  ought  be  to  join  i  I'ik^  overtiiroir 
of  its  ambitious  rulers.  Thc^c  obstacles  must  have  been  too  evident,  to 
escape  the  observfttio^i  of  the  first  jieformcrs ;  and  hefice  arisses  a  strdn^j^ 
piy^umptive .  proof  oC  their  sincerity^  in  venturing  to  oicounter  such 
daogers  f9r  the.|GiK>$pe}.*s  $ake. 

^'  Doub^s^  howerdT)  have  been  frequently  fnduuatod,  rc«pectini^  the 
purity  «(  their  motives ;  aqd  in  a  contest,  wtu^re  passion  and  prejudice 
Judjr  on  both  sides,  jmuqli  room  to  operate,  it  is  hadvlly  to  bo  expected, 
that' the  portraits  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  should  be  trans* 
mitted^o.^s^withottt  s«ine  extravagant  colon. ing.  By  liomi:ih  adrobatesy. 
we  cannot  .wonder  to  find  theru  depicted  in  the  most  disadvanta^eojiis 
manner;  while  from  Protestant,  wc  may  sometimes  apprebenda^oon., 
cealment.of  t^^eir  indiscretions  or  miscondfict*  But  it  inmost  rennarkabie^ 
that  lafidel  writers  se^m  to  tiake  peculiar  pl^^as^re  in  reviling  their  charac- 
ters>  and  depreciating. tbfi  YJJue  of  their  ei^ertions*  'l*his  may,  perhaps,' 
be  accounted  for»-if  wc.  oonstdor  the-  nature  of  the  contest  between^ 
Christians  and.  Unbi^li^Yers.  When  ipenf.are  desirous  of  overthrew wii<^ 
Christianity,  the  more  they  ai«  enabled  to  represent  it  as  abounding  wt til 
absarditi^  «94  siiper»titiott9,  the  greater,  ia  tkc. probability. of  their  brtn^*- 
ing  it  into  discredit.  But,  without  such  an  advantage,  > it  is  scarcely  in* 
the  power  of  Infidei;5  to  hold  it  np  as  an  object  uf  coitenifit.  This  seem^ 
to  be  the  most  probable  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  of  the  rancorous  treat- 
ment, i«hich  the  Vrotestant  £UformUio!i  has  experienced  tpom  DcSstica^ 
i^ritera.  From  this  cironvslaoco,  therefore,  we  may  form  Jtnne>e9tlmate 
of  its  real  importance  to  the  support  of  Christianity  itseir^:  since  our  ad- 
TOfsaries^  whoatrt-AHfer  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  Christianity%  ai-o 
generally  more  quick-sighted,  in  discerning  what  is  really  farotirable  or* 
inimical  to  the  sdocass  of  their  plans,  than  those  who  are  ^'  at  ease  in- 
Zion,''  or  inditferentaa  toiliihatcaucerns  its  safety. 

^^  But,  iti«  by  no  nidansinccessary  for  the  vbidication  of  the  Protest- 
ant cause,  (rovch  lesaior  our  present -.view  of  the  subject))  to  proved  that' 
tlui  Kef  or  mers^  tirough  emiacntiy  distinguished  by  their  yirtues^as  w^U 
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as  tilcir  tdlerits^  were  cYempt  from  homan  failings.  They  pMended  tici^ 
the.r  to  absolute  i$cr&ction,  nor  to  preternatural  powers;  iitnfhi«r  did  they' 
assert  any  Diviiu!  commis>«ioii  <if  an  extraordinary  kind,  for  the  ^rput 
work  which  they  had  taken  in  hand*  They  hotiestly  ai^d  oonKcientiou^ly 
urged  their  ubligation  to  obey  God  ra^ther  (tiau  man,  w hep  their  com- 
pliance with  the  arbitrary  iujunrtioiu  of  the  lattei*  bec^Unt  iiH:omj^tibl0 
with  their  clear  and  acknowledged  duty  to  the  former.  Tliiey  did  nut 
presumptuously  oppose  themstive:)  to  bnnian  authority.  On  the  con. 
trary,  they  pr;;:irded  it  with  reterence,  dnd  stfbmitted  to  it,  Whenever 
that  could  be  dune  without  enddngering  their  salvation ;  and  where  \i 
could  not,  they  unaffectedly  deplored  the  nrecslity  of  disobcdii  ntc,  and 
earnestly  deprecated  any  measured  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  b'nity 
of  the  Church.  Such^  at  least,  was*  the  conduct  of  the  principal  tie- 
formers,  in  the  ott/sai  of  their  intp^u-rant  wOrk ;  however  some  of  them 
Qitght,  ifi  ctfier  timex^  depart  frdm  (hose  prihciple^  of  iiiodcfatlon,  and 
of- respect  for  authority,  ciril  and  ecclesiastical. 

^^  Novorthelcss,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  too  much  of  htiiftan  passtoii 
and  infirmity  was  sometimes  biendi  d  with  these  upright  and  iaitdable  mo- 
tives :  of  whieh  the  occasional  \iolence  of  some  chief  leader^  of  the  He« 
formation  afibrds  but  too  clear  a  proof;  This  we  may  readily  alio vr,  nor 
fear  any  advantige  which  may  be  taken  of  the  concession :  hiuee  it  only 
proves,  (what  never  was  denied,)  that  (he  be»t  of  menj  actin<*  in 
tlie  best  r)f  causes,  are  still  humui:  and  that,  in  th^  fa^Ost  Hi^nal  trfj 
umphd  of  God's  faiihful  servants,  there  is  ever  tfO  mti<;h  w^eakncs^  and 
imperfection  discernible  on  <heir  parN,  as  to  show^  ^'  tluit  ii«t  uatO 
^'  thiim^  but  unto  kiu  nau)e>"  must  be  given  the  praise  and  t\k6^iiry  di 
their  success* 

^  ^'  But  candour  requires,  that  wc  should*  separate  the  views  and  prtn* 
01  pies  of  the  Reformers  tliemsel res,  from  those  of  many  who  co-operat^ 
\iith  them,  through  motives  of  interest  and  a?nbition.  Many  Poientatcs 
ip  Europe  nndouiitedly  engaged  in  an  opposition  td' the  Papal  power, 
from  considerations  of  State  policy,  rather  than  of  Religion.  Nor  c»ii 
Mfe  wonder  at  this,  when  we  reliect  upon  the  inordinate  4robiti6n,  with 
which  the,  Roman  Pontitfs  had  grasped  at  secular  power,  and  the  gigantic; 
stridiss  which  tiMsy  had  rostde  towards  nniversaldomiiiion.  It  rather  ought 
to  e^kcite  our  admiration  of  that  omniscient  wisdom,  whieh  can  make  e^en 
the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  subserve  his^fMirpose,  by  bi^higiuff  good 
#ut  of  evil.  For  J  hence  a  host  of  foes  were  collected  against  the^lortiish 
usurpation,  who  regarded  the  Popes  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  as  their 
competitors  for  earthly  Supremacy,  lint,  howeviT  these  might  contrl- 
liute  towards  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  it  were  highly  unjust  to 
confound  with  such  abettors  of  its  cause,  the  excellent  and  illustrious 
characters,  by  whose  labours  it  wa^s  mora  immediately  elfected. 
^  "  it  is  evident,  then,  that  we  cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  this  great  change 
'  in  the  aspect  of  iU'ligion,  without  regarding  it  as  tho  work  of  an  overrdling 
Providence.  Never,  perhaps,  (except  in  the  great  triumph  of  Chri«*ti- 
anity  over  Paganism,)  was  the  Divino interposition  more  conspicuous,  thaif 
in  t$e  success  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  When  wc  ooohider  likew 
iwise,  that  this  great  event  appears  to  have  been  by  no  meantf  t*5e  result  or 
any  preconwrtcd  plan ;.  but  to  have  arise"?  a«  »*  w^ro,  cdsjnallyi  o***  ®^ 
thfi  durcumstanccp  which  presented  themschcb;  one  event  leadii'g  to  ano- 
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fficr^  and  one  snqccssfal  inTe«ri$(atioR  ^e|Mring<  the  way  folr  further 
dikicoveri^s  of  truth ;  we  arc  forciUl)  struck  with  tbe  cYideacc  tlius  alTord* 
ed,  of  its  bcin^;  upholden  bj  more  thau  human  power." 

The  learned  audmr  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  early  spirit  of  lRe-» 
form,  as  manifestect  first  by  certain  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  which 
rejccte<l  some  ofthetcnet»  erf  Popery;  afterwards  by  the  Albigcusea 
and  Wakfertses,  whom  lie  ably  vindicates  froH*  the  aspersiom  of.  Po- 
pish writers;  and  by  die  Lollards  in  En^ljuid;  die  Hussites  ia  Ger- 
maiiy ;  the  Trapioutanes  in  Italy  ;  and  the  Huheouaos,  tlie  Lombttrds^ 
and  the  Turlupins,  &c. .  He  defends  the  Kefornters  from  t|ie  charge  of 
in$ubord:natiou  prcfcjrcd  agauist  ihom  by  their  advcrssoies,  obsei-ving, 
if!  respect  of  those  in  Enj^kuid  in  particular,  that  they  iactcd  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  law  ful  aulltority,  the  Reformation  being  carrierf 
on  here  under  the  direction  of  the  BislK)ps^  "  who  were  Bishops  a» 
truly  ami  apo^toiicolly  constituted  as  any  bisbop.s  upon  earth  ;  and  who, 
in  refusiuf]^  to  submit  to  the  Papal  power,  rofiW'Cd  only  to  sacrifice  theic 
fm  It  jn»t  authority  to  an  usurpation  a^  unjust  in  ita  principles,  a»  it  wa^ 
corrupt  in  it»  practice  "  He  reniarjcs,  that  some  of  the  most  bigotied 
Papists  openly  ascribed  the  refv}rmatioa  to  die  scandalous  abuses  of ' 
power  which  prevailed  hi  the  Roniish  clnndi ;  and  even  sometnne* 
spoke  of  it  ^  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  judgineuta  upon  tW  Papat 
enormities/' 

*^  It  is  aot,  henrcver,  the  Ic^s  pertinaciously  ar«^cd,  ^y  thc»c  wrfter«^ 
that  the  Refonnation  originated  in  pride,  vanity,  evil  comiuplscenco, 
and  the  like;  and  they  infer,  that  its  success  is* not  to  be  wonctcrcd 
at,  be<»iuse  it  fiattcrod  and  encoqragcd  these  corrupt  propenpsities  of 
the  human  heart.  They  compare  its  progress  with  that  of  Mahonji^w 
taniifni  ^  to  whick  they  pretend  that  It  bears  a  strong;  rt'sembUnco,  'iy 
point  of  charaet9r  and  principle.  But,  not  to  mention  Wiat  the  weapons 
of  its  warfare  were  totally  opposite  to  those  which  Mahomet  employed, 
(the  terrors  of  persecution  and  Violence  being  geneirMy  exerted  agatjist 
the  lieforiDatJon, )  these  drnrges  are  manifei»tly  unfoundd.  They  pro- 
ceed upon  an  aasumption,  that  the  ordhunces  of  the  Roinish  Churchy  re. 
lative  to  fating,  confession,  penance,  celibacy,  and  mofikish  seclusion 
fron  the  world,  were  producdre  of  humility,  self-denial,  contineucy, 
and  other  Christian  virtaes  ;  and  that  the  nnaiithorizcd  and  monstrous 
doctrines  which  it  forced  npon  the  belief  of  mankind,  were  conducive  to 
true  faith  and  a  pious  sabi&ission  of  men*s  reasoning  faculties  to  the  rc« 
▼eaJed  will  of  God.  Whereas,  in  truth,  these  ordinance:)  and  tUcse  doc- 
trines were  unfortunately  found  to  have  an  opposite  effect :  sinci*,  by 
Imposing  upon  men  btHthens  too  grievous  to  bo  borne,  and  such  as  hud 
lio  warrant  from  the  Holy^Scriptnrcs,  they  tclnpted  them  either  (o  icU 
in  mere  externals,  or  to  asfiunie  an  appearance  of  sanctity,  whilo  i)\v'y 
secretly  indnlged  in  the  grossest  lusts  of  the  itesh,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
presamptuoits  speculations  of  the  understanding.  That  this  was  too  t^v- 
nerally  the  case,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  although  it  may  readiiy  be  acknow- 
led^ged  that,  oven  in  the  worrit  periods  of  thi;;  corrupt  Church,  som^ 
apleudld  eSO^jMions  were  to  be  foaad^  in  men  ^minuut  for  piety  of  prin. 
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riple  and  'purify  of  condticf,  and  who  frttly  .-idorrtcrf  ttic  Clirisflan  pro-* 
fession.  But  these,  alas  I  appear  to  hare*  Been  of  ra:  c  bcciirrcnce.  From 
those  impieties  and  evfrava^anci^'s,  however,  which  were  almost  the 
tiiiwersal  result  of  the  Corruption  q^,  tlic  llomivh  Chur^'iy  the  more  cor- 
tect  principles  of  the  kefonudUou  te'.uled  to  sctuier^  fri'e  ;  since  while  it 
exacted,  from  all,  true  KvangclicM  holln-j'^'.,; jt  released  tiuui  from  the 
tinnatrfral  and  Urtscriptural  fciitraiai::;  which  had  oiily^  served  as  a  snare 
and  tem^Hition  to  evi!."  '  '   ,      ' 

In  ftifther  justification  of  the  principles  of  the  Ueformationy  tire 
Author  adds  the  ibllovviitg  forcible  arguments  : 

^^  To  those  wb<>  d\\)y  consider  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Charch,  thr  principles  on  whicji  it  is  funnfied^  and  lU  impor- 
tance to  the  very  e.Ki>'i7n-e  of  the  Christian  Faith i  and  to  those  who 
have  that  ref»ard  for  sQiuul  Ui/ch'i/ic^  which  sot»ms  inseparable^  from  Sijirm 
belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Gospv.*!  ;  it  will  ^a^-pcar  indisputably, 
that  every  thini:;  which  militates  ai^aiiist  the  primitive  authority  of  the 
Church,  Or  at^aiust  ''the  Faith  ft:ice  delirercd  -to  the  "^laints/'  has,  so 
far,  a  tendency  to  overfhrow  Christianify  if  self;  or,  at  least,  to  rendtY 
it  inefficacioH!?.  -  That  the  leaders  of  the  iVotestcint  Reformation  did  n  »t 
intend  ^T\y  thinj:  sub\ersive  of  the  priudtite  Constitution  of  the*  (  hurch, 
is  suficieaitly  evident,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  tissertio;js  of  Papists 
to  tht^  contrary.  The  Prtitestants,  ginerally  spoaking,  resistt*d  the  Pope, 
not  in  his  lOpi^copiU  charactrr.a^  Bishop  of  Ro<ue,  nor  'as  ]\Ictrqpoi(tau 
or  Patriarch  in  the  province  o^er  wliich  he  might  have  lawruUv  presided; 
but  as  an  unlawful  Usurjhir  of  authority,  both  ^piritu/il  and  temporal, 
over  provinces,  nay,  over  kin;;doms  and  empirfc;*^  '^^l^P^^y  independent 
of  him.  That  he  was  justly  chargeable  with  this  usnrpi|iion,  .and  there* 
fore  not  entitled  to  ^eir  obedience,  they  proved  from,  the  clearest  evi* 
Aenccs  of  History,'  from  the  testimonies  oltlKj  Fathers  of. the  Church,  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  Holy  ^Vrit.  They  opposed  the  cof:j|^upt  timets  and 
practices  of  the;  Romish  Church,  pot  be«'ause  th^»y.  quei.tionevi  the  ♦power 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  decree  rite?  apd  ceremonies^  nor  its  author^tjf 
in  matters  of  Faith,'  subject  to  the  written  word  of  God ;  but  because 
the  Romish  Chuich  had  arbitrarily  imposed,  both  upon  its  own  ra^*.ml>ers, 
and  upon  members  of  o'ther  Churches,  articles  which  could,  not  beAiil}> 
scribed,  and  services  which  could  not  Ihj  , per  formed,  ^vithout  a.dcp;irtur($ 
from  the  word  of  Cod,  pay.  without  iiuriurii^g  the  guilt  of  ab^lute 
impiety  and  Idolatry.  In  short,  they  argued^  (as. the  Apcstlc  did,)  thai 
there  could  be  no  concord  between  .Christ  aud  Belial ;  and  tjiatthey  were 
under  a  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  Hai|)iiih  Cojpmunion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  shaking  off  the  usurped  domioion^f  the  Pope^ 
because  submission  to  it  was  rendered  iocompati^le  with  thviv  oI>cc(LeuC9 
to  God.  ■  /         .       1 

*'  Thus  far,  we  see  nothing  which  can  fairly  be  construed  into  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Chri.stian  Churchy  no  infringeoieut  of  iis  legitiinat# 
authority,  no  iuj^Hiiation  to  set  aside  i])e  Apostolical  succession  ol  iti 
minister^,  or  to  slight  any  one  article  of  the  true  Cu/Jwlic  Ji{fUh.  Oil  the 
Contrary,  many  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  Reiormlioii  are  well 
Ilaowa  to  ha?c  manifested  an  unshaken  attachaient  to  Kp'iscopaCy,  as  of 
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^Tihe  OTdinance,  and  jealously  to  hare  adhered  to  all  the  gredt  funda- 
meBtai  doctrines  of  Salvation. 

^'  If  these  principles  had  been  universally/  acted  npon,  Tain,  indeed, 
would  have  been  the  efforts  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  to  fix  a  stain  upon 
the  Reformation,  But  he,  who  is  ever  active  to  prevent  evil  from  being 
remedied,  or  good  from  being  carried  into  effect,  found  ready  agents  to 
promote  his  designs.  From  a  resistance  to  oppression  and  usurpation, 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  Violent  tempers,  were  easily  led  to  '^  des- 
pise gOTcrnments,  and  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  though  rendered  Tcner- 
"ible  by  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  Divine  institution.  Others,  from 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in  matters  of 
Faith,  were  too  easily  carried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  of  regarding 
•themselves  as  idfallible :  presiimptuously  framing  Creeds  of  their  own, 
however  unqualified  for  the  undertaking;  measuring  Scripture  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  Reason  ;  and  setting  up  private  judgment,  iu  op- 
position to  all  authority,  human  or  Divine.  Hence,  the  Christian  world 
became  again  exposed  to  the  inroads  «f  Schism  and  Heresy  ;  those  two 
.powerful  co.adjntprs  of  Infidelity,  from  whose  influence^  ^Ve  may  renture 
to  affirm,  that  Christianity  has  experienced  as  much  iiyury,  avfrom  the 
open  attacks  of  its  undisguisid  assailants.*' 

iTie  characters  of  the  Anabaptiats,  the  faiiatidsm'of  t^e  Piintansi  ^nd 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  olhttr  enthusiasts^  coHi blued  with  the  cojc-^ 
ruptioos  of  Poperyj,  ait  this  ]H^riod^  to, debase,  the  pure  rj^iigion  qf 
Christ,  and  increase  the  euQniies  of  the  Ilefornoatipnr^  4 

The  ninth  Sermon  is  devoted ^toithe Origin  and  Progr^as  of  Deism; 
animadversions  on  Herbert,  Hbbbes,  and  Spiuosa  ;  andniin  a  new  sect 
of  Sceptics  in  tJie  seventeenth  century.  In  the  tjsnthj  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  Intidelity  is  pourtrayed  from  the  beginning  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  mcktding  remarks  on  Hume;  the  French  phi-^ 
losopbcrs ;  Gibbon,  and  others.  I'hc  eleventh  contains  art  account  of 
the  Infidelity  of  the  present  age ;  the  French  Revolution,  Paine, 
Godwin,  Geddes;  Heretics,  Schismatics,  Jews,  and  TtirkSi  And 
in  the  twelfth  the  Author  recapitulates  the  foregoing  view ;  exhibits 
proofs  that  Infidelity  originates  in  the  iiiflucivce  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; 
vindicates  this  doctrine  from  the  imputation  of  Manicheism  ;  sbgws  the 
fullilnient  of  Prophecy  in  the  whole  of  the  History ;  answers  objec- 
tions, and  concludes  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  future  Events  relating  to 
the  Church^  >  But  we  must  rcaerve  our  account  of  these  last  Sermons^ 
^hich  contain  tnuch  interesting  niatter>  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
Second  VotQuae,  for  9  future  JN  umber. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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WE  have  iLlready  remarked,  in  our  early  observations  on  Dr.  Pinc- 

Isard's  '^  Notes/'  the  accommodating  inode,  which,  throughout  the 
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>vark^  lie  appears  to  have  adopted,  of  stepping  aside  to  infiiilge  hmv 
selt  ill  lertection,  however  remote  it  may  be  from  the  subject.  This 
*^  travelling  out  of  the  rccoid''  may  very  well  coiTespond  with  the 
notes  of  his  *'  common  place  book"  imide  at  the  time  of  observation': 
but  when  these  **  Notes"  were  about  to  receive  an  embodied  fonn^i 
gjTatcr  attention  should  linve  been  paid  to  arrangement,  the  want  of 
\^Jiich,  most  certainly,  conj^titiites  a  prominent  defect  in  the  perform- 
ance. By  this  plan,  or  ralher  this  want  of  plat),  the  mind  of  the  rea-*' 
cjer  is  fatigued  by  constant  repetitions,  by  a  breaking  in  upon  tlie  cur- 
rent of  thought,  without  any  apparent  motive  for  the  intrusion. 

We  still  have  in  view  the  tiibute  of  praise  which  we  paid  to  the 

author  for  his  candour  towards  the  humane  conduct  of  Mr.  Waith^ 

and  Mr.  Doughan.     linpartiality  to  Dr.  P.  obliges  us  also  to   uiea-* 

.   tion,  that  there  are  sereral  recorded  instances  in  his  work  of  the  most 

refined  cruelty  exercised  toward  the  slaves. 

An  affecting  scene,  which  the  author  w  itnessed  at  a  public  side  of 
Kegroes,  at  Berbic^,  is  narrated  in  Vol.  2.  p.  S28 :  we  cannot  with-  * 
staild  th^  temptation  of  extracting  the  passage.  '    ^ 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  sale,  a  tall  and  robust  negro,  on  being  brongbt 
into  the  auction-room,  approached  the  table  with  a  fine  iiegress  hanging 
upon  his  arm.     The  man  was  ordkred  to  mount  tile  cIkuf.     He  obeyed^ 
though  mantfeolly  with  reittctanee.     His  bosom  lieaved,  and  grief  w»s 
jn   his  eye.     Tlie  woman   remaiued   in   the    crowd.     A   certain    pno<« 
was  mentioiici  to  set  the  purchase  forwarA^  and  the  bidding  commenced  : 
«lKit  on  the  tlftTe  being  desired  to  exbibk  the  actirity  of  his  limbs,  an^ 
-to  display  kis  person,  he  sunk  bis  chin  upon  his  breast,  and  hung  down  his 
head  in  positive  refusals-then,  looking  at  the  woman,  made  signs  esprcs-* 
.sive  of  groat  distress.     Next  he  pointed  to  her,  and  then  to  the  chair^ 
evidently  intimating,  that  he  desired  to  have  her  placed  by  his  side.    She 
was  his  chosen  wife,  and  nature  was  correttly  intelligible.     Not  obtain* 
in*  immcdiati*  acquiescence,  he  became  agitated  and  impatient.     The  sale 
.was  iuteiTupted,  and  as  he;  couhl  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  move  a  single 
mu'iclc  by  way  oi'  exhibitins  his  person,  the  proceedings  were  at  a  stand, 
lie  lookod  as;ain  at  the  womim;  again  pointed  to  (he  chair,  held  up  tvro 
fingers  to  the  auctioneer,  and  implortul  the  multitude  in  anxious  and  snp^r 
pfiant  gestures.     Upon  his  countenance  was  marked  the  combined  ox«^ 
pression  ot*  sorrow,  atfectiOn,  and  alarm.     He  grew  more  and  more  rest-i^ 
less,  aiid  repeated  signs  which  Seemed  to  say—^^  f^t  us  be  sold  together. 
Give  me  my  heart's-  choice  as  the  partner  of  my  days,  thea  dispose  of  me 
as  you  please,  and  I  will  be  content  to  wear  out  oiy  life  iit  the  heavy  toHs 
of  bondaxe.'     It  wa^  nature  that  spake,  and  her  language  could  not  be 

.  mistaken  !  humanity  coirK!  no  longer  rcnisi  the  appeal,  and  it  was  univcr. 
saHy  agreed  that  they  should  make  but  mie  lot.  A  ^eeoml  •hair  was  ivo^r 
brought,  and  the  woinaii  v\as])Iaec-d  a(  the  side  of  her  husband*  Uis 
coiin'^enanco  instantly  briffhteufd.'  lie  hinig  n poo  the  neck  of  his  ^wrife, 
and  embraced  her  with  raptn^o,  then  folding  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressiii|i; 
her.  to  his'bosom,  he  became  composed;  and  looked  round  with  a  smilo 
of  complacency,  which  p!ainl)  s;jid,  •  Proceed  1 — 1  am  yours,  yours,  or 

'  }*ourh !  J^et  this  be  the  asiOwiate.of  my^  toils,  and  I  am  satit^ied.'       The 


I 
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btddifig  was  renewed !  Ikey  Mhilntcd  marks  of  health  and  iMngth,  tsoAf 
quickly,  the  two  were  «old  together  for  1650  guilders/' 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  character^  we  mufil  not  omit  to  meiH 

tion,  tliatthe  men  and  women  who  attended  this  sale,  were  neither  th* 

men  and  women  of  Britain^  nor  of  a  British  West  India  Colony* 

They  were  the  produce  of  another  countfy^  the  inhabitants  of  which. 

wh^  settled  in  tropical  regions,  but  too  often  exhibit  a  bluntness  or 

feeling,  an   insensibility  to  the  softer  emotions  of  refined  humanity, 

that  is  truly  lamentable,  and  astonishing.     Mr.  Barrow^in  hb  Travels. 

ui  Soatbem  Africa^  has  accurately  delineated  the  character  of  this 

^  feopk,  as  exhibited  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  ^'  By  indolent  habits^ 

f  excess  of  food,  and  fondness  for  indulging  in  sleep,  th^y  become  no 

less  gross  in  their  persons,  than  vulgar  in  their,  manners.  A  young  lady 

described  the  Cape  and  its  inhabitants/'  observes  the  same  intelligent 

Triter,  *f  in  a  very  few  words :   De  memchen  zyn  mote  dik  en  vet  de 

itthen  moei  teit  eti  ^roen.    *  The  people  are  all  nice  and  plump;  the 

feases  are  all  prettily  white-washed  and  painted  green/  "     He  further 

csipresses  his  belief,  that  **  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  af* 

j^ordsso  tei^e  a  proportion  of  unwieldy  and  bulky  people;  and  I  am 

IWertain  there  is  none  where  the  animal  appetites  are  indulged  with 

Ass  restraint,  tlie  most  predominant  of  v^hich  are  eating  and  drinking, 

for  where  the  powers  ot'  body  and  mind  are  capable  of  less  exertion." 

'  Dr.  Pinckard,  it  is  true,  has  not  told  us,  that  the  holise^  of  tlue  Dutph. 

c#fefiists  of  Demerara  are  either  white- washed  or  painted    greeny 

hit  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  tlie  inhabitants,  particularly  tlte  fe-. 

9Mde4»  are  aU  nice  and  phimp. 

A$  ao  entertainment  given  by  the  British  oiBcers  to  the  polUhed  part 
0m  infaabitaQts  of  Demerara,  we  have  the  following  relation  of 
female  breeding,  and  delicacy ; 

The  lady  at  my  right  elbow  was  very  large,  and  of  true  Dutch  figure. 
person  may  be  well  described  in  two  words,  broad  and  bulky!  By 
le  jtccident  idie  !iad  iprained  her  wrist,  and  this  formed  a  ready  apology' 
%pmA^ltig  tb  mf  particular  attertiioti,  n^hich,  from  not  being  in  the 
fV^^  ealkig  sappcf,  I  coTiM  ttie  better  diTote  to  hor  service  :'  bat  ( 
:  fear  tb  oats  to  yon  fke  fact  1  ^ave  to  refate,  lost  yon  should  inta-. 
€hmk  lasiftiine  « tmvetler's  privilege,  and  iiidulge  in  themarvcHousai 
>s  pence  «fa  ^r  associate  guest.  Let  me  theretore  premis^^  that  i» 
It  fbllowS)  tbc  boundaries  of  sober  truth  are  not  out-stepped  on# 
_jie  i^ta ;  for  I  not  only  helped  the  lady  to  ber  meatSi  ^d  poure4 
Mk  ^^r  wineS|  but  was  further  called  upon  tp  cut  her  food  into  small 
PceSy  Tddyfor  the  fork,  by  which  I  had  the  opportunit/  of  observing 
ftf  Ij^  trr<?/y  mouthfui. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  seats,  before  my  fMr  ridghbour  re^awted 

I  ii^lp  her  to  aglas^  of  claret,  of  \^hich  I  found  a/u//  bottle  staodiiif 

^#7   us.     The  ceremony  of  a  gentleman  drinking  at'the  $ame  tiui 

\n€wt    deemed  essential;  I  therefore  tasted  hut  vei'y  lightly:  yet  H 

happened^  aixd  without  the  bvttle  being  o&^  reteoved,  that^ 

1  %  belA^e 


WPS^  the  supper  ^as  at  an  end >  the  gentle  lady  mas  compelWto  kre* 
recourse  to  a  sound ^giass  or  twa  of  Madeira,  to  su^jply  the  deficiencies  ^f 
oar  empty  bottle !  with  this,  her  eatiiii^  was"  in  no  dcgfee  at  Tariance, 
for-ftlie.Qommenced  by  foi  ming  a  solid  stratum  of.t^fp  litfavy  sViccs  otfat 
\ikmj  after  which  I  helped  her  from  no  less  than  jfoiir^c^n  other  dishes^ 
oieach  of  whiclr,  to  my  surprise,  she  partook  with  seeming  appeliteV  i 
Such  a^upper  I  bad  not  before  seen  swallowed  by  man,  Moinan^  or  anj  | 
idling  in  human  shape!  and  though  satiated,  not  satisfied^  she  aftef wards  j 
desired  me  to  rcp,ch  towards  her  several  of  the  dishes  of  fruit,  from  eacli  j 
df  which,  after  liberally  tasting,  she  pn'vafeli/  gave  a  portion  to  a  female  j 
slave,  who  wa^  standing  at  her  back  ;  and  when  she  rose  to  \tKit  the  | 
^ppef  room,  T  observed  f«?f/cr  Jwr  chair  a  loaded^  plate  of  fruits  and  i 
^eets,  which;  without  d6ubt,  the  negress  bad  received  instrnctittnsto.i 
Conveys  home  to  regale  her  miijtress  on  the^  morrow*  This,  by  the  by,  1 
is  a  custom,  %vhich  I  have  more  than  once  seeu  practised  by  foreiga  ladies,  j 
both  DCitch  and  If  rench.  j 

.  '^  But  what  will  surprize  yo.u  most  is,  to  know  that  after  this  lighl  ; 
atupper^  my  lady  of  Turkey  stomach  briskly  resumed  the. merry  daucel  \ 
and,  when  I  retired  at  fi^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  remained  tripping  | 
it  away  as  light  as-i-*— Batavlan  clay  I''  .  I 

To  what  a  state  of  degradation  must  a  people  be  reduced,  where  sucfcl 
behaviour  is  common,  and  h  not  considered  as  Any  violation  of  lUoscj 
laws  of  decorum  which  hold  togethei-  the  polished  societies  of  EuropeJ 
From  such  degraded  beings  as  these,  wallowing  in  sensuality,  atid  ab-*; 
sorbed  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  it  ceases  to  surprize  tis  that  their  con*j 
duct  is  hai'sh  and  cruel  towards  the  negroes*  Unrestrained,  hidulgencflif 
in  animal  appetite  has  altvays  been  an  ^neray  to  the  virtuos,  it  driei 
up  the  holy  springs  of  benevolence,  it  blasts  ali  the  charkies.  Froiflf 
the  preceding  specimen-  6f  Dutch  manners^  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Pi 
eoiifplains  of  the  deficiency  of  titerature  in  'the  Dutch  ^ttiementfr  M 
Guiana.  The  inhabitants  render  themselves  totally  uni^vonhy  oi  tiwM 
attainments  which  constitute  the  best  food  of  human  life.  ., 

jL  We  have  now  to  notice  the  author's  observaliotis  on  tlie  seasouiw^  k 
yellow  fever.     This  drea4ful  (Jepopulator  of  these  fiuje  regions,  it  i 
pears,  is  most  destructive  to  lE^iifcppp^p^  in  the  month,  oh  ^ugugt :  a 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  suu,  and av hose  en)^royii^^tlp&DJ|| 
them  to  fatigue,  fall  early  vietiiiis  to  this  rapid  nuurf)^^  of  cfeatJI^- 
Pitickard  *himself»  notwith^^nding  the  ut^iost  pf e<^iMioQ^  9^  ^ 
tooimendable  temperance,  was  ass^d  by  this  frightfgil  malady ; 
^nsations  which  he  experienced,  uioder  the  highest  padrqxysm  O^  ^ 
^i8order,^€anoot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  his  owu  wdnis. 

'^  All  thff  violence* of  disease  now  rushed  in  upon  mc,  liurrjiD|;  oa.i 
wards  rapid  destruction.  The  light  was  intolerable^  and  the  piilsati^ 
0f  the  headxfHldeyes  were  most  excruciating — conveying  a  sensatiow  i| 
^ree  or  four  hooks  were  fastened  into  the  globe  of  each  eye,  and  HI 
persou)  standing. behind  me,  was  dragging  them  forcibly  from  thw  on 
^Ack  into  the  h4iad,  the  cerebrum  being,  at  the  same  time,  deta<9 
frpm  its  m^bfa^es^  and  leaping  about  violently  withiu  the  cranium* . 
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wearying* pain  oecnpicd  my  back  and  limbs^  and  in  particular  the  caWes  ot 
my  legs,  feeling  as  if  dogs  were  gnawing  down  to  the  bgnes,  while  a  tor- 
I    nenting  restlessness  possessed  my  whole  frame,  attd  totally  prevented  the 
I    slightest  approach  to  , ease. or  quiet.     The  skin  was  burning,  and  con- 
;    Tcyed  a  pjngent  sensation  whea  touched  :  the  pulse  was  quickened,  but 
not  ver)  full :  the  tongue  was  white  and  parched,  with  excessive   thirst, 
and  constant  dryness  of  the  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth.     I  knew  not  from, 
which  1  suffered  roost,  the  excruciating  pain,  the  insatiable  thirst,  or  th^ 
unappeasable  restlessness ;  for  all  were  equally  insupportable,and  either  of 
them  might  hare  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  stront^est  frame.     Combining 
I  their  tortures,  they  created  a  degree  of  irritation  amounting  almost  to 
f  ,phrenzy  ;  and  which,  bul»for  the  means  used  to  alleviate  it,  must  have  de« 
r   ttrojcA  me  in  a  few  hours.     No  place  nor  position  a  Horded  a  moment's 
I    rest.     I  rolled  about  the  bed — turned  every  instant  from  side  to  side- 
placed  my  head  high-:- laid  it  low— threw  my  limbs  from  under  the  sheetj 
hung  them  over  the  side  of  the  bed-stumbled  oif  the  clothes,  and  mored 
about  incessantly  to  find  k  resting  place;  but  all  in  vain — no  ease  was  to 
be  found,  not  even  a  momentary  respite  was  granted  from  this  exccssire 
torment,"         •    '  *  ' 

u      The  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  will  no  doubt  be  anxious 

wto  learn  the  remedies  prescribed  for  his  recovery.     Dr.  P:  who  held 

^no  very  high  opinion  of  the  local  practitioners,  was  bis  own  physrcian. 

.    Bark,  opium,  and  the  cold  bath,  etFected  his  recovery.     And  here  wi 

cannot  but  remark,  the  uncommoii 'defect  of  information  on  this  tnos't 

interesting  subject,  the  Yellow,  Fever,,  which  pei-vades  tbat  part  of  the 

work,  ill  which  it  was  to  be  expecle«l  to ;  be  treated  with  professional 

.  skill.  Loose  observations,  it  is  true}  lie'bere  and  there,  and  apparently 

I  made  by  an  inquisitive  and  ardent  inind.     What  we  object  t03  and  we 

k  are  anxious  to  be  understood,  is,  that  these  observations  are  of  too 

||e0eral  a  nature,  and  too  mucli  scattered  throughout  the  various  lettero 

fSf  the  work,  to  afford  much  assistance  to  that  respectable  faculty  of  which 

Dr.  p.  has  the  honour  of  being  a  member.     The  conyiction  of  this 

truth  appears  to  have  flashed  across  his  mind  towards  the  close  of  the 

TCrformance.   The  last  letter  but  one  of  the  work  contains  a  summary 

of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  Yellow 

leyer.     But  we  acknowledge  that  this-  summary  does  not  satisfy  us. 

We  have  Httle  to  add  concerning  Notes  on  the  West  IjniieSj;  which 
^_s  not  been  anticipated  from  our  preceding  observations!      That  the 

fwork  is  extremely  amusing,  we  are  billing  to  qdrait :  but  that  it  is  likely 
to  fill  a  chasm  in  useful  knowledge,  we  very  much  doubt.   . ' 

i      .      .    .  .  .;■      ^      ,      ■■ 
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iioticed  the  first  collection  :of  this  description  of  Songs,  and  bestowed 
on  it  that  dc;(ree  of  commendation  which  both  the  design  auid  the  exe*    < 
cution  of  it  seemed  to  us  fairly  to  deserve.     The  present  coUection  is    I 
considerably  enlarged^  iind  published  in  a  much  more  convenient  form. 
The  worthy  Editor  lells  us,  in  his  preface : 

^'  The  present  publication  is  intended  principally  for  the  higher  class 
of  readers,  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  parlour  window,  or  in  the  elegant 
bookcase  of  the  breakfast-room  or  .drawing-room.  It  forms  a  collection 
of  short  poems  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  applicable  to  the  general 
purposes  of  life;  and  howeyer  inferior  some  of  them  may  be  in  point  of 
composition,  the  far  greater  part  are  written  by  authors  of  estabU!>hed  .] 
reputation  in  the  literary  world.  The  y  olumes  may  be  useful  to  oibcrs,  1 
besides  singers,  either  to  take  up  and  employ  a  leisure  moment,  when 
uraiting  for  a  party  to  collect  together,  for  reading  aloud  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  part  of  a  winter's  eyening,  as  a  companion  in  a  summer-walk^ 
or  as  a  collection  for  young  persons  to  commit  to  memory :  and  lliere  ar» 
Tery  many  of  them  not  as  yet  set  to  miftic/  to  employ  the  talents  of  tl&o 
JBDusical  composers.*' 

This  is  a  just  description  of  the  collection^  which  is  calculated  to  i 
sfford- amusement  without  ribaldry,  ^nd  instruction  witliout  tedious  | 
ness.     In  our  review  of  the  first  collection,  we  started  soiu^  objections  j 
to  the  song  of  Gleaning,  "  in  the  persuasion  that  the  respectable  Edi- 
tor of  this  useful  volume  will  take  it  (the  subject)  into  his  serious  con- 
sideration."   The  Editor  has  fultiiled  our  expectatiojis,  by  adverting  to 
the  subject  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volumes  ;  and,  it  is  but  justice 
to  oi^r  readersj  to  lay  the  ai^uments  on  either  side  before  them. 

^^  A  critic  of  sound  principles  and  candid  judgment  (sec  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Magazine  and  Renew  for  Oct.  1805.  Vol.  xxii.  p  176.)  having 
objected  to  the  song  on  Gleaning  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  94.)  1  think  it  ri^ht  to  i 
State  his  reasons,  and  to  oiler  a  few  considerations  in  answer.     '^  Per«| 
haps  some  objection  might  be  made  to  Mr^  P's  song  entitled  Gltaning^  as  ' 
it  tends  to  impress  the  poor  with  a  mistaken  notion,  that  God  has  i^iyea  ' 
tJiem  the  right  to  glean  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  they  hare  no   right 
irhateTcr  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  another,  much  less  to  take  atiy  thing 
off  it;  and  that  the  peraussion  to  glean  may  either  be  granted  or  refused 
by  the  holder  of  the  laud ;  every  ear  of  the  corn  in  the  field  bein|;  his 
propf'rty,  atd  his  alone.     This  question,  about  Mhich  we  should  bav^ 
thought  ther«  could  exist  no  diflerence  of  opinion,  has  been  decided  iu  a 
Court  of  Law  upon  an  action  of  trespa>s.     ft  is  certainly  of  consequence 
that  such  a  mistake  should  bv3  corrected ;  in  order  that  the  poor  majr 
know,  that  when  they  are  allozced  to  glean,  they  are  enjoijing  aj'avourj 
and  not  excrrising  a  right,     it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  bad  effects  of 
a  mistake  of  this  nature :  they  arc  too  obvious  to  escape  the  mo^t  super* 
£cial  observer."' 

**  That  the  poor  have  no  righl  to  glean  In  the  fields  of  another,  ^vitK- 
•ut  his  permissions^  both  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  by  thi-  la^r 
of  God,  I  am  ready  to  allow.  £ut,  after  re^dins:  the  passages  In  the  laif 
af  Moses  relative  to  ^eaoing,  it  bceops  to  me  evident  that  God  intcf|doi] 
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jbis  as  one  means  of  providing  for  the  poor:  <^  When  je  reap  ihe  harvest 
.'of  your  laud,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  iicid,  neither 
»halt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.     And  thou  ^^halt  not  glean 
thy  vineyard,  ntnther  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ; 
thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger ;  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."     (Levit.xit.  9,  10.  See  also  ch.  xxiii.  22.)    "  When  thou  cutlest 
down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  has  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou 
ihalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  H:  it  shaU  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  father- 
less; and  for  the  widow :  ^at  the  I^ord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the 
work  of  tbine  hands."     (Dent.  xxiv.  19.   See  also  ver.  20—22.)-   These 
paisages  arc  so  strong,  and  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  bounty  being 
the  same,  as  6o<l  has  declared,  that  '^  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
4ii»  Jond,"  (Dent.  xv.  U.)  I  cannot  bat.tkiak,  that  tlMr  famer,  wlio 
should  forbid  the  honesi  and  dvii  poor  im  g^ttn  iQ  his  fields,  would  be 
guilty  of  an  act  highly  offensive  to  God.    At  ikt  sMRe  time,  at  the  law  of 
the  land  does  not  conjirm  this  command  of  God,  Ibe  pvorjireiMt  to  claim 
it,  but  to  coasider  it  sa  a  favour,     iiiven  Uath,  under  tbc  Mosaic  1ft w^ 
<did  not  consider  that  she  had  an  undeniable  righty  but-aaked  permusiofty 
^<  1  prajf  you  let  me  glean,   and  gather  after  the  reapers  among  tbief 
sheaves;"  {[Ruth  ii.  7.)  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  implied  Id  the  song,  in 
the  epitkei  generous  being  applied  to  the  farmer;  an  idea  which  I  bavj» 
^  jnore  than  once  inculcated  in  my  discourses  from  the  pulpit  at  the  season 
^  of  Harvest:  ^^  This,  which  was  cammanded  by  the  law  of  Moses,  tlie 
voluntary  benevolence  of  your  masters  continues  to  you:"  and  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so.     Had  the  poor  a  right  to  claim  it,  it  would 
be  too  often,  as  with  th^  poor's  rate,  demanded  on  the  one  side  with 
insolence,  and  given  on  the  other  ^^  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,"  ('i 
Cor.  ix.  7.)     The  vplantary  continuance  of  the  bounty,  with  the  vic^ 
of  pleasing  Gpd,  and  of  securing  his  blessing  upon  the  r^tmaiuder,  should 
create  mutual  benevolence,  blessing  ^'  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ;" 
or,  rather,  should  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  farmer  (hat  most  delightful 
sensation,  experienced  in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  '*'  the  words  of 
our  I^rd  Jesus  i  it  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

'*  The  insertion  of  the  following  verse,  after  ver.  vi.  will,  perhaps, 
explain  the  matterin  question  more  satisfactorily  to  all  parties :  it  ^as  not 
iifntteu  till  it  was  too  late  to  give  it  iu  its  proper  place : 

vn. 

^'  For  'tis  not  by  the  law  o'  th*  Land, 

As  rightly  do  we  ween, 
J3ut  God,  who  makes  their  hearts  expand. 

When  farmers  let  us  glean  : 
\nd  a  gleaning  when  we  go,  «&c." 

Tlic  reverend  Editor  having  here  conceded  to  us  all  ihat  we  con- 
tended -for,  we  feel  little  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject ;  we  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  observing,  diut  whatever  (Jod  intended  *'  a«j 
<)iie  means  of  providinjj^  for  the  poor,"  \y\  the  state  oE  society  whicli 
prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
iliat,  in  very  difl'ereiit  times,  and  iu  a  very  different  slate  of  societv,  he 
iuteuded  thi^t  tl^v  ^^'^e  means  of  provisiou  sbpuM  coutinuc«  ~  Tften 

there 
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there  were  no  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  as  there  are  MW; 
and,  under  the  present  system,  it  would  he  highly  unjust  (Titmianelu 
speaking)  to  adopt,  as  one  means  of  providing  for  the  poor,  that  whim 
would  be  exclusively  burdensome  to  one  class  of  the  community  ;  be- 
cause, upon  every  principle  of  justice,  the  burden  ought  to  fall  equally 
upon  all,  iiccording  to  their  respective  abilities.  We  wish  Mr.  P.  had 
also  directed  his  attention  to  the  question  of  advantage ;  wice  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  would  have  found  that  the  time  of  the  poor  might 
be  employed^  with  more  profit  to  themselves,  and  certainly  with 
greater  benefit  to  th^  community,  than  in  Gleaning.  And  this  i& 
assuredly  a  point  well- worthy  of  consideration. 

We  shall  select  two  or  three  of  the  songs,  *in  this  collection,  not 
because  they  are  original,  but  because  they  exhibit  good  specimens  of 
this  species  of  Composition,  and  may  serve  to  convince  the  writers  of 
nonseme-tenes  in  our  jnodem  operas,  that  Poetry  or  Verse  is  pot 
Tiecessarily  connected  with  stupiditj/  or  ribaldry. 

THE  HUMBLE  ROOF. 

Froni  the  Opera  of  "  the  lord  of  the  vanoe*^' 

BY    GENERAL   BUROQY2i£« 
I. 

<^  When  first  this  humblieroof  I  knew, 

With  various  cares  I  strove  ; 
My  gram  was  scarce,  my  sheep  were  few,  ^ 

My  all  of  life  was  love : 
By  mutual  toil  our  board  was  dressM^ 

The  spring  our  drink  bcstow'd, 
But  when  her  lip  the  brim  had  press'^. 

The  cup  with  nectar  flow'd. 

II.  '  ;  * 

Content  and  Peace  the  dwelling  shar'd» 

No  other  guest  came  nigh, 
In  them  was  gir'n,  tho'  gold  was  sparM% 

What  gold  could  never  bay  : 
No  value  has  a  splendid  lot, 

Unless  the  oceans  to  prove, 
That  from  the  castle  to  the  cot. 

The  all  of  life  is  love." 


THE  DOVES. 

'  BY   COWPEB. 
I. 

*<  Reas'ning  at  ev'ry  step  he  treads,  '^ 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way. 
While  meaner  things  whom  instinct  leads, 
Ar^  rarefy  knoWn  to  stray. 

One 
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One  silent  cTe  I  wander'd  late. 

And  heard  the  Toictf  of  lore ;  ' 

Tbe  turtle  thns  addressed  her  mate. 

And  flooth'd  the  listening  do?e:*— 

II. 

<<  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  tnitfa^ 

No  time  shall  disengage ; 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age. 
While  innocence  without  disguise^ 

And  constancy  sincere, 
Shall  fill  tbe  circles  of  those  cyeg,  y 

And  mine  can  read  them  there« 
III.    , 
^<  Those  ills  that  ws^it  on  all  below 

Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me, 
Or,  gently  felt,  and  only  sq^ 

As  being  shar'd  by  thee. 
When  lightnings  flash  among  the  trees^ 

Or  kites  are  hov'ring  near, 
1^  fear  lest  thee  ^lone  they  seizC) 

And  know  no  other  fear« 

IV. 
<«  *T1s  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife. 

And  press  thy  wedded  side^ 
ilesoh'^  an  union  form'd  for  life 

Death  never  shall  divide. 
But,  oh !  if  jQckle  and  unchaste^ 

(Forgive  a  transient  thought,) 
Thou  could  become  unkind  at  last. 

And  scorn  thy  present  lot; 

Y. 

<^  No  ^eed  of  lightnings  from  on  high> 
'  Or  kit^  with  cruel  beak  ; 
Penied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  wldow'd  heart  would  break.'* 
Thus  sang  the  s^eet  sequestered  bird. 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind,, 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard -^  , ..  ; 

A  lesson  for  mankind."  .       •  . 


PASSION'S  SJVJK 

from  the' Opera  of  '^  new  srAis.^  ; 

BY   MR.    SCAWEK*  .    . 

;      I. 

^*  To  shun  the  gay  and  gawdy  bowAr, 
To  seek  the  hut.  obscure  and  low, 
To  laugh  at  fame,  fp  dy  from  power,  < 

lif  mighty  love  but  will  it  so, 

•    li 
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Is  but  poorly  to  obey  ^ 

Passi ou's  ^ weet  'but  rrgid  8 w^y • 

11. 

To  deem  the  flint  a  be^d  ot  down, 

The  wild  woods'  fnrits  delicious  food^ 
To  mock  maiilwiiid'f:  united  frown, 
If  such  to  mighty  Iotc  seem  good, 
Is  but  poorjy  to  obey 
Passioirs  sweet  but  rigid  sway.** 

This  last  song  was  written,  not  by  Mr.  ScawcD,  but  by  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Sclioen^  one  of  tlie,  chastest  and  best  poets  of  the  present  age. 
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sewed. 

V 

IN  our  Review  for  .March  last,  wc  recommended  this  interesting 
piece  of  Biograj)hy  to  our  readers  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  we  are 
happy  to  see,  by  the  early  appearance  of  this  new  edition,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  public  has  so  promptly  sanctioned  our  praises.  Tlie 
audior  avails  himself  of  the  opportunit}'  offered  him  by  this  republica- 
tion, and  has  filled  up  a  cfiasm  in  the  latter  part  of  his  narrative  :  a 
|iart  which  appeared  to  us,  and  we  dare  say  to  most  readers,  to  be  ob* 
viously  defective :  we  shall  give  the  author's  own  reasons  for  this  addi- 
tion, and  the  more  t;o^  as  the  pasjsage  is  otherwise  very  creditable  to 
him  £or  his  atleution  to  his  lirst  purchasers. 

"  February  19,  I80f),  I  am  this  day  scventy-fonr  years  old,  and 
having  given  to  the  world  an  account  of  what  }  have  been  employed  tipoA 
6incc  I  huTc  bcloni:ed  to  it,  1  thought  I  had  said  quite  enough  of  an 
humble  individual,  and  that  I  might  h^vc  been  acquitted  of  my  task,  and 
dismissed  to  my  ob^^curity  ;  but  certain  friends,  upon  whose  judgment 
«Hd  sincerity  I  have  all  possible  reliance,  tell  me  that  1  have  disappointed 
their  expectations  in  the  narrative  of  what  I  have  b«en  conoerncd  ia 
since  I  came  i'roin  Spain;  ^  period,  which,  being  more  fi  itfain-iherr  own 
.tinii*,  nii^lit,  asllicy  cuna4vc,  have  been  made  more  interesting  to  Uiem, 
and  to  t!ie  rest  of  my  readers. 

^'  it  may  lie  so  ;  nay,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  so,  for  I  am  con* 
sciunSf  that  I  was  impatient  to  conclude  my  work,  and  was  intimidated  by 
the  apprehension  of  o (fending  against  that  modesty  of  discourse  whic2i 
becotiev  me  to  hold^  when  i  have  no  better  subject  to  talk  upon  than  * 
■ay^elf. 

**  In  deftTcncc  to  their  judgment,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  fill  up  that 
chasm,  w  hich  they  have  pointed  out  in  my  imperfect  work ;  hot  the 
volume  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  first  purc)ia:»ers,  and  which  1  have 
disponed  of  to  them  with  all  itv  errors,  I  consider  wy^dH  iu  honour  bound 


I. 
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ik  «bMo  bj ;  as  I  hold  it  ncit  corrrc'ly  fair  to  rPCOYnmond  a  second 
cditien  by  any  means  that  may  contribute  to  di'gradi.'  tUc  iirst ;  I  thi'ro- 
fore  leare  untouched  a\{  which  the  liberal  pitroits  of  niy  book  arc  aheudj 
possessed  of,  and  now  totider  to  then)  a  tew  additional  p')>i;t*«:^  which  thcjr 
may,  or  may  fLOt^  attach  io  <heir  volume,  as  tliey  shatl  sue  tit. 

*'  If  therefore  i  have  wrifii^n  indoL  ntly  of  this  lattor  period  of  my 
life,  it  was  not  because  I  had  been  nior;^  indt;lent  in  it,  for  (  mi^ht  havo 
said,  without  oiience  to  modesty,  that  J  hive  been  mudi  more  active  as  a 
literary  mau  since  I  have  ceased  fo  be  b'^ifd  as  an  olVuial  one  ;  but  it  wa» 
bccjusc  1  liad  i'allcn  into  heavy  roads,  afid  like  t!ic  traveiler,  who,  wearied 
by  the  tedioiisnessotthe  way,  puts  four  horses  to  his  chaise  for  the  con- 
cluding stage ;  so  did  I  hdsti'.n  to  terminate  my  ta.^k,  shutting  my  eyet 
agaiust  every  object  that  would  have  operated  to  prolong  it." 

As  in  the  former  work,  so  iu  this  supplement,  Ml'.  Camberhind 
contiimea.  to  relieve  the  narrative  by  the  lutroductiou  of  jqany  con- 
temporary characters,  which  he  sketcjics  \vtth  itie  most  interesting 
lidelity,  and  m  a  style  of  the  highest  point  and  pkasantry  :  in  this  Mn 
Cumberland's  talent  is  certainly  ininmable.  In  perusing  these  ptiges, 
^'e  lament  to  learn  that  any  cause  for  irritation,  however  slight,  should 
have  arisen  between  characters  so  universally  respected  for  their  ami- 
able habits  as  our  author  V.nd  Mr.  Haylev  :  but  \vc  thid  that  the  zcal 
of  the  fortner,  in  viuLiicution  of  his  illusinous  grandfuthcr.  Dr.  Jknlley, 
having  led  him  to  comment  rather  pointedly,  llu)u;^h,  in  om*  opinion, 
by  no  means  ilUiaturediy,  upon  S'»nie  reticctioun  ut  Mr.  Ha. ley's  in 
Covypor's  Life,  a  rejomder  has  issueil  forlli  m  a  saj)plemL'nl  to  that 
work,  which  Mr.  Cumherlaitd  thus  brings  before  the  ])ubiic.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  a  w;s!i  that  s.):iij  mataal  friend  of  the^ 
vcteraii  bards  will  undertake  ihj  tr.ik  o^'reitJriii^j-thiiui  to  their  former 
good  opinion  of  each  other  :  a  ta-tk  by  no  mv^aus  dimcult,  we  nuagiue, 
when  the  good  sense  of  the  parties  is  considered. 

P.  4.  '•  I  haT*\uitfortunateiy  for  myself,  ^ivcn  offence  to  Mr.  Ilayley, 
and  put  hiaa  to  ttu  troubl;*  of  stoppin;^  the  /;/vvv,  whilst  ad  van /mi  ^ 
peaceably  towards  the  completion  of  its  Iab')uj',  merely  to  m.ike  room 
for  me  iu  his  Supplatncntan/  pu^cs  to  the  Life  of  Coicpcr^  and  with  no 
other  c  lu^io  in  view  that  I  can  coTuprehend,  hut  to  shew  the  world  t.iat 
herein  be  angry  without  cause.  The  passages  he  alludes  to  in  my  me- 
moirs, are  in  thchands,  if  not  in  the  recoHection,  of  my  readers.  As  they 
gave  umbra£;c  to  him,  1  wish.l  could  extinguish  them  ;  but  that  is  i^t  in 
my  power,  and  he  has  made  them  necessary  "lor  my  excnlpation  ;  to  them 
of  cour  e  I  niustappe;il  ;  to  his  pages  there  U  no  noed  that  I  should  mak(x 
any  reft'rence,  for  all  the  world  will  read  what  Air.  ilayley  writes.  Still 
I  must  think,  that  in  the  jiida[ment  of  all  nuMi  who  have  read  us  both,  1 
fthall  stand  acquitted  of  any  purpo^^e  to  atlVont  M:-.  ilayley  ;  for  surely^ 
I  may  hope  there  cannot  be  a  chance  thst  an-^  wiin  btsiidi's  himself 
can  so  misronstrue  and  pervert  the  compliinint  1  meant  lo  pay  h:ra. 

'^  lie  doubts  if  I  deserve  the  praise  he  g.>v,»  me  :  I  doubt  so  too,  and 
my  doubts  were  prior  to  his  ;  i  believe  lie  aNo  doubts  if  i  am  jo^titicd  in 
2>ublishing  his  veries.    1  couiefts  1  am  at  his  mercy  upon  tJiat  account ; 

yut 
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yet  he  gives  me  reason  to  hope  be  cannot  be  very  angry  with  roe,  "when  I 
can  quote  his  own  authority  in  extenuation  of  my  fault,  for  he  says— that 
ike  praise  of  Cozcpw  is  so  singularly  valuable  from  the  reserve  and  pu^ 
rity  of  bis  dispositional  that  it  zooidd  almost  seem  a  cruet  injury  to  sup», 
press  a  particle  of  it^  when  deliberately  or  even  cursorily  bestov^d* 
(page  4  add.  pages  Cozoper\s  Life.)  Aow,  why  it  should  be  '  almost  a 
omel  injury'  to  Suppress  Mr.  Cowpcr's  piJaise,  and  any  thing  like  an  of- 
fevce  to  publish  Mr.  Hayley's,  I  do  not  comprehend:  1  have  ever  paid 
my  testimony  both  pnblickiy  and  in  private  to  Mr.  Hay  ley's  genius,  and 
-  how  then  can  I  be  supposed  insensible  to  his  praise  ?  Though  1  should 
profess  myself  even  as  vain  of  his  applause  as  i  could  have  bren  of  Mr« 
Cowper*s,  there  is  one  man  at  least  in  the  world,  who  methinks  might  in 
his  heart  be  moved  to  pardon  and  excuse  my  error.  I  must  confess,  how* 
ever,  that  if  Mr.  Hay  ley  had  treated  me  no  better  than  his  hero  has 
treated  his  three  kittens  in  the  Colubriad^  I  should  not  have  e«teemed  my- 
self  justified  in  exposing  his  lusiif  poeticns  to  the  ridicule  of  the  reader. 

^^  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  know  the  htro  of  Mr.  Hayley,  and  i  am 
t)Ot  quite  sure  that  1  have  a  clear  conception  of  his  character  from  hia 
biographer's  description  of  tt;  for  when  1  am  told  in  one  page  of  the  re- 
$erve  and  ptmty  of  his  disposiiion^  and  in  another  close  ensuing,  of  hf« 
unszispeciing  innocence  and  .sportive  gaiety^  i  am  rather,  puzzled  how  ta 
reconcile  these  seeming  contrarieties:  especially  when  1  am  again  in- 
formed of  a  peculiarity  in  his  character^  a  gay  and  tender  gallantry f 
perfectly  distinct  from  amorous  affacliment.  A  jcserve  ol  this  nature  was, 
indeed  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this  gentleman;  and  whiht'  the 
ladies  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  gay  and  tender  gallantry,  hia^ 
male  acq-tiaintancc,  ^.vha  enjoyed  the  unsuspecting  innocence  and  sportive 
fairly  of  hisi  disposition^  very  possibly  overlooked  the  reserce  of  it,  and 
found  him  a  very  pleasant  companion  with  the  property  most  characteris- 
tic of  a  yi'vy  dull  one. 

'*  NoK,  I  want  all  that  respect  for  t\\^  gay  reserve  of  the  departed 
poet,  which  should  cause  me  to  appreciate  his  praise  above  that  of  th« 
living  one ;  and  Mith  all  the  reverence  that  1  can  summon,  for  a  gfllr 
iantry  so  perfectly  distinct  from  amorous  attachment^  J  carnot  bring 
myself  to  honour  Cowpor,  as  a  poet,  one  whit  the  more  for  his  non.: 
amorous  gallantry,  or  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the  same  light,  one  atom  the  less,, 
though  any  one  should  officiously  sugct^t  that  his  gallantry  mKy  be 
ef  a  difi'ercnt  complexion.  I  have  nothing  more  to  offer  iit.  my  own 
defence. 

•'  On  the  part  of  Doctor  Bcntlcy,  I  shall  hope  that  Mr.  Hayley  de- 
,srrlte  his  character  uith  no  better  ptecision  than  he  does  the  reserve  oC 
Mr.T.'owper,  when  he  sti;;irtatizes  him  as  an  arrogant  critic^  subject  to  . 
Jits  of  dogmatical  petulance,  an  impei^ious  Patagonian  Polemic* — ^These 
would  bD  hard  words  in  some  men's  mouths  ;  bnt  1  would  fain  convince 
the  aothor  of  The  Triumphs  of  Temper,  that  I  have  nqt  been  less  edified 
tliaw  delighted  by  his  poem  ;  and  as  the  natural  suavity  of  his  disposition 
has  induced  him  to  promise  that  n^y  Grandfather  shall  rest  in  peace  for 
the  present^  I  ran  assure  Mr.  Hayley,  that  I  should  credit  him  for  his 
mercy,  if  I  could  iek^l  any  horror  of  his  vengeance ;  but  when  I  know  he 
cannot  disturb  that  rest,  over  which  he  presumes  to  arrogate  a^  dispens- 
ing power,  1  must  put  the  best  interpretation  on  his  language  that  it  wrU 

bear3 
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b<^^  and  calmly  i^U  him— if  it  was  not  nonsense,  it  would  be  somctliin^ 
worse. 

*'  But  when  Mr.  Haylcy,  after  venting  thc^e  inyrctivcs  a;;axnst  Doc- 
tor Beutley,  is  pleased  (o  announce  to  the  world,  that  he  meditates  to  pa^. 
his  resj)ecti  to  him  again^  if  Heaven  uUozos  him  life  and  leisure  to  xzrite 
such  a  preface  as  he  zciJies  to  prefix  to  i/ie  Millon  of  Co'uper, — It  seems. 
to  me,  that  it  thi>  ingenious  gentleman  had  not  stopt  the  pre.ss  at  all,  or 
Only  stopt  hi>  pen  before  he  wrote  this  vaunting  and  i.iveterate  para^ 
graph,  it  uouU  have  been  a  rescue  to  his  reputation.  Let  the.  ^ubli<i 
iiow  decide  betwixt  the  station,  -which  Mr.  IJa}  ley  liiLs  in  literature,  an<l 
tjiat  wl(ich  my  ancestor  once  h^Id,  and  say  it  1  have  cause  to  tremble  at; 
the  flourish  of  tliis  proud  challenger's  trumpet :  no  ;  I  am  well  aware^ 
that  altuj^^h  a  gnat  can  sound  a  loud  horn,  it  i:;  but  a  little  insect;  and  { 
am  contideut  that  arrogance  and  petulance^  when  charged  upon  my  an* 
ces tor  hy  one  so  open  to  the  rebound,  will  neither  penetrate  nor  £x,  but 
return  back  to  the  place  from  whence  i\^ey  came. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Hayley,  who  piously  refers  bw 

f purpose  to  the  will  of  lleavcn,  may  have  life  and  leisure  allowed  to  him 
or  all  worthy  undertakings,  and  wisdom  to  abstain  from  all  ridiculous 
ones;  and  as  for  this  meditated  preface,  which  he  brandishes  o^-Br  £tx^ 
ashes  of  dead  Hentley,  1  hope  he  will  wish  to  write  nothing  but  what  will 
do  himself  credit,  anil  then  I  hope  it  will  be  just  such  an  one  as  he  Kishes 
to  prqfix;  but  if  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  attack  him  ^^ith  a  repetition- 
of  hard  names  and  foul  language,  and  c^lls  t\\a.i  pa^inj^  his  respects^.  ( 
trust  there  will  be  found  some  friend  to  truth  and  good  manners,  some 
temperate  defender  of  the  real  character  of  that  good  and  benevolent  roan, 
who  wilt  bring  his  rash  assailant  to  a  better  sensp,  by  convincing  him  how 
▼ery  little  oil  will  serye  to  suffocate  a  wasp, 

*''  Mr.  Hay  ley  calls  Dr.  Bentlcy  the  god  of  my  infantine  idolflfri^.  I 
have  simply  related  what  I  knew  of  him  as  a  boy.  1  hope  there. was  no- 
thing fulsome  or  extravagant  in  my  puerile  anecdotes,  and  trust  1  have 
neither  made  him  a  god,  nor  myself  an  idolater.  1  c^o  not  charge  that 
upon  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Cowper,  though  in  me,  as  an  infant,  such 
i^eakness  would  be  more  excuseable  than  in  him  as  a  man.  Still  I  own 
myself  impressed  with  a  warm,  and  heartfelt  respect  for  the  memory  of 
my  grandfather ;  but  it  is  a  respect '  on  this  side  of  idolatry  ;'  and  wheu^i 
said  of  Mr.  liayley,  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  vaeii  living,  who  should 
disparage  Bentley,  it  was  because  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  best  ciasi. 
sical  scholars  of  his  day« 

''  In  conclusion,  I  declare,  that  I  never  meant  to  give  offence  to  Mr; 
Hayiey ;  and,  as  I  think,  he  had  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  take  offence,  I 
cannot  consider  myself  bound  to  apologize." 

A  well  drawn  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  an  orator  follows  this  Philip- 
pic,  Mr.  C  contiasts  bim  witli  Cicer© ;  but  on  bis  merits,  as  a  states- 
man, be  is  totally  silent.  We  have  also  a  very  iiitc  resting  sketch  i)/" 
Lord  Nonh>"  iiithe  darkness  pf  his  latter  days,"  in  which  the  author's 
goodiieas  of  heart  is  as  conspicuoutf  as  are  his  candour  and  critical  jud^* 
ment^  evident  from  this  short  passage^. page  44. . 

^^,  I  could  instance  a  rcry, ingenious  contcmjporary,  who  is  both  a  poet 
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and  a  scliolar  of  no  comtnon  rank,  a  man  withal  of  modest  eonrersatton^ 
and,  amongst  my  ac  ;uanitance,  one  of  the  Tcrj  last  to  whom  1  shonia 
impute  a  natural  depravity  of  mind;  yet  it  mus»'t  be  confessed,  the  muse 
of  Mr.  Moore  is  by  nO  moans  pare,  and  he  is  a  writer  of  lore-songs  much 
too  highly  colonred.  I  am  not  amongst  his  intimates,  yet  I  havc^  seen 
enough  of  him  to  be  persuaded  it  is  not  his  cliaracter  to  do  purposed  mis* 
chief;  but  having,  together  with  Ihe  gift  of  poetry,  the  grare  of  song, 
and  his  style  of  composition  in  mnsic  being  professedly  that  of  the  tender 
and  mnpassioned,  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  suiting  his  words  to  his  strains^ 
pid  addresses  soft  love  ditfies  to  imaginary  mistresses.  That  he  can  writo 
grarely,  solidly,  and  sublimely,  no  critic,  who  has  read  his  volume,  will 
deny.  There  are  passages,  particularly  in  his  £pistles,  that  are  con- 
ceived in  the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  poetry.  Nad  he  been  less  tonaci- 
0ns  of  quantity,  and  thrown  aside  some  loose  disreputable  trash,  that 
takes  from  value  what  it  adds  to  bulk,  no  critic  could  have  wounded  any 
feelings,  .that  a  gentleman  should  own.  He  gives  a  reason  why  he  did 
not  do  this,  which  would'have  disarmed  most  men  of  their  severity ;  but 
ff  he  has  really  mixed  too  much  of  levity  with  his  better  matters,  (which  t 
am  afraid  rs  the  fact.)  let  liim  remember,  that  he  owes  an  atonement  to 
candour ;  and  as  he  has  youth  for  hit  apology,  and  genius  for  his  re- 
source, let  htm  urge  his  muse  upon  some  nobler  undertaking,  and  when 
he  has  subjected  his  composition  to  the  review  of  his  correct  and  judicious 
friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  he  may  surrender  himself  without  fear  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  world  at  large." 

Tliere  is  some  spriglitline«  in  the  retort  upon  our  brother  Re- 
tic  wcrs  in  the  north,  which  induceij  us  to  transcribe  the  passage  from 
p.  48.  ^    ' 

*'  There  is  a  northern  junto  of  periodical  critics,  who  haverendered  them* 
selves  extremely  formidable  to  us  poor  authors,  and  to  whom  such  of  us  at 
iiave  viands  at  cbmniand,  oHer  them  np,  as  Indiiins  do  thdr  ol>Utioiis  to 
the  deul ;  whilst  they,  Mho  know  that  m'c  do  not  incense  them  oat  of 
love  but  fear,  receive  our  knee- worship  with  iiidiil'erem*e,  and  despise  os 
for  our  meanness.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  beiu£:  personally  acquainted 
with  any  one  of  these  gentlmneu,  but  1  perceive  that  my  sheets  amongst 
others  hare  been  taken  iivto  their  laundry,  and  have  gone  through^  the 
Auual  proces!*  of  fnangiin^.  I  am  truly  and  sincerely  obliged  to  them  for 
the  great  consideration  ttu^y  have  had  for  the  feeble  fabric  of  my  manu- 
facture ;  <m  which  ihvy  have  hi^stoxved  so  very  gentle  a  squeezing ,~as  not 
to  break  a  thread,  that  Mas  nut  rotten  before  they  handled  it,  nor  nvake 
one  hole  but  Mhat  a  housewife's  hand  may  dam.  in  abort,  tbough  it  is 
so  much  my  wish  to  be  ueli  with  them,  1  cannot  com plimeni  them  on 
their  sagacity,  foni^'much  as  they  have  not  hit  upon  a  single  fault  in  ray 
impel  fi'ci  Murk.  that  was  not  muc^  too  obvious  fof  any  commoit  mark^maii 
tOt  havi»  missed. 

^^    They  ^ay  wifh  a  great  deal  of  natural  good  manners,  that  they 

tho  U  hate  been  hotter  reconciled  to  roe,  if  f  had  talked  more  of  othef 

pi'Ople  and  U..S  of  my»i'lf.     This  marks  a  delicate  attention  to  certai* 

*     fel•lin^s,  wiiich  I  am  proud  to  find  they  give  me  credit  for^and  I  wisk 

as  much  as  tlicy  can  dp^  that  i  could  havo  discovered  the  happy  ifieafts  of 

beiiif 


^Ing  my  own  biographer  without  ego4i§tn  ;  but  haTing^bceif  indaced  hj 
reasons,  whkh  I  Inive  not  scrcpled  to  confess^  to  render  an  account  of 
my  life  and  writings,  whilst  I  am  yet  livihi^,  and  {Hsr^onally  responsible 
for  the  tnith  of  what  I  have  written,  I  endeaTOured  to  the  best  of  my 
power  to  lighten  a  dull  topic  by  digressions,  wherever  I  could  avail  my* 
self  of  an  opportunity  ;  and  if  thfise  gontlenien  fouiul  those  dijjressTons  the 
more  .tolerable  part  of  my  performance,  so  did  I  also.  Thcjr  seem  al 
if  they  had  written  for  the  rety  purpose  of  confirming  me  in  my  own 
opinions/' 

**  The  friends  who  know  with  what  hesitation  I  yielded  to  their  a,dvice, 
«nd  undertook  this  task,  can  witness  that  I  did  not  expect  to  make  my 
own  immediate  memoirs  entertaining  ty  the  public ;  yet  every  reviewer, 
who  haa  condescended  io  notice  them,  (those  of  Edinburgh  excepted,) 
have  [has"]  had  the  charity  to  make  me  think  they  had  read  me  with  com. 
placency.  But  they  were  my  country' men ;  they  could  feel  for  my  motives^ 
they  could  allow  for  my  difficulties ;  they  had  too  much  manliness  of 
nature  to  endcafour  at  depressing  me,  and  forbore  for  a  time  to  be  critics, 
for  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  theondrcs  in  the  more  amiable  charac- 
ter  of  gentlemen. 

**  I  understand  that  these  acrimonious  North-Britons  are  young  men  j 
I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  not  only  for  the  honour  of  oM  age,  but  In  the  hoi>* 
that  Ihey  will  live  long  enough  to  disicovor  the  error  of  their  ambi- 
tion, the  misapplication  of  their  talents,  and  ihat  the  combination  Ihcy 
have  formed  to  mortify  thdr  contemporaries,  is,  in  fact,  aeons^racy  to 
undo  themselves.*' 

Mr.  Cumberland  infofms  \l%  that  Ue  is  engaged  upon  a  aoveU  which 
he  hopes  "  may  iotereKt  the  .scholar  as  Mioli  as.  the  idler;  something 
which  gravity  may  read  without  contempt,  and  modevty  with  out  a 
blush :"  no  one  is  more  capable  of  executing  such  a  task ;  and  it  lidB 
often  appeared  a^  nnratter  of  !jnrj>ri8e  to  us,  that  his  attempts  in  this 
species  of  writing  had  iiot  been  followed  up  by  «)m€ thins  on  which  he 
would  devote  the  attention  i^et^uisite  to  the  polish  of  a  superior  work 
of  the  kind.  It  also  appears,  that  he  i$  employed  upon  an  epic  poem, 
ill  conjunction  with  his  fneiid  Sir  J  a  nic*?;  Binges,  to  be  entitled  tbc 
Ekodiau.  The  subject,,  which  is  certainly  tiue,  is  the  history  6f 
TSfloses,  from  bis  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  to  his  death  upon 
Mount  Nebo,  [Not  Iloreb,  as  printed^  we  suppose  by  mistake,  in  the 
work  before  us,]  iVu  epic  poem,  at  seventy-live,  is  certainly  an  ex- 
traordinary undertaking ;  and  which,  if  exccuad  .witli  spirit,  Mr.  C. 
may  challenge  the  liistory  of  our  literature  to  produce  a  parallel  to.  There 
are  many  judicious  observations  relative  to  our  theatre  in  these  ])nges ; 
a  subject  which  Mr.* Cumberland  is  thoroughly  competent  to  discuss, 
and  aa  which  his  opinion  will,  we  have  Uo  doubt,  be  explicitly  de> 
pended  on.     In  page  62,  he  says, 

*'  The  living  actors  can  do  justice  to  the  livins;  authors,  let  them. 
write  as  well  a$  they  can,  and  as  nJuch  bi-ttcr  than  tlK'y  do  write, 
u  it  shall  p]cai»e  Heaven.  It'  tjicir  wit  provokes  them  to  attumpt 
a  ^mady^  ^tius  danger  will  nut  be^   Uiut  any  .part  ^hall  bo  too  good 

*    ''  for 
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for  the  pei^former,  but  th^^t  :tbe  performer  shi^ll,:thi^);  hioifdr  too  gOjOdt 
for  the  part.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  name  tbe  time  with^ 
in  more  ^han Jialf  a  ceoj^r^  past,  when  the  stages  jx^,  Drory-Lane  and 
CoTent-Garden  have  been, 'better  furnished  with  comedians  than  at  the 
present  hour.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  their.  IntLuence  is  such, 
as  to  induce  an  author  to  mak«>  greater  sacrifices,  and  pay  more  attention 
to  the  particular  persons,  whom  he  has  in  Tiew  to  represent  the  charac- 
ters of  his  play,  than  to  the  general  inteyests'^of  the  play  itself;  and 
.  though  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  an  actor  or  actress 
should  not  have  the  privilicge  of  declinifig  certain  parts  that  may  be 
tendered  to  them,  yet  1  am  fully  warranted  to  remarlL,  that  they  exer* 
cisc  thf^, privilege  much  too  frequently,  and  upon  too  frivolous  objections* 
They  are  become  exceptious  to  a  degree,  that  jthe  stage  in  former  times 
lad  no  idea  of;  and  this  unaccommodating  caprice  reduces  the  author 
either  to  sacrifice  the  harmony  of  his  composition,  out  of  liattory  to  their 
freaks,  or,  by  submitting  to  tiie  rebufi,  put  his  play  upon  its  trial,  with 
the  discouraging  circ-.'.mstancc  attached  to  it,  of  having  begged  its  way 
.through  the  repugnant  heroes  aud  heroines  of  the  green-room.  It  may 
,  not  be  unncasonable  in  some  cases  to  expect  compliance ;  but  when  the 
.director  of  the  theatre  concurs  with  the  author  in  deciding  on  the  cast^ 
either  ^he  performer  must  do  his  duty,  or  the  writer  should  withdraw  his 
play,  aad  give  his  reason  to  the  public. 

^^  But  it  is  not  in  this  particular  only,  that  the  conduct  of  our  theatres 
seems  to  need  some  further  regulation  ^  there  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  s 
better  mode  adopted  than  what  they  now  pursue,  in  treating  writers  for 
the  stage,  and  passing  judgment  on  the  manuscripts  referred  to  them. 
As  there  can  be  no  premeditated  offence  in  the  person  who  makes  suit  to 
be  accepted,  there  should  be  nothing  that  can  wound  his  feelings  ia  th6 
manner  of  rejecting  him.  He  has  an  equitable  right  to  know  the  j^tdge^ 
that  passes  sentence  on  his  work ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  good  reason  w|iy 
that  judge  should  only  be  heard  to  speak  through  the  organs  of  the  pr^omp- 
ter,  and  commit  the  manuscript  to  be  sent  back  to  its  owner,  with  a 
■ote  frpm  that  servant  of  the  side-scene  so  uncourteously  concise,  that  it 
would  barely  serve  to  warn  an  actor  to  rehearsal. 

*^  ll  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  whose  jirst  proposal  does  not  suit, 
(Jiould  not  be  tempted  even  to  propose  agaln/a  more'clfectual  method  of 
arcomplishing  that  end,  can  hardly  be  devised.  The  flame  of  thatdrama<* 
tic  passion  must  be  very  strong,  which  thc^  promptcr*s  extinguisher^  thu$ 
applied,  cannot  put  out :  but  it'  an  easy  intercourse  between  parties,  mu- 
tuuf'y  interested  to  serve  one  common  cause,  ought  in  all  good  policy  th 
be  ftirthercd,  every  thing  that  can  give  disgust  ami  irritation,  should  with 
caution  be  avoided ;  for  in  every  pursmt  where  ambition  is  praise- worthy, 
attempts  should  be  encouraged, 

'^^  Conducted  as  the  business  now  is,  the  ruler  of  a  theatre  nay  well 
complain  of  the  burthen  of  bis  office :  but  if  a  judicious  and  'respectable 
person  was  sought  out  and  specially  appointed  lor  the  purpose  of  ra- 
ce! vin^j  reading,  and  reporting  upon,  dramatic  compositions,  tendered 
for  acceptance,  all  cailse  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  genus  irritdbile 
would  hi-  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  acenmulatioa  of  the  obnox- 
.30U3  mass  of  manuscripts,  that  occasion  so  much  trouble  to  the  holders, 
ami  ^ive  sucli  matter  of  complaint  to  the  authon,  who  are  destined  t« 
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lie  tantalized  bjJong  expectati9ns,  and  at  length  dismissed  by  shprt 
answers.  This  person,  if  duly  quulilied  lor  his  oihc.o,  will  readily  die* 
Yingiii^h  Such  performances  as  are  e\idently  inadmij>sible,  and  in  the  dis- 
Jposal  of  thvse  nothing  more  will  bt?  roc|iiirod  than  exp  ditioii,  and  a  conr- 
tcoiis manner  of  flecrinlnjT  the 'ollbr;  whereas  now,  when  manuscripts  of 
this  description  arie  sinreredtolce  upon  the  shelf,  thoi:gh  they  hare  no  title 
•to  bo  accepted,  their  owners  have  still  juft  reason  to  complain  of  delay. 

^*  There  will  of  course  be  6ther  tenders'  made  with  more  respectable 
pretenstoBS,  but  which,  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  it  n)ay  be  judged 
•exjMdieot  to  decline';  in  these  rases  I' should  couceive  it  right  to  qualify 
fiieitf  rejection  with  such  general  observations  and  remarks,  as  may  not  only 
soften  disappointment^  but  convey  instruction  :  candour  of  this  sort  would 
^pire  aiobttibn  ;:'aBd  if  thtre  \^ai  a  spark  o^  goniu«  in  the  writer  of  a 
ipiece so  treated,  it  v^uld  cherish- and' im'proVe  it. 

;;  <^  WhoQ  a  dra«|a  ^hslLba  judged  worthy  of  iieceptknce,  it  must  still.^ 
'from  the  naiture  6f  all  human  compositions,  be  found  .ca]Mtbie  of  improve 
^mentj  how  many; novelties  are' im providently  hrougbt  forward,  whose 
general  merit  is  so  glaringly  defaced  by  obvious  crwrs,  or  stilled  by 
di$giistf.ul  and  unnatural  e\crescpncie$>.. which,  in  thi^ir  paiisage  to  the 
frtage,  might  and  ought  to  hare  been  corrected  and  lopt  oii  I  It  is  then^ 
if  tbe  author  is  liot  deaf  to  all  aclvi^x,  and  unobservant  of  effect,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  rehearsals  he  may  cive  tlie  finishing  touches  to  his  pro- 
Tluction  ;  and  how'  muc1\  depeiids  upon  the  proper  conductj  and  enforce- 
ment o/  those  rehearsals,  I  need  not  ob-erve;  .they  certainly  dexand  at- 
tention, and  I  s^spte^tthey  need  reform;  for  what  between  the  affected 
'<^relc^nes»  of  some  performers^  and  the  real  indolence  of  others,  the  play 
ffein  part  ke^t  out  of  the  anthor^s  &i£^ht,  who  is  told  that  siich  and  sucb 
«l  actbr  wilt  be  present  at  representation  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  wi!l 
get  hisjpart,  when  he  can  no  l^ingcr.  pat. it  by,  and  sprak  out  .to  his  an- 
jAtencc  in  seif-dofonoe,  thoiigh  he  ha?  muttered  and  dlurrod  it  oter  to  his 
^ntii^pr  at  reltear.sal  through  mere  laziness  or  selfrConccit.  Bot  neither 
tbeiernor  any  otke'c-retnarks,  h<^w  apposite  soever,  can  'be  said  to  ha  in 
.place^^whilc  the^j/igeis  so  pro-occupji*d  by  spoctaijel  .  A^  ag^^udy  eq«ti^ 
p^^  will  attract  notice,  though  it  shaJl  carry  a  dull  campauy  vvithiuside  g^f 
it,  '^o  will  fine  scenery  and  rich  dresbcs  hide  Uic  nakedness  of  nonsense, 
aiidsweetmelo4i^$jmpart  a  gracGL  even  to  the  lamest  and  most  wretche(jl 
metre.  .      .    ' 

'*•  If  n&tdrc  can  bardly  be'  upheld  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  or  Shal^speare  by 
Mr.  Kemble^.what  author  in  his  scjises  will  attempt  a  compdy  more  l<jgi- 
tioilte  than  Forty 'ITireyes,  or  a  tragedy  mora  serious  than  Tom  Thuaib?'' 

♦  We  hav^  jiMsed'ot^r  suth  partkulars  a^  rel^^te  principally  to  the  at*.- 
'flior4aidhfi9ifafltiiy;cot)tHiing  our  extracts  to  circuinst£iuce*s  of  a  general 
rtcDiidencyt  thoiigb  tbei^K^  mdny  o\\\ffvs  of  the  fonncr  description  ia 
-tfaete  fltgesy  which  <rouid'li«ive  teini>t<«d  us  to  extend  the  length  of  ihi? 
•rticiei  dW  We  n^  R|i(^W  tftat  ffew  purchasers  of  the  former  work  ^  ill 
neg^cl  to  apperid  this  supplement  to  it :  \o  m  Uich  a  very  useful  article 
is  aAfedi  n^mely^  a  copious  incieic. 
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A  complete  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardenings  comprehending  alt 
•  the  modern  Improvements  in  the  jfrt^  zchethcr  in  the  raising  of' tie 
variotis  Esculent  FegetahleH,or  in  the  forcing  and  managing  of  dif"^ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Fruits  and  Plants^  and  tlwt  of  laying  out^  orna' 
nienting,andpl anting.  Gardens  and  Pleasure-Orounds :  with  correct 
£ngravi7igs  of  the  necessary  Apparatus,  in  Buildings  and  other 
Contrivances,  as  well  as  oftlie  more  rare  and  curious  Plants,  cui-* 
tivated  for  Ornament  or  Variety :  from  Original  Drawings-  by 
SydenJiam  Edwards,  By  Alexander  Macdonald^  Gardenor.  £ 
vol.  •  4to.  '  31.  10s.  or  61.  16s.  6d.  with  coloured  plates.  Kear»» 
ley.     1807. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  tbis  kind  was  certainly  ninch  wantif^^  m, 
since  the  publication  of  Miller's^  numberless  improvements  have  beefi 
made  in  the  art  of  Gardening;  and4ndeed/^vhether  from  the  alteration 
oi  Climate  or  of  Style,  it  would  be  highly  unsafe  to  follow  his  directions 
in  respect  of  the  management  of  a  Kitchen  Garden.  For  the  acq^disitioti 
of  useful  information  on  this  subject,  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  is  iridiy- 
putably  tUe  most  convenient  and  the  best ;  as  a  man  lAayinj^tantly 'refer 
to  aAy  article  which  may  be  the  object  of  his  present  attention.  And, 
indeed^  the  same  may  be  said  of  Geography :  a  good  Geographical 
Dictionary,  by  the  bye,  includiug  all  tlje  late  discoveries,  would  be  a 
most  useful  publication.  .         , 

'^  While/'  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  *'  almost  every  other  de- 
partment of  useful  science  has  been  arranged  aud  brought  into  a  mor^ 
acxessible  aud  convenient  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  Dictionary,  that:  of 
Gardening  has  remained  nearly  without  assistance  in  this  cespect.  The 
present  is,  however,  an  attempt  to  render  so  important  and  beneficial 
•a  branch  of  knowledge  more  e&sy  and  comprehensible,  by  better  and 
more  correct  explanations  of  the  various  objecjts  Nvhich  it  embraces  ^ 
"by  more  full  and  accurate  dcscriptions^f  the  different  plants  and  prff- 
•cesses ;  and  by  more  clear  and  distinct  delineations '  of  die  varioufc 
modes  of  cuhure  aud  management  by  which  they  may  he  raised,  pfi|J- 
served,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  the  easiest  and  mosi  e\'p'^diti<^ 
-manner.  The  execution  of  this  undertaking,  from  the  difficult  aiid  Inv 
perfect  state  of  the  art,  has  been  attended  with  considerable  labour  unfl 
trouble."  /'.,,,; 

We  cannot  a^ree  with  Mr.  &tacdonald,  that  the- art  of  Gardenumgjs 
in  so  innperfect  a  state  as  he  represents  it  to  be  in;  *on«  the  contrary^ 
,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  has  advanced  pvettjl  neiirly  to  «J1  th^ 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable ;  certainly  Uorticullure  \tm  been  ve^ 
greatly  improved  within  tlie  last  iyventy  y«ftrs ;  smd^  ifwkiBd,  :^UtKHSt 
that  improvement,  such  a  book  as  that  uow  before  us  could  liotr  poasi* 
bly  have  been  produced.     We  proceed  with  the  qaotation:-^:  I 

^^  But  the  audior  hope^,  from  the  practical  knowledge  which  Jjfa^pos- 
fefse%  and  the  various  sources  of  information  of  ^lilch  he  has  be^n  eaable^ 
to  avail  himself^  tliat  it  has  been  podorosd  ia  a  maaner  that  will  not  be 
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fbtaQd'lmiWcfiitlii  dirrcting'fhe  practical  Gardcn^fT,  than  those  whd  ar6 
not  9(>  conrersaiit  with  -  the  nature  oC  the  siubjiHSt,  as  bringing;  them  more 
full  J  aaqKainfud  with  the  <?ariou9  nvethads  that  hav4$  been  commonly  em« 
ployMi  49  .ifi3ll;as  thos&nhich  he^re  been  suggested  by  modern  experience. 
.  ^*  In  ^(Jip|foiv4o  these  adrs^ntaigeSy  the  work,  also  ^ffords'others  that  are 
probably  aot  of  )c!)»  .utility  tcK.the  horticaiturist ;  those  of  having  accu* 
rate  IlKPKESKNT^T(o.v|^ot' many,  of  the  roost. rare  4iid  curious  plants  that 
afc  Cutti^Tated  ii)  shrubberies j  or^ other  parti  of  pleasure-grounds;  and  in 
green-lionscs  and  stoves,*  CD  graved  from  original  drawings  of  the  plaotSy 
by'thj  ]icsi  artists,  as  well  in  of  all  the  didferent  improved  buildings  aud 
other  contrivances  employed  in  the  raising,  forcing,  and  preserving  the 
▼ari4ias  j^qrts  of  &m;  fr uit>  a^id.  tender  vegetabks,  t^eu  from  those  made 
use  of  in  actual  practice  ijith  the  greatest  ccoao.my  and  success.'' 

"We  have  looked  over  the  work  with  the  greatest  attention^  and  are] 
enabled  to  sdy,  that  the  author  has  not  here  overrated  its  merits.  It^ 
contains  all  ihe.informatiou  tliat  can  be  required,  respecting  tiie  Kitclieu, 
and  Fh)wer-Giudens  5  ., Shrubbery  aud  Pleasure- Grounds  ;  Hot- 
House^  Green- Houses^  and  Melon-Pits;  and  all  tlie  best  and  most 
approved\vriters  on  the  subject  iMve  been  dihgCHitly  consulted,  and  th« 
Bii>st  useful  parts  ol  their  productions  carefully  extracted.  In  «  word> 
tiie  author  has  great  merit  for  the.  industry  and  judgment  which  he  has 
displayed  in  hrs  cr«mpilution,.  ms  well  as  for  tlie  practical  skill  which' 
he  has  manifested  in  the  co«*position  of  many  of  the  articles.  The 
engravers  have  done  justice  to  the  plates,  which  are  executed  with  Yieat- 
ness  and  accuracy ;  though  two  or  three  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  Tuimex of  pianti  on  thecopper-plates :  e.  g»  henna  for  Senna  ;  andl 
Traxinella  for  Frarinelia.  The  colouring  of  the  plates,  too,  a  mat- 
ter of  nq  small  importance  in  subjects  of  natural  history,  is  in  gent^ial 
ver}'  good.  The  only  CAceptions  which  we  ba^  noticed,  are  the  foU 
lowiug.  The  Scarlet  Azalea  is  too  highly  coloured;  ihe-  red  of  liie 
flower  is  miK'h  puler  than  it  is  in  the  plate.  I'he  yellow  of  the  Lrt- 
Inrnum,  iu  pL  18,  i«  not  sufficiently  vivid.  The  red  of  the  Starlet. 
Lychnis  is  tpo  <lusky.  -And  in  the  Double  Purple  Grow3sM/«e/ we  have 
a  dark  red  instead  of- a  iight  purple.  With  these  exceptions,  the  co-* 
loured  plates  are  highly  aeditable  to  the  artist.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
we  recommend  this  work  as  containing  a  cv^t  bodv  of  useful  infonna- 
'tion,  on  the^ subject  of  Uwliciilture,  in  all  its  branches,  perspicuou:;»ly 
arranged,'  ^ 


fUa90tiAfpr'not  mtfking  Pectre  rath  liiionapartL  To  vrhich  is  aSd^d 
«  Postscript.  By  William  Hunter,  l£sq.  Second  Edition,  cor* 
Tocted.  .Svo.     Pp.  ny.     fis.  6d.     Stockdale.     1807. 

TmS.  «is»bnc  of  the  best  written  politicd  tracts  which  has  falleti 
tuidesfour  cbgniaance,  for  a  considerable  tiiAc.  The  aulhcr  write* 
«ith  equal  spirit  and  impartiality,*  his  notvCm«  4>(  policy  are  liberal 
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and  ^ul^^rged.^  binrcoiiceptians  are  eminaitly  jas^;  iiMi  liis  piiociplet 
slricUy  eauiid.  lie  begius  by  adiiiittiiig^,  iti  tbeir  fullest  ^artent,  the 
c\iU  iascpumbJ^  iVom  a  state  of  war,  and  shows  that  a  ^usl  sense  of 
them  iuvariably  accelerated  tl>e  coticlo^oo  of  peace,  in  times  anlece^ 
dent  to  the  Fretich  Uevolution.  Hut  the  present  times,  he  truly  ob« 
st.Yvc8^  are  widel}  different^  and  consc^ueiitty  demand  the  adoptioti  of 
different  measures^  and  the  pursuit  of  a  very  different  system  of  policy. 
He  draws  the  comparison,  or,  rather,  the  contrast  betifveen  me  twd 
p'eriodif,  so  ably,  that  it  Tk  ould  be  ui>just  to  give  it  in  any  words  but  hij 
own. 

'  ^'Siidi  was  usnalfy  the  case  whilst  £unrope  remained  an  organized 
community.  The  nyailitenance  of  the  old  fed ei«tive  sy»f6tn  so  nearly  ba- 
lauced  the  strenjgth  of  ditferent  stato»,  or  »et8,of  states,  andtheprcservatton 
oT  that  system  was  so  firmly  supported  by  habit  and  opinion,  that  the 
means'  of  "^tar  were  circumscribed,  and  its  evils  mitigated.  Although  the 
ciccasion  of  much  intermediate  suffering)  yet  it  was  not  distingaished  hy 
any  peculiar  ferociousness  of  enmity ;  and,  when  it  ceased,  affairs  were 
^e^diiy  restored  to  their  former  prosperity.  Govemmeitts  retained  their 
political  tights,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  their  Civil  liberties.  Even  smaH 
atatos. flourished  without  danger  of  extinction,  and  a  sense  of  justice  pre* 
dQUiin^ted,  amidst  the  excesses  of  revenge,  the  triumphs  of  strength,  and 
tile  accidents  of.  fortune.  When  pbace  returned,  equity  and  moderation 
returned  with  it,  and  as  Car  .as  remuneratioQi  c^onld  ha  madei  it  was  seldom 
denied.  \Vhi1i»t  this  liberal  systeni  of  hostility  was^  adhered  to^  half  it^  horrors 
vanished,  and  the  calamitie!»  w,lth. which  it  wsts unavoidably  attbndefl,  were^ 
in  some. measure,  atoned  for,  by  the  heroic  virtues  which  it  inspired,. and 
fhe  splendid  atchicvements  which  it  displayed. 

"  ft  has  most  unCortunatcly  been  the  fate  of  the  present  generation, 
to  witness  a  total  change  in  this  prescribed  iiiode  of  waging  war,  and  to 
^ee  ail  the  mild  and  honourable  maxims  of  \)reccdijag  times  deserted,  for 
ftie'siibstihjtion  of  sangainar/ cruelty,  implat'abl15*rcteng^,  and  inordinate 
ambition.  One  man  has,  for  some  mj'stenons  purpose,  been  selected 
a<f  a  scourge  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  His  success',  aid»d  i)^  the  pHSilfa* 
mmityof  his  adversaries^,  and  by  a  concatenatidn  of  events  wSich  baffles 
all  jt'xplanation,  has  enabled  him  tt>  practice*  hitherto  with  impunity,  all 
the  meanness,  a|td  tyranny,  and  viok^iicc  of  his  nature  on  prostrate  huma- 
nity. From  the  outrageous  and  intolerant  maxims  which  he  adopts,  the 
aocial^world  is  reduced  to  that  melincholy  state^  that,  war  becomes  pre-' 
ftTable  to  peace — All  hope  of  accouimodatiou  is  dismissed  from  the  cha- 
racter of  an  antagonist,  and  independence  can  only  be  preserved  by  re- 
sistance. "  *"     "  "^         *'  ^ ,     — .-.-  i- 

'0'  Such  is  the  position  in  which  what  still  remains  of  Europe,  and  par. 
ticularly  this  country,  is  placed  relatively  to  France :  and  I  have'  no» 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  as  long  as  mankind  »  cursed  with  the  usurpation 
of  Buonaparte*,  that  is,  as  (9iig  as  France  remains  obedteot  to  hi^  iron  rtdey 
there  can  be  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  nor  even  safety,  in  repose* 
"Whilst  he  is  suffcretl  toli^ein  authority,  we  may  as  well  throw  awajr  a 
V^elcss  scabbard^  lor  we  can  only  sbesith' the  sword  to  our  shaiee  or  our 
destruction-"  ' 
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".'  Ih'flli^seAfini^Atj  artd;  indeed,  in  nearly  all  hii^  Wiftmieritsr,  fVcefytliig 
ttiose  on  the  subject  of  the  glave-trade,  we  perfectly  fconcur  ikith  tWs 
intelligent  writer;  and,  in  fact,  the  line  of'm*^tnlent  which' he  his 
adopteil  throughout  the  tract  before  us,  is  thajt  which  we  ha,ve  often 
taken  up  ourselves,  Wheii  we  hiive  had  ^occasion  to  cliscuss'^the  same 
'topics. .  Mr.  Hunter  justly  couMders  the  league  forn'ied  by  the  coi^- 
.mandiug  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt'i'a  few  months  before  his  death,  for.  jc 
pres:iiug  the  insatiate  ambition  oftheCor3icauusurper,^seniineutJy  qi} 
culatcd  to  produce  the  accorapltshoieiit  of  that  desirable  end;  a^d  a» 
faUiilg  only  tbriough  blunders  and  iniscarriages,  whitih  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Piu,  eitlier  to  foie^iee  or  to  controuL  This  truth  :mq  have  fre- 
quently laboured,  to  irapceflt  <iLthe  luiuds  of  the  public^  who,,  we  sm- 
pect,  are  more  disposed  to  ada^jt  4  now,  than  tney  have  been  at  any 
preceding  period.  Our  author'^  observations  on  the  conduct  of  that 
illustrious  statettMin,  whose  eaainent  services  are  at*  length  ac  knoii- 
ledgcd  even  by  his  political  «Qemie%  reflect  credit  as  well' on  his 
principles  as  on  bis  judgment.  ^ 

'f  That  tgaorant  pec^ie  sheuld  be  detorauncd  m  their  opialoni  of  the 
prudence  and  ntility  of  plans  hy  their  result;  thit  they  shoukl  .coiisi4^ 
that  plan  wise  idb'/cb  is  successful)  and  that  one  destitute  of  all  wisdon;  to 
which  fortune  denies  iker  suifrage,  is  not  surprising—f-but  that  men  of  er^ 
^ghtencd  understaAJMigs  and  clear  perreplions  should.declarc  themselves^ to 
be  under  the  influence  of  thesame  incon:)eqiientiaI  conclusion,'  savoors  moi'o 
of  jealousy  or  want  bf  candour,  than  of  that  defect  of  judgracht  to  which 
we  might  otkcrwiM  be  incLincd  to  impnte  their  declaratiohs.  It  must 
jtCTertheless  1^  adttittcd^  (if  we  retiect  a  moment,)  that  a  very 'bad  pia^ 
may  meet  with  forhiae,  and  a  very  good  one  be  defeated  in  Its  opersiiors 
in  the  sane  manner  as  a  Tery  bad  action  frp(|«enily  reaps  the  reward  ttk 
which  a  Tocy  good  one  is  aJone  entitied.  Yet  the  plana  and  the  actions 
remain  tfnaltered.  They  still  retain  the  same  inherent  qualities,  the  sam* 
intrinsic  merits^  the  same  sound  or  prejudicial  princi4>l<{s*  ^AU  tiu^ 
depends  on  man  in  speculatiuf  on  the  contingency  of  future^  events^  is  tQ 
4eIiiM$rate  coolly,  to  resolve  lirmly,  tnMlise  inactifity ,  to  repress  ra^^h. 
Dcss,  to  weigh  times  and  circumstances,  t^  qwadrate  eftds^with  means.  ^ 
Wlieu  he  has  done  this,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  from  Itim^ 
And,  having  faithfully  discharged  his  duty,  wh*tc?er'  may  he  the  eVen¥^ 
lie  stands  completely  jnstitied.  The  b(Kly  of  tliplomatie  correspond  en  go 
vhich  was  laid  before  parliament,  proved  how  ardently,  and  ho^V  berte'fll 
jctaily^  Mr.  Pitt  had  laboured  for  the  gloly  of  his- country,  and  the  delireri 
40ce  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  papers  completely  ermcod  that 
eyery  thing  which  depended  on  the  councils  of  thi<  country  was  elk'cted/ 
that  no  precaution  was  overlooked ;  that  every  arrangement  or  combiaa* 
tion  which  could  be  supplied  was  observed  ;  and  that  nothing  which  po^ 
litical  sagacity  could  accomplish  or  devise  was  omitted.  Subsequent  mis<A 
takes  may  have  been  committed,  but  Mr.  l*it  was  already  on  tiie  bed  of 
sickness',  exhausted 'by  pluvious  intensity  of  application,  by  monfnl  anxt^^ 
ety,*  and  bodily  pain:  dlid  hib  colleagues  in  oftice  were  deprived  oPthtf 
assistance  and* supertn tendance  of  his  matchless  e|<*^lns'  Had  he,  happUy 
{or  hi$  country,  Kvttl,*  Ikisd^^nce  WOuld  havei  wanted  no  xKlier' advocate 
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than  himseHi  Ditjlal.iing  those  little  ztU  to  which  otTieKmfii  to  $s^n9nJ\j 
resort,  hi-  oever  courte^l  popularity  by  flattering  the  ritinous  prtJiicUccs  4^f 
the  pt^oplc.  lie  only  wished  to  be  judf^ed  by  the  purity  of  his  intentionf, 
and  the  utility  of  his  measures.  His  whol«J  life  was  AcdicAed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  in  the  service  of  his  coun^jry  he  died.  The  la$t 
words  which  h.s  lips  pronouucril,  wore  an  ejaculation  expressire  of  tl|» 

'  ferTonr  and  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  Tlis  long, and  eminent  services 
entitle  him  to  the  eirerlastin^  gratitude  of  thjs  nation  ;  and,  when  party 
feoline  and  animosity  shall  have  subsided,  he  will  be  admired  as  much  for 
liis  poiiricaladdri'S^,  as  for  his  financial  dexterity,  the  intrepidity  of  hl$ 
mind,  ♦ho  splendor  of  his  eJocfuence,  orthd  integrity  of  his^view*.  Posto. 
rity  will  do  him  justice;  and  his  posthbmous  famo  will  shine  forth  in  the 

-estimation  of  future  generations,  with  uAclttuded  lustre." 

This  is  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the.  laiher  of  a  confederacy,  which  19 
.justly  characterized  as  '^  oive  pt-tbe.Diq>t  formidable^  tl)at  ever  sprang 
up  ill  the  European  <;ommou\vea{lh ;'  a  coafeder^cj  which  coi|i4«only' 
have  failed  throu;;h  a  combination  of  stupidity,  cowardice,  and  trea- 
chery, that  cotdd  not  possibly  (mm  the  ground  of  a  rational  expectation, 
Mr.  Hunter  very  ably  traces  the^ conduct  of  J&uonapaTt6'on  thqt  occa-: 
sion,  aiid  clearly  demonstrates,  that  it  was  e<juaHy  devoid  of  political 
sugacity  and  of  co'ininon  sOhse ;  and  thtit  his  success  was  owing  not  to 
his  own  skill,  judgment^  or  foresight;  but  solely  to  the  absence  of  all 
'these  qualities  in  his  opponents.  He.^dducp?  incontrovertible  facts 
in  support  of  bi.^  afgumeut ;  and  draws  from  such  pre^%i9es  the  most 
legitimate  deductions.  *lle  then  follows  tlze..us^^per  U>  his.  imperial 
xrabinet,  and  n^sirks  the  workings  of  hi^  iwnd  in  X)^  -boi^ni  of  peacf;. 
All  favourable  as  the  treaty  of  Preiibiugh  wa^  toi  Jh$  vjew6,  if  tbq^ 
views  had  admitted  of  liinitatiou;'all  flattering  as  it  was  to  his  aoibi? 
tion,  if  that  an>bitiQu  bad  not  been  insatiate ;  he  had  no  sooner  con- 
-eluded  it>  than  he  betrayed  the^utnriost  oi>ntempt  for  all  its  provisions*, 
and  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  already  enormous  power,  by  new 
acts  ,of  aggression,  as  unpripcipled  as  t^y  were  unprovoked. 

./^  Under  such  circvims^Gi|,H'h^i>$  to  be  (iQne  ?  T^t  me  amply  ask^ 
Js  any  coaiicV^nce  iQ  1^^  pi^i^cd  in  the  f^ith  of  suQh,a  m^Uy  or  can  there  ha 
^ny  hopeof  ^curi^y.or 'i^JbTi^ti<»n  hut  in  >|'ar^  .    ^      .   '    > 

''  Feoplt)  imm»'diatf»ly  pxclaii^  ;  1^.  then  this  war.  to  .be  ejt^mi^)  ?  Bj 
QO  meai|S.--Bat  -^  long  4s  Buonaparte  liyes,  that  '^^  as  long  .as  his  poll. 
tic4l  life  endiires,  unie&s  his  ambition  bocorreoted  ^d  cpntincd  by  a  may 
Serial  diminution  ot'hi$  powtvr  and  vuccejis,  and  by  the  consequent  ditiso. 
lutiop  of  ail  bis  dependent  govornnicnts,  and  the  deposition  of  all  hi|^ 
noshrpom  kings^  1  cannqt  conct>ive  ai^y  possihle  re$uU  from  peace,  but 
injury  and  insult,  leading  ineritably,  in  the  course  of  z,  few  moutlis,  to 
aggravated- hostil  ity. 

^^  (f  thece  were  ^y  chance  of  the  durahiKty  pf  pe;|ce,  ^ren  if  it  could 
not  be  obtain (fd  without  considerable  sarrifices,  I  hhouid  be.  among  iti 
urarmest advocate^ ;  bi»cai|«e  J  should  then  contemplate,  at  no  di§t4nt  date^ 
the  subvori»ion  of  Hu<mi«parte'!>  s^^y.  'Having  fonnded  a  military  govern- 
pei^t  o]^  the  wrecks  of  fiyil  lib^r.ty  ^d  4onmtip  hajpjj^iiiess,  he  can  only 
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wippojt  a  by  an  iaaumcrabic  armed  force,  which  armed  force  can  onljr. 
be  kept  ia  subofdiiiation  by  the  occupations  which  stimulate  its  activity, 
and  the  privileges  and  plunder  which  rc\%ard  its  toils.  These  pursuits 
and  iudueements  withdrawn,  the  weapon  which  has  been  raised  for  his- 
defence  would  recoil  on  its  anthoi^  and-  be  turned  to  his  destruction. 
However,  therefore,  he  may  bi;  desirous  of  a  short  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  better  to  arrange  his  future  projects,  he  has  proceeded  too' 
far  in  the  career  of  atrocious  ambition  to  stop,  and  war-  would  to  a  cer-- 

^tainty  return,  .the  moment  it  suited  his  purpose. 

^^  Has  not  this  been  the  uniform  consequence  of  every  peace  which 
lias  been  concluded  ?  His  restless  and  arrogant  disposition  srasps  nt  uni- 
Tensal  controui.  Whvn  states  have  been  sufBciently  weak,  he  has  com- 
pelled them,  without  ceremony,  to  join  with  him  in  league,  that  they 
might  administer  to  his  wants  by  their  own  impoverishment,  and  flatter 
his  vanity  by  their  own  degradation.  When  they  have  been  too  strong 
for  this  kind  of  irksome  discipline,  in  the  hope  of  redncmg  them  to  the 
proper  standard,  he  has,  by  unremitting  insult  and  aggressiMi,  agaia 
forced  them  to  take  up  arms.  •  We  have,  ourselves-,  hazarded  an  ex  peri- 
Biental  peace,  highly  advantageous  to  France,  and  producUre  to  us  of 
nothing  bat  danger,  disgrace,  and  expense.  But  if  we  suffered  mate- 
rially from  our  last  act  of  pacification  ;  if,  with  all  the  reluctance  of  the 
fovernjnent  of  the  counfry  to  resume  hostilities,  they  were  not  then  to 
e  avoided ;  what  fair  prospect  of  better  success  can  we  figure  to  our* 
ielvea  at  this  moment  ?  Utts  any  radical  change  in  the  character  of  this 
usurper  taken  place,  so  as  to  warrant  us  to  frame  such  an  opinion,  or  to 
cherish  such  hopes  ?  Has  he  discovered  Jess  ambition,  less  arrogance,  less 
cruelty,  less  injustice  ?  Have  the  execrations  of  mankind  penetrated  to 
his  heart,  and  awakened  there  any  £eelings  of  shame,  or  honour,  or  re* 
morse?  Has  he  betrayed  any  signs  of  contrition  for  past  enormities? 

'  Has  he  shewn  any  desire  to  atone  for  the  innumerable  crimes  which  he  haa 
committed,  for  the  torrents  of  blood  which  he  has  shed,  for  the  mighty 
mischiefs  which  he  has  occasioned,  for  the  dreadful  calamities  with  which 
he  has  afflicted  the  living  generation  ?  On  the' contrary,  does  not  every 
act  of  his  life  bespeak  a  more  rpoted  habit  of  wicked  nest,  a  more  sove* 
reign  contempt  for  the  just  prejudices  of  mankind,  a  more'  determined 
resolution  to  coerce  obedience,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  barbarous  and 
intolerant  ambition  ?  Is  then  the  public  law  of  Europe  to  be  annulled 
by  the  mere  mandates  of  this  turbulent  upstart?  Are  the  dismissal  of 
hereditary  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  the  eleyation  of  base«bora 
scoundrels  to  their  stations,  to  be  regarded  as  occurrences  no  longer  en^ 
titled  to  resistance  or  notice?  Are  the  dissoluHons  of  old  goTernments 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  daily  innovations  of  ea price,  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  be  b<mnd  in  the  fetters  of  military  despotism,  without  re* 
monstrance  or  murmur?  Is  every  corner  of  the  earth  to  be  ransacked fo^ 
proscribed  individuals  to  feed  the  voracity,  and,  as  far  as  human  life  can 
effect  it,  to  glut  the  base  revenge  an4  sanguinary  cruelty  of  this  ou& 
ragcous  assassin  ?  the  question  is-9-Is  all  thib*  to  be  tamely  endured,  ot 
valiantly  resisted  ?" 

If  rcfiisted^  it  may  be  destroyed  ;  if  endured ^  it  .will  4cstroy  every 
ptl^^^  state.     Happily  for  this  country,  the  provi^ei^t  fuioption  of  the 
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new  plan  of  ftnancc,  ^till  enable  us,  with  scarcely  any  perccptilJe  iucreas^ 
of  our  burdens,  to  resist  this  horrid  system  ofoutra<^e  and  desolation  foy 
a  much  greater  lenj^lh  of  time  than  it  is  at  all  likely  to  last.  So  Intge  a 
jtoriion  of  malikir.d  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  splendour  of  victoiy, 
and  to  sink  in  the  end  accoraplislied  the  means  by  which  it  was  ob^ 
tained,  an,d  consequently  to  adopt  \\\c  most  pernicious  errocs,  and  the 
^lost  faUe  estimates,  that  \vc  are  always  happy  to  see  the  attention  oi 
an  able  w;j[iter  directed  to  such  aberra^ons  from  sounit  judgment  and 
right  I  easfKiing.  Mr,  Hunter,  at  leasit>bas  tbrmed  a  very  correct  eati-r 
jtwftfe  of  iiumiapaptes  character.  ••  • 

^^  Bao^aparte  haB  at  length  go  far  revealed  the  execrable  atrocity  of  hia 
cliAract<;f,  that  ev,erjrvice  and  criiiie,^]iich  have  hitherto  been  committed 
by  man,  have  bcfin  perpotratvd  by  him  ;  not  by  chance,  not  from  neccs- 
Mty,  ibiit  [i'om  gratiiitouii  depravity  a^d  wantonness.  No  mask  C9^  an/ 
longer  ci>yef  hU  hideous  deformities  j  biut  all  that  ^iuriering  liuinanity  cjiq 
drca4  fro4p[jt}ie  snares  of  perfidy,  the  contrivances  of  meanness,  the  cb^aa 
of  tyranny, ^he.exactions  t)f  avarice,  or  the. tortures  of  cruelty,  ni^y  Ik^ 
Qxpectod.  a»-  the  matured  fruitii  of  iii!»  domination.  Beyond  his  pre« 
s«*nt  dostnicl.iv*:  limits  he  cannot  well  jjo.  With  all  his  ingennity,  ha 
ii»u>t  nearly  haY(i  cxhausUd  variety,  and  can  scarcely  detiate  into  a  new 
crime. 

.  ••  A  man  who.^-ii^quirejs  an  ascendancy  over  others  in  the  same  rank  of 
Ufc,  1^'ho^  ainl^ition  ;Wi  equally  aspiring,  and  whose  designs  are  eqiiaU]P^ 
adTeuturous,  n.Udt,  unduubtedly,  he  di»rn)^nishid  by  some  qualities  in 
yki\\d\  tlie  ot^^rs  are  deiifient,  and  to  which  his  superior  success  is  attri, 
b»)tAble.  Cut  when  I  hoar  people  prostituting  the  epithet  oi  grecU  in  ita  - 
applictitjon  to  Buonaparte,  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
mdij:^natiQn  which  no  laugna^e  can  eoinmunicutc.  That  Buonaparte  is 
an  t?;^traordinaiy  man,  I  aduut:— That  his  fortune  has  been  far  beyoiKl 
iiVi^Ty  example  whicJi  the* history  of  mankind  his  unfolded,  I  allow  :  bat 
that  tlu-re  >->  any  one  ingredient  in  his  character,  which  entitles  him  to , 
t^io  di.stin^iH{»hing  api^ellation  oi  grccit^  1  totally  deny.  A  truly  great  man' 
is  brfive,  g.cnerpn.s,  Uuma.ne,  ma'^naninious,  and  just;  tempor<^te  and  mil^ 
\\\  pro^ptfiily  ;  in  adversity  firm  and  undaunted  ;  accomplisihing  bis  pur-^ 
pos^;  ^>uj..the  le*ist  po,<*i!))e  mischief;  mindful  of  benefits;  forgetful  q{ 
jnjurixSr-«i<>deri.(e  even  in  the  midst  of  conquest;  and  the  moment  an 
eueji)y  '\^  subuued,  extending  to  him  the  protection  of  a  friend.  If  thii 
pOftcait  of  ^reatne^»  be  C()iTeet,  need  1  add  that  Buonaparie^  in  eiery 
f^ro^nei^f  fcu^mtj  of  his  phaiacti'r,  is  the  exact  reverse.  Blood-thirsty, 
iyram^ioaJ,  treacharous,  rev c useful,  capricious,  ungovernable  in  his  ra<;e, 
i^ipUcabjo  in 'his  resentment;  and  tju^e  unruly  passions  Bot  nnfre* 
UueniAy-disgraceA  and  di/ifi^iurcd  by  all  that  is  contemptible  in  thought; 
|A)d..ri4teai<>iis  in  ii,e(ion*  T.liis  iwpe/U*^  man  can  bulTet  and  fret,  and  stonn 
•nd  abif*ie>aitd^  »n  the  workings  of  hisijvfuriated  temper,  canha^k  anjd  gasif 
^iairt».wit^  po.nkniv^'i,  teardts^Htche!»,  kick  his  attendants,  and  break  tables/ 
^d  wiod.Qws  by  oo.rporal  ex?;  tijn.  These  are  literal  facts,. of  which  any  *na 
who  visits  his  apartment,  in  (hv^  Thuilltries,  may  be  rouvinced.  ,  This  i« 
"whit  he  can  do  in  rHs  cahlnet,  and,  were  he  there  confined,  his  mischief  would 
(^ot  exceed  that  ufmany  other  maniacs.  But  when  such  a  demon  is  isivested 
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pith  alisohite  powtT.;  M'hcn  he  i.>  provided  \^ith  the  resources  of  an  iev 
irense  empire ;  whon  he  has  GUO, 000  men'  in  arms,  and  at  his  disposal  to 
expcuto  his  licontioiis  dccrres  ;  when  he  can  prowl  about  unhurt  in  qjuest 
of  prey  ;  and  fix  rpon  any  "victim,  i^itbin  the  range  of  his  domination^ 
whu'h  his  pampcrc  i  ap>i)i  titc  chnses  to  select ;  the  fate  of  those  who  a/0 
exposed  to  his  fary  is  so  truly  d  plorable,  the  danger  of  toleratinf^  sticli 
excesses  is  so  eminently  ponJous,  that  no  rational  bcin*;  can  protend  lo 
.6ay  that  resistance'  to  >uch  a  ministratioa  is  not  among  (lie  m<>8t  sacred 
duties  of  human  actioiv* 

*^  There  is  a  baseiujss  of  <;pirit  in  the  conduct  of  this  man,  that  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  To  the  softer  emotione,  his  breast  is  inacccssibte. 
Jle  wars  with  human  nature  :  he  deals  in  promiscuous  wii'kedness.  No- 
thing can  disarm  his  venijj «m nee,  or  assuage  his  malice.  •  Neither  sex  nor 
age  is  shtlrcred  from  his  fury,  an  I  to  the  supplications  of  innocence^, .  or 
the  tears  of  boauty,  i^e  i^  eqiiajly  inexorable.  Tho  iwrost  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  .Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  a  few  montlif  back>  merely  because 
the  was  the  wiie  and  sister  of  two  English  gentlemen  who-  have  tho  he* 
nour  of  having  exctti*d  his  hatred,  have  shewn  the  extent  of  his  perseca- 
iioQ*  Even  the  common  courtesy  of  a  gi.*ntieinan  is  totally  nnknown  to 
him.  When  Mr.  Fox,  not  long  before  his  death^  perflonatly  applied  to 
hiiii  for  the  release  of  three  or  four  frieuds^  among  the  number  of  those 
nrhq  had  been- so  ions^  and  so  unjustly  detained  in  Pranop,  he  peremp* 
torilj  refused.  If  tUe  request  had  been  made  by  soaie  clerk  in  oihce^  or 
aoy  other  person  of  as  little  consequence,  it  would  hare'  ^tood  a  better 
diAocc  of  success.^ 

If  tlie  powers  of  the  continent  had  entertained  such  just  views  of  ibe 
conduct  of  Biiomiparte/dnd  of  its  couseauences,  Europe  wpuld  not  have 
to  deplore  her  present  degraded  situation.    Yet  we  are  not  very  san- 
guine  in  our  expectations  of  resistauce  to  his  tyranny^  from  the  wretch- 
ed slaves  over  whom  he  exercises  a  despotic  sway;  though  we  know 
that  he  ia  an  object  of  gen^i;al  detestation  to  all  classes  of  people  iu 
JFrance.     Shouid  hei  ho\vever^  meet  with  any  signal  defeat  in  Poland, 
^    mnd  should  Austria,  released  from  the  operation  of  her  fears,  and 
tirj^ed  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  situation,  arm  against  the  common 
imeiiiy;  His  possible  that  his  subjects,  at  present  awed  by  his  power, 
mmy  rise  n^inst  ihcif  oppressor.  -  But  this  is  un  event  pii  which  our 
bopes  un^  expectations  are,  we  confess,  at  yariimce.     Mr.  Hunter 
firaws  a  true  picture  of  the  present  state  of  France^  and  contrasts  it 
With  the  situation  of  the  people  under  the  monarchy. '  He  represents  it 
im  oiu^  vast  scene  of  oppression,  extortion,  disaess,  and  miMery .    The  in- 
tiioatse  of  taxei,  though  carried  to  aneuormous  extent;  is  iuadeauate  to  do- 
frmy  the  mon$troti9  e^penljes  of  Buonaparte's  govermnent.    1  he  people, 
liroui  iuability  to  dispiise  of  the  produce  of  llieir  tilduMry»  are  reduced 
ti>  the  necessity  of  paykiglhe  imposts  iu  kitui;  andsucb.is  the  defMge- 
fssent  uf  lheiinances>  tljnt  nothing  but  a  second  natioiuil  bankriif^tcy 
eati    iiffi^rd  even  a  temporary  relief.     It  is  the  usurper^s  policy,  tht^^e- 
fOi  c^  ^  ^"^^^  AS  ili^.^ltci^^t,  to  carry  on  a  war  which  su|>|>lit^s  a  pretext 
for  maintaining;  his  troops  at  the  expense  of  othei-  natloiis.     It  is  prp- 
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hcihlv'y  llien,  tfiat  liis  tyi  nnm,  and  his  acts  of  aggression,  w  ill  end  but  with 
Lis  liFe.     Of  his  dv  structivc  progress,  and  of  the  wretched  lot  of  tlios^ 
people  who  &il  wituiii  his  grasp^  tlte  following  is  an  accurate  dpscrij)^ 
j'tiou : ' 

.  "•♦*  Snch  has  hitherto  been  the  uninterrnpted  course  of  his  fortune,  that 
'the  g\}tJance  'of  those  measures  of  discretion  and  forbearance,  which 

•  vSMiiy  determine  the  action.^  of  other  men,  arc  unacknowledged  by  him. 
When  he  commands,  he  experts  implicit  obedience ;  and  any  qoestion  about 
M^  i^bt-  or  resistance  to  his  authority,  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  contu- 

^  marioit.s  folly,  necessarily  incurring  the  degree  of  chastisement  which  he 
'  titinTis  proper  lohiilict.  Crowns  are  disposed  of  by  a  decree,  and  peo- 
ple ft/e  transferred  from  the  rnJe  of  an  illustrious  dynasty  to  the  despotrc 
•trfry  of  any  bise-born  Tagabond  wh9m  he  deigns  to  appoint  The  facU 
•IK^y  uith.  which  he  bas  reduced  to  practice  these  eytraTagant  whims,  has 
cerfainlv  (as  far  as  f  he  mo  re  act  is  concerned)  in  some  degree  seemed  to 
wurrant  tlu*  (?xp:Timcnt^  but  I  feci  as  confident  as  that  1  am  now  writ- 
ktfz,  th-at  the  U^iy  of  retribution  will  arrive,  and  that  all  this  disgusting 

•  J»i-t.>r\ ,  w!;u!h  we  cannotrecom-ile  to  reasoOi  and  which  wc  can  scarcely 
T'-rotit'-ik'  to  truth,  wiU  bt*  corrected  and  reversed.     It  is  not  possible  that 
t>{4Tikind  ran  for  er<T  contfnue  besotted  and  imbruted  to  such  a  degree,  aa 
tt»  .5l!o\r  tlientsciYcs  to  bt^'thns  trampled  oii;  as  to  tolerate  the  measurm 
of  th«Mr  pti'scnt'mi»eric's;  as  to  sutfer  this  ferocious  family  to  occupy  tb« 
lhrnn!^«i  of  their  laM^ful  kingo.     The  love  of  liberty,  the  love  of  honour, 
i*f9  Irno  of  \irt(ie,  is  imp!an(ed  by  nature  in  the  breast  of  man*     Theae 
p.jiinplps,  \vhi»n  strengthened  by  culture  and  habit,  can  never  after  be 
i"i.uritaUd:  and  although,  from  mistaken  notions,  they  mjjy,  for  a  tinae, 
be  dkvctod  luward^  unworthy  object^  of  affection,  judgment'mAst  at  lengfh 
Tifci'Jy  i-iT'T,  and  early  attachments  must  inevitably  return,    Whereirer  tite 
xncmbrrs  of  this  detested  family  have  been  delegated;  wherefier  their  baac 
Hnt\  m:rrr^iTaiit  passions  have  been  excited  ;  all  theglo'^'IngiTittsion:^  whioh 
Lad  bi-en  prcriously  conjured  up,  iiave  speedily  vanished,  and  the.  oursos  of 
STtffikindr'Imve  unifonnly  attended  them.     Fatal  experience  has  totally 
reversed  theiain^inary  benetits  which  were  expected^  and'  fqr  the  loss  of 
9  >K»tive  aitd  hereditary  ntouarch,  they  find  themseUas  doUvercd  Qver  jbp 
f!ie  gra>p  of  a  needy  and  proiligate  advejiturer>  \%ho,'  nQcert4i{t  how  lon|^ 
iiis  f(Mtune   may  endure,  make:$  the  mo$t  oj'  his  ^yrecariSs^  property, 
and  shares  it  ani oil;;  adherents  as  rapacious  as  hiin»^'U'. , ,  1  qan. conceive 
iiDihiiig  in  tljc  lot  of  Innnanity  so  truly  calamitous  as  thai?  of  t|ie  qxisentble 
people,   who!*e.fate^  by  their  own  supineiiess  and  cr^dulitv,  has  l^oea  r^- 
si^^nod  to  the  mercy  of  so  infamous  an  usurpation."   '   '] 

Vi  e  haye  frequently  taken  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  iromosae 

.  «dvuii^agi;s  wUidi  liuuHU)Kirt6  has  derived  from  the. absolute  controti) 

!  wbi<di>  h«ihas  eMablished  ovtrr  the  press  on  theconthieiit;*and  we  huve^ 

again  > 'and. .  agtifei.' lulled  upcHi  our  gpvemm^nt  to;  adopt  sotne  ineauAS 

fof'Tountci^acliAif -tUeac  ctfects,    so   highly  pcrpicious  to  us.      JV^r. 

Huttter  thus  eidaqge8;OU  tlik  subject :.,.... 

•^•'•Tiie   uiifoiyifled    rumours   M'hirh   he    so    industriously   ctrcula^tctl 

through  the  Yi^ tedium*  of  a  venal  jxcss,  aud  which 'lirodueed,  at  the  mo-» 

*  ffii5ut,  so  potent  a  diversion  in  his  favour,   can  no  longer  misl^aci    tl^ift 
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ICross  credulity  of  his  disciples.  Their  practical  sufferings  have,  long 
since, -expunged  the  fanciful  pictures  which  bis  seductive  colour in«r  had 
traced,  and  he  may  now  diiisomrnate  hts  infamous  calitmnies  without  add- 
ing to  the  numher  of  hi.'t  prosolytes.  It  is  incona^ivabie  what  a  (lotruo- 
'tivc  influence  the  periodical  papers  which  were  issued,  and  sprtad  through 
the  Continent  by  Buonaparte's  crtmtarcs,  pro  b  ced.  The  ^jnlvcrsal 
thirt»t  for  knowledge,  vnj^uided  by  judgment,  which  prcTailB,  purticiiIaN 
Ij  among  the  Germans,  disposed  them  to  believe  ^v hat  they  rtad;  aiid 
the  cause  of  England,  suUeri'd  as  it  was  to  remain  without  a  literary 
champion,  the  gcosscst  and  most  scandalous  falsehoods  were  curreiid^' 
received  as  truth.  Mtich  has  been  lost  to  the  allies  by  the  uncoutradicted 
manner  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  propaijatc  invented  stories  to  tiieir 
prejudice,  and,  in  an  inverted  strain,  to  panegyrise  the  justice  and  mi1d^ 
ness  of  his  own  government.  The  extent  of  his  rule  ha^  fdl^tified  his 
'assertions,  and  evinced  the  busentss  of  his  views,  and  the  inanity  of  the 
expectations  of  his  votarie!^.  Those  German  philosophers,  who  havo 
been,  for  so  many  years^  plodding  over  the  solution  of  theorems  on  ga. 
ycrnmcnt,  and  diving  into  the  absur.dest  .speculatjons  on  religion  and 
paorals  ;  who  have  b^en  vainly  promising  to  themselves  so  many  ad  van. 
tagcs  from  the  various  revolutions  in  whicii  .they  have  so  materially 
assisted,  must  pow  dismiss  their  perilous  researches^  and  be  guided  by 
the  sure,  but  modest  light  of  past  experience.  They  must  now  quit  thoan 
dangerous  labyrinMis  in  which  they  have  so  loni^  been  eiUan^ied,  and 
return  to  the  investigation  of  truth  through  the  paths  of  reason. 

'*  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  wo  to  hope  for  any  thing  like  free- 
dom of  expression  on  the  ConUnent,  whlKt  fiuonaparte's  authority  >»* 
allowed  to  extend  in  eury  directR^n,  and  iJic  ma^uanimous  a.<sertor  <5f 
truth  is  torn  by  hir<  d  ruftia.^s  from  thi*  pro uv Lion  of  his  count/y's  laws, 
and  consigned  \vith;>tit  trial  to  an  ignominious  death  ?  His  headntnm'^ 
passions  seem,,  however,  in  the  instance  ti}  ^iuch  I  allude^  to  have  prrv. 
.pei|ed  hica  to  surpass  most  of  his  other  acts  of  brutal  indiscretion  ;  and 
.the  fate  of  a  Nnremberg  bookseller  has  augmented  the  uumbcr  of  bis 
enemies  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individual  murder,  whether  of 
Toussaint,  Ihe  duke  d'Eu.);hien,  general  l^ichegru,  or  captain  Wright. 
Shortly  after  the  mock  trial,  and  $ubsc<|uent  murder  of  this  antiible  and 
gallant  prince,  a  caricature  was  exhibited  at  a  priHt«shop  in  Pariri,  in 
ifhich  was  represented  the  headless  trunk  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  throw* 
|ng  out  a  stream  of  blood  on  liuonapiirte  and  his  two  roj^a/ brothers,  who 
were  standing  opposite,  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  remains  of  their 
ilinstrious  yiptim.  Underaeath  was  written,  ^^oiid  itts  princes  du  sang 
^Enghien.  A  severity  of  satirical  truth  which,  it  may  be  believed,  neii. 
ther  escaped  notice  nor  punishment.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  o( 
^hpse  privileges  so  deeply  interesting  to  human  nature ;  it  is  one  of  those 
pos^e^iojis  tQ  which  civilised  man  is  s6  entirely  attached*  as  the  most 
energetic  instrument  w'ith  nhich  he  can  be  entiusted  for  the  preAevmriod 
of  every  enjoyment  derived  from  the  nature  and  constitation  of  the  social 
imion,  th^t  he  ^v  1)9.  attempts  to  supprcs;^  ii,  invokes  to  ahns  ever^  ad* 
vocate  for  liberty,  aud  every  friend  to  vlrtUf).  As  it  was  d:Kij|:u-d  by 
Providence  that  the  soul  should  govern  the  body,  so,  in  a  free  .^tafe,  is 
^e  peu  nu)re  powerful  than  the  swvnr^-     Wj^^n,  thi;refore^  all  inq-.iiry  is 

stiOed, 
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jttAcd,  and  aU  iitrormafion  proliibitcd,  reason  isi^uhdued;  tlic  order  ^f 
^nature  w  reversed ;  and  corporal  strength  triumphs  over  Dienlal  debiiity, 
lien<:c  U  derived  the  pftrpetaatton  of  tyranny^,  which  can  only  be  in- 
jitirvd  by  crushing  the  vigour  of  the  nr.nd.  Buonaparte  feels  tbjis,  and 
lias  acted  accordingly,  iiut  niaiikind  is  too  enlightened  to  be  so  con- 
if  trained:  genius  nf  ill  jireak  asunder  the  stouti^ift  chains  Mrhich  despotism 
can  for^C)  and.  ho  who  thus  attcmptfi  to  i'ortif'y  bini0e(f>  must  iaevitably 
peri»h.'* 

If  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  allowed  to  subsist  in  France, 
the  rei^^ii  of  JBuoii'aparte's  tyranuy  would  haxe  been  short,  indeed.     For 
«uh  freedom,  as  for  t  v(  ry  olher  veslige  of  civil  liberty,  iliis  country  '^ 
DOW  the  only  refuge.     Let  us  guard,  then,  this  invaluable  privilege,  as 
a  precious  gift,  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  under  Providence, 
for  the  possession  of  our  re!if;ious  and  political  rights;  and  let  us  show 
.ff  determined  resistonce  to  all  new-fangled  docti'ines,  wfaicli,  under  the 
|>retcnce  of  explainin;^  its  nature,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  its 
."isubs.laue^.     Qosta  principiis  was  one'x>f  the  wisest  maxin^s  of  anti- 
quity ;  we  cannot. show  our  wisdom  belter  than  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  it ;  and  every  decision^  or  die  turn ,  therefore,  which  trenches  on  the 
liberty  of  lhepres?,.^lK)uld  become  the  subject  of  immediate  discussion, . 
-mid,  if  proved  to  be  unsanctioned  by  law,  as  some  recent  dicta  assuredly 
'sre,  >hould  be  firnily  opposed,  ere  it  become  a  precedent,  axid  receives 
the  <*(»rce  of  a  law. 

Havinp:  taken  a  compretiensive  view  o/the  policy  and  conduct  of  tl^p 
French  government,  Mr.  Hunter  comes  to  this  conclusion  : 

.  '^  I  am  therefore,  for  all  thestron<;,  and,  I  trust,  unanswerable  rca^i 
^OiiSy  wbi^h  1  have  enumerateil,  decidedly  for  the  contiuuaiHse  of  war: 
Jind  if  tlic  efforts  for  its  deliverance,  which  the  Continent  acems  agam 
re.<olved  to  risk^  shoiild  again  mise«irry,  I^sihonld  still  declare  for  war. 
In  war,  as  !on|s;  as  the  odious  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  continues,  1  see 
{nothing  hut  ^i?iory  und  security;  -in  peace,  Isee  nothing  biit  danger  and 
disgrace.  If  we  'irakc  peace,  even  that  kind  of  peace  wh.ch,  in  the 
opinions  of  many  men,  would  be  a  favourable  one,  can  we  avail  ourselves 
of  any  of  those  adTAnta;;es  with  which  pearc  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is 
attended  f  Can  we  place  any  reiiance  ou  iiu  on  a  parted  a^rsu  ranees  ?  Can 
we  repose,  any  couiidence  in  his  honour?  Can  we  be  morally  certain 
ti«at  he  Will  not,  even  within  the  space  of  a  month  after  the  signature 
of  un  aceoiivfodation,  coTnn>it  some  e^resious  act  of  insult  or  agj^ression^ 
lUat  muiit  instantly  terminate  in  o{K'n  hostility  :  Could  we,  under  such 
circtims'ances,  tcnture  to  disarm  ;  to  r  duce  our  war  establishment,  6r  to 
repeal  iMir  wai*  taxeN  r  If,  thiriforo,  no  one  individual  benelit  can  ft  suit 
<o  us  from  pacifuation,  why  att  n;pt  it?  If  wc  arc  to  sustain  all  the 
•nciiM«ftfiuence  and  eKp^'U^f  of  lK>stile  preparation,  why  disable  oureki'S 
from  JMtnoying  an  ineujy  ivljose  invete.ary  nothing  ra-n  mollify,  *and 
who,  through  the  feverkh  d titration  of  a  nonHnal  peace,  would  only  bb 
eiiabled  to  exert  it  mure  dbtrlmevitaity  agabi>t  us  :'*.' 

We  bc!ic>vc  ihatilr.  Ilufitcr  Jius  b<:ui  .p^isiijfoiiacd  rp.spi.»cUi)g  ifcp 

succe:^ 
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inecesd  of  Mr,  WiiKlham's  -mUitar^'  plan;  and)  nuleed^aii0eonr««aioii 
of  that  minister,  iH  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  did  not  look  for 
tijxy  preymt  advantage  from- it?  acippppn^.tajiJouDts  tp  an  acknowledge 
mcnt,  that  it  has  not  jet  succeeded.  Alluding  to  a  pamphlet,  which, 
.  on  its  first  appearauce^  was  reviewed  hy  u»iitcom<ki able  length;  h» 

*^  That  gloomy  pamplilct,  which  Ws  published  a  few  months  aio^ 
entiik'd,  *'  An  Knqn'irj'  into  the  State  of  tht*  Nation,  which  was  writfen 
V>th  some  eloquence  of  language,  and  some  ingenuity  of  thought, but  with 
no  force  of  argument,  and  little  regard  to  tmth,  has  been,  in  itU  its 
Iciading  speculations,  completely  refuted.  It  was  at  the  time  confidently 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  its  patron,  and  approved  ,unrt«ervedly  of  the 
sentiments  \\hich  it  detai'lod.  This,  howevcrj  I  never^ believed;  bt>cause 
the  despondency  which  it  encouraged  was  unworthy  of  his  great  aind, 
and  the  uhbccoraing  abuse  which  if  indirectly  Icvcllod  against  his  itlustd. 
oua  rival,  must  have  been  totally  foreign  to  the  acknowLdgcd  candour 
and  libefality  of  his  nature." 

We  can  assure  the- author,  tliat  we 'had  .very  good  reason  for  be^ 
lieving  that  the  pamphlet  "in  question  vras  written,  if  not  under  the 
immediate   dictation   ofj  at  least  in  direct   conjunction  with.    Lord 
Ho/laud,  to  whom  the  pra(tfs  were  sent  for  alteration  or  correction. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  incoiVeCtly  stated,  that  the  proofs  were  also  show  n 
to  Ml*.  Fox,  (-and  there  was  pretty  good  authority  for  so  s^tating  it,)  it 
is  liigidy  probable,  that  Lord  t  loll  and  would  not  have  suffered  such  u 
painphiei  to    be  published,    without  some  communication    with   liis* 
Uucle  on  the  iiuhject;  oucl  it  is  equally  probable,  that,  had  Mr. Tok 
Hut  approved  it,  U  would  not  have*  been  published  at  all.     This»argu 
metat  is  not  to  be,  ovccthjowu  by  any  reference  to  Mr.*I^o\;s  '^.puuLr, 
dour  and  liberaUly."       •.         .       .  ... 

.    On  the  Jmerican  In^crcoarsz  .bill  the  author  entertains  the  same 
o|>iaion^  as  uine-tenlhs,  at  least,  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

**  There  is,  however,  one  df^partnro  from  sound  policy*  with  which 
tlie  present  Hdmiui^tra'fJoii  may  be  most  justly  reproached,  and  that  is,  in 
the   marked  favour  which,  since  thtir  accession  to  power,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Americans.     'I'he  American  intercourse  bill  is  a  violation  of 
the    nav«2ation  act  of  a  nature  highly  detrimental  to  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain.     The  extent  ako  to  which  the  Amerx* 
cans  are  aUi>wed  to  trade  to  our  Kast  India  settlements^  and  to  transport 
ta  Kuropc,  from  the  remaining  colonies  of  our  enemies,  their  aoost  valu- 
able prpductioq^,.  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.     By  this  uidulgence^ 
bur   naval  officers  are  deprived  of  the  usual  chances  of  fortune,  and  the 
comxnerce  of  the  country  is  essentially  injured.     It  is  among  the  mer- 
chants a  subject  of  universal  complaint.   'J'hc  strange  credulity  with  which 
the  oaths  of  perjured  American  captains  are  llsti-ned  to,  in  our  court  of 
a^kaiEraltV;  is  also  matter  of  general  surprise." 

Tlie  tract  wa,s  written  hejoie  the  fatal  battle  of  Auerstadt ;  and  the 
**  postscript"  after,     lu  the  latter,  tlie  author^  with  equal  strength  and 

justice. 
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|u9iic^.coiHfeTmi$  the  conduct. of  die  King  of  Pnissiaj  and  deplores 
its^cmisequencca.      .        '       .. 

^^  After  'the  CTpYits  whicji  hare  succcssKely  happened,  during  the  re. 
▼ohifiYm'of  thelaU  fivt^  funrrt^al  )<*ars;  after  the  manner  in-which  roost  of 
the  contintmtal  soYeretgiis- have  shown  themselves  lost  to  eTery-fcefing  of 
glory  or  interest;  we*  are  almost  induced  to  resign  in  dispair  every  ex* 
pectation  of  generous  and-  manly  cze^'tioii.  Whilst  indeed  there  is  so 
much  fortune^  activity  and  skill,  on  one  side,  and  so  much  tttuptdity^ 
trearhcry,  and  cowardice,  on  the  othjr,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  forward  to 
any  thing  Itk^ successful  resistance.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  idle 
to  speculate  on  human  action ;  and,  as  far  as  the  continental  nations  are 
concerned,  we  must,  1  fear,  leave  them,  until  the  excess,  of  their  suffer* 
in;;s  brinjr  them  back  to  a.  just  sense  of  duty,  and  stimulate  them  cordfal- 
ly  \Q  unitp  in  deliverance  from  an  intolerable  yoke.  Great  as  Buona^ 
parte's  fortune  and  por^ver  may  be,  with  them  the  means  of  redress  must 
ever  reside. 

*'  Whilst  thiii  cloud  of  uncertainty  is  hovering  over  the  European  con- 
tinent;  whilst  it  is  so  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the  gloomy  atmo* 
^pheYe  Hhich  is  floating  around  it,  or  to  frame  any  rational  concliistoD 
respertinfi:'  the  eltbrts  on  which  it  may  yet  resolve,  in  order  to  extricate 
itseirfromits  prejtent  subjugation;  the  plans  of  liuonaparie  are  less  prob«->, 
Irma.riral.  That  he  himself  wiU  at  last  be  overset  by  his  inordinate 
srhcmi's  of  conquest,  and,  in  his  fall,  subvert  the  empire  which  hfiiias 
rrared,  1  have  alwa}s  been,  and  still  am^  coufidiut.  ifow  much  more 
minrry  and  ruin  he  may  be  allowed  to  oecnsion,  I  shall  not  attempt^ta 
.doline ;  but  that  his  wickedness  and  mibchief  will  increase  in  mathematical 
proportion  to  his  power,  I  wiH  venture  to  pronounce  as  an  unerring 
axi(»m.  ^ 

'**  He  is  ev;?denfly  elated,  beyond  nil  bounds,  at  his  nnprccbdentetl 
snrress,  and  the  chddishness  of  his  folly  keeps  pace  wiih  the  madness  of 
hi«  anibifion.      h>pially  a  couUmner  ot  the  ordinniices  of  God  arfd  mai^, 
with  unparalleled  audacity  he  ^e^s  them  at  equal  defiance.     Plunder  and 
dfiith   are  his  ordiiisry  watchwords ;  tlie  one  administering  to  his  procll« 
pality,  the  ofher  feeding  his  ivver.go.      The  horrors  which  the  French 
troops.^tave  committed  at.  f-#nbec,  VVirtzburg,  in  the  principality  of  Hc^«r, 
and  in  many  oiher  parts  ol  Ceriiiany,  are  not  to  be  described.     Churclt 
and  state,  rich  and  poor,  the  matron  and  the  rirgin,  detrepid  age  and 
helpless  infancy,  have  been  the  indlscriiuii^ate  victims  of  their  cupidity, 
their  cruelty,  and  their  lust.     Nor  is  the  meannejis  of  his  charac*«r  lost  in 
the  enormity  of  his  more  atrocious  vices,  which  rather  act  as  reflectors  to 
place  it  in  a  njore  glaring  point  of  view.     Kvery  public  act  partakes  of 
the  baseness  as  well  as  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  disposition. 
^Vhat  can  evince  a  stronger  sense  of  a  sordid  and  vindiHive  soul,  thau 
the  unmea.sured  exultation  and  the  unrelenting  rigour  with  which  he  per* 
secutes  his  fallen  foes?     The  most  execrable  tyrant  that  ever  cursed  the 
cartb  was  generous  and  merciful  to  Buonaparte." 

Mr.  Hunter  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  opinion,  that  the  tyiaiBt's 
object  is,  to  establish  a  military  government  throughout  EiR-ope^  of 
iihicU  he  will  be  the  despotic  chief ..    Aud^  if  his  foituue  he  equal  to 
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bb.cffortSy  every  lawful  nionardi.  ivill;be  d6thlt^ed;•fiIld4li#>^vn^^^'* 
jlpM^jhiee^^^or.IiU  needy  vassals,  >ilLl^  it|>(H>ua4i4  M» '^({(^Mitti^  ihein^ 
^"mong^bis  mUble  scHcmcs,  for.jjiftmoei^  UieWjff/v^f^j^r.fiilcJvfte^w/*. 
C^ilTliiuniriiDd,  it  is  here  said,  that  hep)|aiis  to  gr^^^t/'P^/'i'i^^^^i^  ^^ 
man  Catholic  Priests  to  uiurn  ;/^  and  t(uil^he  de^HiuilsiJbai^  uvvtivivUiery 
vho,  a  few.,. years  ago,  was  U  vcasher-vDon^aiit  in  dcH'sica?  io  int  Uie 
^ovely  bvidepf  bis  Uolhiess  the  Pope."  \f,  would.beahupefjil  union  ;- 
sftid  thei^  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  complacent  spirit  of  llie  |>reK> 
sent  Pope,  that,  if  Buonapait^  be  resolved  on  it*?  acconiplishuie\it, 
ii  ^ill'be  cfirried  into  effect^:  we  are  only  surprised  that  he  has  not 
founH  in 'his  domestic  circle^  a  consort  for  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  aud 
^oM^r  for  Ae  Grand  Signior ;  since  he  would  then  form  a  fi^ujUy-, 
compact  that  woald  make  that  oftlie  House  of  BourOv/i,  whidi  set  ail 
Europe  k\  flames,  sink  into  absolute  insigniticauce.     ,   .  , 

]  We  have  allotted  more  room  to  this  pamphlctjlluin  'wo  generally, 
allow  to  similar  pubflcatious ;  but  tlie  subject  which  it  discub^es,  in  oite^ 
of  the  first  political  importance^  involving  the  fat e,.;ubfe  only  .oitlii^ 
country,  but  of  all  Europe;  atxi  tlie  ability  with  wiuch  the  auiiiar  lias 
treated  it,  while  it  entititti  it  tojniblic  a|aprobali0npJmsli£iei:tlieti»tt'' 
ami  attention  which  we  have  been  led  to  besto^v  ou^iL  « 
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*  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the' I)JocheJ(^f  Durham^  '^?,*^'*. 

ordinary  VisitatioUy   in  the  Year   18QG.  .-B^  ..$MUte,:  ^i,sh|Mj)^oti 

Durham.     4to.     Pp.' 1».     Kivingtoiis.      1807. '  "  tt 

THIS  charge  is  rendered  ptjciiliafly  \ntcrcst1iitf  ^nd  imj^rcsiiive  by 

the  circumstances  under  which' it' \vas  ddiferM.*    *!At**t1iie  cfose  ofH^,* 

the  venerable  Prelate  Ukes,  us  it  wef^,-  a  hist ^liveiveifctrf^  hit  clcr^  ; 

,  reminding  diem,  that,  :u  he  bis  alrllady  paisedJOlto  imi^l  t|rc^<^'  mtin^  M 

>       is  impr(^bi<l>l«f  that  he  uiay  nteet  thnn  ^pi(i\\  sff  die  ili^tttiifce"A>f .  f<»t?y 

*  years.  •  Hiese  may,  therefore,  fo^  considered  ai4llie1:ti;t's€fUinu:nf??t)f 
a.dying  Ciiristian,  who,  having  biiklt***  adieu  to 'thf\iaV<?«<  and  thi:  j^h^*-* 
surrs  of  this  world,  is  looking  forward,  for  his  pi*unir^3''re\v;frd,'  to  injo- 
ther  and  a  better  world.  Thus  it  miist  be  infeircit;  \hHt  Uit  l>i.shi>p 
spoke  from  his  heart,  that  he  weiglu'd  well  the  siibjt-ct  of  liii  dis<'il.i- 
Slop,  that  he  sought  not  to  add  streng^jb  io  hi.^  arg;ume!it.<,  by  "cMriung 
JUiU!^le6s  n{1prehension,  or  vaiu  atanns,  amljiutthe  uUeit-U  naL.4i 
pliable  that  was  not  the  rcijult*  of  marnre  dclibcjaiion,  uiid  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  not  fuUv.andabsoIiUclyjCbavi«i(:wl.  .::,!• 

.  HlftLordship  begins  by  a^vtn  tint^.to  i^:fpnper  ph^rjj^^  b^  whichj» 
liad  imputed  the  tremendons  calamities  wliichthc  French  He\*ohiitiDii 
lias  produced,  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Uonu* ;  to  its  nidede- 

Crture  from  the  simplicity  of  the  "Gosptrl  ;  and  tVnn^riie  un.'5oriptina^ 
Mire  tifmany  of  its  institntiotis  and  doCtiine^.  WYfliunt  infjuirin;:,' 
Jiow^ibr  this  imputation  was  Wiirfiinted,  or  ni»t.  By  'ffi'o  cnc mnsiiuices 
l^bich  [weceded,  accompanici^  and  followed  thatjiue  eveiit,  m^  ftilly 
^ree  with  the  Bishop  m  ili^  dcdiu:tiou  wUicUlus  h^  dulwu  iVom-^iff 

namely. 
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natndyj  t!it  iwewity  ^  cultivofiog  spiritual  religioti,  Vi A  more  zeafj 
tniour^  and  pemevenuice^  tban  ever*  In  this  charge^  -  he  €Oti3idest  the 
nutiim  of  Hpirttad  religion  itaelf ;  tjiihts  out  the  opposite  errors  of  this 
Itomtniits^  cod  of  tbe  Protestant  X>i85enteis ;  and  explains  the  groundsi 
of  ow  separation  from  the  Church  of  Home. 

After  some  prelirnirtary  observations,  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
Vrhich  it  is  impossible  for  a  sincere  Christian  to  doubt^  he  properly 
observ  es :  . 

^^  la  the  important  concern  of  public  Trorship,  the  R^niish  Chnrck 
and  our  Dissenters  haTe  taken  the  ojxpobite  extremes.  The  Romanists 
have  oppressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  jundcr  a  load,  of  ostenl||iiau9^ 
pageantry.  They  have  carnalized  the  ordinances  of<  God,  by  impure  and 
iinaathorfsed  admixtures.  Our  Dissenters',  on  the  contrary^in  refortning 
the  reformed,  have  been  led,  by  their  zeal  to  simplify  and  iririo'vatc,  into 
many  indecent  and  unscriptural  habits.^  They '  hare  deprired  religious 
worship  of  many  interesting  auxiliaries,  tdthout  adding  any  thing  to  its 
Spirit  and  its  trn&-    ' 

^^  The  zeal  of  both  parties  in  support  of  their  own  system  should  teach 
nn  JkJosson  of  diligence  in  onrs.  The  zeal  of  the  Rotnaitist,  especially, 
should  operate  as  a- strong  caution  against indiHerencc  to  the  corruptions 
of  their  Church.  The  indulgences  granted  to  them  of  late^ years  should 
not,  in  our  mitidsy  H^tAx  the  force  oT- those  princrpfes  mf^whfch  the  Re*  * 
fonuatiun  was  founded.  We  must  not  suffer  our  supinonoss  to  become 
an  occasion  of  reproach  to  us,  that  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formed- Church  hare  sacrificed  their  lives  in  vain." 

He  dien  proceeds  to  coa<dder  tlic  grounds  of  separation  from  tiie 
Itomish  Churchy  which  he  classes  uuder  five  several  heads. 

.  'V  The  reasons.of  onr  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rbi^e  rest  not  in 
trifling  conceros  of  estcmai  discipline,  but  on  points  essential  to  the 
purity  pf  the  Christian  Fsidiy  or  highly  important  to  the  interests  of 
morality,  and  tbft  due  advancement  of  religions  knoM  K*dge.  Our  Church 
separated  from  th«Eomani§ts,  because  the  doclriiies  and  ordinances  of  thetc 
Church  were  derogatory, 

1.  **  Fr^m  the  honour  of  God  the  Father ; 
%  ^^  From  the  mediatorship  of  the  Son ;  and  ,   - 

3.  **  From  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
•  4.  <**  Because  by  authorising  the  sale  of  indulgeoces  and.pardons  thej 
^courasod  the  most  scandalous  irregnlarities  of  life ; 

5.  <*  Because  both  by  performing  the  services  of  the  Church  in  Latin, 
•nd  by  locking  up  die  Scriptures  in  the  same  language,  they  violaUd  the 
express  commiuid  of  Holy  Writ)  and  obstructed  the  diffusion  of  Chrisuaa 
Knowledge.'* 

On  the/rxl  ground  of  seotration,  fhe  Bishop's  arguments^  mhx  n 
they  go,  are  iucoBtrovertiUe;  but,  we  thbk  that  they  might,  mmi 
dught  tQ  have  lieeii  carried  forther.    Wo  shall  extract  the  pasaiign  i 

<^  Ovr  Church  serrated  from  the  Church  of  Rome^  because  Its  osngei 
were  derogntorj  from  the  honour  of  God  the  Father.     In  the  seooad 
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prcMYpf  of  the  Df^alni^vc  f»od  hns  c3rpre<?^1y  commanded  /^  Thoa  shriC 
not  make  to'thybclf  (for  the;  purposes  of  religious  worship)  *•'  any  gra^n 
ifOfftge,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  that  is  in  heaven  above,*  or  in  the 
c^arrth  beneath."  The  Komanist  may  alledgc  that  imagoes  were  used  by 
th^m  only  to  excite  rff^ong  re!igio\is'teeIings,  and  ate  ncrer  ititendeif  a» 
objects  of  worship.  Hut  the  experience  of  every  age  'and'^atibn,  in 
^Dvhich  images  have  been  introduced,  a'!nindant1y  demonstratrt''that'ld<flii-i' 
try  is  ^he  inevitable  consequence,  ^'or  is  thi^i  l  oommon  c«se  crf'«A  afgtr- 
ment  against  the  use  of  an  in^tifn lion  merely  from  the  abuse  of "Jt/  "'iW 
tbis  instance  the  abuse  is  unavoidable.'  However  the  heads  of 'a  Churelv 
I  or  the  wise  ami  well  educated,  may  distinguish  between  the  object,  antf 

♦he  aid  of  religions  derotion,  yet  ft  is  morally  imposeiblc  to  preserve  the 
^  dli^tiDCtfoa  in  the  n^nds  of  the  people.  To  n«  it  cannot  be  sornri.-ing  that 
the  sara^  superstition,  which  could  induce  any"  one  to  believe,  thftt  bread 
aivd  wiiie  (mere  bodily  elements,  of  earthly  manufacture^  were  cortverted 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  should  without  much  difficulty^ 
"irorshl]i  a  creature- image  instead  of  the  Creator.     •  '        ' 

^^  To  diitgiiisesuch  repugnance  to  the  letter  of  God's  cbnnnandm en ts,* 

an  artilice  Wiis- adopted  in  Romish  books  of  religions  instimtion,  as  con«- 

tfJity  to  the  honour*  God,  as  image  worship  itself.     In  th'v  c^numeratlon 

1  of  the  Ten  Commamlments  tlie  second  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  the 

'  Btimbfer'ten  completed  by  dividing  the  tenth  into  two  ;  and  this  iti  direct 

k|         Violation  of  the  injunction  \viiii*h'\*as  given  by  Moses  for  the  entire  ob- 

tfcrvancA  of  the  Decalogue."  ':  ..*.:: 

We  knew  tha;  the  Popish  in Issionaries,  in  China  hj^dso  piiitilyted 
tlie  ComcnaudnmiU^  by  tlie  siippiessioo  of  ihe  SccQfui i-hiit  we  weiei 
not  aware,  that  the  priests  of  Europe  had  dared  to  begnihypf  .a^^siini*. 
lar  violation  of  th#^  injunctipjii  of  the  inspired  legislator.  ,In  respect  of 
vnage  tcnrship  iVilich  inore'nii;.:;ht  be  sAul ;  but,  it  ougtjt  not  to  be  left 
unnoticed,  that,  t^ie  ir«jnnction,  in  the  Second  Coniuranctmcnt,  extends 
farther  than  t()  tlie  mbic  prohibition  of  rrws///i'/)i//g  iniagesf';  it  expressly' 
p  forbids  all  external  fftarks  of  respect  Or  adornfion ;  ^^thoirsTinltnot  iozis? 
Sotc/i  to  Xhqm/.Yfor  n'^rsliip  them."  The  act  ofboziin^^  dozen  to  iniuges  is 
evidently  rc.i^arded  a3  an  outward  mark  of  ^voIiihL[),  aqd  W,  therefore/ 
expressly  forbiddef^.  And,  that  the  Romannts  do  ^Iways'bo'vv'  t6*  tliQ^ 
Cross  and  to  the  l/fingCi;,  in  their  places  of  worship,  i^  c6:Win.  [''   ' 

In  con? "i (levin ^  the  y.ccoml  ground  of  separ'ation,  tife  Bishop' hdverts 
to  the  bravcrs  olferrd  up  by  the  Romanistji  to  the  Virgin, "10  Angels, 
and  to  baints;  wliich  he  truly  regards  jis  ''  derogatory  from  the  inedia-' 
torshrp'of  Jc-u3  Cinist,  from  the  only  ii^me  under  Heaven,  whereby 
\ve  ra'uvt  be  saved.  Christ  ever  liveth  to  make  intt'rtoi>iion  tbr^te ; 
and  he  alone  is  our  intercessor  with  the  Father."  It  is  certainly  need- 
itss  to  press  these  arguments  on  PiateHants,  *H is  Lordship  theti[ 
directs  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  imposing  penances,  and  purcbsts- 
.  ing  pardon.  '  . 

'*  The  im portion  of  penances,  as  purchases  of  pardon,.  and.rcm04JiiO# 

of  past  $in,  was  a  denial  of  the  eHipaqy  ^f  th^l$reat  %t^t^t»  w)£ich  Chri^ 

made  for  us  by  his  dcatju.    It  was  iiatural  for  hcatbeos-to  fall  into  thi^ 
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inperstiiion)  wto  knew  tio  other  method  of  expiation.  The  ihedding  of 
^lood  fo^.  tiie  remisMon  of  sin  was«  ivlth  the  Jews,  by  God's  own  ofdt» 

i^ance,  a  type  of  the  glt^t  atonement ;  and  continued  till,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  Christ  offered  up  himself  a  sacriQcc  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
^  ^unkind.  That  one  propitiation  once  made,  to  require  other  mean$ 
^  eipiation,  by  penances  here,  and  by  purgatory  hereafter,  was  to  se« 
duoe  from  the*grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  ChrisU  It  was,  as  it 
vere^  again  substitnttog  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  Instead  of  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  It  was  carrying  us  back  from  tbo 
Gospel  to  the  Law^  and  depriving  us  of  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
t^e  law  of  Moses  could  not  give  as.  The  covenant,  which  Christ  mad« 
for  us  by  his  death,  was  an  EVEaLASTi]fo  covenant.  It  was  by  asacri* 
£ce  once  made,  and  did  not  require  renewal  like  the  daily  typical  ^acriScea 
of  the  Jews.  This  great  superiority  of  Chrisrs  atonement  over  the  Jeif^ 
i^  expiations  is  strongly  marked  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  thodistinguishlBg 
^ccllencies  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Vet  the  ilom^nist,  in  his  erroneous 
notion  of  transubstaiitiation,  supposes  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  offered  aft 
every  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At;  much,  therefore,  as  St  Paul's 
4octrine  raises  the  value  and, dignity  of  Christ's  SacriGce,  so  much  this 
i|8age  of  the  Romish  Church  detracts  from  it.  The  dental  of  the  cup  to 
the  I^ty  at  the  Sacrament  of  tlic  Logrd's  Supper,  itk  as  much  as  it  is  a 
direct  violation  of  Christ's  express  commands,  is  derogatory  from^the 
honour  of  our  Saviour.  He  said  '^  Drink  yc  ali«  of  this."  lie  did  not 
limit  this  command  to  the  Apostles  then  present,  any  more  than  the  otbei^ 
injunction  relative  to  the  bread.  To  withhold,  therefore,  the  cnp  from 
tiie  Laity,  Is  not  only  an  unjust  deprivation  of  their  rights,  and  a  daring 
mutilation  of  that  holy  Sacrament,  but  also  dishonours  Him  who  institut- 
ed and  ordained  if 

Never  surely  were  such  presumption  and  temerity  (to  use  no  harsher 
t^rma)  evinced  by  Christian  Priests^  as  are  manifested  in  this. refusal 
of  the. Sacramental  Cup  to  tlie  Laity.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  suppose^  that  Christ's  blood  was  not  shed  for  thenij  biit  for  the 
Clergy  alone.  The  custom  originated  in  days  of  darkness,  when. 
Priestcraft,  truly  so  called>  was  at  its  height ;  when  tlie  Clergy,  not 
a^itisfied  with  that  influence  and  respect  which  the  sacredness  of 
their  station,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives^  could  scarcely  have  failed 
tfk  secure,  aspired  to  obtain,  over  the  minds  of  Che  Laity,  a  total  and 
absolute  ascendancy  and  mastery;  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  n  state 
of  complete  subjugation,  that  tliey  might  guide  them,  at  their  pleasiu-e, 
and  mould  them  to  their  will.  lu  the  accomplishment  of  this  notable 
plan,  which  >wais  calculated  to  convert  free  and  rational  agents  into 
m^re  animal  machines,  and  to  keep  them  in  mental  and  corporeal  sla* 
tery,  the  Priests  paid  but  little  attention  to  Scriptural  mjunctions. 
'f  Search  the  Scriptuies,"  said  Holy  Writ ;  "  You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  read  them,"  said  the  Romish  Priests :  '^  Drink  ye  a  ll  of  this"  Cup, 
said  the  blessed  Founder  of  our  faith  ;  ''  Ye  shall  not  taste  it,^  said  the 
ftwhilent  and  daring  perverters  of  his  word,  lliey  thought,  vain  men, 
lliat  l^  this  exclusive  appropriation  of  tlie  Cup  to  themselves,  of  that 
Cnp^  \rhich^  accordiDg  to  their  own  interpretation,  contained  the 
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.    Moodof  tlieij^  <^rucified  Redeemer,  they  should  raise  their  own  conse* 
qucnce  in  \h^  eves  of  their  deluded  faUowei*s,  and  ensure  tbein  unqua- 
)    hfied  and  actiye  obedience  to  their  commands^  whatever  thej  might  be. 
They  pretend  i^ot  to  justify  this  scandalous  abuse  by  any  text  of  Scrip* 
tiire.     Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  look  there  for  an  excuse  for  the 
palpable  violation  of  a  positive  command  of  God  ;  but  they  support  it 
on  mere  motives  of  expediency,  and  affect  to  regard  il  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Laity,  and  as  )a  point  of  discipline  which  the  Clergy 
have  a  right  to  regulate  and  contronl.     Some,  indeed,  have  been  so 
infatuated  as  to  contend,  that  Christ,  having  addressed  himself  only  to 
i    his  disciples,  when  he  said,  *'  Drink  ye  all  of  this,"  did  not  intend 
U  that  the  Cup  should  be  given  to  any  other;  but  as  the  same  argument, 
f    ot  rather  allegation,  would  app!y  equally  to  the  Bread y  the  use  of  it 
only  tends  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  human  prejudice  will  be  car- 
ried, in  support  of  a  favourite  position.     At  the  same  time  these  very 
men  rnvk^t  admit,  that  the  Cup  was  given  to  the  Laity  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity;  wlien  tlie  intention  of  our  Saviour  (if  that  could, 
for  a  moment,  admit  of  a  doubt,)  must  have  been  best  known  ;   nay, 
it  was  so  given,  in  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  by 
k    their  hands !     Besides,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Troy  and  Mr.  Plowden  to 
L  reconcile  this  acknowledged  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  Primi- 
^  tive  Church,    wjth  the  motto  which  they,    with   equal   consistency, 
f    modesty,  and  truth,  assign  to  tJieir  own  Church,  semper  codem  !    From 
the  mutat/e  ijnr.mtahility  of  the  corrupted  Church  of  Rome,  may 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  protect  us  ! 

iiaviiijr  gone  through  the  different  grounds  of  separation,  tlie  worthy 
Prelate  adds : 

'  **  The  recollection  of  these  reasons  should  be. stifHcIent  to  inspire  ns 
[  -with  grit itiule  (o  the  pious,  learned,  and  magnauijnious  Father^  q{  t^ie.  , 
I  ^Reform  alion.  It  should  make  us  careful  to  prevent  tte  contagioaof 
k  erraneoDS  and. pernicious  institutions;  and  zealous  to  maiutaia  oiij:  n<u 
'  tional  Churchy  which  it  has  cost  so  much  learning,  and  so  many  lives^  to 
Cbtablish. 

"  The  dosolating  fury  of  the  French  Revolution  has  driven  into  this, 
country  nucaeroiis  bocielies  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Christian  spirit  of  , 
our  Ciuirchj  and  the  lenity  of  our  laws,  has  [have}  encouraged  them  to 
settle  in  this  land  of  charity  and  freedom.    The  education  which  the  Knglish  . 
Catholics  Used  to  seek  in  foreign  countries,  they. now  have  k  in  their 
power  to  obtaia  at  Vorae  in  ample  seminaries  of  th^r  own  communiOx]t*    , 
Various  other  civil  privileges  and  Indulgences  have,  within  these  few 
years,  been  granted  them  by  the  Legwlature. 

"  ft  becomes  an  urgent  duty  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eftg^*^ 
land  to  guard  it?  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  against  any  ill  conseqvedoee, 
which  may  be  likely  to  result  from  this  apparent  encouragement  of  instu: 
tutions,  which  they  mu^t  condemn  on  pi^inoiples  of  truth  and  coBScience, 
and  of  fidelity  to  their  profession.  1  therefore  earnestly  recommend  tp 
yon,  frequently  to  dwell  in  your  discourses  on  the  indispensable  duty  o( 
o^erving.  the  whole  law  unu^utilated  and  anacc<Mmiiodated  to  our  oMra 
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tisages;  on  die  purity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  warship;  on  the- one 
sacrifice  of  Christ  once  orffered ;  on  tbi^  inefilcacy  of  alt  other  means  of 
atonement  for  stti ;  on  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  and  Intercciisor ;  on 
the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of  diffusing  the  liiiox^' ledge  of 
them  among  the  poor ;  on  the  sole  hifallibUity  of  God,  and  of  his  vtitten 
rcTelatioD*'^ 

The  cnconragement  of  Popish  institutions  is  more  tlian  apparent; 
we  have  again  and  again  proclaimed  the  exiFtence  of  a  regular  JVt«t- 
nery,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  in  which  Eiigliiii  young  ladies  aie 
not  only  educated,  but  allowed  to  take  t/it^  veil;  and  a  larger  su:u  thai> 
usual  has  been  granted  this  year  for  the  Popish  college  of  Maynootb 
ill' Ireland.  Other  .sums,  too>  are  anuually  granted  to  Dissenters^ 
while  not  a  six-pence  is  given  out  of  the  public  purse  for.  the  erectiou 
of  Protestant  Parochial  Quuxhts^  or  Chapels  of  Ease^  though  the 
great  want  of  theui  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Right  Reverend  Author  of  thi*  Cliarge,  that 
he  is  not  an  Irish  Bishop^  nor  yet  in  the  road  of  preferment;  for  bis 
presumption,  in  thus  exposing  the  pernicious  Errdrs  of  Popery,  would 
infallibly  prove  a  bar  to  his  promotion.  All  such  exposure,  in  Ire- 
land, has  been  expressly  forbidden  by  Vice-i  egal  Authorit}-  ;  by  ihlft' 
Authority  of  the  present  Head  of  that  House,  which  forms  the  con- 
8tai>t  theme  of  praise  to  the  Whigs,  and  Avhich  is  incessantly  coupled 
witll  their  tributes  of  admiration  to  ihat  most  decided  and  iuveterate 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  King  William  ?  Such  is  Whig- 
,  consistency  I  Unless  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  unite, 
seriously  and  resolutely,  in  support  of  the  Establishmeiit,  and  in  re«- 
distance  of  those  dangers  which  now  threaten  it  from  various  qusffteis, 
the  consequences  may  be  dreadful.     Fas  est  et  ab  koste  doceri. 

-'^^  The  RomanistS)  and  the  Dissenters  from  our  Church,  afford  us  an 
example  of  zeal  and  union,  and  perseverance,  which  well  deserrcs  our 
imitation.  In  recommendmg  zeal,  it  may  appear  needless  for  me  to  cau- 
tion you  .agunst  want  of  charity  toward  those  vho  do  not  belong  to  our 
cotamunioiK  Oar  defect  fies  more  in  lukcwarmncss,  and  indiffbrence^ 
than  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  Yet  the  caution  is  more  necessary  at  present,, 
in'proportion  to  the  greater  need  of  vigiTance  on  our  part  in  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  the  unremitted  endeavours,  which  are  employed  by 
Romanists  and  Dissenters  to  promote  each  their  own  c^iuse.  Re  zeafons, 
thfen,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  but  be  charitable.  Charity  is  eer- 
tahily  not  incompatibhi. with  the  most  active  zeal  against  erroaeous>  and 
defective  institatibns.** 

That  these  excellent  admonitions  may  produce  the  desired  effect^ 
not  only  on  tltose  to  whom  they  were  more  immediately  addressed,  but 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  established  Church  ;  and  that  the  venerable 
monitor  may  live  to  witness  it^  we  most  devoutly  wish* 
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Three    Tetters    to  thai  greatest  of  politkai  Apositttes^   The  Right 

Honorable  George  Tierneif^  one  of  the  Representatives  of  ike  Bp' 

-    rough  ofSouthzzark-i  ulong  xsith  a  correct  State  of  the  imperfect  Re^ 

presentation  of  the  Cw?imons  of  the  United  Kingdom»    8to«     Pp.  88. 

i         Crosby  and  Co.     1806. 

/      THESE  Letters  are  signeilS.  F.  Waddington,  and  appear  to  have  l>ee» 
^    written  in  different  weeks,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament     Our  readers  will  collect  from  the  title-page 
that  the  author  is  &  plain  spoken  man;  he  disclaims  all  classical  know* 
iedgc;  aspires  not  to  elegance  of  diction  ;  but  professes  to  deal  in  strong 
fsLCtSj  and  powerful  reasons,  liis  grand  object  is  to  hold  up  the  President 
«f  the  Board  of  Control,  as  an  apostate  from  the  principles  which  he  pro. 
lessed  when  he  first  offered  himself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Borough  of 
SoQthwark.     He  accuses  him  of  having  been  an  advocate  for  Reform, 
k    wbcn  in  Opposition,  and  a  friend  to  Corruption,  when  in  Place.     And 
^from  these  and  other  offences,  he  deduces  his  unfitness  to  represent  the  Bo- 
f  rough.    Whether  the  Electors  were  convinced  or  not  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  W.  we  pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  they  certainly  adopted  his  con- 
clusions, since  they  rejected  Mr.  Tierney. 

Mr.  W.  tells  us,  that  he  onoe  served  in  America,  under  General  Ro- 
bertson ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  present  Treasurer  of  the  County 
of  Sarr^^  Mr.  Alcock,  (the  friend  of  Mr.  'Ilcrney,  and  the  Commkndant 
of  the  Borough  Volunteers,)  served  on  board  the  frigate,  AUiancc,  Com- 
modore Barry,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  I  //—Surely  Mr.  W. 
must  make  a  mistake;  it  cannot  be  ^hat  an  Englishman  should  hare 
^'  |prTed  on  board  a  rebel  ship!     Our  author,  who  speaks  plain  language 
y  to  every  body,  after  reproving  Mr.  Tierney  for  his  silence,  when  the 
rote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Sir.  II.  Milduiay  to  the  volunteers,  .idds, 
*^  Was  it  nothing  for  half-witted  ministers,  actuated  solely  by  interest 
and  by  opposition,  to  withhold  [from]   them  their  Country's  gratitude, 
after  del>cUjtng  their  officers  in  rank  ?   it  was  most  unpardonable  in  minis- 
ters ;  and  I  fe^r  will  b^"  [it  has  bcen\  '^  attended  with  great  ultimate 
discontent.     But  after  the  shameful  speech  of  the  Secr^^'tary  at  War,  Ma- 
jor Pott,  who  has  no  idea  of  militartf  jobs^  was  perfect^ly  correct,  and 
His  Mijesty,  with  a  due  consistency  with  his  admiration  of  the  Volunteers^ 
o;2^ht  to  have  dismissed  his  War-Minister." 

Air.  W.  is  an  advocate  for  Annual  Parliaments;  and  he  gives  the  re- 
pf>rt  of  Mr.  Tierney's  Committee,  in  17$^,  on  the  nnequai  representa. 
tioD  of  the  Commons.  This  ileport  is  wri,tten  with  great  ability,  and 
iFha.t  is  more  extraordinary,  considering  the  subject^  with  great  temper* 
'  Tboogh  we  differ  toto  coelo  from  the  conclusions  of  these  Gentlemen, 
^  ve  cannot  but  praise  their  ingenuousness.  The  ace<iunt  of  Portia^ 
meniarif  Patronage,  as  conveying  informatioti  at  once  curious  and  use. 
£miy  me  shall  extract;  premising,  however,  that  there  are  some  inaccu. 
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TaciBS  Tisiblc  in  the  list ;  and  that,  sine*  it  was  made  out,  (in  1793,)  4 
chaoge  of  property  has  of  course  taken  place  in  many  instances^ 


«  PATRONAGE  OF  PEERS. 


ITAHES  or  PATRONS. 


NOMINATIONS. 


INFLUBNCE. 


Mnntef* 

ttClf. 


Earl  of  Lonadalc . 


Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe  . 


h 


Lord  Elliot 


Duke  of  Newcastle 

21  arquit  of  Buckingham 

Lord  Aylesbury 

Bake  of  Northumberland 
Doke  of  Marlborough    . . 

Earl  Fitz'nilUam 

Marquis  of  Lansdown  •  • . . 
Ik>rd  Sidoey    : . . . . 

Pake  of  Devonshire  •••< 


Applebj  ..... 
d  Cockermouth  . 
2  Haslemere    . .  • 

Boaiiney    

%  liestwithiel     . . . 

2  Plyropton 

8  Likkeard    

2  Gram  pound  . . . 
2  St.  Germain's    . 
J  %  Boroughbridge 

1  3  Aid  borough  . . . 
c  ^  Buckingham  . . . 

2  2  St.  Mawet 

C  2  Marlborough    . 
J  2  Great  Bed  win  . 

S2  Launceston  . . . 
2  Newport  (C.)  . 
S  2  Woodstock  ... 
1  Heytcsbur^'  ... 

5  2  Maiton 

2  1  HighamFer.... 

.,  2Ca^ne 

1  Whitchurch 


2  Westmorland 


1  Fowijy 


El 


1  Newark 

1  SSst  Ketfoff* 

1  Bu«:kini;hamshirc. . 
1  Aylesbury 


,  2  Knaresborough I 


Duke  of  Bcdfard 2  TaTistock 


IVfarquisofStefibrd     • 

Lord  Hertford  .. 4 2  Orford    ., 

Lord  Abingdon 2  Westbury  > 

Duke oi  Norfolk....: ,,.., 


1  Oxfordshire  . . 

1  Oxford 

2  Peterborough 

,  2  Wycombo  • .  • . 
S  Ludger»haU  • « 
1 'Derbyshire  .. 

1  Derby   

1  Bedfordshire 
1  Oakhampton . . 
1  Staflbrd5liir<; , . 
1  Litch6eld  . . . . 


Duke  of  Rutland 1  Bramber 


Duke  of  Richmond 

Lord  Radnor   • . «. 2  Downton 


Doke  of  Beaufort 


Lord  Sandwich    , 

Marquis  of  Bath 2  We obly . . , . , 

Lord  Cgremont   2  Midhnrst  , . . 

Lord  Wastmoreland   2  Lyme  Regis . 

Ijord  Comwalli* 2  Eye 

Duke  of  Grafton  , , 

puke  of  Dorset   . .  1 2  Grinstead  . . . 

Komb.  of  P^K^P^tiamSS 
|(omiaalc.'..f« $% 


VArundel  . 
1  Grantham . 
1  Scarbro'  . 
1  Newark  , 
1  Chichester 

1  Seaford   «« 

1  Ne^  Sarura  •  •  • . 
i  Monmouthahiro 
1  Monmouth    . . . . 
1  Gloucestershire 

1  Huntingdonshire 

2  HuntiDj;don  • . . 


■I 


l^ry.... 
1  Tbetford 


4 

2 

t 

«  1 


3 

2 

2 

2 

t 


36 


Total  100 


»♦«> 


n 


9AMES  OF  PATRONS. 

Brought  forward    9%       62 

Du)Le  of  Brid9«w«ter 2 

Lord  Beverley     •••.  t 

Xord  Canelford 2 

Ix>rd  Foley ^ 

Ix»rd  Bute    1 

Lord  Pottsmootfi. .  • .  • 

IxirdOrford 1 

X^rd  MaliDsbury 1 

Lord  Hardwicke 1 

Lord  Somers    1 

Lord  Townshend 1 

Lord  Harrowby 2 

Lord  Dariiogtoa 1 

Lord  Balkeley     %..l 

Lord  Powu • 1 

SukeofBolton  
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f    Total 


ZKFLUENC£. 


96 


Bradley  .^^..... «.... 

Bet^raUion    

Old SMtfuin- •••- t  «.... 

Droitwicb 1  Worcestersiiire. . 

Bossiiuiy   4 ....  1  Cardiff v  •  • 

•  1  Andover  

Castle  Riding   ^ 

Christchurch , 

llyegate 1  Cambridgeshire 

Ryegate     • 

Tamwortb 

Tiverton    ••«••• ••• 

Wifichclsea •• « 

Beaumaris 

Montgomery    

1  Totnew 


Truro. . . . 
Appleby 
Banbury . 


Lord  Spencer 

Lord  Falmouth •  f 

Lord  llianet    1 

I^rdGuildford    1 

Lord  Catudan      

LordPonrlett  .••, 

Lord  Groavenor •••.. 

Ixsrd  Bathurst , 

L^rd  Shaftesbury 

Lord  Berkeley 

Lord  BrownUw   ••• 

LordPembroke  .., $  Wilton 

Lord  Oxford    ..,, •• • 

Ihike  of  Manchester   ....»•       •»•».. 

LordPelham  ...,...*.•.*       

Puke  of  Portland    

Lord  Uxbridge    ....... 

Tx>rd  Exeter f.  •  • 

LordWarwick 

IjordPetre .,... 

Lord  Ciareadon 

Lord  Boliiigbroke   . . , , . 

Lord  Carlisle  ..» 

Lord  Onslow    

LordWalpole.^t 

LordGiimston     

pakeofLce4«    


Kanb.ofPeers,F^t*Qn9  7l  89 


The  Treasuty  nominmU 

Ditto     ..,, 

Ditto     .., 

Ditto     ».•.,, 

Ditto     ..•••••••.... 


1  Qoeenborougli . 


il  Oakhampton. 
1  St,  Albans     . 


tBath.,.^ 

.  9  Bridge  water  ... 

8  Chester 

.  1  Cirencester  . . . . 
.  1  Dorchester    . . . , 
.  1  Gloucestershire 
.  t  Grantlmm 


K  1  Radnorshire . 
'  I  1  New  Radnor. 


,  1  Huntingdonshire  . . . . 

, •••..  1  Lewes  • • . 

. , » 1  Nottioghanisbire  .  •  • . 

>r..bo«™cv.,t J  l&«Ir,on  ••::::} 

.  a  Stamford 


.2  Warwick 

.  iThetford   

,  1  Wootton  Basset 
.  1  Wootton  Basset 

2MorpetK    ...... 

»1  Guildford 

. 1  Lvnn.. ., 

.  ISt*;  AJbans 

1  Feuryn*., 


72 


Tetal 


,  iDgtQr    •,. 

.  t  Rochester* 
.  1  Pl^  month 
.  2  Windsor   . 


t\Tfienk  the  TrcfU*  noaiski  9^ 


77 


Total    ji69 


by  rccn. 
100 

9 

2 

s 


% 

X 

1 

1 

1 
t 


3 

9 
1 
1 
1 
« 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i 
1 
1 

1 
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PATJtONAGE  OF  C0MM0NER5. 


i«i>tES  OF  FATBOXS. 


NOMINATIONS. 


INFLUENCE. 


Meinbi-it 
07   CiAO- 


Wm.  Drake,  esq. 
Lord  ClivM 


Rcv.JVIr.  Ilolmes   ......  < 

Sir  J.-St.  .\«bm.  bart 

— ^  Rogers^  caq.   # 

W.  Pnltency,  esq.  '.....'..*. 

R.  Banwei;  esq. 5 

P.  C  Crespij^yjs  esq.. .  t . . . 

—  Tf efusis,  esq.  . . . . , 

Sir  ir.  Bridgman,  bart  . . . . 

S*  Buller,  esq. \ 

—  BuIIer,  jpsq 

Sir  Franrift  Duller,  Wart 

S.r  R.  Clajtoii,  bart.  ...... 

Sir  T.  DiinHs?,  bart 

Sir  E.  DetTing,  Uarr 

Sir  T.  Frank lami,  burt 

Sir  H.  Burrard,  bart 

Sir  II.  Calthorpc.bart 

Sir  F.  Bosset,  hart 

Sir  J.  Honrj'wood,  bart. . . 

Sir  F.  Sykts,  bart 

Sir  .1.  Vaiiiieck,  bart 

Sir  F.  Banrington,  bart.  . . 

Sir  R.  Worslcy,  bart 

Sir  C.  Hawkins  bart. 

S<r  R.  Pit  Ike,  bart 

Sir  G.  Von:»e,  bart 

Sir  C.  Davcrs,  bart 

Sir  S.  Fludyer,  b««rt 

Sir  W.W.Wynne,  bart... 

liord  Wi»stcotc    f 

Lord  AIiddk»ton 

Sir  C.  Gould  Morgan  .... 

W.  Joliffe,  esq 

J.  RobiiisoD,  <'aq 

' —  ^Vi].'vlns,  esq.  ...«*... 

JL  Troward,  esq 

W.  Praed,  esq.  .♦..;»... 

T.  P.  Leigh,  esq 

W.  C.  Meddl^cott,csq. . . 

J  CalcrftfV,  e:«q. 

J.  B.  Churcir,«8q.    •...«. 

Ladjr  Irwin 

Mrs.  Allanson '•.... 

Str  Jonattinn  Philips    .... 

'llioma^  L'Jter,  esq 

P.  A  Cur^oQ,  ts^i « . 


9  Agmondesbftm  •^. 
V  BuhopK  CaMie  . . , 
8  Ne^rport  (Ha.)  . 
1  Yarmouth  (Ha.)  , 

1  HetfctoiHi 

1  HoUtonc    ...... 


'  1  Ludlow  J . 


aTrri.'ony    ....> 

1  Winciielsea ^ .  { 

2  Aldborough  (SuDblk)  . . . . 

i  Calimgion • 

1  Ashburton 


4  Wr\  nioiUb,  4.c.  . .  } 
1  Sluewiil;ury ^ 


SSahafih  ... 
2  West  Looe 
i  Last  Looe  . . 


1  Wen  lock 
1  Wigan  . . 


2  Blechingly 
2  Bkhmund. . 
2  Ronnwy     ., 
2Tiiir»ke  ... 
2  Lyinington 
1  Bainber . . . . 


.  1  Totnefcs . 


2  Stf  3-ning 


.  1  Hindon  ... . . 
1  St  Michuei*i>  . 
1  Pottr3'n . . . . , 


::i 


1  Dunwicii 

1  Newtown  (Hants*)  ' 
1  Newtown  (Hams) 


.  9  WaUmgford  . 


,  1  Ash  burton. 


1  St.  Micluiers 


,  1  Bewdley    .. 
.  1  Whitchurch 


.  1  Honiton 

.1  Bury 

.  .1  Ctiippenham.. 
.  1  Denbiahshire 


.  «  Petersfield  , 
►  2  Harwich  . . 
,  3  Mahnesbury  . 
.  2  Ilchestcr    . . , 


.  1  Brecon  . 


.  2  Newtown  CLancashire)  . 

.  1  Milboufne  Port    

.  2  Warehara 

.  U  Wendover 

.JiHerehftiB    

,  2  KippoQ 

,  %  Camelford     

,  f  Ciitheroe   ...% 

1  Clitiieroe 


.  S'St.  Iv<^&, 


^ommonera*  Patrons  4B 


$2 


Total       87 
2IA«£» 


•  .politics. 


159 


VKMia  OF  P^VTUONS. 

Broiis^t  forward        48     65 

Joliu  ^lortlock,  I'btj 

C  Andrr.son  Fi-lham,  esq.  . . 

J.  F.  LuCTrell,  esq 

B.  Bftrnc»  o^q 2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


VOMINATIONil. 


J.  Boad.  esq, 

H.  I5anki«,%sq 

K,  l-^i5ci'llcs,  esq 

II.  Ficrci',  ejKj 

11.  Lsidbrote,  c*q 

W.  Cutr»c,  esq 

W.  P.AsheA'Cattrt,««| 

B.  Howard,  esq.  . , .  • 1 

George  Hxint,  et>q 1 

Lord  Milford   

C.  Forester,  esq 

J»  C.  Jervoise,  esq.  . .......  1 

C.  Stiirt,  esq.   ,. 

G.  Rose,  esq , . . . .  1 

W.  Evclvn,  esq 

Sr.  C.  F.'Radchlfe,  esq 

T,  W-Coke,e>q 

T-  AiMon*  c»q 

W,  Lee  Antoine,  esq.  , 

T.  WilPiams,  esq » - .  • 

R.  MMdletrtii,  ciq 

PiuU)»  Rashicjj^h,  esq 

C.  Tudway,  e»q « 

J,  DawkiiLv,  e»q » 

H.  Penton,  esq 

R.  Peele,  es^i 1 

Jaoes  Sutton,  esq 

Whiitaker,  tsq 

iSr  P.  Barrel,  bait.     ..^.... 

Jos.  IreiDonger,  esq 

W.  Beck  ford,  esq 

Sir  J.  Carter    

£.  Bastard,  esq 

Edward  Milward,  I-^q 2 

llioroas  Lamb,  esq 2 

P.  Stephens,  esq 

Lord  Mulgtave    

R.  Gamon,  esq 

Right  Hon.  T.  Uarlcy    • . . . 


D»niwieh   , . . . 
Cor  IV  Cifitle  .. 
C(»rfe  C  isilc  . . 
jS'orthalJerlon 
Nortliallertou 

G:ittHil    

riattaa 

Hcytr8!»ury  .. 
Ca&tle  Risiug 
Bodmin    ... 


Yarmouih,  Hants.. 


Chri&tchurch. 


Tamworth  . 


HasUngs 
Rye    ... 


Commoners  91 


83 


INFLUENCE* 


S2 


Cambridge  Town 

Grim^iiy    w, 

^iuieiiead 


Total 

r(turae4 

Djr   Cui..-. 
xnonetft. 

it 
8 
« 


'Haverfordwest. 
Wenlock   


1  Bridport 


Hytlic   

Hythe 

l>erby   

Litchlield  . .  • 

Marlow 

Marlow 

Denbigh  ... 
Foy^ey  ..... 

Well*    

Chippenliam. 
Winchester  • 


DeviMs 

Shaftesbury  . 
Boston  ..... 
Andover  ... 
Hindon  . . . . . 
Portsmouth  . 
Dartmouth    . 


Sandwich  .. 

Scarbro' 

Winchester 
Leominster 


57 


Tottt 


It 


139 


"  Note.-^Durin;?  the  laft  13  years  (1793  to  1806)  many  of  the  Peers  hare  been  od- 
^ranced  in  rank,  and  the  honours  of  the  Peerage  have  been  conferred  on  maoy  of  tht' 
Commons."  '  f 

\Vc  must  obserrc  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  W.  takes  great  liberties  with 
his  iD9thcr.tongaie^  both  iu  her  Phr€Uieol<ygy  and  Orthography* 


/ 
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^4n  Address  fo  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  Esq.  on  f he  public  andprU 
,vaie  Proceedings  during  the  l(Ue  Election  for  iVestmmster  ;  inctuding 
the  State  c^f  Domestic  Politics  at  the  Commeticemcnt  of  the  AVa?  Pair^ 
liamcnt ;  ziith  a  View  of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Moira^^*  on  cer* 
tain  Accusations  a^a{?nt  His  lioi/al  Jfig^hness  the  Prince  of  Widcs; 
fiiid  occasional  Remarks  on  the  Prince  of  iVales^  Marquis  IVcUeslcy^ 
Earl  of  Moii-a^  Sir  Fravcis  Burdctt^  Messrs,  JVhitbread^  Sheridan^ 
2\  Sheridan^  Paully  Moc\Cj  Britten^  Elliot^  Sfc,  By  the  Author  of 
Mr.  Fox's  Title  to  Patriot,  &ic.  disputed*  8vo.  Pp.  G4.  2s.  John 
jDscph  Stockdale.     1 807. 

MR.  Sheridan,  has  liere  met  with  an  opponent  who  has  industry  to 
cearch  for,  jirdgmcnt  to  ascertain,  and  spirit  to  publish,  strong  and  scrcre 
truths^  such  '^^  liO  doubt,  be  thinks  the  times  and  the  occasion  re- 
quire. His  opening  paragraph  explains  his  motiTe  and  intentions; 
^^  Your  return  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminsier,  by  measures  so 
profligately  abandoned,  And  so  destructife  to  the  constitution  and  true 
interest  of  the  country,  rises  upon  the  attention  of  mankind  too  power* 
fully  to  render  silence  venial."  He  then  alludes  to  a  former  publication, 
which  w(s  haice  not  seen,  in  which  be  animadverted  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
comistenrynt  first  declining  to  stand  for  Westminster,  on  the  ground  of 
Jbis  attachment  to  his  constituents  at  Stafford,  and  in  afterwards  (an  in- 
terral  of  a  few  weeks  only  having  elapsed)  offering  himself  for  that  city. 
In  the  forover  instance,  too,  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounced  a  panegyric  on 
the  noble  name  of  Percy  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  known,  that  the  Dake 
of  Northumberland,  with  a  proper  regard  to  his  o^v'n  dignity,  refnscd  tQ 
let  bis  son  become  the  colleague  of  such  a  political  Quack^  ^^  than  (sjy^ 
thei^uthor  to  Mr.  S.)  his  Grace  became  subject  to  thqse  nnwHrrant** 
able  epithets  [which]  yon  seldom  fail  to  lavish  on  men  Snanspicions  to 
the  means  of  augmenting  your  Interest,  or  [of  J  inflating  your  ambition." 

He  tlien  proceeds  to  aes<:ribe  the  business  of  the  election. 

<^  On  the  first  day  of  election,  the  outrageous,  and  pcrhi^ps  justifiable, 
insvUs  you  met  with  from  your  creditors,  and  the  exasperated  independent 
Electors,  furnished  you  with  a  modest  hint  of  their  estimation  ef  your 
pretension^  to  confidence,  and  that  you  stood  on  t])e  same  ground,  wliich 
yo«  and  Mr.  Fox  had  always  branded  with  tlie  foulest  abuse,  against 
every  candidate  supported  by  treasury  iniluencc,  an  influence  which  yoi^ 
)iave  aided  by  outrages  amounting  to  an  apology  for  ieVcry  species  of  elec- 
tioneering violence  hitherto  known  in  this  country. 

^*  The  city  of  Westminster  was  in  a  state  of  constupration  for  fifteen 
days,  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were  violently  seized,  and  dragged  to 
the  hustings,  with  the  same  inclination  and  alacrity  that  debtors  follow . 
Sheriffs'  OflicerS'  to  prison.  It  is  true,  you  had  the  assistv^ce  of  many 
persons  of  high  rank  and  consideration,  connected  with  you  in  the  pur. 
suit  of  titles,  plaoes,  pensions  and  contracts ;  in  fine,  the  most  di«grace«. 
f ul  scenes  of  iniquity  have  been  practised  to  procure  your  passport  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  an  Election  it  cannot  be  called,  unless  yon  can 
get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  choice  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  its  legal  inter- 
pretation. 

^'  The  mandates  of  power  never  assumed  such  pertoiptory  aspects^ 
#ie  floodgates  of  corruptio9  were  thrown  open,  and  tho  whole  city  dc* 
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luged  bj  pnblio  Tialcnnc,  private  intrigue^  aodadoas  bribery^  and  un- 
blushing perjury.  To  such  a  Colossus  of  an  constitutional  ^PBace^  to 
such  a  Leviathan  of  unexampled  outrage,  who  vras  opposed  ?  Mr.  James 
Paul].  A  inan  almost  unknown  in  Westminster,  a  man  of  no  party ;  no 
demagogue  of  a  faction  ;  of  no  eminence  in  vice,  vrithout  the  ability  to 
corrupt^  or  the  power  to  comiAand ;  no  opulent  friends,  no  pecuniary 
support;  no  Right  Honourable  ^Committee,  or  public  prints  in  his  pay  ; 
no  sycophants,  |)arasite8,  or  place-hunters,  to  await  the  reward  of  their 
iniquity,  or  to  look  up  to  his  Election  as  the  signal  of  recompense ;  a 
man  destitute  of  reasonable  pretensions,  or  hope  of  snccess  against  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  or  any  other  character  more  eligible  than  yourself.  Hq 
built  his  hones  solely  upon  that  reprobation  of  your  conduct,  which  rang 
through  the  country;  it  was  not  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  the  demeriii 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  iS^ary,  that  procured  him  4500  independent  vo- 
ters. With  respect  to  Mr.  Pautl,  you  cannot  suppose  roe  an  tdvocatct 
for  the  man ;  abstracted  from  his  being  a  candidate  for  Westminstft,  I 
care  as  little  for  him  as  I  do  for  ^ou;  and,  if  one  had  been  tossed  in  .a 
blanket,  and  the  other  in  a  horse-pond,  neither  would  havs  been  indebtn 
ud  to  my  exertions  fur  a  release.  Vou  must  have  remarked^  that,  in  mjr 
lietter  to  Uic  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  have  treated  Mr.  Paull  with  much  asp** 
rity,  at  least  with  a  sulTicicnt  portion  to  convince  any  loan  that  my  wisLcs 
for  his  success  were  them  not  of  the  most  sanguine  oomplexion* 

^^  There  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  this  contest,  that  m%^ 
th^  spirit  of  Kngiishmen,  who  know  the  value  of  freedom^  and  whu 
have  displayed  a  steady  and  intrepid  perseverance,  in  manifesting  a  de- 
testation  t)f  ihc  means  by  which  you  have  acquired  your  return t  in  shorty 
Afr.  Fox's  Election,  that  cost  near  200,0001.,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  ofii 
number  of  the  Prince. of  Walcs*s  tradesmen,  the  impoverishing  [of]  a  cei^ 
tain  Dukcy  and  other  men  of  high  consideration,  can  never  be  mentioneid 
in  a  comparative  sense,  unless  to  eochibitthe  turpitude  of  yours  im  ainore 
flagitious  point  of  view." 

The  spirit  in  which  this  author  supports  principles  without  regard  to 
pien  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  thus  comments  on  th6  h^foUy  gi  tha 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  : 

<<  One  of  your  banners  displayed  to  the, uninformed  and  gazing  crowd 
V— your  Lo^altifl  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  deemed  impertinent  to  in., 
quire,  at  what  period  of  your  life  it  began  :  did  you  give  any  symptoms 
«>f  it,  in  the  Bacchanalian  toast  given  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  ^^  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  People !''  did  you  retract  the  insult  you  then  qfiered 
your  King,  hy  abetting  the  damnable,  seditious  doctrine  of  Mr,  Fox, 
when  he  declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  most  amiable 
Monarch  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  British  throne^  was  but 
<^  The  Creature  of  the  People  T'  by  which  you  endeavoured  to  Ckxatt  the 
frantic  shouts  of  a  lawless  lunatic  rabble,  paramount  to  the  ConstitutioA 
itself? 

^<  Wheu  Heaven  threatened  the  nation  with  its  awful  di8pte8<1lyf^ 
through  the  sides  of  His  Majesty's  sacred  person,  what  then  were  your 
effusions  of  loyalty  ?  were  they  manifested  in  the  fell  ambition  ttf  yom^ 
self  and  colleagues,  to  place  tiie  functions  of  royalty  in  hands,  that  the 
constitution  woald  not  consent  to  entrust  it  ?  Was  it  not  the  aim  of 
Mf  1  Fox,  a^d  the  members  of  his  desperate  factloui  to  SQizc  tl^e  govcnw 
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metlt  orthe  conn  fry,  by  means  that  cyt)ry  honest  man  shudders  to  con* 
template;  the  consequences  of  whicli  ini*ht  have  led,  in  times  hebeaftor, 
to  ajl  the  civil  wars,  and  dwasters,  thart  marked  the  bloody  contest  be* 
twe€»  the  Kon.fos  of  York  iihd  Lancaster  ?  You  do  not  want  penetra- 
tion, and  PERFKCTLY  i^fneicsTAND  ME.  lias  not  the  whole  tenor  of 
your  life  (twelve  months  excepted,)  composed  a  systematic  hostility  to 
the  peace,  honour,  and  dignity  of  your  Sovereign?  I  ask  you,  Sir,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  if* the  tranquillity  of  that  system  has  ever  boon 
distarbcd  by  one  visible  token  of  loyalty?  So  much  for  your,  affection 
mild  fidelity  to  onr  bl»lovcd  Sovereign.  And  now  a  few  observations  on 
your  patriotism,  and  love  of  your  country. 

*'  When  the  horrid  princifjics  of  the  French  revolution  filled  all  Europe 
mth  lamentations,  were  not  your  speeches,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pregnant  with  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  encourage  the  butcheries  that 
exienmnaled  the  Royal  Family,  the  nobility  and  priests,  demolishing 
every  TCBtige  of  religion  and  morality,  and  desolating  one  of  the  fairest 
coatttries  in  the  known  world?  I  ask  you.  Sir,  who  were  the  men  that 
maiiitaiticd  such  detestable  doctrines,  such  monstrous  principles,  such 
li^eadfnl  sentimentR  towards  loyalty,  as  induced  Mn  Burke  to  exclaim, 
{sMrcssing  himself  to  you,)  'Met  us  keep  French  Atheism  from  our 
heartsy.and  their  daggers  from  onr  throats :"  and  again,  addressing  himself 
to  yon,  he  said,  ''if  these  be  the  sentiments  of  the  honourable  gentlemaiT, 
"I  cot  with  htm  in  politics  for  ever!"  and  I  believe  Mr.  Burke  religiously 
.kept  his  word.  If  such  was  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman;  who  knew 
yam  perfectly,  where  shall  I  look  for  a  man,  who  can  give  me  a  more 
eatiafactory  account  of  your  affection  for  genuine  liberty?  But,  I  have 
■not  leisnre  tio  negative  every  sentiment  of  loyalty  you  have  nttered,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years;  perhaps  a  reader,  not  furnished  with  ihe  op- 
jportunities  I  have  iiad  of  knowing  them,  will  be  enabled  to  give  a  shrewd 
guess  at  yofir  temporary  loyalty,  which,  by  the  bye,  1  believe,  was  a 
mere  electioneering  trick.   . 

*^  All  the  hellish  purposes  of  that  desperate  traitor,  0*Connor,  are 
fresh  in  the-raeraory  of  mankind  ;  nor  is  the  veneration  you  entertained 
for  his  principles  wholly  forgotten  by  the  generality  of  his  MajestyS 
faithful  subjects ;  but,  as  I  have  treated  those  transactions  with  no  sru.ill 
degree  of  severity  in  my  Letter  to  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  1  shall  add  littlfc 
nore  at  present,  than  your  own  account  of  the  admiration  in  which  yon 
held  the  most  daugerous  traitor  this  country  ever  knew.  A  proof  of  that 
treason  will  «tare  you  in  the  face,  pa:;e  57,  in  that  Letter.  Peruse  the 
diabolical  Manifesto,  and  have  the  goodness  to  procecil  to  page  61,  where 
you  will  recognise  your  opinion  of  that  treason,  and,  being  upoyi  oath, 
i  think,  few  people  arc  prepared  to  disbelieve  your  testimony,  as  it  was 
giycn  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  ship  of  the  navy  was  as  distant  from 
your  gra«p,  as  the  welfare  of  your  country  was  from  your  meditation; 
I  will  ask  yon,  Sir,  if  there  is  an  honest  loyaLman  on  earth,  after  read- 
ing  Mr.  O'Connor's  treasonable  edict,  and  your  extatic  encomiums  upon 
the  author's  principles,  who  can,  for  a  moment^  mistake  your  genuine 
sentiments  of  loyalty,  or  love  of  natural,  or  political  liberty?" 

It  is  highly  proper,  that  men  M'ho  only  display  their  Loj/alfy  when  in 

plate,  and  who  make  such  a  forward  boast  of  it,  should  be  reminded  of 

their  past  disloyalty.     The  sincerity  of  such  men  is  a  just  object  of  sus. 
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I^icaOB.-  Besides,  H  is,  on  o^p  accounts,  iipportaAt  ^o.ketsp  Ip  vkw 
tlic  conduct  of  all  pr€teiidcrs  to  patriot'uim,  u,i  a  (tints  when.  m«a's  pria« 
cipies  were  put  to  the  test ;  whon  the  oountry  ^v^  threatfiued  nith  at-* 
tucks  from  abroad  ami  willi  rrMltOH  at  bottvo,  Hiid  whciiyOt'trourse,;  it 
Tcqiiireti  the  united  talents,  and  the  comb&npd  eft'ort^,  oC  ctcrj  goiowl 
siubjcct. 

. .  We  concur  with  this  writer,  in  the  oplnign,  that  if  Mr.  Jeffery's  stn* 
pid  and  interested  attack 'on  the  Priiici*  of  Wales  had  not  been  i'arced  inta 
notice  by  the  miserable  sycophants  aix}  parasites  of  the  i^rince,  k  would, 
very  ^pon,  havo  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  iiut  wo  think  hin  rather 
unfair  in  his  remarks  on  the  lettrr  of  Tbeophra^^tus  to  Lord  Moita;  th^ 
author  of  which  certainly  knew  his  own  ohji'Ct  best,  and  had  a  rightta 
adopt  what  appeared  to  him  the  nio^t  proper  means  of  accompHshing^t* 

Adverting  to  tfic  charge es  preferred  by  Mr.  Paiill  afi;alast  the  jJarqnif 
Welles  ley,  of  which  he  entertains  a  very  ju.st  opinion,    ho  coalemh^ 
that  Mr.  Pauil  was  not  the  principal  in  that  trant^aclioa,  but  tKc;  agents 
the  mere  (opi  of  a  faction,     llis  rea^oDing  on  the  subject  U  l>oth«l!eir  aiMi 
curious.  .  •  '  ,-• 

''  To  get  at  (he  origin  of  this  dreadful  busin<»ss,  I  shiUl  coimaene&iDjT' 
inquiry  with  ashing,  who  Mr.J'aull  wa?.,  at  the  l-ime  litf  was  i^^^rodncMl* 
to  the  Prinpcof  U  ales  ?     if  he  is  a  Tailor's  son  n«iw^  be  laust  hare  Uvteu 
somcthki^  very  like  a  'i  ailor's  t^on  tiicn:  his  rank  in  life,  ritoush  rn^ct* 
able,  eouid  uey^.  inspire  .him  v^ith  the  presumption  of  for»in^  him>elf  int<3k 
the  companjK  of  thn  ^e>r  Apparent  of  the:  .crown ;  who  Mas  it,  than, 'to* > 
trqduced  him  ?  aud.£(^ir*what'Pprposo?    -The  Prince  of  VV^tjes*;  yfm,' and 
every  ppn,  know,  is  one  of  the  most  accompUnhetl  ^entiemi^A  in  ivurope;* 
and,  though  llis>  Royal  Uighnei^s  might  Iin4  ati^i^ementji^.^iie^  €omp«J>y  oC 
yourself,  i\|r.  Fox,  ^nd  otSieirsj  wbosecaiHp^Aibuabk^ qualities  have  boen . 
pleasing,  ii^  tba  circles  of  wit,  and.  Uteraturie^.  yot  -Mr*  PflfU^  if  we  ure 
to  belicTe  ^u,  was  an  unlettered,  una^cOllH)Ii^h£d,  and-ije^orant  4iaD,;of 
plebeian  origin ;  possessing  no:  emin«f  t  aQ(|H(fieinonts  to/end^rhfa  an  ftft* 
ceptabfe  cofopanion ^o  the  Frince»:of '  W ales,  j .  J t  is  cloat><  ifrom  all . t))o  < 
conaequaaces  that  followed.,  his  introdu€ti(^  to  iljs  iiojcaL  Highness  oni- 
giiyatediia  s^nie  motive  that  had  taken  posStfsipn  of^sanguifiary  facti<ilo^ 
then  in  open  hostilities  to  the  existing  government  of  tb^.  com^tryi  llie 
Marquis i^VeUeidey  had.aUached  himstflf 't^  that  governaeat,  by  an  in. 
portance  of  character  few.men  possess,  )vhich  if.added.^as  ao^additioufeii 
weight  to  the  then  administration,  bade,  fair  to  annihilate  a  desperate 
faction,  in  the  full  vigour  of  democratic' violence. ,    VVithjCespect  to  Mr.  - 
Paull,  it  is  evident  that  he  was^the  mere  machine,  hy  which  tiio  pro^ecn-  . 
tion  was  worked;    the  tool  x}r  implement  in  th£  hands  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
yourself,  and  associates;  aiKi;  in  order  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  desperate  undertaking,  the  charges  agaiost  tbe 
Marquis  Wellesley  were  painted  in  such  blood-stiined  colours,  as  wero 
most  likely  to  work  upon  the  amiable  feciinr^s  of  His  Royal  ilighnces* 
And,  who  were  they  painted  by?     Not  Mr.  Paull;  he  was  simply  the 
pallet  and  Iwush  bearer  to  the  diabolical  Artists,  who  c\ccutei  the  dire- 
ful picture;  and,  that  be  might  not  rdax  in  the  part  alloUed  to  him,  yoa 
contrived  to   strengthen  his  nerves^    by  the  ap;  rob.ifion.  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  crown.     Matters  being  tiitibs  pre}  arod,  the  attack  opoi% 
tlfu  Marquis  bcgan|and  the  progresslou  of  t^xaggeruted  ct  parte  evidence^ 

in 
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In  the  Hovs^  5f  C«miifon9,  was  diligenffy  promnlgaipd  fhrofigh  the  n9^* 
tioii ;  but,  doubting  iThether  the  acts  of*  craelty  exhibited  against  the 
MiPrqtils  would  not  bu  defeated  by  his  universal  char:u*ler  for  hnmanity 
itnd  benevoli'nce,  the  old  faction  trap  was  sot,  with  the  stale,  though 
Ihrinj^  Ijait,  of  piiMic  rutn.-  The  IWarquis  was  chargetl  with  having  fn. 
cnrred  a  debt  of  four  millions  sterling,  to  be  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
people  of  this  conntry  ;  and,  that  twelve  or  twenty  millions  more,  must 
be  raised  fniin  the  same  source. 

^*  The-  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  in  the  business,  appears 
to  have  been  wrung  from  his  sympathising  heart,  sensibly  touched  by  a 
story  of  well-v/rouglit  woo;  but,  from  whom  did  Iliu  Highness  receire 
tl»at  story  ?  wasi  it  uot  from  the  rhetorical  figure  of  your  own  represen* 
talion?  •  * 

>  -*'  Thus  much,  Sir,  for  the  proct^edings  on  the  score  of  guilt ;  we  will 
now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  pte^i  of  innocence^  In  the  midst  of  thitf 
criminal  career,  the  country  was  electrified'  by  the  agonising  sensations, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt;  that  lamentable  event  furnished  fresh 
employment  for  the  exercise  of  Air.  Fox's  friends;  a^new  discipline  i^as 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Marquis  WeKcsley  abandoned,  upon 
the  same  principle,  that  Pirates  quit  the  chao?  of  a  single  vessel  for  the 
sanguinary  hope  of  plundering  a  whole  fleet.  Krery  exertion  was  made 
to  aJtcr  the  course,  even  the  scudding  sails  of  Imposture  were  set  to  faci- 
li<ta;te  a  more  prosperoiis  voyage;  a  voyage  fatally  accomplished.*  In 
p*afci  terms,  Sir,  we  all  know,  that  Ijord  Grenvi4le,  having  His  Majesty's 
corifidencc,  was  entrusted!  to  form  a  new  administratSon  ;•  tbc  virtues- of* 
the  Marquis  VVellesley  rendered  him  dear  ift  the  csthnaiton  of  Lortf  Gren- 
viili^ ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Fot,  youreelf,  aitd  others  of  your 
party,  were  to  be  tncludedin  that  admititstration,  was  the  abandonment 
of  «lll  further  prosecntion  against  the  Marfjnis;  and  yon  all  prbmptfy  dc* 
termjtied,  t^at  the  ceutaim  blunder  of  the  natidn  wis  far  preftrable  to 
the'risk  of  pUiagiiYg  an  indiviotf^K  This  compromise  havirig  taken  place, 
youhmd  no  furtiber  use  for  your  little)  ferret,  Mr.  Paul! ;  the  scent  of  a 
setter,  and  the  industry  of  a  tierrier,  were  equally  unnecessary;  for, 
w4tiiettt  his*  assistance,  the  whole  warren  came  within  the  grilap  k^f 
atauticher  bounds. 

*•  The  epir<t  of  primitlf e  Christianity  took  possession  of  yonr  heairts  ; 
and^  with  all  the  entlinsiasm  ot^  inspiration,  you  pronounced  the  Mftrquls 
perfectly  innocent;  confessed  your  errors;  and,  in  the  pious  tone  of 
repentant  sinners,  acknowledged  your  oflcnces  before  God  and  men, 
imploring  forgiveness  in  methodistical  strains  of  hypocritical  piety :  an4^* 
as  if  yon  were  afraid  to  trust  yonr  souls  to  the  mercy  of  God,  or  yOnr 
bodies  t^  the  execrations  of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  agahi 
brought  forward  to  sanctify  your  damnable  apostacy,  and  screen  yon* 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  whom  yon  had  made  the  stalking* 
horse  to  cover  your  aim  at  the  Marquis  VVeilesley.  What  possible  lan- 
guage you  could  use  to  induce  His  Royal  Highness  to  believe,  that  the 
man  who  was  a  monument  of  abomination  a  few  dftys  previous  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  deceane,  could,  immediately  upon  that  event,  be  converted  into  a 
saint,  or  a  dcmi-god,  I  know  not;  nor  do' I  believe  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  sophistical  argument,  within  the  geography  of  yonr  own 
eloquence.     There  is  but  one  possible  way,  coiwonant  wUh  rationality, 

to 
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Ecdesiajitic,  who  had  rben  from  the  humble  situation  of  a  Ishcnoao.  Ut^ 
timt  of  Pope ;  Mrbo,  intokcn  of  his  famnility  and  mean  origt|ii«  exhibited 
his  net  upon  every  stage  of  his  preferment ;  but  on  the  acqtiiskios  of  tb0^ 
PoBfttfi^tc,  it  was  remarked,  tiie  token  of  his  former  profession  did  t»ot 
appear,  to  which  he  wittily  replied:  ^^  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is  over, 
the  fish  is  caught." 

*^'  Now,  Sir,'  a  word  or  two  for  Mr.  Paull ;  and  if  these  words  will 
not  make  yon  binsh,  your  bronze  must  be  impenetrable:  leavings  the. 
jasttc^  or  tnjnstico  of  his  accusation  of  the  Marquis  out  of  the  qnestionY 
he  certainty  possesses  one  virtue  that  yon  have  shook  hands  with,  and 
bade  adieu  many  years  sinc«;  he  has  at  least  preserved  his  consistency ; 
and  that  too  undur  all  the  perilous  circumstances  of  .yx)uc  attempts  t(> 
debauch  it/' 

Certainly  Mr.  Paall  has  the  merit  of  consistency,  of  whh:h  his  opponeslft 
cannot  possibly  boaest.     As  to  Lord  Welleslcy,  it  was  always  our  opini* 
on,  that  the  charges  against  him  originated  in  die  same  motive  which  gave 
birth  to  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Melville.     The  Marquis  was  known  to. 
be  a  statesman  of  great  eminence  ;  and  it  was  foarcd,  thai,  on  his  retnnl 
from  Indhi,  hr^ould  be  appointed  io  a  high  situiilion  in  the  goverikinent, 
and  would  so  strengthen  the  ad miiiist ration,  as  to  exclude  the  Foxites;; 
asd,  therefore^  it  wus'  resolved  to  keep  an  impeachment  hanging  over  his 
hfcad.     Had  the  f  oxites  remained  in  opposition,  Mr.  Paall,  wu  are  per*, 
staded,  would  hare  had  no  catise  to  condemn  them  for  desertion*    Marv 
qiii»Weile$ley  would  have  experienced  precisely  thp  same  treaitmant  as  Lord 
Melville,  and  with  the  same  justice;  for  we  believe  tliem  both  to  hm- 
equally  honourable,  and  equally  imioceat. 

-•^^  With  respect  to  Max^uis  W'ellcsley's  itinocence,  no  maA  caa  «i)ter« , 
tatD  the  shadow  of  ^  doubt,  who  has  read  a  work  entitled,  a  visniCA* 
Ttoar  OF  ZH£  JUSTICE  AND  <POLtcY  op. Ta£  WARS  IN .  j:.noia,  Xhis  maat«rly 
performance  coalaans  an  accurate  history  of  all  the  traifsactioBis  that  fell 
under  the  administralioii  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  of  coursi?  incJriidiis 
those  impeached  by  Mr.  PauU.  The  authentkit?^  of  this  work  i^  stamped 
vsUh  tibe  great  credit  and  ability  that  hai  marked  the  character  of  the  writer 
f^om  his  infancy,  the  now  Sir  Greorge  Dallas,  (as  it  is  said* )  To  attempt 
any  thing  by  way  of  criticism^  on,  or  even  comoiendation  of  the  work 
itKif,  would  be  only  blurring  with  ignorance  the  fairest  pages  in  the  £ng« 
ibh  language;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,)  for  the  in  formation  of . 
those  who  have  not  read  it,  that  they  have  lost  the  gratitiration  of  being . 
cmtvinced,  that  the  Marquis^  conduct,  as  Govamor-Gencral  in  Indb, 
was  jasti&able  upon  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  every  laudable  at- 
tention to  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  this  country ; 
aad  that  whatever  acts  of  severity  were  eaforced  under  his  administration, 
they  were  the  effects  of  imperious  necessity.  If  they  >verc  not,  what  ex^ 
cttse  ean  the  government  of  this  country  make  for  putting  Oespard  and  - 
0*Coigley  to. death,  whose  offences  partook  of  the  sarao  turpitude  with 
those  who  became  the  objects  of  punishment  in  India?  In  due,  Sir  George 
JDailas's  intense  application  to  all  the  minutias,  necessary  for  theelucida- 
tioa  of  the  Marquis's  conduct,  form  the  completest  exculpation  that  th^ 
force  of  evidence  is  capable  of  producing;  an  exculpation  that  ^9U,  and 
ad  his  malevolent  accusiysi  .hare  been  compelled  to.acknowlcdge ;  for,. 

if 
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if  yoQ  hart  not  ack'noirledged  IH^  what  epi^ct  can  I  vtie  in^iirdfeasedi^' 
indtgaati^n  of  mankind,  againrttlac  authors  df  that  accusation  V' 

Speaking  of  the  distribution  of  places,  after  Mr.ii'oic  came  into  •power^ ' 
tbe  aothor  says,  ^  i. 

^'  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  bofdcrs  on  national  disigcace,  when 
we  see  places,  eren  in  a  mill  tar  i^  department^  lies  towed  on  fidlers^* 
strolling  plajcrs,  and  other  characters,  possessing  no  pica  for  the  pre- . 
ference  giren  them  ;  whose  whole  lives  are  unmarked  by  a  single  trait  of 
loyalty^  wholly  talentles^r,  and  the  direct  reverse  ot"  every  qualif&ation 
necessary  to  hi!  their  situations  ;•  while  braye  men,  who  hare  spent  their 
Uest  days,  and  bloody  in  the  seiTicc  of  their  country,  are  consuming  the 

'winter  of  life  in  morttftcation  and  penury/*  

<  If  this  be  thecasi',  the  auihor  will  render  an  acceptable  serrtcc  to  tho 
publid,  by  printing,  as  he  promises  to  do,  a  list  of  places,  Jwith  -tfie 
nttmes  of  the  holders  annexed,  with  appropriate  comments.  '  Ii^  his  ani. 
madTcrsions  on  Mr.  Sheridan^s  late  Tavern-speeches,  he  introduces  some 
incidental  remarks,  On  a  transaction  which,:  some  months  ago,*  made  a 
^eat  noise  in  the  capital.  We  shall  quote  the  passage,  because  it  places 
that  transaction  in -a  hck  li<:;-ht. 

*'  In  electioneering  phrase,  you  reverted  to  the  state  of  Buonaparte's 
|H)Ilr-God  of  Heaven!  what  c6nUl  i  say  on  that  occasion !  But  let  mc 
get' rid  of  the  heart-rending  thought,  by  asking,  who  were  the  voters  on 
that  miscreant's  poll?  Had  we  not  poll  books  oi^ened  in  this  cmintry  ? 
Was  not  his  principal  agent,-  O'Connor,  raiivuGsing  both  England  and 
Irek&nd?  And  who  composed  his  dsibolical  Committee  ?  Head  my  f  set- 
ter te  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  yon  will  see.  Is  it  possible,  that  x 
truly  loyal,  independent  man,  who  has  the  good  of  bis  country  at  heart, 
cmild:tumtnon  fortitude  enough  to  endure  the  efiutiions  of  sachdamnabfe 
kypocrisy  I  V'ou,  Sir,  are  a  prrry  counsellor,  and  I  sincerely- wbh  tiie 
privity  was  confined  to  that  hoaourablo  station.  Two  o'clock  in  the 
niornSng,  under  particukir  circumstances,  is  a  well^i^^hosen  hour  to  be 
common nicatitev  There  are  men,  Sir,  to  whom  the  niost  trifling  com- 
inunieations  may  produce  the  most  important  adrantages.  The-3ioin^. 
that  Ivord  Lauderdale  set  oft  for  France,  and  the  result  of  hiarnegoai4^ 
tions,  previous  to  his  return,  were  circumstances  known  to  ren//?©/. 
and  perhaps  very  improper'  to  be  known  -to  tiuUfeu^  until  officially  an^ 
nounced.  Your  own  sagacity  with  amply  anticipate  any  further  explana* 
tion  ;  for,  at  this  momjbnt,  my  lips  arc  securely  locketl,  and  the  key  in 
possession  of  another.  However,  a  total  silence  upon  the  subject  wonid 
amount  to  some  degree  of  criminality  ;  aaroneof  the  nrost  amiable  men  m 
the  country,  perhaps  in  £urope,  has  been  accused  of  giving  improper 
intelligence,  and  for  an  improper  fi^rpose.  This  his  Lordship  has,  upOfit 
oath,  denied.  And  I  have  a  stronger  reason  for  giving  full  cn^dit  t6  his 
aAidnvit,  than  any  otiicr  man  in  the  kingdom,  yourself  and  some  one  or 
t^o  persons  excepted.  Upon  his  Lordship's  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  iknch,  the  author  of  the  charge  was  called  upon  to  show  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against  him:  the  applica. 
tion  was  made  early  in  thv/Ierm ;  and  the  Rule,  as  in  other  cases,  must  have  . 
expired  in  four  clear  days;  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  further  proceedings  ; 
and  it  i<i  puhiicly  said,  that  (he  affair  is  compromised. '  I  could  Airisli,  for 
ii6  noble  Earl's  reputation,  the  charge  bad  uvct  an^unple  iuvctti^atioiiv  • 

as 
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as  I  am  pcrfecDy  satisfied  it  ^voiild  'ha?e  manifested  his  innocence ;  k 
circumstance  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But/  Sir,  that  would  not  "be  the 
only  gratification  th;3  public  would  receive,  for  the  result  must  have, 
brought  fdrward  the  guilty  object.  As  ta  the  information  Mr.  Charles 
gave  to  Lord  Grenytlie ;  the  man  who  doubts  its  truth  knows  little  of 
the  grounds  which  justify  my  suspicions ;  but  this  is  not  the  moment  of 
'explanation. 

^'^  The  whole  tenor  of  Earl  Moira's  life  ought  to  inspire  mankind  with 
sentiments  no  way  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  an  insinuation 
against  his  honour.  The  man  who  has  exhibited  such  an  uciform  con* 
tempt  for  money,  is  not  very  likely  to  adopt  unworthy  means  to  obtain 
it.  In  saying  thus  much,  i  gratify  my  oi^n  feelings ;  a  gratification  that 
.will  be  much  increased^  if  what  I  have  said  weighsi  but  a  feather  in  the 
scale  that  preponderates  wi^h  his  Lordship's  innocence  ;  and  I  do  most 
sincerely  lament  that  the  confidence  and  unlimited  friendship  you  enjoy^ 
should  ever  be  the  cause  of  diminishing  the  well-earned  popularity  of  so 
amiable  a  man.  I  have  said  thus  much^  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
suspicion  of.  guilt,  that  might  attach  itself  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
business  being  dropped..  That  intcllrgence,'  similar  to  Mr.  Charleys 
statement,  did  transpire,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  i/0Uy  of  all  men,  are 
Tery  ilUqualified  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  But  I  am  apprehensive,  Mr. 
Charles  has  been  led  into  a  statement  somewhat  incorrect;  a  circum* 
stance  that  will  draw  upon  himye^y  little  ofi/our  censure,^^ 
,  The  inuendo2s  here  are  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood }  and  truly  may 
we  say,  that  Mr.  Charles  was  mhtaken  in  so.  material  a  part  of  his  state- 
ment, as  the  identity  of  the  person  who  gave  the  intelligence  in  question. 
ynquestionably  np.qne  who  knows  Lord  Moira,  Qould  for  a  moment 
^uspec^  him  of  any'  thing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  mean,  base,  or  dis« 
)ionourable.  llis  generous  contempt  of  money,  his  boundless  munificence 
and  liberality,  render  it  impossible  for  any  suspicion  of  the  n%tare  here 
alluded  to,  ip  attach  to  his  Lordship^ 
,    Subjoined, to. these  observations  is  the  manifesto  of  .O'Connor,    or 

Iatb^r.jUie  message  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  England,  to  the  E.xecqtive 
)i4ectory  of.  France ;,  ^ud  Mr.  Sheridan's  and  Mr.  Whitbread's  evidence 
Km.khe  Trial  of  O'Cpnnor  at  Maidstone.  The  concluding  remarks  in 
pp.  59,  60,  on  the  increase  of  ,the  p»or,  are  wholly  foreign  frotn  the 
subject;  and  they  present  a  picture  greatly  overcharged.  The  poor  of 
ithje  motrapolis  are  not  in  the  state  in  which  they,  arc  hore  represented 
jto  be;  their  earnings,  generally  speaking,  (for  exceptions,  ot*  course, 
there,  mjost  be,)  are  fully  adequate  to  the  comfortable  support  of  their 
families;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  sp^'ud  a  considerable  portitxn- of  them 
at  the  alchou,-!>e ;  and  appropriate  more  to  the  purchase  of  gin  for  them- 
selves than  for  that  of  meat  for  their  families.  Thesp  remarks,  too,  are 
liighly  objectionable  in  other  respects;  and  Should  the  Tract  run  into 
another  editigu,  which  is  very  probable,  the  author  would  do  well  td 
suppress  them,  particularly  .as  they  rather  weaken .  than  strengthen  his 
axgiwients.  The  pamphlet  is  loo**dy*and  carelessly  written ;  and  con- 
sequently abounds  with  inaccuracies.  Some  of  these  have  appcarc4  in 
o\xi  quotations;  and  we  subj<»in  a  few  others.  ^^  Each  of  which  art  ^is] 
either  larded,  &c."  p.  23.  ^'  Four-fifths  ^^^X^  pamphlet  t$  [arej'most 
'    ^o.  CIV.  VOL.  XXVI.  M  *^'"*  •  "   certainly,** 
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cert^aly,"  &c.   ibid.     Cuckold  for  Cackoldei/,  p.  4d«     InfideU^m  k 
repeatedly  used  for  Infidelity. 

,  Adcantag^s  of  Russia  in  the  present  Contest  with  France^  uith  a  short 
Description   of  the  Cozacks.    8yo.     Pp.  66.     Jordan  &  '  Maxwell. 

iao7. 

WE  ha?c  CTcr  maintained  that  the  French  were  less  likely  to  opjpose 
'the  Russians  wilh  success,  than  they  were  to  oppose  any  other  nation ; 
and  we  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  Similar 
reasons  are  adduced  by  the  author  of  this  (rack,  who  enters  at  length  on 
the  subject,  aud  uses  such  arguments  as  must  convince,  we  think,  crery 
man  who  is  open  to  conviction.     His  brief  account  of  the  Cozacks  is 
curious,  antf  we  shall  extract  it,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  ability. 
'*  Whererer    I   hare    mentioned   Russian   soldiers,  I    never  meant 
io    include  under    that    denomination,    all  those   irregular   auxiliary 
troops  known  under  the  name  of  Cozacks,  who  form  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate body.     The  name  Cozacks  is  general,  and  applied  to  all  those  tribes^ 
which  follow  the  same  irregular,  and  almost  optional  method  of  warfare* 
The  particular  bodies  of  the  Cozacks  are  distinguished  from  each  other^ 
not  by  the  different  nations  which  compose  them,  but  by  the;  places  they 
respectively  inhabit.     Thus  the  JDon^Cozacks  take  their  name  from  thu 
river  Don;    the  Our  alt  an  Cozacks  from  the  Ouralian  mountains;  the 
Cozacks  of  the  Ukraine  from  the  name  of  the  country ;  and  the  Zapora^ 
vian  Cozacks^  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  as  the  word  Zaporaviany 
or  more  properly  Znporogtzi^  signifies,  in  the  Russian  language, '  people 
living  beyond  the  Cataracts. '  The  two  former  are  chiefly  the  Colonists  of 
Great  Russia,  and  the  two  latter  are  formed  of  Malo-Russians  ;  these  wear 
no  beards.     The  Zaporavians  sliave  even  their  heads,  and  leavb  only  n 
small  piece  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  long  enough  to  reach  the  noiie,  and 
pride  themselves  upon  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  civilization,  and  to 
the  common  feelings  of  man.     There  was  a  time,  when  no  woman  what* 
ever  was  permitted  to  live  in  their  society ;  and  though  they  hav($  b^ait 
lately  io  have  more  intercourse  with  the  sex,  still  they  retain  strongi/ 
the  marks  of  their  former  ferocity.     They  may  be  called,  with  great  pro» 
priety,  a  gang  of  desperate  outlaws,  of  robbers,  and  all  sorts  of  pulilie 
offenders,  who  are  suffered  to  exist  merejy  on  account  of  the  mischief  they 
do  to  the  enemy. , 

**  The  Cozacks  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Don^Cozacks^  are  more  advanced 
in  civilization ;  the  latter  are  seen  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  with- 
out beards;  but  the  former  exist  now  merely  in  name,  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  inhabitants.  There  are  also  Cozacks  formed  into  re- 
gular regiments,  but  of  these  we  need  not  speak.  Excepting  the  Cozacks 
of  tits  Ukraine^  and  the  Zaporavians^  the  Tartars  and  Calmucks  are  so 
interspersed  with  all  other  Cozacks^  that  they  form  the  most  conspicuous 
and  prominent  feature  in  them.  The  Calmucks  seem  to  be  the  real  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Don 
(Tanais)*  Their  features  are  broad  and  flat,  with  a  pair  of  ^mall,  fiery, 
and  piercing  tyts.  They  are  of  small  stature,  very  robust  and  active^ 
and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  they  to  this  moment 
use  with  astonishing  dexterity.     They  are  extremely  skilful  in  managing 

unruly 
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>^,ilfu!7^i)p>r^i.apd  ^rc  hircd.expresslf  for  that  purpose l>7  tbe  korse-con- 
tractors  for  tlie  army,  who  havb  to  choose  these  animals  out  of  the  wild 
shids  bred'chieffj'ty  the  laud- proprietors  in  Little  Russia.     A  Calmuck 
rides  straight  into  the  midst  of  these  ungoyernable  creatures,  and  after  a. 
KoVsc  is  singled' out^  which  is  io  be  taken,  he  throws  a  loop  round  his  neck 
with  such  e^pertness,  that,  though  the  distance  is   considerable,  as  the 
"ferocfous  animal  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  approach  him  near,  he  seldom. 
Russes  his  aim.     No  sooner  docs  the  loop  fall  upon  the  Ij^orse's  neck^ 
fhan  the  Calmuck  fastens  with  amazing  rapidity  the  other  end  of  the 
rop^  to  the  saddle  he  sits  upon,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  ail  possi- 
bility of  the  horse's  escaping.  The  unruly  savage  thus  su*prized,  struggles 
hard,  but  the  .other  horse  which  the  Calmuck  rides,  takes  such  a  ppsition 
by  the  direction  of  the  rider,  that. the  strength  of  the  captive  is  exhausted, 
and  he,  at  length,  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away,  and  is  soon  tamed.  •  The 
Tartars,  who  are  like  Calmucki>  in  their  persons,  are  so  intermixed  with 
them,  as  to-be  seen  every  where  together.  They  eat  horse-carcasses,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  of  the  liesh,  thai>  the  warming,  it  under  the 
saddle  of  the  horse  they  ride  upon.     For  this  reason  they  ha?c  in  ge« 
neral  two  or  three  horses  with  tJicm  ;  so  that  thpir  provision,  and  tlie 
means  of  travening,  proceed  with  them,  without  any  incumbj^ance.     Both 
these  nations  or  trijhes  are  extremely  numerous  among  the  Don-Coz^cks ; 
and  all  to§;ether  form  those,  t^rril^lc  warriors,  whose  aspect  alone  is  suf*     • 
-  Sclent  to  disnxay  an  enemy  not  acci^stomed  to' such  a  sight. 

^'  Those  Cozacks  arc  a  valuable  appendage  to  a  regular  army ;  the^ 
arc  its  guides  and  satellites.     It  is  their  particular  business  to  obtain  in- 
l^ligence  from  the  eaeisy-^-vhiph  ik^y  da  sometime»4n  tbe  manner  that  « 
Calmuck  takes  a  wild  horse.   As  soon  as  a  Cozack  comes  near  enough  to 
the  object  of  his  search,  he  throws  a  loop  rouiid  his  waist,  fastens  it  to  bis 
saddle,  and  gallops  otf  with  the  prisoner.     All  the  outposts  arc  formed 
chiefly  of  the  Cozacks.  They  are  <55nsta1ifly  upon  the  look-out,  and  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  skirmishes.     The  4ucj^e  ofgain^  that  is^  of  booty,  is 
the  m^ri  spring  6f  tlicir  actions ;  and  a  Cozack  will  seldom  flinch  from 
attacking  two  opponents,  if  he  sees  the  probability  of  plunder.     Tbdr 
chief  and  most  destructive  weapon  is  a  long  lance,  g\|$pci,idcd  upon  9.,sling 
from  the  waist.     When  they  are  upon  attack,  they  let  the  Jance  dowi|  to 
the  level  with  the  stirrup  horizontally,  and,  after  drawing  it  back  with 
the  right'foot,  to  which  the  butt-ehd  is  fastened,  they  hurl  it  forward 
trith  the  same  foot,  with  such  force  and  destructive  aim,  that  it  generally 
proves  fatal  to  the  enemy.   They  arc,  besides,  armed  with  agnn,  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  a  sword  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Turkish  sabre.     Thopgh 
in  their  military  appearance  they  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  ; 
still  their  drc^s,  according  to  their  fancy  or  means,  makes  the  scciie,  when^ 
ever  they  march  in  a  body,  truly  grotesque  and  variegated.   Though  thcjr 
are  irregular  troaps,  still  they  have  a  certain  ordiir,  a  certain  principle  of 
rude  discipline  ;  they  have  officers  regularly  appointed  and  obeyed.  Their 
JioTses  are  so  diminutive  and  apparently  weak,  thdt  fhey  seem  more  cal- 
culated to  be  carried  than  to  carry;  yet  a  Cozack,  whether  through  pre- 
judice or  real  conviction  of  their  excellence,»never  will,  never  was  known 
to  part  with  his  horse,  nor  exchange  it  for  one  ever  so  valuable,  unless  it 
is  of  the  same  breed.   These  horses  are  a  race  altogether  anomalous;  for, 
whether  fed  luxuriously, .or  sparingly,  they  maintain  invariably  the  same 

M  *z  niggardly 
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niggardly  appearance,  and,  like  the  Russian  soldier,  can  exist  almpst  up6n 
nothing,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  Cozack'sattachnteifittotheJh. 
The  (:^ozacks  are  allowed  to  preserve  thoirown  gOTcrnment,an»i' {hey  sti- 
pulate in  return  to  furni&h  the  £mpei*or^  at  their  own  expense,  with  what-, 
ever  number  of  men  he  may  require,  on  the  condition  oi  being  allowed  to 
make  booty.  §uch  is  thHr  thirst  for  war,  as  the  means  of  plunder,,  that 
when  the  number  required  is  inconsiderable,  so  that  they'  must  cast  loti 
vho  should  go,  a  serious  quarrel  is  frequently  the  constv^uence,  of  n6t 
being  included  in  the  number.  He  thnt  returns  home  witliout  booty  or 
has  not  been  in  action,  is  viewed  by  the  women  in  a, despicable  light ;  to 
that  their  manners  and  mod;  of  living  all  tend  to  make  them  warriors. 
They  think  it  charity  to  kill  their  own  comrades^  when  wounded  past  r&. 
cOvcry,  or  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  enemy.  They  dis- 
perse in  such  small  parties,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  their  incurl 
sions  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  the  most  dangerous  set  of  men  that 
can  enter  a  hostile  country.  Nor  are  they  less  so  to  a  routed  enemy ; 
for,  though  they  do  not  fight  in  the  line,  they  are  the  first  in  pursuit  of 
iiim,  and  the  last  in  desisting  from  it.  They  performed  wonders  in  Italy^ 
under  the  command  of  Suwarrow,  who  knew  better  than  any  other  Rus- 
sian general  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage."  '  < 

The  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written' in  haste,  as  it  exhibits  se- 
veral grammatical  inaccuracies.  The  lucre  of  gain,  in  the  abofe  quota- 
tion, is  an  unwarrantable  expression:  iu^re  and  g-am  arcisynQuimous 
t^rms  :  it  should  be  the  lust  or  desire  of  gain.  '  "  ' 
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Letters  on  Natural  History;  exhibiting  a  Fiezo  of  the  Potior,  Wisdom^ 
'  and  Goodness  of  the.  Deitif,  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  JF^JKfnatiou 
'  of  the  Universe^  and  various  Relations  'of  Utility,  which  inferior 
•  Beings  have  to  the  Human  Species.  Calculated  particularly  for  the 
^  •  Use  of  Schools' y  and  young  Persons  in  general  of  both  Sexes  ;.  in 

order  to  impress'  their  Minds  zcith  a  just  Idea  of  its  great  Author* 

'    Illustrated  by  upzcards  of  One  Hundred  engraved  Subjects,  applkabk 

.   to  the  Work.     By  John  Bigland,  Author  of  "  Letters  .on  .UniversaJl 

History ;"  "  Letters  on  the  political  Aspect  of  Europe,'^  &c.  \1m6. 
'    Pp.  4(54.    * 

WE  aire  always  pleased  to  find  a  man  of  real  information,  knowledge^ 
and  talents,  combired  with  a  religious  and  moral  disposition,  devotiag 
some  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  That 
Instruction  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society,  yet  has  it 
1)cen,  too  generally,  considered  as  beneath  the  notice  of  men  of  high  and 
useful  attainments;  wc  mean^  the  mode  of  conveying  it  tbrongh  the  me* 
dium  of  books. 

«*  The  ^tudy  of  Nature,"  says  the  author,  in  liis  Preface,  "  is  the 
basis  of  religion ;  and  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  preTious  to  th9 
^poc^  of  revelation^  mankii^d  had  no  other  guide  to  dlirect  them  to  a 

knowledge 


•  kHowledgd  bf  ffac'eiistcnceand  attt4bntes  of  thd  Deity,  than  th^  coi{- 
'templation  of  his -work «;     Thcke,  ilideed,  exhibited  such  evident  proofs 

of  his  power,  liis.  wisdom,  and  his  goodness',  as  i»a>rc  suflide'nf  to'coQ- 
vince  ratto«8l"Crpa tares  that  a'  selfvexistent  and  infinite  Being  tvas  the 
fiourjoe  ahd  origin  of  all  existence.  "This  St.  Paiil  so  Well  undcrstdod,  that 
•hfe  eondetmis  the  .^6«ntiies^  becanse,  after  having  r^cognKsed  the  Snpreine 
Bein^  in'the  wbrJts  of  the  creation,  they  neglected  to  >Vorshfp  him,  and 
consider^'  them  as'  inexcusable;  *^  Because,''  says  he,'  ^*  the  invisiWe 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  cltir'y  seen,  being  un- 
der tood  by  the  thhugs  that  are  nrnde,  eren  his  Eternal  Fo^i'er  and  God- 

A  better  motive  for  directing  the  minds  of  youth  to  the  stndy  of  Natn- 
ral  History  coQId  not  be  assi<;ned.  The  plka  of  the  present* work  will 
be  best  described  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*'  If  this  work  had  been  designed  for  the  use  of  these  who  make  the 
knowledge  of  natural  history  the  principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  the 
Linnaean  system  would  certainly  have  been  adopted  and  strictly  adhered 
to ;  but  it  is  calculated  for  students  of  a  diiTercnt  description  :  for  thoSe 
who,  without  having  leisure  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  study  of 
this  science,  would  not  wish  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  \n  whicb 
they  live.  To  instruct  the  youthful  mind,  in  regard  to  the  most  impor- 
tant sttbjer.t8  of  inquiry  in  the  system  of  nature,  is  the  avowed  desi^^n  of 
tbis  undertaking ;  and,  indeed,  a  volume  of  so  small  a  size  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the  professed  naturalists  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  criticise  the  works  of  other  writers  on  this  -sub- 
ject, or  to  depreciate  their  merit,  which'  in  many  is  conspicuoii'*,  it  will 
.jaot  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is -here  treated. 

*  *'  In  the  first  place,  a  view  is  given  to  the  young  student  of  the  gcan- 
deur  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  system.  Some  of 
the  most  striking  objects  which  .this  globe  presents,  such  as  seas,  moun- 
tains, volcanoes,  &c.  are  next  brought  forward  to  his  inspection:  his  at- 
tention is  then  called  to  .the  winds,  tides,  exhalations,  and  other  remark- 
able phenomena  of  tl^e  earth  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  afterward.')  to  the 
principal  metals,  minerals,  and  other  subterraneous  productions'.  '  Ail 
these  being  described  in  a  manner  equally  plain  and  concise,  a  sketch* is 
given  of  the  beauties  and  utility  of  vegetation  ;  and  a  general  view  of  thb 
inanimate  creation  being  thus  exhibited,  the  transition  is  made  to  animated 
nature,  which,  as  it  is  to  youth  the  most  entertaining  branch  of  natural 
liistory,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  tho  work.  The  most  striking  and 
interesting  objects  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  delineated ;  thext^atures 
which  are  peculiarly  curious  in  .their  conformation  or  habits,  and  especi* 
ally  those  which  ^re  most  formidable  or  most  beneficial  to  man^  are  parti* 
cularly  selected  and  described.  Those  of  general  utility,  ori the  greatest 
commercial  importance,  and  those,  whicbfnquently  occur  in  eonversatioa 
or  reading,  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  afid  in  tb<;  sacred  or  classical  wtitp 
ings,  are  considered  as  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  investigation*'^ 

in  this  arrangement  the  author  has  displayed  great  judgment ;  i|s.,  in» 
4eed,  he  has  in  the  execution  of  the  work;     But  judgment  is  not  the  only 

food  quality  which  he  has  manil<estcd  in  the  performance  of  his  task;  for 
e  has  suiicrcd  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  .bleodipg  (leligKona  and 
in^ral  lessons  with    bis   instructions.      £[e  lias  ado^pted  the  epistolary 
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.fojrfn,'  in  prf  feroQc^  to  dM  othtr^y  ^s  he  thinks  it  is'calculkf<)d  to  mtrodu^e 
■  his  subjects,  ip  a  more  agreeable  and  impressive  manner ;  and,  at  the  same 
iiine,  to  give  the  young  student  sdme  notion  of  the  art  ol  Lettcf-vriitin^. 
Ml-.  Bigland  deserres  the  highest  praise  for  the.  total  ezclushin  of  all  in- 
delicate expressions;  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  vhich  .could  hare  tlie 
mo^t  remote  tendency  to  contaminate  the  yoiithfui  rakld^  from  his  work ; 
sind  the  ^ofe  so,  as  works  of  this  description  ane  geaersdly  objectionable 
qn  t;he  score  of  indelicacy*  His  letters,  therefore,  may,  with  great 
^«afety,  and  w^th  a  certainty  of  affording  much  yaluable  instruction,  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  j^onth  of  both  sexes*  Having,  said  thus,  we  shall 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  of  his  manner  of  drawing  useful  amt 
important  deduetiQas  from  his  lessons,  from  his  concluding  letter.  The 
passage,  too,  is  valnabjie  on  another  account,  as  it  cdn^ainsaome  very 
just  reflections  on  the  treatment  of  tiie  brute  creation* 
'  -  a  We  are  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  survey  of  the  wonderous 
works  of  the  Deity  displayed  Ui  the  stupendous  system  of  nature ;  and  I 
am.  fully  persu^ed  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  M'ill  reluctantly  take 
leave  of  so  beautiful,  so  variegated,  and  so  maguiiiccnt  a  view»  At  the 
close  of  our  excursions,  however,  let  us  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  having  uselessly  rambled,  through  the  immen'^e  fields  oi  creation. 
The  object  of  all  phyhicai  research  ought  to  be  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
-provement;  and^ndeed  the  study  of  nature,  exalting  our  admiration,  H, 
.peculiarly  ^apted  to 'inflame  our  love  for  the  architect  of  the  universe^ 
the  self-existent  author  of  all  existence.  Our  love  of  the  Creator  caii- 
not)  however,  be  more  appropriately  displayed,  than  by  the  exercise  of 
universal  benevolence  towards  his  creatnres^  This  important  moral  truth 
I  have  every  where  endeavoured  to  inculcate;  and  let  it,  my  dear  Sir^  b^ 
impressed  on  your  mind^  and  kept  in  your  memory,  that 

--  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 


In  corporal  sufiering  feels  a  patig  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

^*  This  cffusinn  of  poetry  speaks  tio  other  language  than  that  of  acru'- 
rate  philosophy ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sensations 
of  many  of  the  most  diminutive  hisects  are  as  Exquisite,  and,  consequent- 
ly, their  sufterings  as  acute  as  those  of  larger  animals.  The  writhings  of 
the  poor  worm,  on  which  we  accidentally  tread,  eyidcntly  show  tha 
pangs  which  it « feels,  shock  the  heart  that  is' endowed  with  sensiWfity, 
tind  force  it  to  lament  the  step  Which  fortuitously  caused  these  sullVrings. 
Horrible,  however,  to  relate,  ^)SM'cnt6  too  frequently  indulge  their  chil- 
•dreQin  the  wanton  sport  o^f  torturing  poor  insects  in  a  manner  at  whi<;h 
iiumaqity  must  shudder.  Although  this  horrid  propensity  may,  at  that 
Jbarly  period  of  life,  be  attributed  to  want  of  reiiection,  yet,  if  indulged, 
it  may  settle  into  a  habit  of  cruelty,  and  render  their  hearts  callous  not 
only  to  the  sufforiffgs  of  the  bxute  creation,  hut  to  tha<ie  of  their  own 
specie^.  A  parenty  indeed,  who  encourages  his  child  to  torture  a  poor 
helpless  insiect,  ought  not  to  wonder  if  h^  afterward  see  hiin  a  murderer 
ef  his  fellow-creature,  which  will  very  'probably  be  the  case,  unless  a  want 
of  courage,  strength,  or  opportunity,  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  (^uelty, 
9»r  the  terrific  dread  of  the  gallows  restrain  his  bands. 

•       *  «<  \yfc^at 
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\.  ^f  Whit  more  adrance  can  mortals  make  in  sin^ 

So  near  perfection  who  with  blood  begin?"  DBTBSir. 

^^  Tlie  s^reme  court  of  judicatnre  at  Athens,,  to  it$  eternal  credit, 
panished  a  boy  for  putting  out  the  ejes  of  a  poor  bird  that  unfortunately 
fell  into  his  savage  ^Ifnds;  and  parents  and  ma&ters  should  seyer  over« 
look  an  act  of  cruelty  towards  any  thing  that  is  endowed  with  life  and 
sensation,  however  rouiute  and  contemptible  it  may  seem.  No  creature 
h  mean  or  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  unirertial  Parent,  the  Creator 
of  all  Jheiogs : 

^'  With  Him  no  high  nor  low,  no  great  nor  small, 
He  filh,  He  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all." 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  great  and  little,  important  and  mean,  are  rela- 
tive terms,  and  distinctions  of  our  own,  which  have  no  existence  in  the 
all-comprising  view  of  the  Creator  aiid  Governor  of  the  universe* 

'^  The  consideration  that  all  the  felicity  of  animals  is  confined  to  th« 
short  period  of  the  present  life,  without  any  hope  or  compensation  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  ought  to  be  an  additional  inducement  to  treat 
them  with  compassion.  We  ought  to  imagine  every  inoffensive  animaf 
which  our  wanton  cruelty  would  deprive  of  existence,  addressing  us  in 
the  mouse's  alTecting  petition  : 

^^  But  if  this  transient  gleam  of  light 
fie  all  of  life  we  share. 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 
This  little  all  to  spare." 

^'  These  moral  sentiments,  so  strongly  inculcated  by  reason,  are  de- 
cidedly corroborated  by  Religion,  sanctified  by  Scripture,  and  impre&sed 
by  the  discourses  of  Him  from  whom  all  Scripture  derives  its  authority^ 
and  ull  true  Religion  its  origin.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind  reminds  us 
that  his  Heavenly  Father  takes  care  to  feed  the*  ravens,  and  that  the  spar- 
rows are  not  overlooked  in  the  universality  of  His  providence;  which  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  m'c  cannot,  without  ollering  a  gross  insult  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereig;i  of  the  world,  wantonly  ill-treat  any  of  His 
creatures,  all  of  which  are  objects  of  His  parental  solicitude. 

'^  lu  the  system  of  nature,  it  is  ordained  by  an  arrangement,  for 
which  yon  will  recollect  the  reasons  already  assigned,  that  animals  should 
be  conducive  to  the  support  of  one  another,  and  that  all  of  them  should 
^e  sabsecvient.to  the  interests  of  man,  or  at  least  subject  to  his  reasonable 
will,  although  not  to  his  wanton  cruelty.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
obliged  to  kill  any  of  th^m  for  our  food,  or  to  destroy  for  our  safety  such 
us  are  noxious,  wa  ought  to  dispatch  them  expeditiously,  and  to  render 
the  pang  of  death  as  short  and  easy  as  possible." 

T^e  Manuai  of  Yoisih,  Containing^  I.  Sixtif  Fablesty  French  and  Eng^ 
listh^  ornamented  zcith  One  Hundred  and  7\senty  Cuts^  representing 
the  Subjects  of  the  Fables  in  tlie  French  Part ;  and  furniahing^  in  the 

'  English  Part^  a  Series  of  Eiemontari/  Lessons  in  the  severed  Stifles 
of  Drawing.  2.  Remarks  on  Rhetoric^  with  various  Examples  on 
the  different  Stjfles,  t'igurcs^  and  Tones^  3.  A  large  Colleciion  of 
Ujetrttcts^  in  ProsQ  and  Verse^  selected  from  the  most  approved  Au,^ 

iharsx 
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ihorsy  English  artd  French.  By  J.  Oaessean,  A.  M.    12mo.;  Pp.  420. 
8s.    Symonds.     1807.  . 

IT  was  certainly  a  new  thonglit,  to  combine  a  drazcing-bbok  with  a 
French  Grammar^  and  a  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  and*  one  which  couW 
Only  be  expected  from  the  inventive  fertility  of  a  Fri?;fcil*i«»'»  brains.  Bat, 
pnlling  the  FAementary  Lessons  of  Drazcing  out  oj  the  quefftion^  which 
lessons  consist  in  a  number  of  indifferent  wood-cuts,  this  Manual  may 
serve  as  an  useful  school-book,' for  boys  learning  the  French  language. 
Several  of  the  Fables,  Monsieur  Oucsseau  informs  us,  "are  founded" 
on  what  are  Qommonlj/  (galled  £sop's  Fables ;  but  they  have  been  treated 
in  a  manner  which  emboldens  the  e^litor  to  assert,  that  he  has  borrowed 
scarcely  more  than  their  titles.''  To  this  we  answer,  tani  pis.  What  he 
mcajQff;  by  Fables,  which  are  commor^tj  called  iEsop's  Fables,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  are  they  not  the  Fables  of  iEsop  ?  As  for  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  world  an  improvement  of  iEsop's  Fables,  it  ought  to 
receive  praise  for  its  boldness,  whatever. censure  it  may  extort  for  it^ 
presumption.  For  our  part,  wc  confess,  we  are  humble  enough  to  be 
aatisticd  with  these  apologues ;  the  wisdom. and  ingenuity  of  which,  the 
wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  not  asliarocd  to  admire,  and  which  have 
caused  equal  admiration  from  all  succeeding  ages  to  the  present  times. 
Nor  has  the  spccipien  which  M.  Ouesseau  has  afforded  us  of  his  skill  in 
the  compo<;ition  of  Fables,  in  the  least  disposed  us  to  accept  him  as  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  Grecian  Fabulist.  Two  of  the  Fables,  in  thig 
book^  are  his  own.  The  Tu^o  Rose  Trees j  and  the  Hawk  and  the 
Pigeons.  In  the  former  we  arc  presented  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
Rose  Trees  and  the  Gardener  ;  one  of  the  Rose  Trees  submits  to  the^otn 
of  pruning,  from  a  conviction  of  its  tendency  to  do  it  good ;  the  other, 
obstinate  and  perverse,  resists  the  eflbrts  of  the  Gardener,  and  remains 
nnpruned.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  Spring,  the  first  bore  abund- 
ance  of  Roses,  and  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  village ; 
while  the  last,  hecime  ^^  yellow,  withered,  dying  with  shame  and  mi<» 
scry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pluck  it  up  and  throw  it  on  a  dunghill.** 
The  moral  of  this  fable  is  obvious  enough,  that  boys  should  submit  to 
correction  for  their  own  good  ;  but  JEsop  (barring  the  gift  of  reflection 
and  speech,  &c.  to  his  birds  and  beasts,)  never  outraged  nature;  he  was 
always  consistent ;  not  so  M.  d'Ouesscau  ;  for  it  requires  not  the  skill  of 
a  florist  to  know,  that  although  a  rose  tree  which  is  pruned  will  bear 
more  flowers,  and  make  stronger  shoots,  than  one  which  is  not  prnneij, 
yet  the  neglect  to  prune  it  will  not  occasion  it  to  wither  and  die.  In  the 
bther  fable  he  translates  ^'  s'abbatit  doucement;*'  "  stooped  softly,"  it 
bhouUt  be  ''  hoxered  gently  round." 

The  Remarks  o7i  Rhetoric^  are  short,  single,  and  easily  understood  ; 
and  the  examples  are  appropriate.  The  Extracts  are  very  judiciously 
ae\cct<*d.  We  suppose  they  are  intended  to  exercise  the  student  in  the 
necessary  art  of  translation. 

Etifmological.  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Grammar^  in  Tico  Pari^     By  the 
Rev.  AV'iiHain  Johns.     18mo.     Pp.  50.     Longman  and  Co. 

MR.  Johns  has  had  the  ad^'antai^c,  which  is  possessed  but  by  f^w 
writers,  of  submitting  his  rwles  to  thie  test  of  experience.  He  is  humb!e 
*        '  in 
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io  Ms  ^lanns,  bot,  as  is  often  the  case  with  genakie  hlimilitj,  meritorious 
in  1»8  efforts.  He  expresses  a  ho];)e,  that  his  book  ^^  will  b^  found  of  somer 
ntility  in  initiating  boys  into  the  etymological  part  of  Latin  Grammar  ; 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  well  Terscd,  before  they  attempt  to  write  can«, 
structionai  exercises."  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will  prore  of  great 
Htiiity  in  facilitating  the  attainment  of  this  elementary  knowledge ; .  ancb 
be  the  means  of  saving  considerable  trouble,  as  well  to  the  masters  as  to, 
the  boys. 

The  Hisiori;  of  Mary  fVeatley;  or^  The  learning.    24mo.    Pp.  4fk 

Hatchard.     1806.  ^ 

THIS  is  a  well-told  tale,  replete  with  natural  incidents,  containing 
many  just  and  useful  reflections,  and  conveying  an  excellent  moral.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  for  the*  instruction  of  females  in  the  lower  classes  of 
life,  who,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  stand  most  woefully  in  need  of  such  in- 
struction; and  ue  hope  that  the  opulent  will  be  indu'cd  to  purchas^c  it,- 
and  to  distribute  it  as  extensively  as  possible.  The  story  is  that  of  the 
daughter  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  having  a  family  of  ten  children, 
who  goes  to  service.  Her  mistress,  a  worthy  woman,  takes  pains  to 
improve  her  naturally  good  disposition,  by  supplying  her  with  a  Bible^ 
and  other  religious  bobks,  and  by  giving  her  much  salutary  instruc- 
tion. During  the  absence  of  her  mistress,  however,  Mary  is  persuaded 
by  her  fellow  servant  to  go  to  the  Fair ;  all  her  good  resolutions  fail 
her ;  she  is  tempted,  and  falls.  Repentance  follows,  but  she  refuses  to 
marry  her  seducer  till  convinced  that  he  also  has  repented.  The  remarks 
interspersed  throughout  this  little  narrative,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
generally  found  in  siniilar  publjcafi')ns.  The  subject  of  bribing  children 
to  perform  their  duty,  aiTords  the  intelligent  author  an  opportuuity  to  Im- 
press the  following  lesson  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  : 

*'  Though  we  must  not  always  look  for  rewards  when  we  do  right, 
but  do  it  becanse  it  is  our  duty ;  yet  sometimes  it  does  happen,  that  a 
good  action  is  made  the  means,  through  God's  providence,  of  bringing 
ns  the  thing  we  wish." 

•  When  a  man  has  seduced  a  woman,  he  is  generally  led  to  suppose,  that, 
by  marrying  her,  he  not  only  makes  her  ample  satisfaction,  but  makes 
ample  atonement  to  his  offended  God  for  the  sin  which  he  has  committed; 
or,  rather,  thinks  that  he  has  committed  no  sin  at  all.  Not  so  the 
heroine  of  this  tale,  whose  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and 
Tice,  it  would  be  well  for  the  debauchees  and  their  rictims,  for  the  aduU 
terers  and  adulteresses,  in  higher  life,  to  adopt.  **  Mar)r  thought  very 
justly,  that  though  the  world  thinks  a  woman  who  has  forfeited  her  chas. 
tity,  may  recover  h;T  character  by  marrying  her  seducer,  she  is  not  less 
a  sinner  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  by  marrying  an  nnprinciplcd  man  she 
might  be  led  into  other  crimes."  A  woeful  instance  has  recently  occurred 
In  high  life  to  exemplify  the  justice  of  this  lesson.  A  young  woman  of 
good  family  gave  her  hand  to  one  man  while  her  affections  were  bestowed 
^n  another.  In  this  she  was  guilty  of  the  worst  species  of  perjury  and 
of  prostitution.  The  parents,  who  urged  her  to  marry,  wore  highly 
criminaK  and  morally  reprehensible  for  all  her  si^bset^ucnt  sins.     The 
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man  too  who  took  her  knew  that  he  had^ot  her  heart,  fbdvwaatliettfb; 
Jbrc  a  brute  of  tho  worst  des^^riptaon.  After  her  marriage,  she  net  witha 
her  first  lover,  who  seduced  her.  A  dirorce  ensued;  she  married  her 
seducer,  and  she  has  since  loft  him  to  commit  adultery  with  anotherw  II 
any  of  the  parties  wore  possessed  of  feeitug,  they  would  ekperienee  a  jnst^ 
though  not  an  adequate^  pnimhmcnt:  at  all  events,  this  fact  shows  th^' 
danger  of  marrying  an  unprincipled  man,  and  being  thereby  led  into  other 
isrimes ;  and  the  equal  danger  of  marrying  au  unprincipled  woman, 

Thfi  Pantheon^  or  ajident  History  of  the  Godi  of  Greece  tmd  Rotne^^ 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  j  and  young  Pardons  of  Loth  Sexes,     By  hAm  , 
ward  Baldwin,  Esq.     12mo.     Pp.  360.     6s.     Hodgkiiis.     1800. 

THE  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  he  disputed;  the  Heathen, 
Gods  are  so  interwoven  with  every  species  of  poetry,  that,  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  undors'taod  many  a  common  song^ 
but  the  adventures  of  these  iuiagiuary  deities  are  so  replete  with  impurity 
and  immorality,  that  it  requires  no  common  care  in  a  writer  to  render 
an  account  of  them  (it  for  the  perusal  of  young  persous.     It  is  also  of/ 
great  conscqiiencc  not  to  lead  them  astray  by  false  representations  of  the 
influent^e  of  the  religion  of  antiquity  on  the  moral  conduct  of  life*     On 
this  the  author  makes  the  following  obserration :  * 

^^  By  the  word  God,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  understand  a  power- 
ful being,  whom  we  cannot  see,  but  who  uevertheless  iscontiuualJy  iatcr^ 
fering  with  our  concerns,  bestowing  upon  us  the  various  blessings  of  life, 
and  sometimes  punishing  us  for  our  faults. 

*^  Whcttthe  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  to  invisible  beings  who  have 
power  to  benefit  or  hurt  them,  they  unavoidably  become  anxious  to  ob« 
tain  their  favour. 

'^  The  opinion  which  different  nations  entertain  concerning  the  natures, 
and  characters  of  their  gods,  constitutes  their  speculative  religion ;  the 
means  they  employ  to  obtain  the  favour  of  these  beings,  constitute  their 
practical  religion  or  worship. 

^^  To  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  Greeks  built  temple^,  or  cdi^. 
fices,  to  which  they  resorted  at  stated  times,  when  they  designed  to  recoU 
lect  with  reverence  the  characters  and  powers  of  their  gods. 

''  In  these  temples  they  placed  statues  of  the  gods,  that,  by  the  sight 
fif  them,  their  fancy  might  be  awakened,  and  their  minds  held  attentive. 

^^  In  these  temples  they  also  offered  sacriiices  ^  that  is,  killed  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  animals,  and  presented  the  iir!»t  fruits  of  tho 
^rth,  with  costly  gums  and  odours,  in  honour  of  tlieir  gods. 
.  ^^  In  the  temple,  and  ordinarily  immediately  before  the  statue  of  tho 
god,  was  placed  an  altar,  that  is,  for  the  most  p^rt  a  square  pillar  of 
f tone,  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  much  greater  bigness,  upon  the  to{\ 
pf  which  they  lighted  a  fire,  and  burned  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
oertain  parts  of  the  animals  which  they  sacrificed^  with  costly  gums  au4 
odours. 

^^  For  the  due  performance  of  these  sacrifices  there  was  a  body  of  men 
called  priests,  who  were  clothed  in  white  and  other  appropriate  vestments, 
wd  w^r^  regarded  hy  the  people  with  peculiar  iren<?ratiQu," 
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C<|iAmQn  readers  lie  under  a  great  disad  vantage  when  ^ej  oome  ta 
tile  history  of  thcgodi  of  Greece  and  Rome:  ta  poeitia  and  songs,  such 
as  are  now  written,  Mars,  and  Venus',  and  dimpling  Cupids,  and  jolly 
Bacchus,  make  so  trivial  a  figure,  tff^t  It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  be 
brought  to  tiiink  of  them  seriously,  a^  ik!»  eloments-.  of  a  natk^nal  reli^ 
'  gion :  gods  whose  worship  is  obsolete,  are  like  kings  in  exile,  and  excit^ 
very  different  emotion^  from  wh^t  they  did  when  tliey  we?e  carried  la 
state,  and  s^rrc^onded  with  a  regiment  of  guards. 

^^  That  you  may.  have  a  due  conception  of  the  seriousness  and  sincerity 

of  the  religion  of  die  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  proper  I  should  tell  yoii 

that  Ms^^hiaTcl,  the  famous   Italian  political  writer,  ascribes  the  long 

'^arse  of  the  Roman  prosperity  in  the  first  place  to  their  religion;  and  ha 

;  affirms,  that  ^  for  several  ages,  the  fear  of  God  was  never  more  cdnspicii* 
pus  than  in  that  republic:'  and  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,-  gives  it. 
as  his  opinion,  that  '  the  Spaniards  in  numbers,  the  Gauls  in  bodily 
.ttreQgth,  the  Carthageiiians  in  subtlety,  and  the  Greeks  in  genius,  had 
exceeded  his  countrymen ;  but  that  there  was  one  thing  in  which  the 
Romans  went  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  was,  in  piety ^^ 
and  religion,  and  a  deep  habitual  persuasion  that  all  human  concerns  are 
regulated  by  the  disposal  and  providence  of  the  immortal  gods.' " 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  euloginin  qq  idolatry,  and  attributes  m|icli^ 
good  to  an  institution  which  is  forbidden  by  a  conunandmait  of  the  Al« 

I  m^hty,  voder  the  express  penalty  of  his  heavy  displeasure ;  and,  if  wt> 
btlieveio  the  divine  oracles  of  God,  we  ought  rather  to  impute  the  fall  of 
the  Romans  to  their  veneration  for  these  idolatrous  ceremonies,  than  im^ 
pute  with  Machiavel  their  long  successes  to  it;  And  the  words  of  Cicerqf 
arc  obviously  the  words  of  a  hypocrite;  for  though  from  the  light  of  his 
-i^wil  reason,  and  the  writings  of  Plato,  who  seems  to  have  caUght  some 
faint  ray  of  divine  truth,  he  was  at  least  inclined  to  believe  in  a  state  of 
-future  retribution,  it  is  obvious  from  many  of  his  work^,  that  he  wa^ 
not  sincere  in  the  belief  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  his  country* 
Surely  the  loves  of  the  Gods  should  not  be  detailed,  as  they  are  iu 

}  Chapter  xxiii,  in  a  work  like  this  ;  and  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,^ 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  sacred  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  classical  author,  might  ha«e  been  omitted.  The  author 
ipight  also  well  have  spared  his  trouble  in  representing  all  the  gods  of 
jlomer  as  allegorical  personages,  tliat  being  long  ago  given  up  by  al( 
^ober  critics.  • 

Some  knowledge  of  the  heathen  mythology,  as  we  have  already  ob*. 
lerved,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educaition  of  those  who  are  not  to  pursoe 
classical  studies,  where  they  will  be  acquired  of  course  ;  but  the  mind  of 
.the  pupU  should  be  continually  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  falsehood 
and  absurdity  :  and  be  shewn,  that  many  of  the  fables,  such^  for  instance, 
-a^  the  war  of  the  Titans,  and  Deucalion's  flood,  are  gross  corruptions 
•of  Scripture  history,  which  is  snrprizingly  left  quite  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
i^ldM^in.  - 
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1  .     MEDICINE,  StTRGERY,  &c  .  :^ '. 

"  Anatomicai  ExamtnatiQns.  A  tomplett;  Series  of  Anatom\cal  Qifestloiify 
**  tcith  Atisubh.  The  An  fibers  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  elementary 
System  ofAnatonii/^  apd  intended  a?  preparatory  to  Rjranntia/iuris  at 
Sur^efins'  HaU,  .  To  tthich  are  annexed  Tables  c^ the  Bon^s^  MuscleJfj 
and  Arteries,  ISmo  2  vol.  Pp.  575.  JOs.  Od.  Ilighlcy,  Lon- 
don ;  CdnsUble  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.     1S07. 

THESE  examinations  form  a  roost  useful  vadc*mecum  for  the  medical 
student,  whom  it  cannot  fail  materially  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies.  But  the  use  of  them  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  Teij 
intelligent  author's,  own  words. 

^^  Anatomy  mu»t  be  learnt  in  the  dissecting-room  ;  it  is  only  there^ 
•  aided  by  competent  teachrrs.  that  the  student  can  acquire  such  infomia- 
tioo  in  this  branch  of  his  studies  as  will  be  piactical^y  useful  to  him.  But 
jn  this  .pursuit  the  taicmory  may  receive  great  and  important  assistance 
from  a  ^hort  and  clear  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  learner  may  refer,  when  the  teacher  is  absent,  or  when  alone  be  me- 
ditates on  the  subject  of  his  labours.  His  memory  may  be  further  most 
•asefiiUy  exercised  by  questions  well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  they  will 
lead  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  acquirements  and  deficiencies,  and 
this  practice  will  give  him  a  familiarity  with  examinations,  the  want  of 
which  often  embarrasses  those,  who  present  themselves  before  the  college 
of  Surgeons. 

^^  With  a  view  to  afford  the  anatomical  student  this  species  of  assist- 
ance, the  following  work  has  been  composed. 

'^  The  first  part  contains  a  complete  and  systematic  series  of  examina- 
tions, where  numerical  arrangement  will  render  it  &aiy  to  refer  to  the  re- 
spective answers  in'  the  second  part. 

"  The  second  part  is  an  elementary  system  of  Anatomy,  which  may  be 
Tcad  and  consulted  without  any  regard  to  the  numerical  references  to  the 
jBrst 

The  conception  of  this  plan  of  elementary  instruction  is  ingenious;  and 
the  author  is  eo titled  to  great  credit  for  the  correctness  which  is  visible  in 
its  execution. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  superior  EJicacy  of  Stizolohium  or  Coahage^ 
(the  Doltchos  pruricns  of  Lianteus^)  internally  adminiUered  iu 
IHseasQs  occasioned  by  PVorms ;  zsherein  arc  exhibited  a  concise 
Stalejn€Ht  of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Disca.en  and  the  Uncertainty  of  most 
other  I  'etiMifuges  nou  in  Lfye.  To  tdiich  are  added  some  other  indige^ 

.  V0U9  AnihtUmintics  of  the  IVest  Indies ;  and  several  Qnses  not  pub^ 
iished  in  any  of  tlie  former  Editions,  By  William  Chamberlain^, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  12mo« 
Pp.  134.     Highley. 

THE  chief  object  of  this  trealise  is  to  recommend  the  use  of  Cowhage 
in  the  cure  of  I^Vorms;  though  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  allotted 

to 


to  a  general  description  of  the  different  kindU'of  Worms,  An^  of  the  well- 
known  symptoms  of  the  disorders'  \\hich  thi^^'  produce.  ','^'|)o-fathor  re* 
commends  the  CoNvlmge  to  be  exhtbiled  in  the  IWip.of  an  electuary.  It 
is  frequently  us9d  in  the  East  and  West  tnffies';"ahcl'  respectable  testimo. 
niais  are  adduced  in  proof  of  its  safety  and  efficacy*  Cowb^e  is  admitted 
ia  the  Edinburgh  i^armacopgeia.  ..'.':  .,  ,.  .    v 
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Poems  to  Thespia.     By  IT.  DownmaUj  M,  D.    '8?o.     Pp.  106.     Tjnt* 
man  kud  Son,  Exeter  ;  and  Cadell  and  Elavies,  London. 

/  TRUE  to  his  Thespiaas  Petrarch  to  his  Laora>  Dr.  Dawtiman's  mnFa 
is  the  \ery  mirror  of  Courtenay.  ^Iler  strains,  however,  are  not  to  be 
censured  fof  monolony,  nor  roj».'ctcd  tor  dulness ;  nor  arc  tKey  disgraced 
by  those  meretricious  ornaments^  and  by  that  gaudy  tinsel,  tire  frippery  . 
of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  which  betray  a  porerty  of  thought,  and  a 
sterility  of  sense.  They'iire,  on  the  contrary,  plain,  simple;  and  un- 
affected; breathing  the  language  of  pure  atl'ection,  without  sacrificing 
sense  to  sound.     We  shalt' Select  two  specimens,  in  proof  ojtfhe  justice 

of  our  opinion. 

«. .       .         »,.,...,  ... 

J  *^  I  wajr  not  fottti'd'for  gloty*8  arduous  ways, 

To  toil  with  Scicn  e  in  her  ample  reign, 
To  bd>k  in  proud  amlntionV golden  rays, 
Or  Tiew  with  dauntless*  eye  the  carnag'd  plain. 

To  some,  Hear'n  wills  thp  scenes  pf^puJjUc.Jlife., ; 
As  party  bids  assiduously  to  move ;  .  .     . 
Toothers,  clamour  and  forensic  strife-^   ,       •> 
To  me,  a  miud,  all  indolence  and  love. 

Unhappniess  and  care  to'Kings  I  give,   *        '  ,,« 

I  £xpo»M  they  statrd  to^very  itbriny  gale;  '  ^ 

On  yonder  hill's  green  side  sdcure  1  live,       *   '  *  / 

Or  hastewltii  pliant  fotJtstep  down  the  vale.    •  •■•^' 

£noitt|i(h  for  me  to  j<^n  my>¥hoBpta  therd,   •  •"' 
Arm  lock'd  in  arm  through  shad/  woods- to  nMnr;' 
To  tread  unconscious,  lost  id  raptnoe  diear, . .  ...    t 
Nor  gain  till  latest  eveio^r  distant  heme."  ^  > 

With  her  on  turf,  or, mof  ay  bank  recline^  .... 
At  her  command  invok-e.  the  artless  miui^,^  .       •  , /; 
Her^unaverted  cheek  oft  press  to  mine, 
Or,  as  she  smiles,  my  inmost  soul  efi'use.     • 

Such  were  the  strains,  which  in  the  jocund  prime 
Of  years,  vrfaen  faney  takes  delight  to  dream,  '      ^ 
I  sung,  nor  spent  a  thought  on  future  time, 
Where  rural  Alpheus  windi  his  scanty  stream. 
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,  .   I  sung,  cacb  obiec^  plcas'd  my  partial  si^ht^ 
^**'  Tlic  eddying  nviilet,  the  ncw^shorn  flock, 
....  ''YIj^  meadk  with  Varied  flowers  of  lustre  bright^ 
The  Terd^t'hiiTock.)  and  the  })arrcu  rock. 

-      '    Ttet,  ttii)'  by  Mhdc^st  ftatuVe  form*d,  to  stray 

The  sweet  obliTious  haunts  of  peace  along, 
Faf45'8  tyraiit  vokc,  and  unrelentini;  sway 

.-.  »*r  :  .U«g4»  my  slaw  stef^  4d  jeia  the  bilsiling^  tbrmif  • 

Re^tancc  fails,  and  while  I  turn  my -eyes, 
To  catch,  ye  well  known  Scones  !  a  parting  ticw^ 
Though  I  \\ith  unimagin'd  fondness  prize 
.  Yoarlaw-ns,  and 'fairy  glades;  at  once  adieu! 

y  .  '  "         But,  oil,  my  Thcspla  !  tliere  the  imperfect  sonna 
Remains  suspended  on  my  trembling  tongue^ 
Cold  drops  of  limpid  dew  my  brow  surround, 
And  every  nerve  and  binew  is  [are]  unstrung.     ; 

.Again  receive  me.  to  .Ihy  warm  embrace; 
OTi !  "were  my  bosom  rivefted  to  tfiineT 
The  pangs  wo  feel,  the  future  ills  we  trdcc, 
Nor  language  can  express,  nor  thought  diviue.'^ 


'f  There  arc,  who  think  mankind  impcU'd  to  rorc, 
By  nature,  vagrant  as  the  uncertain  gale,. 
AVho  laugh  at  vow's  of  constancy  and  love^ 
As  shadowy,  fictions,  or  a  dotard's  talei 

To  these,  my  Theapia,  silence  U  the  best) 
The  only  answer  can  be  justly  given  ;  .   . 
Let  them  enjoy  their  dull  nnmeaning  jest ; 
Can  creeping  mists  pollute  tlie  face  of  heaven  ? 

They  ^now  not  hyve,  nor  e'er  his  semblaskce  knew ; 
Intent' on  vulgar  sotrrtes  of  delight. 
Reason  and  truth  eliid«  their  grossef  viewy 
Clad  in  unborrow'd  lustre,  mildly  bright. 

In  farfrlou'B  bowers  they  waste  their  transient  day. 
And  lest  IT  gleam  of  sense  might  touch  the  soul, 
To  ceaseless  dissipation  homage  pay, 
And  giddy,  drain  her  Tarious^minglcd  bowl. 

For  them  let  secret  pity  drop  a  tear, 
And  nobly  conscious  of  sublimer  joys, 
Self-satisfied  her  happier  fortune  bear, 
And  leave  to  change  and  vanity  their  toys. 

'  "         Assured 
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AssutM  the  darling  object  ne'er  can  tire, 
True  love  to  each  external  good  is  bJind, 
FixM  is  the  wavering  pinion  of  df^sire, 
Thought  answers  thought,  and  mind  embraces  mind. 

Who  judge  likd  ns,  like  us  who  fee!,  to  those 
Can  wealth,  of  pomp,  an  added  blessing  gire? 
Their  tender  sympathy  more  rooted  grows. 
Till  memory  fades,  tlieir  warm  alt'ections  live. 

Them  should  a  smiling  progeny  amuse, 
The  infant  race  their  mutual  cares  employ ; 
This  gift  should  wisest  Providence  refuse, 
No  .pining  discontent  .embitters  joy. 

Nor  time,  nor  adverse  fortune  caA  divide  - 
The  attractive,  firm,  uninterrupted  band, 
lo  strictest  knot  of  cordial  union  tied, 
AJud  safe  from  every  power,  but  death's  command." 

itusical  Dramas^  xsith  select  Poems  and  Ballads,     By  John  Rannie^ 
12mo.     Pp.289.     Allen. 

THE  Dramas  are.  The  Cottage  of  the  Cliffft^  taken  from  the  ancient 
fiallad  of  Gill  Morricc,  from  which  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  is  also  taken  ; 
The  Exiles ;  The  Deserted  Toxcer^  tak,cn  from  an  old  s-ong  in  Percy's 
Collection,  (as  the  other  is,)  Called  The  Heir  of  Ldnne  ;  The  Conveni^ 
taken  from  Mr.  Lcicis*s  Monk  ;  The  Loicland  Lassie^  acted  once  for  a 
benefit ;  and  Joby  a  sacred  Drama  in  three  parts. 

The  dialogue  of  these  Dramas  is  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in 
blank  verse,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons,  a  practice  which  we 
shajl  not  venture  to  condemn,  as  it  is  authorized  by  Shakspeareand  ail  our 
earlier  dramatic  poets;  but  why  songs  are  inserted  in  pieces  intended  for 
reading,  and  not  for  representation,  we  do  not  exactly  see.  :^Song5  ip,|i 
JDrama,  to  those  who  prefer  sound  to  sense  and  interest,  may  be  very  agree- 
able; but  they,  undoubtedly,  abridge  the  pleasure  of  those  who-come  to  the 
Theatre  to  be  amused  with  interesting  dialogue  and  situation,:  and  p$lthf^ 
tic  or  humourous  incidents ;  and  in  Dramas  that  are  parformed»  wc  shouM 
wish  them  to  be  printed,  if  it  were  not  impossible  to  follow  the  9t|tgqrv 
and  comprehend  the  words  of  the  air,  if  wc  had  not  them  before  our  eyps; 
bnt  in  Dramas  intended  for  the  closet,  they  are  merely  excresccnaes  that 
disfigure  the  composition. 

In  the  dialogue  there  is  little  either  to  praise  or  censure,  apd  the  Poeiat 
and  Ballads  partake  of  that  quality  which  (f  orace  declares  to  be  inconsi^** 
tent  with  the  character  of  poets.  We  must  farther  remark,  that  those 
parts  of  tlie  Dramas  which  are  obviously  blank  verso,  are  printed  as 
jpro«e. 
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jl  Qiarffc  delivered  at  the  Primart/  Visitation  of  tJie  Reperend  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum^  on  (he  9thy  lOtky  llM,  and  l^th  of  July ^ 
1805.  By  the.  Reverend  Charles  Daubanj,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum^ 
8¥o.  pp.  32.    llivingtous. 

WE  know  not  by  what  accident  this  excellent  charge  has  remained  so 
loni;  unnoticed.  It* contains  a  variety  of  truly  apostolical  injunclions, 
and  displays  all  that  sound  and  deep  knowledge  with*whtch  every  former 
production  of  this  venerable  anthor  abounds.  He  first  notices  on  the 
origin  of  the  office  of  Archdeacon  ;  then  traces  the  use  which  it  was 
destined  to  answer,  and  marks  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  through 
the  relaxation  of  disci [)!inc,  so  remarkable  in  later  tines.  lie  npxt  de- 
lineates the,fcatures  of  the  present  age. 

'•  The  character  by  which  the*  present  day  is  distinguished,  is  a  relaxa- 
tion of  religious  sentiment,  which  has  generated  more  or  less  a  licence  of 
opinion  inimical  to  existing  establishments,  by  inculcating  on  the  mind  of 
the  individual  a  dangerous  belief,  that  his  own  private  notions,  howcreV 
imperfenly  formed,  j)rovided  they  are  sincerely  maintained,  are  to  con- 
stitute the'.*,  tamiard  for  his  own  actions.  This  principle,  which  supersedes 
the  6X^)C»ri(inci'  of  sill  ai^es,  arid  the  wisdom  of  every  hamau  institution:, 
thongh  it^a^missihlc  under,  bccajise  incompatible  with,  any  civil  goveni- 
ihent,  is  still  con.sidcnod  io  be  a  [)rinciple  v^aich  may  be  safely  exercised 
withont  contronl  in  the  aifairs  of  religion. 

^^  It  is  not  my  pre^^ent  business  to  mark  the  line  within  which  this  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  may  be  exercised  ;  but^  after,  adverting  to  its 
fx'esent  prevailing  inlluence,  in  the  production  of  an  almost  total  iudii^ 
fercnce  with  respect  to  all  modes  ol"  worship,  to  point  out,  consistently 
with  my  duty,  tlic  means  best  calculated  to  counteract  tlie  evil  to  which 
It  too  generally  leads.'* 

T-h<!se  means,  tht*n,  this  pious  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  pro- 
reeds  to  indicate;  andtjndcavours  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  them  ;  for 
truly rdoes  honour  of  the  evil  '*  whether  the  cause  from  which  it  springs 
be* admitted  or  not,  the  obvious  suggestion  of  sou  'd  wisdom  ^\ill  be,  that 
the  best  antidote  against  it  should  be  timely  provided."  The  effect  to  be 
expected  from  the  alarming  separation  from  our  Church,  should  it  be  car- 
ried to  that  extent  which  present  appearances  almost  justify  us  in  appro- 
handing,  must  be  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  establishment.  For 
should  the  time  ever  arrive,  which  God  forbid,  when  the  number  of  Cliris'- 
tians  without  the  walls  of  the  Church  shall  exceed  in  any  degree  that  of 
those  assembled  within  them;  the  ground  of  public  opinion  on  which  every 
establishment^  as  such,  stands  being  withdrawn,  1  see  nothing,  according 
to  the  general  course  of  things,  that  can  prevent  its  falling  to  the  gronnu. 
In  this  view  of  our  subject,  the  language  of  the  wise  Cato  becomes  tno^ 
applicable  to  the  situation  in  which  we  Ministers  of  the  Church  are  at  this 
time  placed.-^^^  Moc  uisi  provideris  ne  accidat,  ubi  evenerit^  frustra  judi« 
cia  implores/' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  D.  disclaims  all  intention  of  introducing  this  subject  for  the  put« 
|)08e  of  creating  alaroi ;  but  asserts,  that  the  prophecies  of  th^'  New  Tes- 
tament justify  the  expectation  of  perilous  times  in  the  latter  days;  and 
thinks  that  the  sign^  of  the  present  are  such  as  to  dreate  an  apprehension 
that  those  days  arc  come.  He  considers  the  alledged  gronnds  of  separ^. 
lion  from  the  Church,  by  the  larger  description  of  Schismatic's,  whidi 
are  not  objections  to  its  fundamental  doctrines,  nor  even  to  its  forms  anjl 
ceremonies;  but,  forsooth!  to  the  in^ujjiciency  of  its  Ministers. 

**  Now,  were  this  complaint  brought  forward  only  by  ignorant  irregu. 
l<r  preachers,  with  the  view  of  securing  to  themselves  a  more  numerous 
Congregation,  by  a  studied  depreciation  of  the  labours  and  qualifications 
of  the  established  ^iliuister ;  though  in  such  case,  so  far  as  t|ic  complaint 
might  operate  on  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  by  no  means  to  be  disre- 
garded; yet,  whcnjt  is  considered  as  occasionally  proceeding  from  tho^ 
'^ho  are  not  only  qualified  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  on  tbiVhedd, 
but  who  would  moreover  be  thought  to  he  well-alfected  to  our  estiblish- 
Inent:  it  constitutes  a  complaint,  which  challenges  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. And  although  general  charges  are  rarely  the  product  of  candid  or 
judicious. minds,  and,  in  this  case^  are  much  more  readily  brought  than 
substantiated;  still,  if  thoy  become  personal  charges,  by  being  made  to 
b^r  on  the  professional  conduct  of  each  individual  concerned  in  theml 
they  may  certainly  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 

***  The  charge  generally  brought  against  the  present  Ministers  of  tha 
Church  1.4^  that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  by  them.  It  scarce  need  c^ 
be  observed  oh  this  head,  that,  should  that  be  the  case,  we  may.  Brethren^ 
of  all  men,  have  the  most  serious  responsibility  to  look  forward  to.  But 
Instead  of '  dismissing  this  charge,  as  containing  altogether  notorious 
calumny,  which,'  in  most  instances,  welrust,  wc  should  be  warranted  in 
doing^'  let  us  admit  it  to  bje,  in  some  degree,  well-founded  ;  if  it  be  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  more  diligent  attention 
to  those  points  of  professional  duty,  in  which  it  presumes  us  to  bare  beeiit 
wanting.  It  'was  the  remark  of  a  very  sagacious  writer,  that  *^'  the 
success  of  sects  has,  in  general,  been  owing  to  their  making  greater  pre- 
tences to  purity  and  gospd  perfection  than  the  established  Churches ;  and 
to  their  both  teaching  and'  practising  some  necessary  duties,  which  esta- 
blished Churches  have  too  much  neglected  in  the  corrupted  state  of  Chris- 
tianity.'' Should  this  remark  apply  in  any  degree  to  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  Church,  the  obvious  inference  fsom  it  will  bc^  that  even  those 
who  differ  from  us  most,  may,  in  some  points,  exhibit  mqdels  not  un- 
worthy of  imitation;  and  therefore,  although  we  cannot  approve  thqir 
principles,  we  may  still  derive  somethlug  from  their  conduct. 

'^  And  though  I  dare  not  absolutely  say  with  a  great  authority,  that 
*  were  the  common  people  nourished  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
by  thw'ir  proper  pastors,  they  would  refuse  a  di-ink  of  doubtful  quality 
mtn;;1ed  by  a  stranger ;  or  that,  under  sacti  circumstances,  our  churches 
wouli^be  thronged,  while  (he  walls  of  the  Conventicle  would  b6 deserted ;' 
because,  alas !  in  the  difgraccful  annals  of  modern  ilinerancy^^  many 
proofs  in  poitit  might,  I  fear,  be  brought  against  me)  still  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  that  no  advantages  of  education,  however  oh  other  accountsf 
dcj;iral>le,'  will  compensate  for  a  radical  defect  in  the  discharge  of  our  mi-* 
Qisterial  office;    and  that  cVcu  ttiose  '  bltic  u/)ro)fed  incn^'  (ai  Bishop** 
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jBall  calls  them)  ^  ^Yio  nerer  knevr  any  better  ftchool  thaa  tbeir  iliop*  ' 
Doard^'  should  they  actually  preach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  what- 
erer  inconsistent,  -offensive,  and  even  blasphemous  positions  those  truths 
'may  be  mixed,  will  not  fail  to  draw  away  hearers  from  the  most  digni&ed 
»nd  learned  divines,  who  preach  them  not.  For  in  this  case,  my  Bre- 
thren, we  are  concerned  about  essenti(dsy  which  admit  of  no  alternatiye* 
^Whilst  the  publio  mind  is  become  so  estranged  from  that  confident  respect, 
which  heretofore  generally  attached  io  the  commission  which  we  bear, 
that  we  must  expect,  at  this  time,  to  receive  credit  for  nothing  but  for 
the  real  intrinsic  value,  considered  in  the  evangelical  sense,  of  the  doctrm 
"wc  d  el  ivjBr." 

This  is  truly  Christian  advice;  but  wo  very  much  fear  that  the  higk 
authority,  hero  quoted,  has  drawn  a  falf^e  conclusion  from  his  prepaises ; 
^indeed  our  expi  ilcncc  enables  us  to  contradict  the  assertion  ;  for,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  wild  enthusiast  who  docs  not  preach  the  Gospel,  anfi 
vhose  harangues  resemble  more  (he  ravings,  of  a  maniac,  than  t5e  admo« 
nitions  of  a  rational  being,  has  sufficient  influence  over  the  multitude,  io 
draw  th.eni  from  their  Parochial  Churches;  and  this,  not  unfreqiieatly, 
where  no  possible  blame  can  attach  to  the  Clergyman. 
.  Th,e  Archdeacon's  advice,  j;especting  the  behaviour  of  a  Clergyman^ 
is  so  truly  excellent,  that  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  trans- 
cribing it, 

**  It  is  a  remark  not  uncommonly  made,  that  what  may  be  done  t>y  a 
^Christian  without  oflVncc,  may  also,  without  impropriety,  be  done  by^a 
tlergyman.  But  this  remark  is  certainly  founded  in  error;  an^error 
^hich,  in  its  application  to  our  present  subject,  may  be  productive  igf 
most  important  elfecti.  The  example  of  the  Clergy  is  at  all  times  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the. precepts  [which]  they  inculcate.  A.Afini^ter  of 
Christ,  therefore,  should  abstain  from  appurentxiio\(^^%  th^LxCftom  posit  ive^ 
€^i\\  be;cause  his  inlluehcc  on  the  public  minci  should  be  preserved  hi  a» 
unimpaired  a  state  as  possible.  Should  therefore  his  indulgence  in  pur- 
suits and  amusements,  in  themselves  indifferent  perhaps,  when  consi* 
dered  w^th  respect  to  others,  tend  in  any  degree  to  lessen  that  reverence  . 
for  bis  character,  which  is  essenfial  to  the  elTectual  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant office  ;  should  he  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself  from  temporary 
gratification  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  such  an  expense,  with  what  grac« 
will  he  preach  to  others  the  necessary  practice  of  self-denial  on  still  more 
important  occasions  ?  To  all  stich  cases,  the  doctrine  oi. expediency y  oa 
the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  strictly  applies.  For  in  matters  whtcjh  may 
zJSi^d  the  salfatioh  of  others,  admitting  Ihat  they  are  allowable  ia^thcm^ 
selves,  the  charity  of  our  religion  calls  on  us  to  respect  even  the  scruples 
-of  our  W'caker  brethren.  It  is  the  position  of  St.  Paul,  that  *  when  m4 
sin  agaiiist  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  we  sin  against 
Christ.'     1  Cor.  viii.  12. 

^'  When,  therefore,  (to  make  use  of  the  language  of  pious  I^ishop 
£lull,)  it  is  considered  how  niiuiy  ways  there  be^whcrcby  a  man  may  in- 
volve himself  in  this  guilt;  as  not  only  by  an  openly  vicious  example^ 
bVt  even  by  a  less  severe,*  pVudcr.t,  and  Ayary  conversation ;  not  only  by 
suctions  flirectJy  crioiinaj,  but  by  lawful  actions  to  weak  brethren ;  not 
only  by  a  gross  ne:;ligencc  and  supine  carelessness,  but  by  every  lesser 
jremission  of  those  degrees  of  zeal  and  diligence^  Mhich  are  req[uisite  iu  so 
/;^  Important 
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iinpoHant  an  affain;  in  a  word,  by  not  doino;  all  tliat  lies  witihid  our 
poorer  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  oar  charge ;  when  we  consider  this, 
no  mtnisteF  of  Christ  will  dare  to  plead  not  guilty  before  the  great  Judge 
of  Heaven  and  Earth.'' 

There  never  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  impressing  these  troths  ort' 
the  minds  of  our  Clergy,  than  at  the  present  day  ;  not  only  on  accoant 
of  the  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  enemies  to  Ae  Chnrch,  but 
or^  account  of  ^e  yisible  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  consequent: 
Io<»seAess  and  levity  of  manners.  When  we  see  a  Clergyman,  by  a  shame* 
fill  abase  of  his  talents,  translating  an  immoral  song  into  a  dead  language ; 
when  we  sec  him  frequenting  the  haunts  of  fashion,  parading  the  circles  of 

1     th<s  great,  giving  feasts  and  routs,  aud,  in  short,  leading  a  worldly  Life; 

I  ^  wc  cease  to  wonder  at  the  contempt  in  which  hfe  is  faoidcn.  Amusemente 
should  be  the  recreation^  and  not  the  business^  or  the  study  of  a  clergy* 
man ;  and  he  should  be  particularly  select  in  the  choice  of  them.  He 
should,  abo^e  all^  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  tfalt  the  fife 
of  a  Priest  and  That  of  a  Man  of  the  fVorldy  are  utterly  incompatible.' 
—This  charge  reflects  great  honour  on  the  worthy  Archdeacon,  to  whose 
profesjiional  labours  the  public  are  infinitely  indebted  for  much  valuable 
instruction,  calculated  to  make  them  ^^  wise  unto  Salvation." 
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m(.  PRIESTLET^S  LtFE  AND  THB  EDINBURGH  RBVfEW. 

TO   THS  £D8lTO|t   OF  TU£    ANTI-JACOBIN   REVIEW   AND   MAGAZINE, 

sia, 
THAT  part  of  your  Review  which  is  allotted  io  strictrtres  on  the 
^ReTieiveTS,  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  portions 
of  your  incomparable  work.  The  animadversions  on  that  heretical,  but, 
alas  I  popular  work,  the  Edinburgk  Review,  are  highly  proper  and  ne- 
cessary, in  an  age  so  inclined  to  heresy,  both  political  and  religions,  as 
the  present.  Permit  mc  to  add  a  few  strictures  on  two  passages ,  in  the 
last  jNTumber  of  that  dangerous  and  deceitful  work.  In  page  149,  th^ 
following  passage  from  that  atrocious  work,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Priestley  ; 
riz.  ('^  I  used  to  make  no  scruple  of  maintaining,  that  there  is  not  only 
the  most  virtue  and  happiness,  but  even  the  most  true  politeness,  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life,")  is  quoted  with  approbation  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  18  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  inteUigent  par^  of  the  Mfodle  cla|», 
md  they  even  suspect  that  it  has  made  some  converts  among  the  higher 
orders.  We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  modesty  with  which  they 
iniinaate  their  suspicion  that  such  an  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  of  the 
higher  ranks*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  associates  are'  of  a  very 
elevated  description.  They  think  fit,  however,  notwithstanding  their  ol(- 
scurity,  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  on  the  authority^of  the  arch-fiend  of 
b«rcsy,  and  of  their  own  pot«companiQns,  (for  such  we  sujfpose  they 
Beau,  when  they  talk  of  the  inteHigent  in  the  middU  ranks^)  aot  only 
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that  they  are  happier^.not  only  (as  has  before  been  insolently  said)  tlitft 
they  are  more  virtu ons  than  their  superiors,  but  even  that  thoy  arc  more 
polite  than  that  part  of  mankind  to  \vhich  a  celebrated  orator  has  git  en 
ihe  appellation  of  the  Corinthian  capital  of  civil  society.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble thing  that  there  is  no  law  which  can  reach  the  promulgators  of  such 
opinions  as  these,  so  flattering  to  the  levelliug  spirit  which  marks  the  pre* 
•sent  most  degenerate  age  ;  but  on  that  very  account  it  becomes  the  more 
a  doty  to  animadvert  upon  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  other 
passage,  which  it  was  my  design  to  comment  upon,  is  in  page  202.  lu 
the  Reriew  of  les  Templiers,  in  whieh  they  dare  to  asstrt,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  thing  universally  allowed,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  punish  heresy ! !  Has 
not  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  then  made  laws  against  heresy  ?  and  shall 
M'e  presume  to  arraign  them?  Shall  Ordinary  crimes  meet  with  severe  pu« 
nishments,  even  in  an  age  so  dissolute  as  the  present,  and  shall  this  great* 
«st  of  all  crimes  go  unpunished  ?  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  argumcAil 
to  reason  with  those  who  hold  such  notions ;  to  state  them,  is  sufficient  to 
expose  their  flagitious  absurdity.  Unwilling,  therefore,  to  ^occupy  an/ 
longer  portion  of  yoor  invaluable  miscellany. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

ANXIliEtt£TlGODEMOCRATICUS« 


BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER'S  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TRINITY, 
AND  THE  MOxNTHLY  REVIEW. 

TO   TBE   EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN,  Canterbury^  Nov.  21,  1S05. 

.  "HAVING  often  thought  your  time  well  employed  in  reviewing  thj» 
criticisms  of  other  Reviewers,  1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Monthly  Review  for  October  last,  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's 
Thoughts  on  the  Trinity  are,  I  think,  injudiciously  and  unjustifiably 
treated.  I  hare  read  Sherlock  and  Trap  with  great  satisfaction,  as  welt 
as  a  more  modern  Publication,  Jones's  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
These,  and  others,  together  with  the  above  work  of  the  Bishop,  hare  con* 
.viiiced  me.tbat  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be  worshipped.  But  our  Re- 
viewer says^  that  the  arguments  of  the  .learned  Bishop  are  fallacious  and 
debi&iTe  ;  and  Uiough  he  allows,  "  we  are  enjoined  Baptism  in  the  naina 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  adds,.  "  are  they 
any  where  said  to  be  three  persons  constituting  one  Godhead?  that  w« 
hare  not  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  mentioned  together,  except  in  the 
baptismal  ordinance^and  in  a  Doxology  or  benediction  at  the  end  of  one  of 
^St.  Paurs  £pistles.  For  1  John  v.  7,  is  now  abandoned  by  9II  the  learned 
as  spurious."  He  then  asserts,  that  our  Saviour,  after  the  miracles  which 
iie  did  upon  earth,  and  foretelling  his  death  and  resurrection,  did  not  by 
his  appearance  a^ain  after  death  prove  his  nature  divine :  notwithstand- 
ing our  Saviour  Has  said,  when  speaking  of  himself,  I  and  my  Father  ar^ 
one.  And  as  to  the  Apostle's  Creed,  he  remarks,  "  That  man  must  be  a 
keen  discerner  of  mysteiies,  who  can  see  the  Trinity  in  this  Creed  ;  which 
respects  not  the  eternal  gcnbration  of  the  Son,  but  merely  the  generatioa 
of  Jesus  ^'hris't  in  the  womb  of  Mary!"  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
thoughti  that  in  repeating  that  Creed  1  declared  mj  belief  in  God  th« 
^  *  tthcr, 


{ 
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Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
you,  or  the  very  able,  leiarned,  and  respectable  Bishop  himself,  will  soon 
tal&e  such  notice  of  these  and  other  criticisms  as  they  seem  to  me  loudly  to 
4fXL  for^  aud  am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

,  Your  most  obedient  ScrTaiit, 

FIDELIS. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW, 

TO    THK  .EDITOR   OF   TIi£  ANTI-JACOBIN   EEVIEW. 
SIR 

IN  a  criticism  in  the  l^t  Monthly  Review  on  the  Poems  of  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Laura  Sophia  Temple,  a^nong  several  objectionable  rhymes,  we 
I  find  bretUc  and  wake  objected  to  ;  how  would  this  sagacious  critic  pro- 
)M>ance  break?  would  he  give  the  diphthong  the  same  sound  as  it  has  in 
weakP  and,  on  the  same  principle,  would  he  call  for  a  pound  of  beef 
Ueeki  at  Dolly's  ?  If  We  are  to  judge  of  rhymes  by  the  eye,  and  not  bj 
the  ear,' at  directed  by  general  use, 

Qaem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jns  et  norma  loquendi : 
I   then  we  may  say  that  rough  and  bough  are  good  rhymes,  and  bloto  and 
f  dough  bad  ones.  1  am,  &c, 

A.  B- 


MISCEJ.LANEQUS. 


m  . — 

.  THE  PICTONIAN  PROSECUTION. 

■  > 

I  AFTER  our  concluding  article  on  this  tftpic  was  published,  wc  Icamt 
Aa(  the  Privy  Council  had  made  a  second  Report,  on  the  subject  of  the 
cnargcs  preferrt*d  jointlif  a^cainst  Colonel  Picton  and  Commodore  Hood, . 

■  \ij  that  wholr'^ile  accuser  Mr.  William  lFullarton,F.  R.  S.,  highly  honour, 
able  to  tlic  parties  accused.  Any  person,  who  had  laboured  through  the 
ponderous  productions  of  the  arcuser*s  pen,  would  easily  conceive  what 
his  feelings  would  be,  on  the  total  frustratioi^  of  V\%  projects,  the  f^jlure 
of  his  promises,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes'.  But  we  are  not 
jirepared  to  say,  whether  he  has  had  again  recqurse  tc^  his  prolific  pen  ; 
bcx^usc,  if  he  had,  it  is  possible  that  the  deformity  of  its  past  offspring 
would  deter  any  Printer  from  giving  birth  to  its  new  produce;  though 
Hersoqs^who  could  yrrite  a  dt^ceiit  band  could  certainly  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lioundow^  to  transortie  ivhat  it  mioht  have 
been  deenied  imprudent  to  print. — Be  that  as  it  may,  sqnje  friend  or  pa-? 

.rasitc  of  this  worthy  {gentleman,  has  found  means  to  usheAnto  the  workl 
(ttoknown,  beyond  all  question,  to  Mr.  Fullarton,)  the  notable  produc* 
tion  of  some  prostitute  muse,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  thooa 
QfHiuble  propcimties  whioU^are  fo  manifest  io  all  AiV  literary  progeny •-> 
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It  is  to  this  production  that  a  correspondent  alludes  in  the  following 
letter  *. 

<<   TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ANTI^JACOBIX  KEVIEW  AND  MAGAZINE 

"   8JR,  '       '         • 

"  A  SPECUIATIVE  obserrer  presumes,  ivith  becoming  defer- 
ence, tliat  it  is  indiijpcnsably  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Fullarton,  F.  H.  S.,  (the 
versatile  pens  of  whose  partiz^ns  are  no  Icsg  prolific,  classically,  in  verse, 
than  his  oivn  is  in  prose,  as  is  fully  exemplified  by  his  sophisliial  prodi^c- 
tions  in  quarto,  an4  ^heir  satyrical  effusions  in  demi-folio,  transmitted, 
most  courteously,  to  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,)  une- 
quivocally  to  explain,  in  order  to  obviate  unfavourable  insiuuaticms 
and  interpretations,  by  virtue  of  what  private  instructions  he  was  au- 
thorized to  investigate,  with  the  aid  of  his  associates,  the  conduct  of  Co* 
lonel  Picton,  retrospectively^  during  his  administration  at  Trinidadf 
having  been  superseded  as  governor,  by  the  government  being  put  i^i  com- 
ipifsion,  and  appointed  a  subordinate  commissioner.  Otherwiiic,  it  is  con«> 
Cttved,  he  cannot  but  subject  himself  to  be  considered  as  an  invidious, 
ihsidious accuser,  or  informer;  nay,  even  supposed  possibly  to  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  not  very  honourable,  arising  from  disappointment  in 

his 


i 


•  To  some  of  the  copies  of  this  precious  effusion,  sent  by  post  to  dif- 
Cerent  noblemen,  was  prefixed  the  following  elegaut  and  charitable  jeu- 
d'Esprit!  Mais  quel  Esprit?  L' Esprit  de -— Nob  ;-.»L'Esprit  de  sou 
Genie,  le  Diabje  I 

^^  The  first  petition  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Wafsingham  had  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  names  that  of  Thomas  Picton, 
whose  unprecedented  cruelties  have  added  tenfold  miseries  to  the  unhappy 
Africi^n  captives,  and  caU  aloud  upon  a  British  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to 
this  inhuman  tr^uflic,  which  under  stick  British  governors  deluge* our  co- 
Ionics  with  human  blood,*"  ^^ 

Fp  that  Colonel  Picton  cannot,  as  the  pr^rietor  of  a  considerably  et^  '' 
tatc  in  T-finidad,  which  will  no*  only  be  materially  injured,  but  totatfy- 
ruined,  liy  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  (a  mfasure  by  nhich  rtfaljuf^ 
tic^  will  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  spurious  humaniti*^  avail  himself 
6f  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  and  petition  Pari  ament  on  a  matter  ' 
in  which  his  own  interest  is  most  essentially  involved,  without  being  liable 
to  these  dark  and  liend-Iike  attacks  on  his  character.  But  such  is  lUe 
spirit  which  has  marked  all  the  proceedings  against  this  gallant  and  wor- 
thy officer;  who  has  had  a  criminal  inquiry  and  a  criminal  prosecutios 
hanging  over  liis  head  for  three  yea:^;  during  which  time  he  has  been  hek) 
*o  excessive  bail,  no  less  than  Forty  thousand  Pounds^  while  his  absence 
from  his  colonial  estate,  and  his  inability  to  follow  his  professional  pur- 
suit^,  together  with  the  enormons  expense  of  the  prosecution,  for  having 
sufTertd  his  lenity  to  inflict  a  slight  punishment  where  his  justice  should 
have  consigned  the  thief  to  the  gallo^^s,  mnst  have  impaired  his  fortune  in 
a  very  great  degree.  There  is  no  punishment  v^hich  the  law  could  iitOict, 
for  any  crime  short  of  felony,  so  severe  in  its  efi'ects  as  that  which  hiM 
aU^y  bev<i  exjKricaccd  by  Colonel  Picton,  ^bosc  innocence  has   bei:Q 

proclaimed 
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bis  concerted  ticws  of  emerging  from  indigence  to  ^afluence  ;  for  it  ap* 
pears  eTident  to  demonstration,  that  no  •iiich  power^  or  authority,  wtt 
legally  invested  in  him,  as  first  commissioner,   by  the  pul^lic  and  aV 
thenticated  commission,  under  the  lioyal  Sign-Mauual* 
February  5, 1807.  philo*tikd£X." 

We,  too,  haVe  been  honoured  vrith  this  prodtiction,  'which  is  a  most 
malignant  libel  upon  many  loading  members  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  who 
hare  attended  the  inrestig^tion  of  Mr.  FulUtrton's  charges.  As  we  think 
nothing  can  mark,  in  such  strong  colours,  the  geuuine  spirit  urith  which 
the  prosecution,  or  rather  persecution^  of  Colonel  Picton,  was  under* 
taken  and  pursued^  as  this  paper  before  us^  we  shall  not  scruple  to  t%* 
print  it. 

THE  PICTON  VEIL;  .     - 

PR, 

THE  noon  OF  miSTMINSTER. 

^^  See  Geenville  Ifead  the  mighty  troop 
Of  legal  Statesmen  ii|  agroupe  ; 
Dimly  he  views  them  throuj«n  his  CHass*^ 
And  drills  his  followers  as  they  patss^ 
The  outward  vision  true  'tis  dark 
But  had  great  justice!  vital  spark 
Cle^rM  from  dull  mist  the  mental  sight ^ 
.  His  Conduct  then,  had  stood  the  Ught* 
It  bodes  our  country  little  goo4 
'When  murderS'  cover'd  by -a  Hood. 

And  lo  !  where  humbled  in  the  dust 
Sits  him^  who  holds  the  6 acr0</^n^^/,  ^ 


"»  ■»  *■  ^. 
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proclaimed  by  the  deci^iion  of  one  of^  the.  most  competent  and  in^st  ho« 
noiirable  tribunals  in  tj>e  country ,  sanctioned  too  by  the  amirobation  of 
His  Majesty  !  And  who,  and  what  is  ihe  man  so  us^.d  ?  As  oravc  and  as 
skilful  an  officer  a>  any  iu  his  Majesty's  service ;  one  who  has  secured  the 
applause  and  esteem  of  some  of  thro  hi^hfcst  ornaments  of  his  profession^ 
a  man,  with  a  richly-tMidovved  an<r.hip^h1y-cuUivated  mind;  of  most  en* 
larked  and  honourable  sentiments;  of  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners; 
ardent  in  his  pursuits  ;  firm  and  rosolutc  in  the  discharge  of  Kls  duty  ;  but 
humane,  charitable,  generous,  arid  good  !  Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr« 
William  Fullarton  has  dared,  in  his  various  mciporials,  to  brand  as  % 
murderer,  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  face ! !  l^^l^t  this  Bclf-Suffipient  and 
foul-mouthed  Scat  Icarn,  from  one  wlio  espoused  the  cause  of  his  opp^ 
nent  solely  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  from  a  sense  of  jui^clCf ,  that  while 
he  would  glory  in  the  name,  character,  ;Lnd  qualities  of  TiioMas  Pxcton, 
Dot  the  wealth  of  Ireland^  nor  ezen  that  of  //<(^i^^jCQaI4  iv4v>^«  ^iB^  ^^ 
take  thpse  ef  WiLUAM  FyLLA^RTON. 

'<  Lo^  QrcnviUe  wcv«  sjujctvcha,'*    - 


} 
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•*  • 

Keeper  of  Comcicnce  to  his  King) 
Jiis  oxon  seems  lo^t,  no  power  to  stingy 
Or  it  had  whisper'd  iu  his  car: 
"Will't  thou  a  m^rd'rc^  dare  to  clear 
And  plead  to  the  Great  ZuAgt  of  ali 
That  to  obey  proud  Grcnville's  call 
Justice  and  Mera^  both  must  fall. 

It  bodes  our  country  little  good 
'When  murder's  coTer'd  by  a  Hood* 

.Next  Eldoh  comes  of  palsied  min4 
Put  hitlf  to  good  or  ill  inclin'd^ 
Still  not  like  Euskine  did  he  yield, 
For  three  whole  yearn  he  kept  the  field, 
Feebly  held  justice  with  a  straw 
Hot  sanctioned  murder  by  a  law. 

•    It  bodes  our  country  little  good 
When  crimes  are  covered  by  a  Hood. 

SiDMouTH,  who  at  the  Board  pre^&dlr^y 
By  Grenvillc's  Fiat  he  abides, 
The  Doctor* s  conscience  feels  no  Qualm 
An  Opiate  has  procured  a  calin. 
*Tis  Grenville  roust  the  risk  endure 
Should  too  much  blood  require  a  cure. 

It  bodes  our  country  little  good 
When  marker's  covcr'd  by  a  Hood* 

Anstruther  also  must  attend 
As  Grcnyille*s  and  Lord  IVelleslcy'stnendy 
His  part,  to  shelter  eastern  crimes^ 
Guilt  he  won't  se^  in  western  climes^ 
His  principles  must  meet  the  times. 

J  t  bodes  our  country  little  good        -    - 
When  murder's  cover'd  by  a  Hood. 

Here  follows  a  stiff  legal  plant 
Master  of  Holts,  St  a  William  Gaamt^ 
In  Politicks  the'  quite  q^ar 
'He  hopes  to  heal  the  recent  scar 
If  yielding  now  tQ  the  great  Jlood. 
Jit  help^  to  screen  a  man  of  blood 
III  nu^ajinred  words  and  accents  slow 
He  stis  at  nought,  sad  scenes  of  woe* 

It  bodes  our  country  little  goo4 
When  murder's  coTcr'd  by  a  Hood. 

See !  Castlvreagh  wjth  dauntless  fVon^' 
i;     ''Who  in  Uiberniia  boite  the  brunt 
*^      Ofjhggirtg^  torturing  without  end. 
c:  ir.      -  i  in  soui  «//iV  as  Picton*s  friend, 

^^o  wonder  he  his  ▼<^ee  shonld  raise 
%'gi  sound  aloi^d  a  mard'rer^s  pra^ 


s 
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It  bodes  oar  country  littic  good 
When  crimes  are  co?«r'd  by  a  Hood* 

Recorded  on  the  list  of  fame 
Spencer,  high  stood  thy  honour'd  name 
Brought  now  to  hide  a  culprit's  shame, 
Grenville  has  got  thee  joined  with  Knaves 
To  turn  free  Britons  into  slaves 
Who  under  thee,  once  ruVd  tht  waves^ 

It  bodes  our  country  littic  £;ood 
When  murder's  cover'd  by  a  Hood. 

Say  MoiRA  by  what  Ordinance 
Dost  thou  with  visage  black  advance  ? 
^T\%fear  has  bound  thee  fast  in  chains, 
I/cads  thee  to  shroud  the  ghost  of  Haynes  *^ 
And  with  fresh  guilt  renew  thy  stains. 

It  bodes  the  country  littic  good 
When  murder's  cover'd  by  a  Hood, 

Windham,  thy  metaphysic  mind 
That  turns  and  izcists^  excuse  can  fmd, 
I\)r  Baiting  Bulls  or  human  kind, 
Though  great  they  call'd  thee,  yes,  'tis  fact, 
Npw  thou  art  dzcindPd  down  t 'enact 
Proud  Grenville's  purpose,  or  the  Training  Jct^ 

It  bodes  our  country  little  good 
When  taiurder's  cover'd  by  a  Hood. 


Oh !  FuLLARTON  thc  brave  and  good 
With  noble  firmness,  thou  withstood 
Torture  and  waste  of  human  blood. 
Long  may  a  God  of  mercy  spare 
Thy  life  unto  thy  country's  prayer, 
\.  fGaiiist  tyrant  foes  to  prove  her  shield 

Either  in  Council  or  the  field. 


The  very  malice  of  the  Devil  Is  here  displayed  ;  whoever  wrote  it  it 
nearly  allied,'' in  spirit,  to  the  father  of  lies.  Colonel  Picton,  against 
whom  there  is' kcrinlinal  prosecution  still  pending,  (carried  on  by  Mr. 
Fullarton's  Attorney,)  is  called  a  murderer j  and  some  of  thc  highest  and 
best  characters  in  the  kingdom  are  branded  as  partisans  of  murder!  'I!h4 
in  an  who  could  writie  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  circulate, 
such  a  paper  as  this,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  a  heart  as  de- 
praved,  corrupt,  malignant,  and  wicked,  ah  the  wretch  who  way-lays  the 
unsuspecting  traveller  and  stabs  him  in  the  dark.  Thc  allusion  to  the 
execution  of  thc  rebel  llaynes,  by  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  is  rather 


*  *^  Colonel  Isaac  Hayncs,  executed  by  Lord  Rawdon,  without  trials  in 
Amerjca,"        • 


unforti^natQ^ 
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unfortunate,  though  the  motive  of  it  be  too  obTions  io  escape  notice. 
TJiat  transaction  was  highly  honourable  to  th»t  noble  olTicer,  who  ever 
Mas',  and  is,  incapijble  of  any  act  incompatii>lc  with  tho  finest  fcc^Iings  of 
honour,  or  the  mof^t  rigid  principlfs  of  justice.  It  is  well. known  that 
lia}ne^ had  been  taken  prisoner,  (awl  might,  in  the  first  instance,  hare 
been  exccuteilas  a  rebel j)  and  releasL'd  on  his  parole ;  whidi  he  had,  h*kc 
iinmbcrs  of  his  perfidious  conntrymen,  roost  treacherously  broken.  His 
life  thcrjfora  was  doubly  forfeited  ;  and  if  Lord  Rawdon  had  not  made  an 
example  of  him,  he  Would  hare  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty. 
The  words  printed'  in  Italics,  '^  exccuicd  Kilhout  trial^  are  borrowed, 
no  doubt,  from  Air.  FuHarton*s  precious  quartos  of  literary  lumber; 
in  which,  us  our  readers  will  recollect,  thy  arch^actuser  first  expressly 
charges  Colonel  Picton  with  having  executed  persons  without  trial,  and 
•  afterwards  asserts,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  person  liad  been 
executed  vrithout  io^ne  kind  of  trial.  If  JNIr.  Fullarton  hatl  taken  the 
Iroubio  to  question  his  friend  General  Maitland,  who  commanded  at 
Saint  Doiringoi.n  the  last  war,  that  officer  would  hare  convinced  him,  no 
doubt,  of  the  necessity  which  aomctinies  exi3ts,  for  a  military  commander 
to  m«ike  signal  examples  of  severity,  and  to  execute  criminals  zziihout 
iihiL  Or,  if  he  will  seek  for  a  less  exceptionable  example,  he  will  find 
it  in  the  conduct  of  that  ever  to  be  lamented  oflicerSiii  Rai-pii  ABrn., 
CBo»ir.;K,  whose  humanity  no  man  will  dare  io  impeach.  The  executions 
wirho^ii  trill  in  Trinidad  were  like  those  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
acts  ol'  nect'ssiry  severity,  sanctioned  by  martial  law,  and  prescribed  by 
military  Duty. 

Tnc  idea  that  Lokd  PrFvcrn  conld  join  in  any  schorac  for  turning 
*'  free  Britons  into  slavca,"  ccrld  never  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
hunkm  bchig,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  heart  and  mind  v^  tl>at  worthy 
nobleman;  whicli  are  calculated  to  do  honour  to  any  sta4:ioft  in  which  it 
may  please  his  Sovorei^^n  to  place  him.  Nor  ctniJ  ti\^y  one  in  vrhose  bo- 
fom  malice  and  disappointment  did  not  quench  ^vory  honest  and  honour* 
able  feeling,.so  Ii4i;'l  Loun  CASTLtRKAc^i^wriO  is  i^cuerally  b'-lov^d  in  his 
native  country,  and  who  deserves  U^  !u--  beloved  by  all  wliu  know  how  to 
estimate  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature.  But  it  were  an  endless,,  as 
iiuiecd  U  is  a  superlluous  task^  ixv  point  out  all  the  lying  inventions  of 
Ibis  loiseralj!''  Poetaster,  whose  tinale,hov;cvcr,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  ad- 
mirable ;  ior  liiere,  after  having. condemned  some  of  the  best  and  mqst  ho^r 
inourablc  men,  ?.e,  -vidi  perfect  consistency, praises  Mr.  Fullarton,  F.tt.S. 
*•  Fulkirton  the  brave  aijd  ^ood  1 1 1 1'''*  Jiibum  tcneatis  omici?  Mot 
Ic^owing  what  progress  the  little  convicted  thief  and  prostitute,  the  mu. 
Utfo  Louisa  Ca'.leron,  has  made  under  (he  tuition  of  the  Honourably 
Mrs.  Fullarton,'  we  cannot  s.iy  whether  she  is  yet  capable  of  wfeaving  such 
a  bliick  veil  as  that  before  us ;  it  savours  so  much,  however,  o( pcryecuieU 
innwu^nce^  that  v.e  are  more  di*?posed  to  asj-i;;!!  i\\^*  honour  to  her  than  to 
any  one  else;  indeed,  it  exhibits  a  kind  of  midiUto,  mclrc^^  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  neither  poetry  nor  truth. 

it  must  be  observt'd,  in  cofielusion^  that  the  Paper  is  ptH)H«hed  without 
fhenere»<ary  addition  of ///«;  Printer^ s  numc  mtd  place  vj  abode.  This  the 
Imc  impvrarively  requires  ;  but  this  the  Poctasivr  peremptorily  forbade; 
butas  «  e  value  the  former  rather  more  than  ihe  latter,  we  hcreb)  promise  a 
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KKVABO  OF  Tew  Guineas  (to  be  paid  by  the  PublishcT  of  thi?  work)  to 
any  person  who  will  supply  goch  legal  proof  as  shaU  be  sufficient  to  coiu 
vict  the  Printer  who  hiu  been  guilty  of  siucb  a  breai:h  ol  the  law. 


TO  THE  moir^r  uoNounABtc  /omr  sulwvan. 

STR, 

MEN  who  arc  conscious  of  haring  vulnerable  points  in  their  public 
characters,  should  be  careful  how  r.  v.  place  thcmselTcs  iu  situations  that 
may  lead  to  a  retrospect  of  (heir  jK^sr  t  juduct*  Well  hdd  it  bven  for  you, 
ha4  you  exercised  this  prudent  cauiioii.  But  in  stepping  forth  to  vindi* 
cate  yoiir  fair  fame,  against  the 'aspersions  of  Colonel  Draper,  for  tha 
part  which  he  charged  you  with  having  taken  in  the  extraordiiuiry  pro-* 
ceedings  a(;ainst  Colonel  Picton,  you  appear  either  to  have  flattered^ 
yourself,  that  time  had  kindly  thrown  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  ceriaiii 
past  tran5acHous,  or  arrogating  that  respect  to  authority  nhich  is  duo  tg^ 
virtue  alone,  to  have  thought  thp.it  rebutting  the  accu^^ation  by  a  pos«tiva 
affidavit,  would  at  once  decide  the  causey  an^d  lay  your  assailant  at 
your  feet. 

In  our  endv*avours.to  discover  truth,  respect  to  rank  and  station  should 
not  carry  us  so  far  as  to  maRo  us  lose  sight  of  probability ;  and  wheQ 
affidavit?  of  dilTerent  persons  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other, 
we  ought  impaifially  to  consider  the  motives  and  infiTe»ls  of  the  respec- 
tive parties.  Here,  on  one  side,  mc  have  D'.  J/ynch  swearing  positively 
to  a  fact,  wiilch  you,  on  the  other  siJe,  by  }our  oath,  as  positireiy, 
dfny.  He,  totally  unconnected,  and  even  uiiaccjuainted,  with  cither 
Colonel'Picton  or  Colonel  Fullarton,  you  the  intimate  au.'I  csMifidential 
friend  of  the  Utter.  He,  having  no  intfi'csrivhatever  in  the  qiicnioii, 
charging  you  with  insidious  insinuations  against  the  honour  of  an  otliccr, 
whose  praises,  both  from  his  SovereigJi  and  his  superiors  in  every  depai-i- 
mcnt  were  then  resounding  in  youc  ears;*  yo^^,  having  every  thing  dear 

to 


*  Extract  from  Lord  Ilobart's  Lf:ftcr  to    Colonel  Pidon^    dated 

**  The  ability  and  zeal  you  have  uniformly  shown  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  inland  ot  Trinidad,  and  the  honourable  tesrimony  borne  to 
y.>ur  conduct  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  His  JHIajesty's  f(jrces  in  (ho 
Leeward  and  Wiud;v:ird  Charibbee  Llands,  on  every  orcasiou,  Jiave  in- 
d'Hvd  his  Majesfy  to  appoi-it  you  to  the  civil  governtDent^il' I  hat  valuable 
island  ;  aad  1  ftave  the  satisfaction  o*"  enclosing  herewith  your  comnii  .<iort, 
aud  the  in.sdnctions  under  llis  A^aJ  i^ty'a  sign  manual,  for  your  guidance 
iu  executing  tli%  duties  of  that  oflic.'." 

JnotJiery  dated  July  9,  1802. 

(Communicating  to  him  the  determination  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  id 
put  the  government  of  the  island  into  commission.) 

^<  The  cipeikQCO  of  your  ^ogduct,  t'roxu  thf  time  the  island  wa**  first . 

placed 
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to  man  at  jfako,  to  Tuidiratc  j  ortrscif  from  (hi^i  impufatioii.  Ycnr  aS* 
(Uvit,  too,  ])utriiti?  tiic  pr<»cctciints  in  a  shape,  which  precludes  a>1  inquiry 
into  the  real  facts  oricchts  of  the  case.  A  civil  action,  in  which  a  justx* 
ficatlon  xWv^hi  have  btcn  pleaded,  not  a  criminal  information,  which  bars 
it'alt<»ge4lMr,  Is  the  mode  o(  prosonitiqri  to  which  a  mind  conscious  of 
right,  and  anxious  for  complete  vindication,  would  naturally  have  been 
•xpi'creil  to  resort;  for  deceit  may  seek  a  covering,  but  truth  goes  naked 
and  withuut  disguise. 

When  conKirJiiig  testimonies  are  pnt  into  the  opposite  scales  of  justice, 
th^  weight  of  character  will  incline  the  balance ;  and  this  reflection  led 
ne  to  in^itifre  into- your  past  contact.  Had  that  been  ever  pure  and 
jioMe,  haxl  a  high  senHo  of  honour  distinguished  your  career  through  lifi^ 
liad  integrity  stamped  yonr  conduct  in  every  pnbiic  situation^  1  should 
kive  declared  it  impossible  that  yon  conld  in  this  instance  have  acted  SO 
vuiike  yonrwejf,  and  at  once  have  aeqnitted  you  of  the  imputation. 

The  experience  which  Ihave  bad  of  mankind,  has  taught  me  to  Judge 
of  men  by  their  associates;  and  J  confess,  that  on  this  principle,  my  ex- 
pectations of  finding  any  very  imma^nbtc  character  among  those  whd 
bonour.'d  Mr.  FulUrton  with  their  friendship  and  patronage,  were  nof 
Tory  sanpjuim.^.  I  gave  the  public  the  result  of  n^y  first  researches,  (which 
fndy  juslifud  thin  sentiment,)  in  the  histojy  of  your  transactions  with  the 
ship  Khzdboth ;  Intimating  my  intention  to  resume  the  correspondence, 
whe))  the  trial  of  your  criminal  information  against  Colonel  l)raper  should 
have  taken  the  seal  olF  my  lips.  Thus  much,  however,  I  may  and  will 
now  say,  ih'dX^  in  my  humble  opinipn,  no  impartial  man,  who  has  attended 
to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Fullartou  from,  his  first  arrival  in  Trinidad  *, 

(evei^ 


p^ared  under  yonr  charge,  has  induced  His  Majesty  to  select  you  as'on^ 
of  the  pt'rsons  to  whom  this  important  trust  shall  be  confided*'* 

Another^  lUttedJuly  19,   180-2.  i 

•'  The  first  ofRcial  notitieation  I  have  rcccivod.  of  any  dissatisfaction  at 
yonr  gxiverument,  has  been  from  yourself;  and  I  can  oidy  observe,  that 
the  zeal  and  ability  you  have  uniformly  shown  in  maintaining  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  island,  during  the  very  critical  period  of  your 
command,  v^oiild  alone  call  npon  me  to  receive  any  accounts  of  that  kind 
with  the  gria  est  circumspection." 

Ldeutenant'Gcneral  GriNfirU^  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  West 
Indies^  to  Lord  I  lobar  t^  dated  Augmt  \ly  1603. 

**  Circumstances  u!»expeeted  by  Colonel  Pieton,  or  by  any  other  per. 
son,  have  plaeed  him  for  a  little  time  in  a  disa^^rccabic  situation  ;  but 
1  am  fully  per>naded  his  coniTaJ  conduct  has  been  such  as  will  convince 
<lu»  worhl  of  ]h«i  n>ent,  and  hi"*  fame  'N^ill  rise  the  higher  for  the  unmerited 
piTserution  nndvr  which  he  now  labours." 

*  1)1  Ks-i'duHi  *iv  wi'tks  after  hiii  arrival,  on  the  12th  of  February* 
18U.1,  he  ninde  the  following:  mofion  in  council  ; 

'*  That  thTO  \m\  produced  a  rerfilied  statement  of  all  the  crimin?!  pro- 
eocUiug!)  yf,\\\x'h  im^e  takvu  pi^ci^  ;iuc&  the-commeacQakeat  of  tho  lato 
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^erea  as  described  bj  himself,)  and  noticed  tlie  Tariou*  anguardcd  ad* 
missions  in  his  writings*,  can  otherwise  than  suspect  that  a  plan  was 
concerted  against  the  honour  of  Colonel  Picton ;  and  that  his  colleague^ 
would  not  have  acted  as  he  did>  unices  he  had  been  previously  assured  of 
powerful  support  and  protection.  ' 

In  resuming  my  correspondence  with  you,  I  did  intond,  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  my  duty  as  a  good  subji'ct,  at  o^ice  to  have  appealed  to  thoso 
who  preside  over  the  ailairs  of  the  state,  whether  a  man  who  had  de- 
meaned himself  as  you  haye  done  in  your  ooacern  wtth  the  ship  Elizabeth, 
was  at  to  hold  any  sitaation  of  public  trust  or  emolument,  or  to  be  ad* 
mittcd  into  the  councils  of  his  Soveretgu  ?  The  period  for  this  appeal  if 
not  yet  ripe ;  but  the  summary  of  your  narratirc  of  attested  tacts  shall 
not  pass  without  immediate  notice. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  on  record^  of  any  man  premising 
what  he  evidently  meant  as  his  ? indication,  with  an  absolute  avowal  of 
the  whole  oti^ence  of  which  he  was  accused:  unqtutliiied  too  with 'one 
single  sentiment  of  shame  or  contriliou,  but  urging,  as  his  sole  extenjuatiun^ 
tliat  others  were  as  bad  as  himself.  Are  vice  and  virtue  then  convertible 
terma?  and  does  the  fermer  change  ita  nature,  and  lose  its  turpitude^ 
when  sanctioned  by  example?     As  llL>gulus  justly  say s,  in  Mctastasio^ 

**  Dunque  uii  delitto 
Scusa  e  dell  ^  ultro:'  E  chi  sara  piu  reo 
Se  Tcsempio  e^  discolpa  ?  f 

Yon  tell  us,  with  all  the  sang  froid  imaginable,  that  '^  in  the  year 
177i,  the  embarrassed  stiitc  of  the  company's' affairs  in  England  having 
made  them  >iidge  it  expedient  to  limit  the  remittance  through  their  lf.»amify, 
to  a  very  small  amount,  and  at  a  very  reduced  exchange,  the  necesst-ties 
of  their  numerous  servants  abroad  compelled  a  Yery  general  recourse  ta 
foreigners  ;  and  the  French  governors  of  Pondichcrry  and  Chandenagors 
became  thd  medium  of  British  remittance  betwwn  Indiii  and  Kiiropo,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  1775,  when  they  failed  in  debt  to  British  subject* 
nearly  oncmilion  sterling ;  and  that  it  is  in  evidence  upon  the  records  of  tho 
company,  that  your  negot  ation  with  the  French  house  of-  Admyratrld^ 
relative  to  the  ship  Elhcabcth,  in  which  you  ultimatel)'  became  interestitd, 


government;  together  with  a  list,  specifying  every  individual,  of  what* 
ever  country,  colour,  or  condition,  who  has  been  imprisoned,  banished^ 
fettered,  flogged,  hanged,  burned,  or  otherwise  punished ;  also  specify- 
ing the  dates  of  their  respective  commitments,  trials,  sentence  ,  pi'riods,  of 
confinement,  punishments,  and  of  all  those  who  have  dietl  in  prison.^ 
Vide  Colonel  Fullarton's  Statement,  &c.  p.  4U 

*  **  Nothing  but  indications  of  coincidiug  sentiments,  on  the  part  of 
Commodore  Hood,  could  h%\c  encouraged  me  to  undertake  aiaih:^^ 
delicate  and  so  arduous^*' 

^'  From  the  moment  of  my  fir=«t  arrival  in  Trinidad,  I  felt  so  mucfc 
delicacy  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  situation  in  which  i  wad  placed  by 
*i/j»er.v«//y?^  Governor  Picton." — Vide  same  work. 

+  I9  then  One  crime  an  excuse  for  another?  who  shall  hereafter ; be 
g,uilty,  if  example  be  a  justilkatioa  ?  * 

.was 
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-was  concluded  in  September  1776  ;  that  it  was  undertaken  solel}f  zciih  ft 
vf'eto  to  ifie  remittance  vf  properti/  from  India ;  and  that  the  mode'  of 
remitting  through  fofei^ncrs  had  originated  iq  a  necessity  which  theiexi. 
g<;ncy  of  the  company's  affairs  had  imposed  upon  all  their  scrTants." 

Now  either  those  .asjiertions  arc  true,  or  they  arc  false.  L"  they  arc 
Hrnc,  what  a  scene  of  iniquity  is  here  disclosed !  Peculation  and  rapscity 
tarried  on  to  such  an  extent,  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  in  three  years  they  lost  near  a  million  of  money,  illegally  remlttt^ 
through-  the  channels  of  the  governors  of  Pondicherry  and  Chandenagore 
aloiie ;  exclusive  of  the  remittances  made  through  the  medium  oi  all  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  settlements ;  and  those  in  British  ships, 
^hich  probably  were  as  considerable  as  they  thought  they  might  decently 
acknowlcd^tt  to  be  their  honest  earnings.  Indeed,  when  it  is  recollected', 
that  about  the  samu  period  fortunes  were  made  in  India  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  one  of  the  company's  servai^tJ?  actually  came  home  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  very  rich  men  of  the  east,  before  even  the  return  of  the 
flhfp  in  which  he  went  out,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  these 
clatklostine  remittances  through  forrei*5n  and  illicit  channels  ;  and  may  bo 
tcmptiid  to  give  niorc  credence  to  this  part  of  your  narrative,  than  is 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  British  name  or  naUon,  But  if  yotfr 
assertions  are  false,  they  are  the  most  audacious  libel  on  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  ever  issut  d  from  the  pen  of  any  man  who 
laboured  to  d«ii;radc  others  to  a  lei'el  with  himself;  and  ihcy  give  every 
gentleman,  whose  character  may  bjaifccted  by  them,  a  right  to  call  upon 
you  to  exwpt  him  by  name  i'roni  the  slander.  It  would  be  but  justice  in 
you,  to  prove  your  assertions  at  vhe  expense  of  the  guilty  alone,  and 
teicculpatp  the  jnnooent,  by  printing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  and, 
.the  sum  in  which  each  was  iiitorcsfcd,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  this  imllion 
.of.money ;  so  that  the  public  may  know  the  men,  who  tlius  violated  their 
:d4ity  to  their  employers,  and  infringed  upon  that  charter  which  they 
had  solemnly  covei4ajite<l  to  preserve  inviolate. 

,  Your  connt^ction  with  Messrs.  Adaiyraulds  does  not  ap})car  to  have 
beien  so  entirely  the  result  of  accident,  as  you  wish  to  have  it  underitood. 
barely  it  v/ould  have  been  more  desireabic  lor  you,  in  your  improved 
state  of  health,  to  have  taken  your  passage  for  England,  where  yoii 
might  have  received  the  alfcctionatc  attentions  of  \our  rehrtiTCS  -tmd 
friends,-  than  to  throw  yourself  among  strangers  xxnd  loreigncrs.  Even 
Jf  .the  climajte.of  Prance  had  been  recommended  for  your  comp'aintSy  would 
you  not  rather  have  Hown  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  Montpelicr,  than 
have  staid  among  the  pestiferous  marshe^  of  rOiient,  had- not  consider- 
ations of  interest  detained  you  there?  You  admit  that  the  ucccssUies  of 
the  company's -servants  in  India  had  compt-Jled  a  very  general  recour^ie  to 
foreigners  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  French  governors  of  Pondicherry  and 
. Chandernagore  in  1775^  would  naturally  lead  them  to  look  out  for  now^ 
mediums  of  remittance  in  177ti.  Is  it  uncharitable  then  to  suppose,  that 
you  had  been  previously  apprized  of  the  sectirc  channel  which  might  be 
found  for  drawing  your  property  from  India  through  Messrs.  Adm]r« 
raulds,  and  that  your  object  ip  tinbarking  fox  I'Oricnt  was  to  make  the 
«eoes8ary  arrangements  in  person  with  those  gentlemen  for  so  doini;  ? 
It  would  seem  too  as  if  the  way  had  been  paved  for  thij»  negotiation  ;  for 
')9U  only  landed  at  TOrient  in  August^  and  you  say  it  was  uUitmttefy 
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toneludcd  in  September*  indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray  deckrrd,  in  bis  eico*- 
tniiiatlon,  taken  ^t  Madra^^.that  your  partoer  and  fellow  passenger^ 
Mr.  Whitehill,  asserted  his  motive  for  taking  a  share  in  tUe  ship  to  be, 
bis  wish  to  scrte  two  French  gentlemen^  Me  ol'  whoni^  was  Captain  Cro^ 
Eat ;  a  pretty  plain,  proof  that  they  were  not  new  acquaintances^  and  that 
this  was  no  tasual  bnt  a  prcmcditateil  concern. 

Though  you  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  illicit  trade,  you  take  ev- 
iroordinary  pains  to  justify  yourself  from  any  imputation  of  a  oiore 
seriiKis  nature,  by  stating  a  variety,  of  circumstances  which  you  say  aro 
in  jivMefice  upon  the  recofrds  of  the  East  Thdta  Cotnpany. 

*  You  first  state,  that  **  the  Elizabeth  sailed  from  France  in  March  1777, 
sla  peHod  o( prof otmd peace ^"  which  is  not  exactly  in  unison  with  what 
Immediately  follows,  **  that  she' was  destined  for  the  most  limitctl  voyage, 
ttftftiHy,  t<>  tb^  coast  of  CordmariUSl  oniy^  and  that  express  order#  were 
given  ftfrhfep being  dispatched,  at  th(Tl(Uest^  in  the  spring  of  177S;'*  Why 
this  so  limited  destination?  Why  these  express  ordor$  for  her  inimwliato  ^ 
setnm,  unless^  some. apprehension  df  bostHitics  thcii  actually  existed?  . 
Besides,  it  appears  from  the  examinations  taken  at  ]\fadra;s,,  thatbhc  was 
principally  loaded  out  with  French  troops,  and  military  stores  for  the 
use  of  the  French  government.  None  of  these  circumstances  being 
indkaHons  of  profound  peace ^  I  was  led  to  look  over  a  file  of  n^us- 
fwper^  as  being  the  best  criterion  of  the  impression  which  tluin  prcvj^led 
•Q  tbe^pubiic  mind  ;  and  taking  up  the  Morning  Post  for  the  y.ear  1777, 
Ibad  got  no  farther  than  the  7th  day  of  «r&n  nary,,  before.  I  found  Ihe.foU 
ImriTillg  paragraph:  *  ,         ,        ..   , 

**  Extnict  of  a  letter  from  France,  dated  Dec.  28.  '  They  have  give^ 
oilers  to  arm  all  the  ships  in  France,  and  to  press  all  their  seamen,  in 
all  their  ports.  They  have  taken  sixty  at  Calais,  three  hundred  at  Dun- 
kirk,  and  two  hnndred  at  Boulogne,  besides'n umbers  at  tl»e  other  ports; 
and  have  given  orders  for  takbig  thirty  thansitnd  boatmen  on  the  dilfercnt 
rivers.  AH  these  preparations  menace  an  approaching  war;  aud  the 
nore  so  by  a  letter  shown  at  Calais  fropi  Paris,  saying,  orders  are  to  be 
given  for  the  land  forces  prcjiafing  by  the  \  1st  of  January,  and  for 
augmenting  the  companies  fifoni  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred 
men  each.  They  talk  much'  of  assisting  the  Americans  hy  the  1st  of 
February.  The  latter,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  have  lately  made  very  adraa. 
tageons  proposals  to  France,  which  have  been  accepted." 

"  Nothing  shows  clearer  the  apprehensions  ministers  have  of  a  war, 
than  the  little  time  tha  Admiralty  has  given  for  the  building  of  frigates^ 
wjiicb  are  put  out  to  the  merchants*  yards." 

*   Whatofer  then  may  be  in  evidence  upon  the  records  of  the  Easi  India 
Company,  it  is  in  evidence  upon  the  records  of  the  daily  papers,  that  .^o  ' 
far  from  this  being  a  period  o^  profound  peace ^  France  v.- as  mile  in g  great 
navait  and  military  preparations ;  that  her  as<^isting  f he  Anuricans  was 
the  Bubj^t  of  general  expectation,  an^l,  that  Great  f]:itaiu  was  increas- 
ing her  navy  with  ail  possible  expedition.     Two  months  more  elapsed, 
after  all  these  warnings,  bjfore  the  French  armed  ship  lUizabe^^ai^ed'. 
from  port  POricnt,  loaded  with  French  troo]>s  and  military  stores  for 
Pondicherry ;  aud  you,  not  only  a  British  subject,  but  a  servant  kA  this    , 
East  India  Company,  and  then  at  home,  with  every  opportunity  »f  coin-' 
jaunicating  with  Messis.  Admyrdulds,  stili  rcUined  your  interest  with 
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ihem  a^  an  otrner  o{  tbU  ship.  H^  you  no  feelings  of  compunction  ?  or, 
confiding  in  tbesecresy  anddiscredon  of  your  asuoeiat^s,  did  you  say  to 
yourself  with  the  Tencrable  abbot  of  Boccacto,  when  the  frailty  of  his 
nastiure  waff  at  once  assailed  by  tmptation  and  opportunity, 

^<  Egli  non  sapra,  persona  mai,  i 
Peccato  cclato  c  mczo  perdonato.'** 

You  farther  state,  *'  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  goTtrnor  of  Pondicherry, 
did,  by  an  act  of  coercive  authority,  impress  this  ship,  the  Elisab^th^ 
into  th^  service  of  the  French  government ;  in  which  service  she  was  h#ld 
*by  two  succeeding  a^ts  of  similar  coercion,  which  acts  placing  her  under 
the  immediate  contronl.  of  the  commander  of  the  Pourvoyante  frigate^ 
unhappily  occasioned  her  to  be  assisting  to  thai  frigate  in  the  capture  of 
the  Osterley  Indiaman.''  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  such  .acts  of  the 
Prench  governor  did  exist.  They  y/rohably  were  suggested,  as  pruden- 
tial expedients  ;  and  from  the  good  understanding  that  substst<^d  between 
iiim  and  your  brother  owner,  Mr.  Whitehill,  then  governor  of  Madras^ 
were  ycry  easily  procured.  But  unless  her. going  on  this  cruise  had  been 
preconcerted  at  Madras,  in  the  expectation  of  hostilities  taking  place^ 
how  came  the  Elizabeth  to  be  furnished  with  intelligence  of  the  precise 
piTiod  at  which  the  British  ships  were  to  be  dispatched,  (as  the  French 
commodore  boasted  to  Messrs.  Parry  and  Barwell,  was  the  case,)  and 
with  a  sot  of  British  siguils  ?  The  examinations  taken  by  the  Coutt  of 
Inquiry  at  Madras,  prove  that  no  person  but  the  Govemor,'or  those  to 
whom  he  gave  his  confidence,  had  access  to  the  signals,  or  could  giv^ 
copies  of  them.  Indeed,  the  man  who  can  profit  by  a  ciime,  is  the  most 
likely  man  fo  commit  it ;,  and  no  other  person  \ya.<  ever  buspecle-d.  As 
far  as  that  internal  evidence,  on  which  tlic  truth  of  Divine  Rqvelatioit  itself 
Tests,  can  impress  conviction  upon  the  human  mind,  the^ic  circnmstances 
prove,  that  this  cruize  was  planned  at  Madras,  and  that  i^  owed  its  success 
to  the  foulest  treason. 

You  then  tell  us,  "  it  is  also  in  evidence,  that  you  continued  in  Eu^ 
rope  from  August  177G,  until  February  1781;  that  is,  nearly  two 
years  sub^^equent  to  the  unfortunate  capture  of  the  Osterley:  and  when 
you  wcs*e  informed  by  a  letter  of  the  5th  June  1780,  that  the  house  of 
Admyraulds  had  made  a  claim  in  favour  of  the  ship  Elizabeth  to  a  share 
in  the  prizes,  you  did  instantly,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,  ut- 
terly disclaim  and  renounce  ail  {iarticipation  therein,  and  withdrew  your- 
self altogether  from  every  concern  with  Messrs.  Admyraulds."  Jn 
confirmation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  state.meni,  you  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing notarial  attestation,  which  I  have  translated,  as  it  contains  matters 
not  undeserving  of  notice.  *^  This  day  appeared  before  the  undersisjned," 
Counsellors  and  Notaries  of  the  Chatellet  at  Paris,  the  Sieur  Francois 
Gabriel  AdmyraulJ,  merchant,  of  Ruchelle,  but  now  residing  at  ^*o.  14, 
Rue  St.  Joseph,  St.  Eustache;  \vho  being  desirous  of  doing  homage  to 
truth,  and  of  complying  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr,  John  Sullivan, 


*  ISo  one  will  ever  know  it^  and  the  sin  that  is  well  concealed  U  half 
ejtcyscd. 
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kts  dacfamdfad  oeriififfd. by  these  presently  t]iaA«tbt  uiA  Mn.Jobn  S^ 
lifta,  otiglnwMj  concerned  with  him  this  sppeatrer^  and  the  late  Mr.  Pkxfm 
Gabriel  Admynrald,  hit  fsther,  in  fittmg  out1hd)Bb»p  Elleabetht  Copltiik 
CroEat,  to  trade  in  India,  has  receiYed  nothare  whateveif.of  ^he  priza 
money  arising  from  the  capture^of  the  British  ship  OsterKsy,  Uken.by 
tiie  Poartoyante  friigate  and  the  said  ship  Klicabeth ;  that  aa  aoon  aa  Mr. 
Snllifan  was  informed  of  this  capture^  and  of  the  right  which  the  ownera 
of  the  Elizabeth  had  to  share  in  it^  he  expressed  hninwif.to  this  apt)carer 
aad  his  father,  joint  owners  of  her,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  tfOth  of  July 
1780,  to  the  following  effect :  ^ 

<^  That  however  considerable  his  share  of  the  prize-money  might  be,  is 
St  tras  taken  from  his  own  nation,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to 
receive  it;  tliat  rather  than  enrich  himself  by  the  misfortnnea  of  his 
countrymen,  he  would  resign  his  share  to  the  ather  owners ;  that  he 
desired  at  the  ^me  time  to  be  no  longtr  conaidered  as  having  any  concern 
in  the  said  ship,  and  requested  ua  to  release  him  from  it,  only  reqnii1ii|j 
the  reimbursement  of  his  advanc<  a  with  intere9t,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent* 
per  annum.  That  thb  proposal  having  lieen  accepted,  and  carried  into 
effect,  purely  and  simply  without  any  other  advantage  to  Mr.  John  Sullivan^ 
he  thenceforth  became  a  stranger  tothc  said  ship  Eiszabeth ;  had  no  longer 
any  daima  iipon,  aiid  really  had  no  share,  directjy  or  i:idirectly,  in  thb 
division  made  between  the  other  owners  of  the  proceeds  of  tiie  said  ship, 
nor  of  thpae  arising  from  the  captqre  of  the  ship  Ostcrley.  In  witness 
whereof,  &c." 

lio  matt  of  nommon  observation  canitvoid  noticing,  that  this  rennnci. 
ation  made  in  July  1780,  wan  imperiously  prescribed  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  original  impropriety  of  the  engagement,)  by  the  state  of  public.aflfairs, 
long  before  the  Elizabeth  sailed  from  France  in  March  1777;. and  your 
lahonred  detail  about  the  protracted  dispatch  of  the  ship  in  India,  and 
hostilities  having  nnezpectediy  commenced^  ia  completely  refuted  lyy  the 
eztracts  from  the  public  papers,  which  1  have  already  quoted.  It  no^ 
appears,  thatthongii  the  war  had  actually  broken  out  in  1778,  though  the 
Elizabeth  had  been  sent  to  cruize  as  an  armed  French  ship,  though  she 
had  captured  the  Osterley  in  the  month  of  August*  of  diat  3nearv  that  iso 
overture  was  made  on  your  part  to  relinquish  this  concern  till  the'SOth 
of  July  l'78i);  and  then  under  what  circnmstancea  ?  After  the  Diree* 
tars  had  ordered  an  investigation  at  Madrks,  into  thei*  transactions  re* 
apecting  the  ship  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  written  to  them 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Parry,  (now  Deputy  Chairman,)  and  Mr.  Daniel  Bar« 
well,  passengers  on  board  the  Osterley,  at  the  timb  of  her  capture,  atat« 
ing,  that  she  belonged  to  Britith  owners.  After  suspicions  had  already 
gone  abroad  against  yon,  and  when  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treasoni 
might  have  attached  upon  yoa  too,  ha4  yon.recdved  the  prize-money^ 
which  you  now  make  a  merit  of  having  relinquished. 

Even  then  you  coupled  this  proposal  with  a  stipulation,  that  yonr 
French  partners  should  reimburse  yon  aU  your  adfanoea  with  int^^at 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Aa  there  had  been  ^^  nnforeseea 
delay  in  the  provision  of  the  gooda  for  the  return  cargo,  and  the  period 
for  the  diapatch  of  the  ship  had  been  protracted,"  it  ia  evident  that*  thia 
delay  wrA^  protraction  of  her  voyaga  mast  have  occasioned  great  czpensa 
and  disadvantage  .to  the  ownera ;  ind  therefore  ire^^n^^  fairly  presume^ 
that  the  loss  upon  this  shi]^  would  have  been  ^onatdmble^  but  for  tho 
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cjpftfre  6f  fha  Osterley.  This  occurrence  made  it  the  interest  6f  ywxt 
'jnTtit'etS'talair'c^ptf^iTCnjiiiciAtkon  on.  the. terms  you  proposed;  aild 
'  tHns  yoo  cctotfivfd  At  la^t,*  <o  reap  soirii*  advaiitftge  from  this  prize  money, 
ty  .«eci>ring  to  yoir^self  :'in  indi^mnifi cation  agaiiiBt  loss^  though  a  pra. 
'd(*nt  rogarditO«of)9i^(|Qfnc<'s^*  indneed- yon,  however  tardHy  and  reiUc- 
\tafftly,  to  gitehp  yoor  full  share  of  theproiit* 

-  On  a  retteir  of  alKilie  drcurostanees  eonneeted  irith  fliis.trsn^actioa'f  I 
'amwiWiftg'to  believe  that  you  oriffinally  migagcd  in  itj  a»  youarer, 
:*^^'s«rf<2ly  vvtth  a  ▼lew  ta  the  remittance  .of  property  front  India;"  but 
vMitely  you  were  not  to  kearn,  that  principiis .  obsita  should  be  the  gitat 
^  Tule  ot  moral  roiuluct ;  or  that  the  man  who  engages  in  one  unlawful  act, 
rts  oftqtt  iirtpcfCfptibly,  and  almost  inevitably,  led  to  .the.cobimlssion  of 
•totPiers,  1  could' illustrate  this  rcilection,  by  the  narrative  of- a  case,  pr^ 
I  Jiably 'Within  your  own  n  collection  :  the  love  of  money,  (that  root 
.^fiail  crv'il,)  xras  supposed  to  have  led  to  ilHcit  trade,,  illicit  trade  to 
ftreason,  treason 'to  perjury,  and  perjury  to  suicide.  An  cirpurgatoiy 
,  a:l!i davit,  therefore,  may  not  always  be  a  proof  of  ti^e  inaocence  of  tke 
.  |>arty  ;  ft  m^fp  bb  rt's^rted  to,  a^  the  last  dreadful  expedient  of  guMt 
cdriven  ir>des{)eration. 

f  You  lay^^reat  t* tress  on  the  testimonials  given  you  «f  the  faithful  die* 
'  (charge  of  yiiur  duty  in  the  high  situations  you  held  Hi  .tk«  Companji's 
jprvicc.  J^rd  M.tcd'rtney,  spvaking  ofyou^  HAfn^i lUs  mind  is  axvafce.io 
, every jjf'jeci  rciHiinhis  nadu  or  zDitkiu  his  i^io ;  aniiifbi^  t«ord»bip 
alluded  to  IvcratlTe  objects,  perhaps  ;y9ur  .coo^oni  in.  the  skip  Eliaahe^ 
might  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  this  eulogium-.^  J}«it'  have 
-you  no  recollection  6f  a  circumstance)  whieh  induced  that  nobleman,  at 
'.a  diiferent  period,  to  crxpress  nne^uirocai  and  unfavourable  sentiments 
.of  your  conduct?  i  shotikd  refresh  your  meisory,  but  that  the  discussion 
•.in  thb  IctttT  would  kjad  me  too  far  from  my  inufiiediate  object-.  The^ 
iCeuncii  ef  kUadeas  too  pin  in  your  praises:  but  you  .have  yourself  inva. 
^litiated  the  ctiect  of  their  tesfmiony,  by  declaring  all  the  Company's  set- 
*>¥ants  to  hare  bi  en  violators. of  thutr  Avviy  ;  and paptncFS  ia  iniquity  must 
ilipt  be  pefini(ttd  to  Toudt  foreach  ^others  chanicfcer».  You  are  hete 
•Jh  a  niiseral»ic  dilcmsnau  •  Yom  imtfat  either  recunt  the  stigma  ^ou  your- 
r«riLftAvi^ibcf'd  Jifoi»tlic9timcn,.  or  you  must  resign  all  cfcdit  from  thdv 
•testimbnblsiin  your  favour,  indeed,,  wiusn  we  have  66en«sucli  a  person 
.as  Mr.  FiiitarlAii,  ^Miblish  a  volnmc.of  shnilar  testiinonialfi,  (tbe  number 
-p/w.hich  has  bren  swelled  by  your  own  signature  too,)  *  we  may^ftf- 
irecfly  judge  how  fa/ we  ought  to  cstioiftte.thoir  value.    <        .  !  .  o. 

.-  You  lay  ^reut  farther  stress  on  tim. favourable  iniprcssion  entertained 
> of.  your. conduct  by  the  Conrt  of  Directors^  who  reinstated  you  m  the  ser- 
'-Titjeiof  the  Compauy,  *  after  having  directed,  an  inquiry  into  tJip  tran^at- 
itions  rc-spectiiic  the  ship  JOlkabcth,.  in*  which  vow  were  su&pectedof  being 
^iiu|)tlic»ti.d  ;^  a&id  a  majority  of  whofla,  ajfttr  having  mulcted  you  49OCQ/. 
f<jr  your  concern  \n  .th«be  tiMisartrtinti,  you  say,  separately  aa^surod  y<?ii 
•^ of  their  'snppoft,  it  ye»»  succcedJed  in  an  application  to  .the/  Minister,  %\ith 
t a  view  to  obtainiiif^  rKe  governjnent  of  Aiadras.  Your  ca^ras^ing  tBe 
. .li^it'Ctors  for  (his  important  a|)pointmc«it',  after  what  had  90  recently 
'^i)Sed.bctweea^yllB.aod  them,;  do(  »ifiiiaiitc.  honour  to  your  modesty; 
yttod.l  presume  y (Mir  inj^nuity  jnu&it  liavc  cen verted  tlie  atiair  of  the  ship 
t.^^VLig,r-t  I. — ^>-^    ..t;>.'  !.">'  I  .'jff  .  ... 1  »   — i — —      i. '        —       ■  ** 
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^isabetli  into  a  strohg  ground  of  pretensidn  io  their  faronr  on  -the  ]^-: 
1abtished.m^i^jbn*that.aii  old  smuggler  makes  the  bc!»^  pustom.hoiise 
dfficcr.*^  A§  the  ttrectorSj  like  other  great  men,  may,  pcrha|^s,  sometime* 
make  promises  without  intending  to  fulfil  them  to  the  rery  lettctr,  and  as 
this  hopeful  project  was  not  carried  into  execution,  I  shall  dismiss  it  with* 
oat  any.  farther  comment;  but  the  circumstance  of  your  haTingbeen  re* 
ihstated  in  the  serrtce  of  the  cdmpiiny,  being  notoriously  matter  of  fact, 
requires  s<ime  explanation. 

The  practice  that  has  hceti  too  prevalent  in  the  direction,  of  expiating 
almost  all  offences  by  fides,  instead  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  has,  I 
fear,  from  the  light  you  hare  thrown  upon  the  subject,  originated  in  acon- 
riction  that  abuses  amoog  their  servants  afe  so  general,  so  deeply  rooted, 
and  so  strongly  supported  by  powerfill  interest  at  home,  (probably  of  mcit 
,  who  teach  their  successors  the  arts  by  which  they  themselves  rose  into 
fbrtunc,)that  a  system  of  severer  justice  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
A^  Solon  said  of  the  code  of  laws  which  he  framed  for  the  Athenians, '  ih'jy 
are  not  the  best  that  uiight  bar,  bat  as  good  as  tho  Athenians  are  able  to 
hear.'  This  system,  however,-obvkMisly  enconrages  the  servants  of  the 
East  Indi»  Company-  to  defraud  them ;  for  if  they  sucoeed  in  the  attemptf 
^ey  pocket  the  whole  of  their  ilUgotten  gains  ;  if  thcfy  are  detected,  the/ 
ueonly  obliged  to  refund  them  in  part.  One  of  their  captains  was  fines! 
^000/.»  a  few  months  ago ;  and  having  good  interest,  was  almost  immcdi* 
L  ately  afterwards  appointed  to  a  Bombay  and  China  voyage,  the  profit*  ot 
^  I  which  wHl  probably  compensate  him  tenfold.  This  is  a  mockery  of 
I '  JQstice,  atid  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Company.  Applying 
these  remarks  to  your  Case,  what  does  your  being  reinstated  in  the  service 
prove?  That  the  Directors  were  satisiiedwith  your  conduct?  No  such 
thing.  Their  general  system,  which  I  have  just  explained,  conlpleteljr 
disproves  tlie  assertion. 

If  my  remarks  are  thought  to  convey  any  reflection  upon  the  conduct 

of  the  Krectors,  they  must  look  to  you  for  reparation.     Yom  havaj 

branded  all  the  Company's  servants  who  were  in  India,  at  a  certain  period^ 

,     with  i\\e  charge  of  having  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them. ;  nor  havo 

* .  you  given  any  reason  to  presume  that  the  practice  has  since  altogether 

ceased.     Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  whether  a  considerable  proportion  of  tboM 

yery  Direotors  who  passed  sentence  on  you,  had  not  formerly  themselves 

been  in  India  in  the  seryice  of  the  Company  ?  A  reference  to  the  list  of 

those  who,  were  iu  office  ia  the  year  1788,  will  prove  this  to  be  the'-  fact  f 

and  if,  by  your  own  account,  your  accomplices  sat  among  your  judges^' 

ho  wonder  that  your  sentence  was  so  lenient.     Indeed  they  seemed  them-. 

^     selves  to  think  it  required  some  apology,  by  offering  reasons  as  exteauaJ( 

iioBs  of  your  offpice,  whjch  appear  as  aggravations  of  it,  to  every  un-. 

prejudiced  mind.|    The  first,  is  the  great  length  of.  time 'that  had  elapsed- 

since  the  transac^ohs  happened.     You  perhaps  can  tell  us,  by  whose  in-  ^ 

•     fluence  and  intrigues,  thuir  orders,  to  investigate  thope  tr^insactions  had 

^0  ion;?  been  ball!*d.     J  he  next,  and  only  othpr,  is,  your  general  merits* 

in  Ihc.  important 'Stations  which  you  had  held  under  the  Company.     But 


(he  higher  the  example,  the  greater  the  mwchief,  and  the  more  exemrfarr- 
ihould  be  the  puoishraeiO.     Unfortunately,  in  the  first  part  W.  your  Am 
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-..^M.«  ^^  *..v  |fum>^iiiuk;iu.     «.iiiuriuim(eiy,  m  lac  nrsc  part  01.  your 
fence,  you  have  imputed  self-interest  and  corruption  to  the  very  m^u^ 
>se  favourable  disposition  towards  you,*.you  attempt  afterwards 
advantage  ^  and  until  acleir  explanation  is  given  of  the  roys- 
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t^riom  part  of  this  trtnsactiony  oTcr  whicli  ibtHirecim  felt  Aemsdoef 
constrained  to  throw  a  veil^  you  being  relostated  in  their  scrrice,  miy  t>6 
Imputed  to  far  diflereht  motives  from  such  as  would  re-establish  irourfaiir 
fame  in  the  public  estimation.    .  % 

Imprudent,  unhappjr  man,  whose  weak  attempt  at  vindication  Yur. 
fiishes  fresh  grounds  of  accusation  against  yourself!  You  have  rashly 
threatetied  *  to  appeal  to  the  public  Your  accuser  will  follow  you  to 
that  tribunal :  and  if  you  already  writhe  under  the  lash  of  just  censure, 
what  will  your  feelings  be,  when  those  temporary  considerations  which 
at  present  restrain  his  pen,  as  well  from  the  deyelopettent  of  other  facts, 
as  from  the  observations  arising  out  of  them,  no  longer  bind  him  to  for* 
bearance  ?  He  gives  your  friends  too  warning,  that  In  aiming  his  blows 
§t  you,  some  of  them  may  chance  to  (all  on  those  by  whom  you  are  sar« 
rounded  and  protected* 

Feb.  10, 1«07.  .  VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA. 

J%e  Rev.  J.  Wheeler^s  Vin^ratinh  of  himself  n^ainst  the  Charges  of 
Veeitas,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
DEAR  SIR,  ....... 

THE  well  known  liberality  of  yonr  mind,  and  yonf  Tooffccfatentell 
to  indiscriminate  c^iTsure,  have  induced  me,. on  the  present  occasion,  to  ftp* 
ply  to  yon,  though  not  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  to  enable  me,  by 
your  kind  and  friendly  qo-operation,  to  wipe  frotai  my  cliartlcte^  as  #dl- 
as  from  my  religion,  aspersions,  at  once  the  most  scandah)us  and  du* 
merited,  which,  without  the  smallest  provocation  on  my  part,  hatdb^n  r^ 
cently  cast  both  on  the  one  and  the  other.  Your  sentiments  and  mintf,  It  is 
true,  my  dear  Sir,  on  religious  matters  are  not  in  every  respect  precisely 
fhe  same :'  but  the  difference  which  subsists  between  US  In  our  modd  of 
thinking,  docs  not  create  any  jarring  or  unpleasant  discord  lit  bur  fM* 
jfigs,  capable  of  disturbing  that  delightful  concord,  which  results  from' 
the  harmonious  concert  of  hearts  attuned  to  each  other*  and  beating  to- 
gether  in  perfect  unison  to  the  celestial  chord  of  bnirersat  duurity.  Th^ 
^use  which  has  given  rise  to  this  application,  is  a  moH  illiberal  and  uitJQSt 
attack  which  an  anonymous  writer  has  thought  proper  to  make  hi  the 
Anti- Jacobin  Review  for  the  Month  of  December  18M,  page  44<r.7, 
both  upon  myself,  and  the  religion  which  I  hate  the  honoilr  to  profess. 
This  attack  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  which  is  affixed  the  signature  fSt  ^e^ 
ritatz  and  in  a  narratire  written  by  the  sanie  author,  which  he  prof^sdl 
fo  haoe  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  the  T}ime9  NewsjM^er.  Each  df 
these  papers  I  shall  consider  separately,  and  I  hope  I  shall  'be  able  to 
I^rote  to  the  compflete  satisfaction  of  every  candid  and'ImpartSd  mind, 
thaf^e  allegations-  adduced  are  is  destitute  of  foundation,  as  they  are 
scandalous  and  shameful.  In  the  J^etter  it  is  asserted,  that  the  report  at 
the  trial  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  tSOd,  as  published  ia  the 
Timcas,  hai'^itice  been  rendered  authenticjby  a  tetter  from  Mr.  Wheelet^ 
exculpaiing  hif  Bishop^  but  leaving  the  charges  against  Mmseff  $f^an* 
$weredy  and  ev^n  uftdertted,  of  course  acknowledged  true' before  the  pub* 

^  The  Narrative  ^nd  Statement  of  Pacts,  addressed  to  the  Cimrt  of 
Directors  in  17S8,  by  Mr.  SulHran,  and  said  {o  bt  reprinted  in  1807|  hu 
not  yet  been  announced  to  the  public. 


iikeelhmeous.  1^ 

Kc*  ^  Bvt  tkftt  letter  Badier  undertoolc,  nor  was  it  intended  either  to  ex. 
<uI|MUe  the  BUhopy  or  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  myself,  but 
was  merelj  an  introdactiqn  to  the  snlneqaent  clauses  which  had  been 
before  omitted  isLihei  statement  of  the  trial,  and  the  insertion  of  which  I 
4fcMi  coBCeiii^  a  sufficient  Yindication  of  the  characters  of  ali  the  parties 
adcused.     Did  Ae  anonymous  writer  mean  to*  incinde  in  the  letter  which 
I  published  the  ekiuses  which  immediately  follow  it,  and  to  assert,  that  in 
tkem  ike  charges  4igaimt  ine  aro  left  unanmered  and  even  undetded  f  if 
fOy  he  has  haaarded  an  assertion,  which  1  know  not  by  what  means  he 
•  •  will  be  able  io  jnstify4  For  in  the  Yery  first  of  these  clauses,  Sir  V.  Gibbs^ 
m  ytrj  able  adrocate,  is  stated  to4iave  assured  the  court  on  my  behalf, 
(I  maj  tfso  add^  at  my  Tery  particular  and  urgent  request,)  that  the 
.charge*  brought  against  me  were  wholly  without  foundation.    In  the  se» 
cond,  Lord  Slen^orough  is  representmi  to  bare  obserred  in  substance^ 
that  the  accusatiOBs  against  the  defendants  were  to  be  considered  of  no 
weight  undi  the^  were  prored  by  evidence.    And  in  the  thicd  and  last 
clause,  Mr.Cliftord,who  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Miiner,  is  said  tp  haTe  posi- 
tirely  and  specifically  decUred,  that  no  such  influence  as  had  been  ascribed 
to  me,  wan  er er  used  in  the  sacred  rite  of  confession*.    How  then  could 
^  author  of  the  anonymons  letter  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  assert  un- 
e^pufocally  that  the  duirges  against  me  had  been  left  unanswered,  and 
^     eien undeiiied?  How 4:avld  he  presume  to  fix  the  signature  of  truth. to 
)   the  Mostgcoss  and  manifest  deriation  from  it  ?  How  could  he  betray  such 
a  wtat  p£  reapect  for  the  public  at  large,  as  to  wbh  to  persuade  it,  that 
chaifes  which  had  been,  indignantly  and  energetically  repelled,  had  been 
ackaowiedged  true  at  its  awful. tribunal?  How,  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thoritatiTe  dedsion  of  the  learned  judge  upon  the  bench,  could  he  dare  to 
ghe  w^bt  to  groundless  allegations,  which  his  Lordship  had  declared  \o 
be  of  no  weight  at  alM  And  though  eren  the  charges  had  remained  unan* 
swered  and  undenied,  would  any  candid  and.^nprejudiced  mind  gire  ere* 
ditto  then  unless  they  were  supported  by  some  substantial  pro6f  ?  Does 
silence  under  such- drcumstances  necessarily  imply  the  consciousness  4}t 
!    guilt?  Are  there  no  other  motires  whatever,  which  may  dissaade  a  per- 
son of  a  quiet  disposition  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  public  in  yindica- 
fionof  his  character  ?  May  not  his  love  of  peace,  his  arersion  to  notoriety, 
oreren  his  contempt  of  the  imputations  themselves,  be  sufficient  to  pre« 
vent  him  from  making  any  reply  ?  For  my  ow  n  iiart,  did  I  not-  feel  myself 
•  called  upon  by  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  religion,  which,  together  with 
aysdf^  is  meant  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  with  which  I  am  charged,  I  am 
not  certain  that  even  the  present  attack,  scandalous  and  unjust  as  it  is, 
would  have  provoked  me  to  utter  a  word  in  «my  defence,  though  in  the 
estimation  of  the  anonymous  Letter-writer,  and  of  such,  as,  like  him, 
judge  without  candor,  and  condemn  without  proof,  my  silence  might  cause 
me  to  pass  fbr  a  self-conricted  culprit. 

Having  said  thus  much  conocmiagthe  contents  of  the  letter,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  Che  consideration  of  the  subsequent  narrative.  In  the.  fifst 
place,  then,  as  the  anonymous  Author  professes  to  have  taken  the  trial 
,  nearly  verbatim  from  the  Time$  Newspaper,  I  would  ask  him,  in  what 
part  of  that  daily  print  mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Milner's  dticanery  isith 
Mr.  Teller,  or  of  the  horrid  oathf  which  he  has  stated  him  to  have  ut- 
tered i  'fhe  fact  is,  that  no  such  expressions,  nor  any  thing  taotam'ountor 
■haiUrto  them,  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  statement  which  tliat 
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p^per  liae  gWen  df  tYie  trial.  And  it  Is  no  more  Aan  vhat  in  jottiqe  Is 
<lac  to  Dr.  Milncr,  to  assert  in  his  vindication,  that  his*  profoimd  'sentr* 
mt'nts  of  religion,  and  his  high  respect  for  the  sacred  character  with  which 
he  is  inTcstcii,  would  never  aMfiw  him  to  degrade  himself  by'soch  uteli- 
^ions  and  jniraoral  condact; 

The  next  circumstance  mentioned  is  equaUy  devoid  of  truth  wf^h  that 
whieh  1  have  just  adverted  to.  It  represents  Mr.  Gabb  to  have  been  in* 
troduced  by  me  cfa  apoikecanj  to  tkefaoiiljf  of  t fie  p^secuior  during  the 
declining  state  of  his  fiince  deceased  tsife*  Whereas,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact^  that  Mr.  GabVs  famil^r,  and  that  of  the  Prosecutor,  had  been  .pa 
terms  of  intimacy,  (I  spralc  much  within  bounds,  trben  I  say)  for  mote 
than  a  twelvemonth  before  Mrs.  Taylor's  illness,  and  that  Mr.  -Gabb  had 
attended  her  in  his  profe&sional  capacity,  long  before  her  confinement. 
That  Mi^s  Maria  Gabb  assisted  the  prosecutor's  wife,  durinc^  her  last  ili- 
ncss,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny.  She  had  4  sincere  regard  for  that  truly  es- 
tituabie  and  excellent  jHroman;  and  was  anxious,  by  her  cares,  her  assidui. 
tics  and  attentions,  to  administer  to  her  every  comfoit.  which  her  situa- 
tion would  admit  of.  And  I  appeal  to  the  Rer.  -Mr.  Green,  brother  tQ 
the  late  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  to  ^m  Grct^n,  hec  sister,  if  the  services  which 
MtRS  Maria  Gabb  rendered  to  their  comnion  sister,  were  not  in  ^eir 
estimation  highly  meritorious  ?  But  to  pretend,  without  any  foundation 
whatever,  that  they  were  done  roe'M  a  view  of  becoming  her  .ntccessoff 
is  an  assertion  to  which  I  4isduin  to  make  any  reply,  and  which  vuct 
ar^ue  ii^  a  person  who  should  not  be  ashamexi  to  utter  it,  an  indelicacy 
of  feeling,  and  a  baseness  of  disposition,  of  which  the  mostilliterate  peasant 
would  blush  to  be  thought  capable.  With  respect  to  what  is  afterwards 
advanced,  that  1  was  constantly  whispering  the  praises  of  Miss  Maria, aqd 
extolling  no  less  her  sister  Miss  Anne,  when  the.  first  project  failed,  whom 
I  ani  supposed  to  have  attempted  to  introduce,  to  the  prosecutor,  {though^t 
is  well  kfiQwn,  that  I  was  at  the  distance  of 'i 40  miles  from  town  wbentho^ 
eourtship  commenced,  a^td  was  not^^quainted  uithit  till  my  return  toLon* 
don.  whiclvwasabout  a  fi^rtnight  from  that  period;)  those  assertions,  as 
they  are  di*stitute  of  truth,  so  they  are  toe  ridiculous  to  merit  a  serious 
refntation,.  i. shall  therefore  pass  them  by  with  tlie  conteD)pt  they  dc* 
serve,  and  bastes}  to  the  consideration  of  a  more  weighty  charge,  which, 
on  accotint  of  iti  tendanoy  to  injiirc  my  character,  and  to  reilect  disgrace 
on  the  religioa  which  I  profess,  1  deem  worthy  of  more  particular  at^ 
-  tention« 

The  charge  in  question  imputes  to  me,*  in  the  actual  performance  of  one 
<of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  my  profession,  a  shameful  prostitution  of  my 
ministerial  functions  v^hich,  if  true,  would  subject  me,  and  that  too,  most 
deservedly,  1  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  to  the  ntmpu severity  of  rcprc-. 
hension.  I  will  give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  %vord8  of  the  aUoA^'- 
mous  l^t ter-writer.  After  having  observed  that  an  epUtoltry» corres- 
pondence had  snbsisted:  between  Miss  Anne  GaBb,  and  Miss  Avine 'i^)dvr, 
the  prosecutor's  daughter,  and  that  it  wa.s  material  to  secretin 'umiiy  of 
the  letters  which  the  latter  had  received  from  her  young  fcmaJe  friend, 
(for  ^uch  Miss  Anne  Gabb  was  at  that  period,)  he  states,  that  in  order  iff 
get  posifcssioti  of  tills  correspondence  tthen  Mixs  Taylor  zcas  tnaking  her 
confession  to  Priest  Wheeler^  he  refused  tn  grant  her  absolution^  ttulets 
fhc  delivered  to  him  all  the  letters  i  that  the  ifonng  ladify  tziih  motefif^^" 
nei^  than  could  be  e.fipcatd^  resisted  the  demand^  but  that y  on  consulta* 
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*"''•'?'",  •  ♦  '/  .  ".  '  ^1  ■.*  '•  *  •  *  •  -  -  Jfc 
tion  Ktih  her  fathsr,  Jic  cmhxJJLL-r Jo  acor/fc  to.tfw,\Su<!^is  Jthe  vcjrj^ 
^raYe.  and  niomentous  accusatioa  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  answer  l 
and  I  am.  ready  to  confess,  thr.t  it  doesnotjnAtL'Viiin^  did«Wrom  Vlial 
va»  broug)^  forward  against  me  hv  the  ptrqsec.Ivtbr's  leadyig  counsul  io^ 
ih^  Court  oT  King's  iicAch,  oV.thc  'll\\  of  Jul  J,  1806  ;  of  fotci^yc^  and  in^ 
4eed  sfcsthat  uniiieiit  Caunsellor  (kda^d  mu^ ptjijUi^Mj^l^hy  t4ie paiticul^^ 
iasfructionsjof  hu  cJi^'nL     .         ,        .  .» 

)  -In  order  to  a  full,  and,  I  bo]3C,  satL>factory  r c I'll tjit jib n.oft)iii»  vjery  seri^ 
•us  charge,  it  is  necessary ,*  iny  dear  Sir^  t)iat  I  should  inajte  you  m 
Quaiutcc^  with  certain  measures,  sybseqaesit  to  the  trial,  wi^Icb  I  judged 
it  to  be  ejL{)edient  to  adopt  for  tha  Vijidication  of  my  character.  A  verjr 
short  time  had  elapsed  from  that  c^irioud  trial,  (which  terminated  in  th^ 
acquittal  of  all  the  parti^^s  atxusecf,  ^od  that  too,  the  most  ho^ourabl^ 
that  could  be,  on  the  sglc  evidcnco  of  the  prosecutor  himself,)  when, 
after  having  taken  the  advice,  of  my  friends,  I  drew  up  a  Jietter| 
which  I  preseated  to  Df.  Douglas,  the  Cuthujic  Bishop  of  the  Londou 
district;  and  in  which,  hafing  stated  to  him  the  opprobrious  chalrge 
which  had. been  brouglit  against  me  iu  the  Court  of  King's  iieuch,  1  so\ 
licited  a  fair  and  impartial  investj^atjiov  ojx  the  subject.  The  Bishop  rer/ 
properly  acceded  to  rpy  request.  • 

lie  was  attended  on  the  occasion  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  respecta^ 
We  Catholic  clergymen  in  London,  oue  of  whom  is  known  to  be  Air, 
TayloT^s  particular  friind,  and  who  was  selected  on  that  yery  account  by 
ffly  special  desire.  IMr.  Taylor  ajid  his  dauj;hter  were  ajso  previously 
informed  of  the  investig.ition  which  was  to  take  plags,  and  it  was  signitiea 
to  them  that  their  presence  would  be  desirable  ou  the  occasion.  .  An  lii^ 
quiry,  and  that  too  a  most  rigorous  one,  a^  I  wished  it  to  be,  vas  actu* 
ajly  iostitiited  by  the  gentlemen  already  alluded  to.  Both  Mr.  Taylo^ 
and  his  (faughtcr  made  their  appearance.  And  the  resnlt  was  su^h,  af 
Jth^  consciousifiess  of  my  innocence  could  not  but  induce  me  to  anticipate. . 
It  terminated  in  a  full  and  complete  conviction  of  my  exemption  Iroia 
file  smallest  blame  ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  respectable  cier» 
gymen  present,  which  I  now  have  by  nu*  in  hn  o^vn  hand-writing,  of  m  j 
jiever  having  utsjed  aui)  audi  injlucncc  as  had  been  ascribed  to  me,  but' oj 
having  wJed  ifriuIt:?iUj/y  lioaourablj^  und  a^  becomai-  an  etiliglUtificd  mi* 
fiLsier  of  ihe  GospeL 

Having  delivered^  io  you  this  statement,  cst^ry  word  of  U'hich  I  car^ 
procc  to  be  true,  it  is  proper  for  mo  to  observe  to' you,  that  even  Miss 
Taylor  hersplf,  in  \ier  alli'j^-^tioa  on  this  occafciou,  did  not  pretcnj  that 
1  refused  to  grant  her  absolution,  ujiless  she  woLsld  deliver  up  the  letters, 
or  |hat  I  exercised  tiie  intliKince  of  which  1  aui  accused,  duriu*;  the  time 
of  confession;  but  she  positively  and  repcated'.y  ^sst-rted,  that  it  wa» 
afterwi^ids,  wlipi.that  sacred  rite  of  our  communion  Tf as  eij'ircly  con- 
x'Judcd.*  lii^y  tfiy  dear  Sir^  even  tji(fl  diar^t^  moiUjivd  us  U  /v,  and  di? 
ves/ed  of  Koific  of  Us  molt  (4;^^r;/vfuinf(  circams^uiuxs^  I  domuatjilaiijf 
Uttd  uncquivuculljif  dciijj.  And  I  dtdtir^  moi>jt  indu^  and  f^m  Killnify 
if  tiaccasai'if^  to  confirm  mj/  dcdaration,  bij  the  nh'^t  fiolcmn  appnU  l*^ 
ileavcn-i  that  not  onljj  I  never  (lid  c'wph^  ani)  injhiance^  direct  or  indirect 
to  obtain  at  an^  time  the  Icitprs  iu  qaatiuny  or  ttnu  other  pajwra  or 
Itflttis  from  Mi>s  Anne  7\ijjlor^  or  from  an  if  ^^tikcr  person^  tfnt  that  I 
nvi\crcvcn  l^oil  it  iu  contemplation  so  to  dy.  I'or  my  part,  1  am  at  ^ 
Lu»s  to  conceive  any  iiiduci^'Ut  whij:h  could  ha^ne  frggcstcd  to  me  the 
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tiioaght  6f  %|ppl^g  for  .{hem.  The  letters  fdlud^  to  I  had  ne^r  feen, 
r*waB  ignoriVit  of  ^|^r  eontents;  I  was  neyer  requested  to  apply  for  tbeni) 
for  wat;  an^  wish  to  recofer  theni  intimated  to  me.  What  motive  theft 
^iild  possibly  prompt  me  to  enj^ge  in  such  an  ahdertaking  ?  fiesides, 
Ifte  letters  were  never  given  up  to  me,  but,  4s  I  understand,  to  Miss  Anne 
Gabb  herself,  uther  own  particular  request,  when  by  mutual  consent  an 
^change  of  tetteis  which  had  passed  between  herself  and  her  friend  Mist 
Tavlor  took:  place ;  and  that  too  full  six  or  s^ven  weeks  after  the  latter 
Iddressed  herself  to  me  for  the  last  time  }a  my  professionaV  capacity; 
^rul}*",  if  the  cession  of  these  letters  is  to  be  ascribed  to  my  influence/  it 
ftust  hare  been  very  slow  aiid  gradual  in  Its  operation !  It  is  worthy  also 
of  renlark,  that  Miss  Anne  Taylor,  after  having  applied  to  me  for  the 
hist  time  as  the  direbtolr  of  her  conscience,  (which  was  on  the  4th  of  June 
1801,)  pasJied  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  company  with  Miss  Ai  Gabb. 
'  Now,  as  she  was  at  that  time  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  her. 
Is  itnot  probable,  that,  had  I  behaved  to  her  in  the  manner  as  above  doserib* 
td,  she  would  have  given  some  intimation  of  it  to  her  friend  ?  Not  a  single 
word,  however,  did  she  let  drop  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  Miss  Anne 
Gabb  herselfls  ready  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  till  after  that  day,  viz.  the 
4th  of  June,  that  s^e  began  to  entertain  any  wish  to  hare  her  letters 
restored  to  hen  How,  then,  £ould  it  occur  to  me  to  ask  for  them,  at  a 
.  time,  when  not  only  I  had  never  seen  them,  wv-'totany  unacquainted 
with  their  contents,  and  had  nerer  been  desir/sd  to  apply <foc  them,  bat 
%hen  eren  Miss  Anne  Gabb  herself,  the  persoii  supposed  to  be  principally 
interested  in  the  surrender  of  them,  had  not  yet,  I  do  not  say  expressed, 
lint  conceived  even  In  mind,  a  desire  of  r0(H>vering  thean  ?  But  though  / 
could  not  possibly  haye  had  any  reason  whatever  to  use  the  influence 
Vhich  has  been  attributed  to  me ;  can  the  same  be  said  of  my  accuser,  the 
daughter  of  the  prosecutor,  in  charging  me  with  the  exercise  of  such 
influence  ?  May  not  she  have  been  actuated,  in  this  business,  by  some 
'InotiTe  foreign  to  that  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  ?  May  not 
ller  affection  for  her  father,,  and  her  wish  to  serve  htm,  have  «o  far  tn« 
fluencrd  her  understanding,  as  to  persuade  her  that  that  remarkable  sen- 
tence disclaiming  any  promise  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  her  father,  and 
quoted  by  the  anonymous  writer,  was  inserted  in  one  of  Miss  Anne  Gabb^t 
letters,  though  Miss  Anne  Gabb  herself  most  positively  denies  it?  And 
flot  being  able  to  produce  the  letter,  (for  it  never  was  produced,  nordoel 
the  statement  given  in  the  Times  newspaper,  from  which  the  anonymous 
writer  pretends  to  have  takisn  his  account  nearfjf  offrMim,  assert  tb*t  it 
UraS;)  ma^  she  not  have  been  induced  to  Iruagine  that  1  bad  prevailed 
^pon  her  to  deliver  it  up  ?  The  force  of  imagination  is  known,  from  ex- 
perience, to  have  a  very  powerful  inAuente  upon  some  minds.  Must  it 
Ito^  also,  ap|;5ear  very  extraordinary,  that  the  father  should  not  only  have 
nllowed,  but'  advised  his  daughter  to  part  with  a  letter  from  tvhich  he 
miicht  have  demonstrated  from  her  own  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
linder  no  en^'H^ement  lo  Miss  Anne  Gabb  ? 
,  Lei  (hen  the  evidence  on  each  side  of  tlie  question  be  fairly  and  im- 
partially wiufrhcd.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  bare  assertion  of  one 
private  individual,  without  even  tha  shadow  of  a  proof  in  support  of  the 
tharge.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  my  positive  denial  a«r^nst  it, 
which  I  dm  willing  to  ctoniirm  by  oath,  liad  I  nothing  more  to  add  in 
my  defcucj,  curtly  my  debial  should,  in  strict  justice*  be  deemed  of  equal 
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wdglit  witt  flbat  indiTidoal's  assertion.  And^  thenforei  lettfaig  i^dt 
rfltiy  Odier  drcuisstance,  candor,  it  might  be  thonglit,  wouUI|  mm  iH 
tiiat  oate^  prescribe,  at  least,  a  snspension  of  jadgment,  aad  coold  ne?«t 
wl^orife  tiiat  rasb,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate  condemnation  of  ray  eoiu 
tnct,  wliicli'^be  very  candid  and  charitable  anthdr  of  tlie  inonymona 
Letter  has  not  he^iitated  to  pronounce.  But  I  liave  added,  in  fact,  m 
tMftt  deal  more  in  my  defence.  For  I  hare  produced  In  mr  j«sti£catlos 
me  strongest  collateral  ^Tid^ce  which  the  circam^talsoes  oi  the  case  wfll 
admit  of,  mid  snffident,  I  trust,  to  procure  for  me  a  fiironrable  VenHd 
dt  the  bar  of  erery  candhl  and  impartial  judge.  Should  niisvcpresen^ 
Hon  and  calumny,  howerer^  those  restless  enemies  to  the  vapose  an! 
happiness  of  mankind,  $ttll  persist,  in  spite  of  eyery  thing,  to  C 
against  me  their  enrenomed  shafts,  I  will  endeavonr,  at  least,  to  i 
lie  tranqnillity  of  my  mind  inaccessible  to  their  assaults,  by 
passing  it  around  with  an  adamantine  lampart,  tiith  (helawavd  nfpt€k9nr 
fion  of  conscious  rectitude* 

Hie  moms  aheneiH  etto, 

Nil  conscire  libi,  nalll  pallescere  culpi. 

And  mindful  of  diat  solemn  and  consoling  dechtration  of  the  Diife% 
.  Author  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in- his  admirable  sermon  on  the  noitiitt 
Messed  ar&  ye^  wken  men  shall  revile  you  and  perseaUe  uou^  and  shall 
eay  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake*  It  shall  be  mj 
instant  study  to  atrait  with  patient  and  submissive  redgnation  that  great 
4ay  of  general  manifestation  and  final  retribution,  when  the  SoTerejgR 
Jisdg^  ot  the  uttiTOi'se  will,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  bring  to  ttghi 
iha  hidden,  things  of  darkness^  and  will  make  manifest  the  eannsels  efthe 
hearts  ;  and  then  shall  every  man  haoeptidse  of  God> 

Not  content  withaspersing  my  character,  the  anonymous  Letter^^wxitar 
has  also  proceeded  to  attack,  and  that  too  in  the  most  injdriotts  torms^' 
that  particular  tenet  of  the  Catholio  Religion  usually  denominated  atsricm* 
iar  confession;  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  call  the  iniquitous  andabom 
sninabte  riie  of  the  Popish  Church.     Was  this  sealotas  champion  of  the 
glorious  Constitution  of  his  coimtry  in  Church  and  State  aware,  that  bj 
these  imgnarded  and  opprobrious  epithets^  which  he  has  thought  prc^MT 
to  afiia  to  the  rite  of  confession,  he  has  not  only  employed  a  lai^gnage 
^hich  the*  principles  of  his  own  Church  do  not  aothoriae  him  to  nse,  but  > 
caosnred  witii  asperity,  what  that  Church,  both  in  her  public  offioeti 
and  her  instructions  to  the  fai^fal,  unequiTocally  recommends  ;  and  coat* 
troTorted  in  the  most  unbecoming  and  disrespectful  manner  die  arroweA 
eentlinents  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated  disines  of  his  own  coiti^- 
munion  ?     In  perusing  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  in  which  several  of  thff- 
iloctrines  of  the  Church^  of  Rome  are  rejected  and  condemned,  I  do  not 
find  a  word  to  the  disparagement  of  confession.    In  the  Communion  9ar^ 
'Vice,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  reopmmondadt 
bj  tlie  minister  in  the  following  words :  fVherefore^  if  there  be  any  ofyom 
mho  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his  conscience  herein^  but  requiretk^ 
further  eomfort  or  oounnel^  l^t  him  come  to  mcy  or  to  some  other  discreet^ 
and  learned  minister  of  Gods  word^  and  open  his  griefs  that  by  the  mi^ 
nintry  of  God's  holy  wordy  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  AbsohMon^ 
And  In  the  order  of  the  vii^tation  of  the  sick,    the  minister  iii  likewis*- 
directed  to  move  the  sick  person  to  make  a  Special  Cvn/eesion  of  his  kna^ 
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ifjl^fed^his  conscience  troubled  with  un^  xoeighfy  matter*  I|i  the  Second*  4 
F^artof.Xiie  Sl^KQiojifrOii  Rop;>ntafice,.in  the  2d  Book  of  lianulk>8<.  a}k 
pfHHited  to  be  readfii^  Churches,  in  ihi«  time  of  Queen  Elizat^eth,  and. 
fkronounofid  ^7.  one  .of  the  Thirty-uine  Articles,  to  contain  g(>4l^  trnd 
^ioic$o9*fi  doctrim^  the  same  practice  is  declared  to  be  proper  in  so;na 
(^r^ttmstaiiide««  Of;  the  great  number  of  Protestant  Theologiaotf^  wba 
Iflve  vi;iiit^  in  farottr  of  Private  Coofessioa  in  particular  cases,  I  sliall 
Plileet  tW0,  whose  authority,  whether  we  consider  the  high  rank,  which 
they  held  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  their  acknowledged  abilities  suid 
{earuiug,  sau^t  certainly  be  allowed  to  hare  great  weight.  The  divines  to- 
iphook  I  allu^e^  are  those  two  \cry  learned  and  respectable  dignitaries, 
])r.  TillotsoB,  Ar<:hbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  3harpe,  Archbishop 
C^  YarJi.  The  former  of  whom,  in  his  .107th  SeriQon,  has  these  remark*^ 
4^e  words  :..<;i^. /or  mif  confessing  our  sins  to  PieHj  both'  Scripture  and 
reason  do  in  some  measure  recommend  and  enjoin  it.  And  the  Utter,  i^ 
language  still  more  forcible,  inculcates  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  Seventh 
Sermon  of  the  7th  volume  of  his  works.  JVo  one  Protestant^  says  that 
©roinont  Prelate,  a<!far  as  ue  can  judge  bi/  the  public  declarations  of  their 

Jfaithy  i»  against' Private  confession,  I^^a-i/,  they  arc  so  fur  from  boing 
against  it^  that  thejif  advise  it  and  recommend  it  in  sundn/  casds^  as  a  moit 
excellent  instrument  of  repentance.  l*'rom  the  authorilios  which  1  har^ 
cited  it  appears,  that  the  main  difference  between  the  principles  of  the  Pro* 
testant  and  Cathotie  Church  on  the  subject  of  Private  Confession,  isthis, 
that  whereas  the  former  judges  it  to  be  expedient  in  sotne  cases ^  the  latter 
declares  it  to  be  a  duty  of  indispensable  ofrligafion^  whenever  a  person^ 
irhdse  conscience  labours  under  the  guilt  of  heinous  sin,  which  is  called 
Biortal,  is  able  to  hare  recourse  to  it.  But  if  the  rite  be  in  itself,  as  tht 
linohymous  writeY  pretends,  iniquitous  and  abominable,  the  practice  of 
it,  instead  of  being  deemed  in  some  cases  expedient  and  salutary,  should 
4>e  rejected  in  cYcry  case  as  unlawful  and  intolerable.  Thus  has  this  in. 
considerate  m«in,  in  attempting  to  inculpate  the  Catholic  Religion  and  its 
ministers,  incautiously  involred  his  own  Church,  together  with  its  most 
Tcnerable  prelates  and  diyines,  in  the  ^ame  imputed  guilt. 

^'  Such,  my  dear  Sir,  are  sometimes  the  consequences  of  that  <»>ntracted 
bigotry,  that  vulgar  prejudice,  and  despicable  il liberality  to  whicii  you  are 
i^nown  to  entertain  so  decided  an  antipathy.  The  good  etl'ecls  of  Private 
^Confession,  whatever  the  anonjnious  Author  may  think,  arc  great  and 
numerous.  Through  its  means  sinners  .ire  oftentimes  reclaimed,  ih^ 
^iftlioted  are  consoled,  enemies  are  reco«ciled,  property  is  rfcstored  to  its 
Tight  owner,  and  reparation  made  to  injured  character.  Arid  were  the 
author  of  the  letter  and  narrative,  which  1  have  uodcrtakcn  to  refute,  a 
member  of  that  church  on  which  ho  has  bestowed  such  a  profusion  of 
illiberal  abuse,  he  may  rest  assured,,  that  no  clergyman,  of  the  Catholic 
persuasion  would  grant  hiii>  absolution^  nnie>s  he  would  consent  to  make 
a  retractation  of  the  scandalous,  unfounded,  and  unjust  charges,  by  which, 
Avithont  .the  smallest  degree  of  provocation,  he  has  attempted  to  injuna 
Ikh  peaceable  and  unoti'cnding  ncii^libour  in  the  estimation  of  the  puhlic,, 

•As  to  what  he  has  asserted  respecting  the  dark  schemes',  the  tyrannic 
•power,  and  the  alarming  inf!uencc  of  Popish  priests,  the' imputations  aiv 
really  too  ridiculous  ai*.d  absurd  to  deserve  notice,  i  shall  therefore 
•roivclnde.  this  lon^:  epistle,  by  observing  to  you,  that  you  may  judge  of 

'  jthe  accusalionik  which  are  frcqucatly  adduced  against  the  Catholic  Church 

And 


MUc^ilaneous.  tSi 

«Dd  itaiadUreniii  from  the  spedmeu  which  has  becsn  given  on  the  present 
M^cuiiMQ ;  U»e  geoeraUiy  of  \vbich9  if  duly  examined,  i^puldbc  found  to 
he  equally  deroid  of  foundation  with  those  which  I  hs^re  used  my  e%* 
deavoers  to  refate.  I  remaiiiy  dear  Sir; 

,    :<7Mflir)  *  Yours  ver^  sincerely, 

January  ^h,  1807.  ^r*  W|tS£|^B« 

Remarks  on  Sfiakspear^* 
Sitt,  •• 

IF  at  any  time  you  should  happen  to  have  a  page  or  two  of  your  Vain* 
'able  miscellany  undcToted  to  more  important  matter,  and  shall  think  tht 
following  remarJcs  on  our  great  bard  and  his  commentators  wordiy  of  iii« 
Bcrtion,  I  shall  bo  glad*  to  see  them  occupy  the  vacant  space.   Shakspeatv 
^certainly  is  overlaid^  and,  as  Steetens  observes,  m  one  of  his  notes^ 
*^  Ipselates  penitus  congesto  corpore:" 
It  is,  however,  his  merit  that  has  brought  this  inconvenience  npoii 
Jiim,'  since  every  one  wishes  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
elucidate  an  author  who  gives  such  general  pleasure,  and  who  so  well  de- 
serves that  illustration  which,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  variation  of  our  language,  is  become,  in  a  great  degree,  necessary. 

The  edition  from  which  1  quote  is  that  of  1803,  Twent^-one  FoUrngs 
8vo !  !         .  *  .  ^ 

Should  these  remarks  be  thought  worthy  ^our  acceptance,  If  hall  dcou 
eionally  offer  a  continuation  of  them*         I  am,  Sir,  '  * 

Your  obediei^t  servant, 
.    London^  1806^  '  SiovA. 

Jlcmarks  on  the  Tempest,  antt  on  some  of  the  Notes  of  SHAXSPBAai^V 

Commentators* 
Tempest^  Act  1,  Scene  1,  Note  1,  P.  5,  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that 
this  naval  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  the  first  example  of  ss^Uors'  language  09;- 
hibited  on  'the  stage.     In  '^  Hycke-scorner,"  (spe  Hawkins's  Qrigin  pf 
^he  £ngli;fh  Pfama,  vol.  i.  p.  87,)  we  m^et  \yith  this  ^sag^ : 
''  Ilycke-Scomer 
Ale  the  helmo  ale  ver  shot  of  vere  sayle  vera^ 

Frewyll. 
Cockes  body,  herke,  he  is  a  shyppe  01^  the  see,?' 
See  also  Pr.  104,  105  of  th^  same  volume: 

^^  As  leakif  as  qn  unstaiiched  zscnch,  [  Unsianchedf  Steevens  it 
willing  to  believe,  mesmn  incontinent.  Probably  it  does ;  and  not  that 
only,  l^ut  a  wench  suffering  the  consequences  of  incontinency,  afflictedi 
with  a  gonorrhcea,  and  therefore  leaku.  So  stanch,  is,  actively,  to  hinder 
from  running^  and  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  cease  from  running.  See  St. 
.  Xuke,  vi^.  44-     ^^  And  immediately  her  issue  pf  blood  stanclied^^  ins. 

Act  2,  Scene  1,  '^  ft  (sleep)  seldom  visits  sorromJ'^      [  Dr.  Young 
'  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  l)is  recollection,  in  the  opening  of  his 
^ight  Thoughts : 

——-—"  Balmy  Sleep 


-  the  wretched  he  forsakes, 

^wift  PA  his  down  pinions41ics  from  woe, 
And  li|;lits  oa  Uds  Unsullied  with  a  tear." 


Act 


iM  Mhcellanepuf. 

Act 4,  P.  145,  "  Someltme.''  f  Tb  addition  to  StecTens's  not©  at 
40ie  bottom  bf  thif  page^  it  mkf  be  observed,,  that  in  Jonmi's.  fiaoDtKohpeir 
Tstr,  WiawHe  «4kt  tbeci/^p^^/^,  ^^Jl^ir  ni»w,,  Lme^tingf  imtrAom 

•itedi'ti>»-  •  ••      •  -   --•  .-•    '     •     ■'    • 

Act 5y  P.  162.     ^^-^^^Novaliihcilessingif 

Of  a  ^ladfaihBr  cainpoifs  thee  adouL^*     [Psalm  XX«&  10» 
•*  Mef^  shiill  compm  himabouL**  t     -    v'.     • .  ^ 

Act  i>,  P.  16S.     ^^  iii>  wo^^»>  ggf  a-witch;  and^ine  3o  strong 

That^  could  contrqul  ike  ^noouj  makefiojss  and  ebbs*** 
plla  rductantem  eunrii  iHaducere  Idnam,  , 

^  TWO  «£lfTf.BMKN    OF   YEROXA. 

^    Act  3,  Sconce  1,  P.  210. .  <'  ilozip  /io»,  Sit\f.$fiJuU  are§em  reaitomng 

,witk  ,yomr$eif9''  ^  [  Dr.  Johnson  wexy  .jttsily..eap|:u(is  nso^/ti/i^  l^  c/m- 

jMiTim^)  talking^  and  sayt^  it  is  «n  luliaoistu*  >  it  may  bejBO,  buCllns 

vord  k  frequeotiy  Httcd  in  this  sense  bothinihc.Oid.iind  3i[cw  Tnttamcnt* 

Take  one  example  only ;  8t.  .Luke  v^<t'i.  >•  VVhat  iy^iM>n»ye  (^toXoyfJio^) 

In-yonr  hearts r*      Messrs.  St^-.e?en!k,  .iicn\€syy  .awd..  espc^iatiy  iUalone, 

.  kave  shown  in  their  BOteSy  that  Shakspuare^  tMiOsciihe  words  of  Bn.Gaias^ 

^'  has  piray  bis  Pible  veil/'  having  not  only  trsuisfcrred  raany-otits^beau* 

'lynl.seiitMientS)  bi»t  aUo.mach  of  its  peculiar.  piiMtieology» 

JLU  Sf  Scene  l»  P«  ^3&.  ,     f^  /icfl(p  in  j^our  head 

A  pack  of  sorroz99yjtchkk  wuJLd  presn  yon  dozsn^ 
Being  unpreventcdy  to'j/oui'  iimeless  grave***  • 
^is  it  improbable  that  Sbaksjieare  hero  had  nm  his  recollection  the- pa* 
Hietic  expostulation  oi  Jaco|»9  (Ocn..KUi^  SS.}  ,  ^^  Tkcn  shall  ye  brinf 
down  vy  ^ay  hairs  ^ifh  ^orrnxs  to  /he  grave.'^ 

Act«,  Scene  I,  P.  243.  *«  What  lets."  [Ler/  (or  AiJwfer  wiw  Tery 
common  in  onr  author's  ti^e.  ^*  We  are  sore  let  and  kindred."  4th  S. 
'in  Adv.  liturgy.  Onb  of  Archbishop  Craamer*s  injunctions  is,  <^  con* 
coming  thft  Letiere  or  Uitidtrers  of  the  Word  of  God." 
'•  Act  5^  Scene  I,  ^ P.  24 5.  Phaeton^  &c.  [Might  not  Shakspearo 
kattr  found  ^' this  scrap  of  mythology''  (see  Steevens's  note,)  in  Uold* 
\xif%  translation  of  Ovid  ? 

Act  4,  Scene  4,  P.  289.  Such  a  coi^ttr'd  periuig.  •  [Thi«  "  adscitjU* 
ms  ornament*'  is  mentioned  among  other  articles  of  women's  dress^  under 
sts  original  title  ***  pf^rruqaC)^  m  hence  "  periwig"  is  derived,  by  Beft 
Jonson,  in  his  Epicjcne,  Act  1,  Scene  1.  ^^  is  it  for  us  to  see  their  Per- 
mkesput  on,  their  false  teeth,"  &c.  ^<  I  once  followed  a  rnde  fellow  into 
A  chamber,  where  the- poor  madam,  for  haste,  and  troubled,  snatch'd  at 
her  Perrukc,  to  corej;  her  iKlldness,  and  put  it  on  the  wrong  way.''  1 
Ibave  not  Whalley's  edition,  and  canuot,  therefore,  tell  whether  it  has 
keen  remarked  that  these  speeches  of  true- wit,  as  well  as  many  others  of 
1^,  are  transilat^d  from  Ovid.     Art.  Amal.  Lib.  iit. 

Act  4,  Scene  4,  P.292  Uniteeing  etfcs.  [  *'  lij^efj  have  they,  but  they 
jee  not.**  (Pslam  cxv .  5.1  ^^  ikcause  they  seeing  see  not:'  (Matth.  xiii. 
U.)  S. 

To  the  most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Caktbabuet. 
Mat  IT  pi.Eik«rTouB  GnAcv,  — 

MlixN  in  povi^r  are  perpetually   subjected    to  applications  and  ad* 
£roin  the  needy  aaid  Ibe  sfeculaiiie  part  of  mankiad.*   To  him  who 
-••        •■     ..«-       ...         ^«ik»^  con^ 


|{EK>d^i«lid'to¥)*6liarg*4he  eTif^-^  tiarikirtd  ninrt^lona  Wtlnofit  Mtettnfiril 
«tf ¥{de  #|fit<i< fkul^  proceed ^fM>fl|  alTtf'4ial&i»»%<m  cAmtcc.    But  toUH-wbit 


vi«#*$  irho  thtfiki,  dtot<efev)r.^c^  lie  141101  dio«ld'to«gaii»to4  Mlf^.li 
^oiAot^  hfo^pi^^te  Mtlirtilrf  j  tA  Mai^^llf/  «»tt.  •eMmt  «)|»m|  Jm  y«fsi 
^  his  Ifmef'  thiH  lii  nidt  imiti6«llatof  MMttec^  (^i^4Jbe,l«iftMfli^  Jrf9 
office,  will  be  considere^^ar  lwp«rafM4lP^4A£  obtrviire,  and  vtfl.:to 
<^shttBied'M^^'%^fci«'Uil6aaihdP<m^^e^  nicely  balanced  m^Kmgt 
tiMB'ceiiseqiicikie  )«iad  4]ie  interest  of  >tiie  persom  (wb^maisfea:  the  ay 
plication.  With  the  fullest  ccmvi^tion  that  your  Grace  does  nol-bdoa^ 
to  this  latter  class,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  intmsioa  ;  eonfideat 
that  you  will  listen  to  ia^  with  jlatifente^VM^li^tolnsider  with  atteatioa 
what  I  may  have  to  say ;  and,  a^'far  as  you  are  able,  promote  the  cor« 
rectiOB  of  evils,  although  they  may  be  pointed -out  io^'o^by  aaano* 
nymons  correspondent,      i  >.*••  ^  ^  r.-  .    \      .    .  =   . 

When  I  disclaim  all  pretensfon'f^-dileo^ries'wliltih-lnt^e  escaped  the 
penetration  of  other  i^j  14  H^^H^  fts  >te*'tht  inV^ltion  of  remediet  f«r 
abuses  which  no  other  i)rtAi*f»aA*liiftd^t)«(<^'<t.>.^act(y^o^'ap)iI)r,  your  Graes 
nay  justly  demand  injr  rea^feiis^for  t^is  puMtc  addresi;  they  arebrieMj 
these:  To  act  the  parl*>of  Hl'll^ettlbr^fie<•^,  not tsid4dtsd  to  yonr  Grace, 
but  through  yon  to  ih^^cooimaliityat  hirge;  to  peiliMut's^me  abases  wtA 
^regularities  in  the  £cc)esiastioaK  Fality.,  wbitih  eye^y  p^e  sees^  whidi 
e^ery  one  laments,  which  every  one  nishes  to  be  corrected,  and  yet 
which  no  one  attempt  ^to  cerrect ,  And  >et.th^y.afi)  >!^hat  all  arecoa. 
eemed  to  correct,  and  w)pit  ^i  mar  esnst  in  correcting.  If  these  6un|p 
are  not  corrected  and  ameiiiied^  and  tBat  t»peeilili^  it  h  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  finally  bring  down,  upon  us  that-  destrurtiou,  whicb^  to  everjr 
serious  mind,  appears  to 'be  sus*])«uded  over  our  lu5a(U« 

Your  Grace  must  be  well  aware,  that. even  men  in  the  hi|h  stattonsof 
life  are  not  always  able  to  reform  thoce  irregularities,  which  they  may  sea 
and  lament  fivery  ml'iMer^  the  <J^spd,  fvain  the  Primate  to  tha 
Caiate,  most  frequent^  hM^e(uM«k*ligo00  the  severe- aiertificatioB  of  feaU 
ing  his  own  inability  in  th^^rcpp^L  it  rcqsices  a  atrikig  and  geaeral 
anion  Jto  correct  long  staadiagrabiises.  A^arnnton^i' not  of  power  oofy, 
bot  of  judgment  also,  ^^liwt  M^ith  the  tare<  the  wheat  be  rooted  Hp.** 
Now  such  addresses  as  this;  andi the  folhywlng  ones,  whseh  I  hope  to  ttova 
the  honour  of  ■ialpfng,'.t)iroagh  Hiaaiediam  of  yaur  Graee,  though  the/ 
Biay  aot  immediately  -affect  ^eir  object,  yet  Vill  they  front  time  to  tiaia 
serve  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  may  eventually  succeed  hf 
r^ctiUoa.  "   '  ' 

As  loyal  motiyei,  and  fhe  pi^cuTiar  ea<t  of  the  times  hare,  no  doabt^ 
restrained  many  a  firtuous  pen  from  holding  up  to  publle  view  the  abo« 
aunable  conduct  of  sdtbe  persons  of  exalted  rank,  lest  they  should  be  tha 
ineaoe  of  fanning  into  ffame  the  jei  glowing  embers  of  sedition ;  so  Che 
fear  of  affording  if  trmmph  to  the  enemies  of  our  religious. establishment^ 
has  Bo^oubt  prerbnted  many  from  urging  the  necesut/ 4f<-*I  will  not 
sa^  reform,  btffamendm^&t.  It  by  no  meatus  fotlo^rs,  ttiat  by  acknow« 
MtgiDg  the  eustence  of  some  irregularities  we  shall  thereby  concede  anjr  ^ 
thio{  ia  ottf  adreriariei.    Whaterer  partakes  of  huinaiiityy  niut  partafca 

of 


if  frnperfection.  Tht  Imraali  body  may  We  sdme  defecb,  wJitcli,  it 
eorrectcd  in  titate)  ixS$j  tmtber  kg  are  tl^'Tti«l.^ftrt8?«f  die-4$aiitUiftio|if- 
ter  tlia  .beauty  and.  symeiry  of  ihe  person.  .Intem]wm4e..S€iU  in  the 
^iise  of  religion,  *like^Yery  other  species  of  inteinperfiiHDey  fliust  be  ^f^ 
in  its  cdnseqaences.  It'fis  my  intentioa  to  addons  your  Qrace,  from  time 
toiiitDe;  on  eecIe8iAB>Joat  persons  ail4  places.  V^bile  -I.expf^  myself 
%ith. calmness. and  moderati^in  on  tke$e  subjects,  and  witb  tjiat  deference^ 
and  respect  vbtck  are  due  to  yow  Ovt^^  public  aQd^prirojte  character, 
I  shall  hope  te  gain  from  yoar«Gfaee  n*  patient  hearings  .and  from  the 
pnblic  at  lacg^,  that  co4»iieratim  and  .assi^npe  which  it  ir  my  object  to* 
obtain.  I  have^  the  honour  to  bis, 

.You  A  Grate!«  jnost  obedi^^t  arrant, 
r  Wolves^  Jan.  3,  180^.  Fekdwic  0b  Covkcct^. 

%HK  nXATB  ov  buomapahts.    .      *•  t  «.    • 

•  WAS  it  a  dream  that  o*er  me  came  I 

As  late  upon  my  ceuch  I  lay  ;  .     .  ^^ 

^;         MOe^fiirdwith  a  prophetic  flame^ 
')       ,       ,^d  Fancy  but  th^  trutii  ppnrtYsgr  ?,  .... 

'.  ^    Methought  I  stood  transpofted;^    .. 
..St.,^  \     A wJdst  Moraria's  ^eld^  of  war, ...   , . 
ii<.   Whdpe,  by  the  bated  tyrant  of  the  world, 
^..»       Ambitiim's  bloody  standard  was  uofuri^i,  .,\  .    ,         , 

'T was  closing  day.  and  sinking  fast, ^  '..     -, 
/  The  Sun  with  ))ailid  orb  dcclih'd;     '" 

.    '  Swift  to  the  horizon  scuiBidipg  past,   " 

The  scatt^r'd  cloatt*$  dbejHi  thi  wind : 
Porteiitous  lightnings -flash'd — (He  west    '  * 

"*  "      '  Seemed  wlfli  a  lurid  fadiance  drcss'd^*' 
"While  here  and  there  an  ebon  cloud  titifoil'd 
ItSr  giant  forirt  cast  in  fantastic  inotrld. ' 

< JVIi^*d  sounds  of  horror. fiU^ih»oik>; 

'     The  battle'*  dread  i>|ldiapreraiUd; 
Tile  yells  of  fury' and  d^ipaiisy 

'£he  groans  of  death  my  oac.assaiPdt.: 
.  But  soon  til' exulting  Tibtor's  9hout ;  V    .   ' 

f  Joyful  proclaini'd  the  tottal  rout*  *. 

Still  deeper  sounds  of  warlike  triusuph  rtse^  *      * 

^^  Europe  rejoice,  for  I^uonaparte  ilies,'* :    . 

Sudden  methought  his  form  appearM 

Swift  rushing  o'er  the  shad'wy  glade  ;  . 
Now  was  his  brow  commanding  rear'd. 
And  now  he  shrunk  as  if  dismay'd.    s 
Fafc  from  pursuing  foes  at  length, 
Ifis  trembling  sinews  lost  their  stre^ifl^^Ji  >    ,     . 
And  as  a  rocky  glen,  his  footsteps  found, 
Overcome,  he  sank  exhausted  on  tbc  grounds 
■:^  ■.•-•..-,  .       It 
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It  cbaoc'd  a  riRed^^fcak-laiy^ar,  T:? 

( Onc^-.the  priiufi  wj^rch  DCtbe^voodt) 
Whose  vjg'rous  roots  fi^cjnany.ajcar 

Fpna,  'gaiiiet  HkQwiuUy'  stbruis  bad  stood : 
Prostrate,  at  leagt^  th^  lalLsa  truak^ 
.  As  prone  the  hatr^  t|rraii£^^un](^ 
(His  splendor  faded^  andfbis  f\ozy  i(cd) \    , -' 
Became  ^  j)iUuvF  foxhUtlirobVi^g  head* ,  \  ^ 

'-^  ^  Distorted  and  broken  «lofail)e«aca««i "        :  > 

Deep  horrors  lab'ring  at  his  bre&st: 
Convulsiye  s^atHB&ianjo^'^r  Jj^  fraoie^ 
As  by  some  inward  fiend  possess'd. 

f        ^5    ".*!    !<;/A»dJi^l.-l)^w  his  half  j)los'A.ej|«» '^^7^' 

I  '.♦     ^' Som^(^/eadfMi  Tiyuu.;|eeiAs  to-ri«j&--- ,    "^^'^    .      ,^ 

>  .  '  nA  t;rain  pf^fj^.cied'i'ormsthat/slovv'Iy  n^             .  ^^^     ,^ 
'. .  :;.fA%igtt»It.to  coijBCiience  holds  tjie  faitJiTul  glas*. i^ '  *  / V 

•'     ''     '         '  First  Jaffa's'jYrtirdfei^d  teodl»  api^ar^  ... 

tVoni'S^ia's  cbasttfceir spirits  come,   .  -  ..  '  .    .       7 
T6stV?ke'ihc^ryrant'S'K«Sirt*wtkafte»i.*.  .i       f  ;»«  .    ,1 
..,     /-"- ^"'fdWfeC  hi^iliQp;*/ to  seal  his  doom- 

'  Each  as  he  pass'd  indignant  fro wn'd,.*v'w.-: :  .H'*   'K'» 

And  pointing  shew'd  his  mortal  wound  ; 
-^  Not  gain'd  in  hont^OTBWnrsr^ 

But  giv'n  by  treachery's  hand  more  cruel  far. 

Next  Gallia  came,  thy  hapless  bands, 
•     '•  •  I%^t  praHid  ahadt'sskkw  stalkiifi^l  V/  nc'.l 
In  Tain  on  Egypt's  burning  sands, 
-  Ty rani !  To^  th^  th^  4*1^  t6/dmi<  ATl^a 
Wh^n  sickness  rag'd,  un/^rateful.^^*  ,,1  tti^ 
Thy  hcllifih  hands  prepared  rplict|     .  >^ 

The  conscious  tyrant  starts — his  ej'^-SalfiPrdli^^*^ 
\  Airt;^crror.9tnick,  ttinyiT<Mil  ilraj^ai>o^^.A)cHH4i 

Thed  pass'd  with  sjftoand  solemn  gait, 

D'Cnghien,  thy  fo ^Uy 'murder 'd  shade  ; 
Victim 'sitike  of  fea(r  an«4  ^t^^-,  ;  *  ^ 
As  birth  idoru'd,  and  nonour  swiy'd  J 
^*  '•         '  Venwnties, 'Ajr.  ddrk^  ilir^omitt'd  wboi    ■  '  .t  •  v!?  >» 

-  Beheld  the  dreadful  deed  dfitlJloQd  ^  v  *  /  v  .;  :  •  :..# 
But  Ga4!ia  dar'd^o*  /he«  JIlM  JtetaU'look,  .  -  ^  •  -  :  :  :t 
And  foceign  hands  the.  Buitdlious.kyel  took^  _  ^ ' 

Last  tothetad  procesaio&catfv^'.  t  r  :.i   .       -  {  >' 

«(That  memofy's  horrid  pepcil  dp^ir>) »      ^  ,    .  .  ..^ 

A  yoiUh  already  kna\?n  tu  fame,  *  ,fj^  ^  ^-^ 

And  dear  to  Briton's  valiant  crew. 
The  Temple's  blood-stain'd  walls  can  tell 
The  direful  secret  how  he  fell ; 
What  base  assassin  dealt  the  deadly  blowj 
ThatLud^  alas!  the  captive  hero  low* 
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A  ttoufiLiii  horfIA  torture  tear, 
'   Be  itirtB  from  ileeft  b/HelVpoueis*!!, 
And  ruh^i  on,  bo  knows  not  where* 
Bo  trcMidi  the  roe1(y  vetge  of  death, 
The  deafening  t|^rrent  foams  beneafii ; 
Boadlong  he  falls  intdst  the  vwfil  rOar 
Of  olemtBtii^  mudHnki  $o  rken^mote.  Q, C. 

to  nx  ttxvpit» 

TB£aboTewasii?ritteripribrtofhofMa  htMe  of  Aofterfitz  ^  at 
the  elose  of  the  year  1S05,  and  Irhen  better  tilings  were  hoped  for. 
Thonghf  uhappUy  for  mankind,  the  accpmpSshment  seeM  faf  off,  yet 
as  the  Qfeam  Is  most  cernunty  in  strict  sympathy  wMi  the  feelings  of 
every  mafi  in  Great  Britaio,  and  flmoet  eTecy  man  in  En^rope,  yon  nay, 
perhaps,  think  it  (Ootiiini^ortji^  of  appearing  in  the^  pages  of  die  Anti* 
Jaoobin^  which  ha^o  over  been  devoted  to  theiaixecration  of  the  tyrant* 

I  am.  Silt,  your  homble  aervaat, 

10th  Jan.  1807.  G.C. 


EPIGRAM  on  Too  deceased  ^taietmen. 
Non  WitiaKAar,  not  Doyxk,  sed  Feriim  loquitur* 

BRITANNIA'S  boaiit,  her  glory,  and  her  pride^ 
Pitt  ite  his  country's  sertice  liv'd  and  died ; 
Finn] jT  xfMlv'd  at  length  like  Pitt  to  do, 
AMUBtvet,  to  eerre  Us  couptry-^FQi^.died  too* 


TO  qORRBSPONDEirnt. 

I<  The  U6  IVMridetia,  and  (he  Statns  qno,"  shall  certainly  appear  in 
^  neit  Number ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  farther  communica- 
iHoiis  from  the  same  inteUigenC  and  able  correspondent 

./i<^"— ■**■  I  11 1  ■    »    ■  ii    ■  ■  I  >   I ,  ■ 

*  Tbe  recent  defeat  of  the  tvraat  in  Poland^  will,  we  intst,  tend  to 
Mdixe  the  wA^t*$  'bopes^  at  least,  it  will  give  an  add^aal  interest  to 
Usi^ooas. 


ANTl.JACofii;]Sr 
Review  and  Magazine, 


<^.  <$-c.  <!§•<?» 

tor'MARCH,   180^ 


Qni  Tcut  itte  pi'ndent  doit  se  t^sourenir 
De  ne  promettre  rien  qa'il  no  paisse  tenir. 


ORIGINAL  '.CRITICISM. 


Letters  to  a  Younft  XMtly,  in  which  the  'pyfiet  and  Character  of 
Women  are  comtdered,  chiefly  mth  a  rrferfsnce  to  prevailing^  Opt- 

.  nions.  By  Mrs.  West,  Author  of  Letters  to  a  Yo^i^  M«v  &c. 
:}  vol.     12mo.    Pr.  U62.    Longman aodCo.     1806. 

^V^HE  duties  and  chamcter  of  women  are-subjecta  of  such  vaat  im- 
poitaoce  to  society^  whether  regarded  in  a  religious^  a  mofal>  or 
a  political  point  of' view^  that  every  author  who  directs  his  mind  to 
a  consideration  of  thetn  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  But  what* 
ever.  subject  Mrs.  West  undertakes  to  ditfcuss^  musty  independently  of 
the  interest  naturally  attached  to  it^  derive  an  adventitious  consequence, 
from  the  justly  acquired  celebrit]^  of  the  author.  That  celebrity,  aris« 
iiig  out  of  strong  talents,  judiciously  exerted,  and  sound  principles, 
properly  applie^j  iinposes  a  duty  upon  critics,  to  examine  all  her  pro* 
ductjons  with  a  severely  scrutinizing  eye ;  that  no  beauty  may  pass  on- 
d^Qvered,  find  no  defect  escape  unexposed.  In  order,  then,  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  as  far  as  we  afe  able,  we  shall  make  each  of  the  three 
voluaies  before  us  the  subject  of  a  ^parate  article.  Oa  an  attentive 
NO.  cv.  VOL,  XXVI.  P  *      ^  perusal 
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perusal  of  the  first,  to  which  our  present  comments  will  be  limited,  we 
have  found  not  a  little  to  commend  m  the  matter,  and  very  mudi  to 
censure  in  the  manner.    This  volume  contains,  a  prefatory  address,  in 
which  the  author  a8S]gn3  her  reasons  for  writing  the  present  work ;  and- 
five  letters.    Tb^  first  of  the  letters  contains  a  sketch  of  th^  design ; 
the  second,  treftts  «f  die  otigitfiat  destination  of  vr^men ;  the  third, 
of  the  change  of  mam^ers  in  the  middle   classes;   the  fourth    re- 
lates to  absurdities  and  licentiousmjfss  among  women  of  fashion,  a  co* 
pious  iftid;  almost  an  eichaustless  tlieiyie;  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
pecuRaf  noliOhidfCiphin,  form  the  subject  of  the  flfth.'  Out  itaders 
will,  probably,  be  disposed  to  inquire  what  the  last  of  these  topics  can  - 
have  to  do  with  the  duties  or  diaracfer  of  women  ?  and  we  confess  our 
inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.     In  her  first 
letter  Mrs.  West  expatiates,  with  great  tnith  and  equal  feeling,  on  an 
evil  which  we  have  long'  deplored,  and  to  which  we  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  direct  the  public  attention. 

5^  The  society  which  young  women  who  are  devoted  to  a  life  of 
fashionable  amusement  frequently  meet,  creates  a  species  of  danger  which 
in  the  present  times  is  most  truly  alarming.    The  unblushing  effrontery 
with  which  women  of  doubtful  or  lost  character  obtrude  themselves  upon 
j)ublic  notice,  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in,  that  was  ^ 
unknown  to  our  ancestors  (except  perhaps,  [^ceriatnfy']  in  a  profligate 
reign,)  and  strongly  demonstrati?e  [^demonstraici]  that  (he  out. posts  of 
female  honour  are  givQ^  up.     What  can ,  ippre  tend  to  debase  the  purit/ 
of  virtue,  and  to  enfeeble  the  stainAty  of  principle,  than  to  find  that  a 
notorious  courtezati  retains  all  the  distinctions  due  to  unspotted  chastity ; 
nay,  even  to  see  her  pointed  out  as  a  most  engaging  creature,  with  a  truly 
benevolent  heart ;  while  all  retrospect  of  her  flagitious  conduct  i$  prevented, 
hj  the  observation,  that  we  hare  nothing  to  do  with  people's  private  cba* 
racter  ?    Can  we  winder,  that,  shice  the  age  k  became  so  libetnly  profli«> 
$aey  should  not  fe)el  the  necessity  of  being  guarded  in  its  tnmsgressions  ? 
^  a  we  tarn  from  these  flagrant  violations  of  divine  and  humui  laws, 
^hich  eren  the  grossest  deptavity  eannot  justify,  nor  the  most  subtb  so- 
phistry  palliate;  may  we  not,  in  the  licensed  freedom  of  modern  manners, 
tnB6e  matay  deviation;  from  recUtude  and  delicacy  ?    To  what  Ascription 
of  conduct  must  we  refer  that  marked  attention  which  married  women 
periiiitfrom  fa^tonabie  libertines  f  Is  it  compatible  with  any  of  the  pe« 
caltirtmits  of  the  matronly  charocter,,  prudence,  decorum,  oad  consis- 
tencgr  ?  What  is  Ihat  mode  of  dress,  which  they  sanction  by  their  example, 
tiie  expense  to  which  they  devote  their  fortunes,  or  the  amusements  to 
which  th^y  sacrifice  their  time?    A  young  woman  who  now  adventures 
into  the  labyrinth  of  life,  has  mpre  to  tiM  from  the  seniors  of  her  own 
sex,  than  from  male  artifices :  the  Lovelaces  and  the  PoUexions  have  not 
indel^  totally  disappeared  Trom  the  circle  of  fashion ;  but  it  is  not  youth- 
ful beauty,  and  virgin  innocence,  that  n6V)  attract  their  pursuit.     While 
€he  sprightly  spSuS'ter  Walts  till  the  coquettish  wife  dtsmtsscs^  her  wmuMt 
'  Cecisb^o,  t^  yawn  out  an  unmeaning  compliment  to  the  immiture  attmo* 
Hens  of  nineteen^  shp  must  console  her  chagrin  by  xesblviog  to  talte  the 
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first  ofler  that  »he  can  meet  widi,  provided  the  creature  possesses^  Hie  re- 
qauiHes  of  wealth  and  fashion,  to  enabte  her  to  ro?enge  her  present  wrott^a 
on  the  past  generatioa  of  beauties,  and  ia  her  turn  to  triumph  ortr  tie 

This  is  a  melancholy,  but^  unhappily^  a  true  picture  of  modern  pro- 
fligacy^ as  displayed  in  the  coiidtict  of  females  in  those  particular  in- 
'Stances.  Though  the  remarks  be  general,  yet  the  mQSt  careless  ob- 
server of  public  manners  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  them  t©  in- 
dividuals. Often  'have  we  exclaimed  against  the  daring  attempt  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  virtue  and  vice^  by  the  admission  of 
vicious-  characters  into  virtuous  company.  The  practice>  however,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  age  be  it  said  !  still  continues  to  pnevail>  though  less 
so  in  the  particular  instance  which  extorted  our  strongest  animadver- 
sions^ than  formerly;  but  even  here^  the  amendment  has  proceeded  leys 
iirom  a  sense  of  shame  or  of  duty,  than  from  a  very  differeot.cavae  and 
motive.'  Tliis  is  an  evil,  the  cure  of  which  depends  more  on  women 
than  on  men;  and,  if  the  former  neglect  to  apply^the  remedy,  which 
they  hold  in  their  own  hands,  their  criminality  will  be  great  indeed. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  fault  may  >est  wholly  with  the  latter;  for 
we  have  heard  of  men,  who  have  been  base  enough,  either  from  vanity 
or  from  interest,  to  compel  thevr  wives  and  daughters  to  court  die  so- 
ciety of  a  prostitute  and  adulteress ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  same  men  woidd  connive  at  prostitution  or  adultery  in  their  daugh- 
ters and  wives ;  for  the  same  sordid  and  dishonourable  motive  w^ch 
leads  them  to  degrade  themselves  and  their  families,  in  the  one  i^istauce^ 
would  scarqely  fail  to  produce  a  ^milar  effect  in  the  other.  As  to  the 
licentious  demeanour  of  married  women,  it  is,  like  many  other  vicious 
practices,  an  imitation  of  the  French.  Eveiy  body  knows  that,  .ii;i 
France,  even  in  its  best  days,  the  marriage  tie,  generally  speakii^,  w«6 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  considered 
as^  dispensation  from  the  observance  of  virtuous  conduct,  and  as  a  li*- 
ceuse  for  systeniatic  profligacy.  From  a  more  polluted  source  it  could 
not  possibly  spring. 

In  this  letter  also  are  some  good  observations  on  the  effect  which 
the  kind  of  reading  (for  it  cannot  be  called  Mtudy )mo9t  in  vogue  has 
on  the  female  mind.  Many  of  them  imbibe  that  doctrine,  so  admint- 
bly  calculated  to  afford  nourishment  to  vanity,  the  doctzine  of  hunuu^ 
perfectibility;  others  read  only  to  kill  time :  and  firivolous  and  trifling 
as  they  will;  probably,  be  rendeted  by  devouring,  with  aridity,  the  ordi- 
.nary  trash  of  a  circulating  library,  we  agree  with  Mrs.  West  in  fJLvmf 
tbem  a  decided  preference  over  the  ''  petticosU  philosophist  wiio  aecks 
for  eminence  and  distinction  in  infidelity  and  scepticism,  or  in  the 
equally  monstrous  exlmvagancies  of  German  morality."  Precious 
wives  these  femle  philolopbists  would  make ! 

Ill  ih^  second  tetter  s«)||(rju<iiciou9  remarks  occur  on  thetfbicd  en- 
teilainment^^ 

P  2  «  Surely 
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-'.-:  ''f.rSuMly  it  18  in-eur  power  to  baetsh  from  tlic  stage, not  oaly  ^.hat  h 
offi^tiTe  to  decency,  [the  Itcentious  ^oiyg  of  Miss  Bailey ^  for  instatice,] 
butwh^it.isseductiyjQjto  ):)rincipje*  I  even  think  thiit  we  might  extend 
Oar  proscrfptiou  to  what  16  grossly  unnatural  and  absurdly  iuiprobable ; 
at  least  we  might  only  leave  d  suflicient  quantify  of  these  laUer  qualities 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  anU  relieve  the  sombre  effect  of  graver  scenes. 
I  have  no  austere  design  of  banishing  [to  banish]  wit,  or  even  broad  hn- 
.mour,  from  our  theatres.  The  laughable  equivoque,  and  all  the  extra- 
vagance  of  low  character  and  absurd  situation,  shall  retain  their  place : 
they  are  trnly  English,  a^d  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be  perfectly  inno- 
cent; I  only  declare  my  hostility  to  practical  jokes,  extravagant  grimace, 
irreyerent  allusions  to  sacred  subjects,  and,  above  all,  to  that  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  profane  swearing,  which  liberal  actors  alwjys  keep  at  hand  to 
snpply  the  mental  poverty  o(  necessitous  anthors.  I  enter  my  strongest 
protest  against  the  uit  of  an  oath ;  and,  niangrc  the  authority  uf  Sterne, 
I  even /doubt  its  benevolence,  Snrely,  the  ancient  expletivf  of  a  cough, 
^H"  an  application  to  the  cambric  handkerchief,  were  better  substitutes  for 
the  barrenness  of  the  author's  brains,  or  the  inattention  of  the  prompter. 
The  vocabulary  of  blasphemy  is, too  limited  to  permit  the  lover  of  novelty 
to  enjoy  his  darling  gratitication ;  and,  as  Acres  humourously  observes, 
^  Nothing  but  their  antiquity  renders  oaths  respectable.'  The  most  that 
•can  be  done  by  the  brightest  imagination,  is  to  ring  changes  upon  a  few 
M'orn-out  curses,  by  way  of  proving  its  supreme  contempt  for  tl»e  institu- 
tions and  religion  of  its  country,  [the  country  of  an  imagination  I J 
and  of  instructing  a  full  assemblage  ot  high-born  beauty  in  the  language 
of  Wapping  and  Billingsgate.  In  private  society,  the  presence  of  a  wo. 
man  is  considered  by  all  well-brcd  men  as  an  -insurmountable  resitralnt  on 
this  impious  propensity  :  does  the  number  of  the  offended  diminish  or  in- 
crease the  insult  ?  are  the  penalties  which  our  ancestors  wisely  imposed  on 
prophaneness  suspended  \x\  the  theatre?  These  reflections  arc  equally 
appropriate  to  those  species  of  literary  composition  to  whicTi  female  cog* 
ni^ance  or  dominion  extends.  My  steadily  opposing  and  limiting  the  cir. 
culation  of  what  is  reprehensible,  we  might  teach  authors  and  publishers 
to  feel  a  respect  for  public  morals." 

That  this  advice,  to  extend  the  censorial  powers  of  female*  over  the 
theatrical  and  literary  world,  may  be  followed,  we  heartily  wish.  Cer- 
tainly women  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  tniich  good,  in  this  respect,  as 
•iaoumberless  others  ;  and  they  who  feel  conscious  of  possessing  the 
power,  without  having  the  will  of  the  resolution  to  exercise  it,  have  a 
serious  weight  of  responsibility  cast  upon  them.  Adverting  to  ihosf 
female  assertors  of  the  rfflf^ts  of  women,  who  have  appeared  in  these 
lattr  times,  and  who,  in  their  ftirious  zeal  to  assert  imaginary  rights, 
have  wholly  lost  sight  of  real  duties,  our  author  observes : 

^'  Though  I  am  inclined  to  think  highly  of myown  sex,  (so  highly,  that 
I  fear  all  my  claims  in  their  behalf  will  not  be  readily  allowed,)  1  confers 
ihat  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Utopian  schemo  of  an  Amazonian  republic, 
whkh  is  not  hi  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  laughable.    My  conrictiou^ 

that 
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thit'wc  shenlcl  make'wre^chbd  g^jnerals,  patriots,  ^rtot  yrteicY^ptHtHoif  * 
snrety  ?}  politicians,  legislators,  arid  advocates,  proceeds  from«f/ij^iTieTer  ' 
haring  jci  seeir  a-prlYatd'family  weli  conducted,  that  has  b^en  subjected  ' 
to  femaie  asarpation.  Notwithstanding  any  degree  of  science  or  tadeoC 
wiiich  may  ;haffe  illuminated  the  fair  vicegerent,  the  awkward  situation  ofr 
the  good  man  in  the  corner  has  always  excited  jri^MIity^  and.  AwakeseA^ 
si(ch  pryi\>g  scrutiny  into  interior  arcangemoat^  as  has  nevef  failf d  tp  dis^^ 
coror  'something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Dcnmarjk.'  For,  alas  !  it  is  aot^ 
only  the  tcn^pcrament  of  our  virtues  which  indicates  the  necessity  xjX  our  . 
being  shielded  from  the  broad  glare  of  observation;  there  is,,  .generally ' 
speaking,  (and,  you  know,  Providence  acts  by  general  rules  both  in  the  . 
natural  and  moral  world,)  too  mlich  impetuosity  of  feeling^  quickness, of, 
determination,  and  locality  of  observation,  in  women,  to  enable  Vki  * 
I  Me?»i]  tt>  discharge  public  trusts  or  extenaiVe  duties,  with  propriety. 
The  warmth  of  our  hearts,  overpowers  \^oounieraHi]  the  ducGUty  of  oinrn 
judgments;  and,  in  our  extreme  desire  to  VLCtvertf  right,  we  want  for*! 
bcaratice  and  [the  spirit  of]  accpmmodatioa  *^  whigh  makes  our  best.de^ 
sig!is  gftcn  terminate  exactly  opposite  {oppositcl^'\'  to  what  wc  proposed*.. 
The  qualities  that  [whidi]  wc  possess  are  admirably  fitted  to  etiable^uftoi 
perform  a  second  part  in  life'9  concert;  but  when  wc  attempt  to44ld.lihef.> 
band,  aar  soft  notes  become  scrannel  and  discordant,  by  beiog'M|yiined«: 
beyond  their  pitch  ;  and  our  tremulous  melodies  cause  a  disgustia|f  dts>-t  ' 
sonanop,  if  they  attempt  to  (xverpower  the  bold  fuU  tones  of  ma«iy  har- 
mony, ifustqad  of  agreeably  filling  up  its  pauses,"  i 

Inhere  are  much  good  sense  and  plaip  truth  in  these  reflections^  iiowt 
ever  unpleasant  they  may  sound  iu  the  ears  of  a  Woolstoucroft^  a  Ro- . 
biiisoii>  or  a  .Hayes. 

The  subject  discussed  in'  the  third  letter  is  one  of  the  first  import-  * 
ance ;  as  a  change  of  manners^  which  tends  to  destroy  that  virtuous  dis- 
tinctioi)  which  the  middle  claAes  in  this  country  Imve  ever  enjoyed,  can- 
not be  viG*«i-cd  without  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  approaching 
rliin.  .  *'  The  middle  classes/*  says  Mrs.  West,  ^^  where  temperance^ 
diligence,  and  propriety  used  to  reside,  the  favourite  abode  of  rectitude, 
good  sense^  and  sound  piety,  have  undergone  a  change  within  the  last 
lifly  years  which  must  startle  every  considerate  mind;  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  women,  either  as  to  the  cause,  or  [as  to]  the  cure,  it  presents  a  topic 
demanduig  our  close  attention." 

The  first  cause  assigned  by  oiu"  author  for  this  alarming  change,  is 
tlie  vast  influx  of  wealth  in  tlie  commercial  world,  and  the  use  to, which 
that  wealth  is  applied.  The  citizen  vies  with  the  peer,  in  pomp, 
splendour,  and  expense ;  while  iiis  wife  and  daugliters  ape  the  females 
of  fashion.  Hence  the  distinctions  of  society  are  confounded ;  a  breach 
is  made  in  the  social  pyramid ;  and  tlie  whole  edifice  is  disfigured.     If 


I 


*  When  a  person  wants  a/Kommodation^  he  wants  to  be  accomtno* 
daivd  himself,  and  not  to  accommodate  others^  Which  Mrs*  West  meant 
tM  say,  Rbv. 

these 
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these  servile  imitatort  conttnae  to  thrive>  in  a  worldly  seaa/Bf  it  is  well 
if  the  spirit  of  imitation  do  not  extend  from  the  follies  to  the  vi^es  of 
their  superiors  r  and  if  their  resources  faii^  as  is  very  often  the.  case  in 
a  contest  between  the  precarious  profits  of  commerciai  specuIatiQi^ 
ahd  the  certain  returns  of  hereditary  wealthy  ruin  ensues,  and  the  daily 
phper»  proclaim  the  splendid  imprudence  of  bankrupt  folly. 

It  is  a  too  prevalent  ewl  in  these  classes  of  society  to  outlive  their 
neabsi  and  to  assume  an  appearance  and  a  mode  of  life  above  the 
siiuktioh  which  Aey  occupy.  Upon  such  extravagance,  and  its  effects, 
Mrt.  West  makes  many  pertinent  and  sensible  remarks.  The  follow- 
iiis  cOiltrast  between  the  sleep  of  the  peasant  and  the  restlessness  of 
fa^ion^s  devotee,  b  well  drawn.  ^ 

'*  ^  The  sleep  of  the  labonring  man  is  sweet/  says  the  inspired  pen* 
sum  ;  and  Barely  nothing  is  so  delightful,  as,  after  a  day  spent  in  the  peace-  * 
fal  ekercise  of  some  honest  calling,  to  sink  upon  oar  pillows,  conscious  of 
well-meant  endeavoars,  and  confiding  in  that  God  who  has  promised  to 
accept  them.  Fatigue  of  this  kind  never  Injures  the  animal  frame;  it  is 
repaired  by  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  the  mormng,  which  renews  the 
dBikahiHot  exertion,  r«rives  the  power  of  compliance.  The  fatigae  which 
arises  fram  excessive  dissipation  is  of  another  description.  The  exhausted 
body  has  lost  the  ability  of  resuscitation ;  the  clamour  of  music,  the  clash-  . 
ing  of  carriages,  assail  its  feverish  slumbers ;  the  maases  of  the  dance,  and 
the  gl^re  of  theatrical  scenery,  still  Hit  before  the  frequently  undosdl 
eyes  ;  the  passions  are  not  yet  calm  In  the  throbbing  bosom,  envy  enu* 
merates  ^e  ornaments  of  a  rival,  and  chagrin  dwells  upon  the  slight 
curtsey  of  an  opulent  acquaintance.  The  votiry  of  pleasure  rises  unre* 
freshed,  and  a  listless  yawning  morning  is  the  penalty  which  she  mast  pay 
to  natare  for  having  forced  her  beyond  her  ability.  Theiie  are  the  mo- 
ments that  engender  spleen  ^  the  dissatisfaction  that  [which]  she  feels  is 
averted  from  herself,  on  whom  it  onght  to  fall ;  but  as  she  really  is  un- 
happy, it  must  tix  somewhere.  Very  probably  she  will  discover  Ihat  her 
evening's  chagrin  was  owiug  to  her  husband,  who  either  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  go  out,  or  prevented  her  [from]  making  a  more 
pleasant  party,  or  restrained  her  expenses,  or  dropped  some,  harsh  ex- 
pression which  broke  her  spirits,  always  meek  and  tenderly  sensitive. 
Perhaps  the  children  are  troublesome,  cross,  humoursome,  and  want  more' 
attention  than  she  has  leisure  to  give  them  ;  or  perhaps  the  French  go- 
verness may  be  negligent,  the  Abigail  impertinent,  or  the  cook  tipsey. 
It  is  happy  when  the  disease  fixes  in  some  remote  part,  and  only 
prompts  tbe  sufferer  to  treat  her  family  with  a  detail  of  the  croel  usage 
that  [which]  she  has  undergone  ;  and  a  pathetic  explanation  Of  the  ex- 
treme hardship,  that  she,,  who  has  such  a  relish  for  pleasure,  should  nerer 
be  permitted  to  Usie  it.  Mistaken  creature  1  who  told  thee  that  this 
world  was  made  for  butterflies  ?  Call  me  not  too  severe,  nor  suppose  that 
I  overcharge  the  portrait ;  I  know  the  deprayity  of  the  human  heart  too 
wen,XshaIl  I  own  too  experimentalljr?)  not  to  be  convinced,  that  they 
who  have  no  time  for  self-csonMderation,  and  religious  communing,  may 
be  esteemed  fortunate  if  tbey  do^ot  faJU  iatp  still  grosser  faults  and  mis* 
fortunes." 

Another 
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r  Another  greaf  cause  of  (be  chiiiige  of  manners  in  the  middle  cUsse8>  Ji 
the  practice  of  educatii^  girls  in  sudi  a  manner  ^notonly  not  lo^luiliiy 
them  for  the  situations  wfaidi  they  are  destined  to  held  in  Yik^hvif  as 
utterly  to  disqualify  them  for  juch  aituations*  .  But  the  subject  of  ed«- 
cation  beidg  discussed  by  Mrs.  West  in  a  subsequent  volume^  we  shall 
reserve  our  oun  observations  upon  it^  until  we  came  to  notice  that  part 
of  her  work ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time  we  shall  eaLtract  another  passage  or 
two  from  the  letter  before,  us. 

». 
^^  Let  us  look  back  on  the  times  that  are  just  past,  and  estiix^ate  thi^ 
present  by  them.  Soame  Jenyiis':}  popular  description  of  the  embarrass- 
inent  of  a  country  knight's  family  at  an  unexpected  yisif,  would  not  now 
suit  the  domestic  situation  Qf  a  creditable  farmer.  Several  steps  in  society 
have  therefore  been  passed  in  the  progress  of  re6ncment  since  the  puhlicaiJ 
tlon  of  Dodsley's  Miscellanies.  I  have  heard  a  well-attested  tradjtion  of 
a  country  lady^  who  was  the  heiress  of  large  possessions,  and,  what  waf 
then  called,  genteelly  educated.  It  was  determined  by  the  feoudes 
of  the  family,  met  in  council  upon  the  occasion,  that  she  should  appear  in 
the  great  hall  clear-starching  lawn  ruffles,  when  she  received  the  first  viat 
of  a  favoured  admirer.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  many  degrees  of 
manners  are  here  passed,  since  Uie  few  who  stHl  continue  to  be  notable 
blush  to  be  thought  so  ;  yet  this  event  happened  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  I  need  not  multiply  anecdotes  of  this  kind;  the  slu 
chives  of  every  family  can  supply  numerous  attestations  in  point." 

Some  just  remarks  follow  here  on  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  lower  glasses  of  society^  which  is  great  and  striking.  And,  it  is  hr 
mentable  to  know^  that  the  profligacy  and  depravity  of  workmen  «^od  ^i^ 
tisans  have  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wages!  Buf 
tliis  is  a  topic  too  pregnant  with  important  consequences  to  be  sa4isfi(M;r. 
torily  discussed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

"  These/*  says  our  author,  **  are  the  effects  [certainly  not  the  nece9^ 
sary  effects]  of  flourishing  trade,  and  prosperous  manufrcture :  Ane 
they  symptoms  of  national  prosperity,  or  interfial  decay  ?  Allow  me  to 
quote  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  (  Dr.  Middleton,)  who,  having 
observed  that  this  country  was  flouristnng  in-all  the  arts  of  civillifei 
remarks,  that '  perhaps  it  is  running  the  same  course  which  Rome  had 
done  before  ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury  j 
from  luxury  to  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals ;  till, 
by  a  total  degeneracy,  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for  destruc* 
tion,  it  fallfc  a  prey  to  some  hardy  oppressor ;  and,  writh  loss  of  liberty 
losing  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  smks  gradually  again  into  its  origioid 
barbarism.'     Such  an  oppressor  seems  near  at  band." 

We-  trust  there  is  no  such  oppressor  at  hand  ;  that  we  are  nuuging 
much  the  same  course  as  Rome  formerly  ran,  anil  as  is  here  so  elo(|ueDtly 
deKiibec^  k  too  obvious  a  hci  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  .but  there  are  oir- 
cnmstances  so  dissimihir,  in  the  situation  not  only  of  this  country,  W  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  particularly  ot  that  nation  whiqh  the  op- 
pressor alluded  to  goreriis,  and  those  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  her  ene* 

mies; 
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/tfiics;  Aat  no  parallel,  we  think,  can  be  furly  drawn  between  the  twit 
countries.  We  admit,  indeed,^  that  a  perseverance  in  vice  and  proflU 
pkCf  mqif  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  thia  kingdom ; 
ajul  that  it  may  seem  good  to  the  Almighty  to  employ  such  an  instrar 
tnent  ot  punishment^  as  the  blood-stam^  tyrant  of  r  ranee  ;  but  this  adi- 
mission  is  very  different  from  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  similarity 
in  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  the  two  countries. 

In  her  fourth  Letter  Mrs.  West  proves  Ihat  she  has  formed  a. very 
correct  estimate  of  that  strange  compound  of  irnpudence  and  folly, 
ycleped^'  The  Rights  of  Womenj''  the  passage  \s  to6  good,  i^ot  to  b^ 
quoted. 

.  "  I  haVe  quoted  from  a  boolf ,  which,  hj  supercroinent  absurdity  an4 
Hudacity,  vvposc4  tp  profound  contempt  the  prinpiples  that  [which]  it 
meant  to  support .  It,  indeed,  amazed  and  copfoundcd  for  a  day;  and 
It  received  all  the  assistance  which  an  elaborate  analysis  eotild  bestow,  to 
elevate  it  into  lasting  celebrity.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  th^t  tlie 
^mes  were  not  sufficiently  illuminated  to  bear  such  a  strong  doctrine; 
and  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  eq[tialify  h^vc  since  fqund  it  more 
convenient  to  gloss,  and  soften,  and  misrepresent..  The. same  democra- 
jtical  principles,  however,  pervaide  many  popular  worlds,  especially  drama^ 
tic  perfonxianpcs,  tp  which  the  privileged  orders  (as  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  cabalistically  called)  have  most  unwisely  lent  their  patronage; 
and  that  not  ipercly  by  countenancing  tlie  author,  or  applauding  the 
scenic  representation^,' that  |] which]  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  ]e|iyen  of 
democracy.  Parly  rage  may  now  boast  the  same  sacrifices  as  public  vir. 
tnc  formerly  enjoined  ;  and  though  we  have  not  our  Curtii  or  our  Decii, 
yfho  Immolate  themsiiUfs  tp  save  their  country,  we  have  many  men  of 
biHh  and  rank  who  .«eem  inclined  to  pile  tlicir  possessions  and  honours  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  to  exalt  the  ynipn  of  a  factton  which  they 
espouse*  The  first  people  in  the  kingdom  have  not  scrupled  to  support, 
not  merely  the  equaUi^^  but  the  suprewitcy  of  the  mob,  during  the  frenzy 
pf  a  democratical  contention  for  parliamentary  hpiiours;  and  thns  thej 
f irtnally  signed  the  testimonial  of  having  long  usurped  unjustifiable  al« 
feii(j|a|icy,  anc}  tlie  pertiicate  of  their  deserved  degradation  ;  little  think? 
!ng  that  the  sentiinct^ts  and  principles  which  they  instilled  jnto  their  cla-* 
jnprous  adherept$,  would  abi(ie  with  them,  and  produce  serious  cfl'ects, 
vrben  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  promulgated  Mas  for* 
gotten.  Ifow  rar  ampitibus  fiotivcs  may  justify  gentlenieh  in  thus  en« 
deavouring  to  ussassinate  [rather  to  commit  suicide  on]  their  own  impor- 
lance,  \%  not  the  present  question.'  [it  i§  a  matter  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  qtiestion.']  Modern  patriotism  mtiy  determine  that  ^  is  noble  to  re- 
verse the  part  of  Sampson  when  he  wa^  prisoner  among  the  Phiitstines, 
and  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  yT>ur  own  slate,  when  you  find  that  yov 
cannot  ctitab  into  its  upper  9 to ry.  But  since  our  sex  are  happily  pre^ 
vented  from  engaging  in*  those  turbulent  $cenes,  by  native  delicacy,  by  re* 
gnrd  tp  their  general  repiit^tiqn,  and  even  by  tlietr  fears,  i  do  not  ii^\ 
PiyHelf  called  4ipon  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  being  accessory 
to  that  general  contempt  for  their  superiors,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
mf^ng  the  pojpulaccy     Imbibing  the  sp^it  of  Mrs.  Candour,  iu  ^hat  in|ks^ 
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ibtiy  (though,'  in  tome  respects,  dangerous)  p)ay,  <  The  School  for  Scan, 
iaily^  1  am  resolved  ^  let  the  newspapers  say  what  they- please  of  capvasstiiff 
befeittties,han).iigi]ing  toasts^  and  mobbing  demireps,'  not  to  believe  one 
syllabic,  and  if  ^  I  repeat  such  aneedotes/  it  is  only  to  asher  in  my  obsor- 
/ration,  that  the  world  is  grown  so  censorious,  it  even  credits  tvipombili* 
"^m.  I  wish  I  conld  acquit  the  illustrious  culprits  of  every  other  proof 
•f  their  being  coneorned  in  a  conspiraoy  agnin&t  their  own  orderand  con- 
toqucnce,  with  as  ainch  expectation  of  being  crsdiiady  at  icaAt  by  my 
country  readers. 

So  far  ftjrs.  West  has,  most  disinteresti^jdly,  pleaded  llie  rawie  of 
rauk  and  hereditary  wealth,  agaiostsop^ie  of  their  most  unworthy  pos- 
sessory; for  unworthy  indeed  are  they,  who,  ungrateful  for  the  tempo* 
Tal  blessings  H'hich  they  have  ({t'rived,  not  from  tlieir  industry,  oxertioiis, 
dr  merit,  but  solely  from  the  bounty  of  that  good  Providence  whoui  it 
)uith  pleased  to  place  them  in  mich  a  situation  of  life ;  and  who  ]ias 
given  them  the  good  things  ^f  this  world,  Uait  to  be  used  for  their  owu 
pleasure  and  advantage  exclusively,  but  for  purposes  of  general  good ; 
(or  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required.  Mr^, 
VVest's  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  so  correct^  that  it  would  be  unjiut 
xiot  to  extract  them. 

**  But  though  I  profess  niysclf  a  steady  advocate  for  that  gradation  of 
wealth  and  rank,  which,  if  not  positively  appointed' by  God  in  Scripture^ 
k  there  shown  to  hqvc  been  noarly  co-eval  with  the  world  that  [which  > 
wo  inhabit ;  and  which  is  nort  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty,  but  also  the  medium  through  which  hu 
thiukd  fit  to  convey  a  greater  portion  of  happiness  to  the  human  race  than^ 
it  could  otherwise  ciijoy  ;  I  am  not  so  infatuated,  as  to  maintain  that  th^ 
blessings  of  education,  wealth,  rank,  'leisure,  authority,  and  reputation, 
are  granted  to  a  few  with  uncontrolable  occupation ;  but  rather  that  their 
pQsscssors  should  employ  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ; 
that  such  as  labour  may  not  have  cause  to  reproach  those  who  rest,  for 
being^drones  in  tho  state.  The  God  and  ^fudge  of  the  whole  earth  docs 
i^ot  bestow  hi$  spiritual  or  temporal  blessings  by  any  arbitrary  ru I e«  of 
iinconiUtional  preference.  When  a  talent  is  given  to  any  oue,  an  account 
is  opened  with  the  giver  of  it,  who  appoints  a  day  in  which  he  will  arrive, 
and  ^  redemand  Im  own  with  usury.' " 

She  tlien  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Iqt  of  the  great  and  tlie  wealthy 
Is  not  so  euviahlp  as  the  pox>r  ^re  apt  to  imagine;  th^t  enjoyments,  pos- 
sessed without  limits  and  without  restive,  soon  pall  upon  the  sense, 
leave  9  thousand  evils  behind  them ;  and  that,  mdcp^ndcntly  of  the 
great  r^ponsibility  attached  to  the  possession  of  worldly  advantages, 
it  is  but  rarely  th^t  they  produce  that  happiness  which  is  the  .object 
pf  every  roan's  >vishes  in  this  world^  and  the  legitimate  end  of  all  liis 
pursuits.  Having  dismissed  this  subject,  she  next  directs  her  atten- 
tion to  that  passion  for  notorietj/,  which  la^tity  pngeiiders,  which  fo/ly 
foments,  and  to  which  vice  ministers. 

.    ^^  AvA>*<^  ojl  t^^  ^vanes^ent  tiatuce  pf  thai  celebrity  which  is  only 
'  founded 
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founded  [foumled  only]  on  expensive  inventions,  tome  ladies  of  li^ii 
ton  hare  elicrisbcd  the  Satanical  ambition  of  becoming  prc-eminTiut  iA 
vice.  Adopting  the  horrid  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  Prinire  of  Oark« 
ness;  they  declare,  by  their  actions,  that  ^  to  reign  is  worth  ambition, 
though  in  Hell/  They  have,  therefore,  torn  off.  those  coy  disguises  in 
>t;hich  sinners  of  past  times  enveloped  their  enormities,  and  with  imbluth. 
ing/lronts  have  proclaimed  to  the  questioning  world,  that  they  ^  dare  do 
,e\ery  thing,  becanse  they  dare.'  Their  contempt  of  reputation,  vid 
bold  defiance  of  mankind,  were  soon  discoyered  by  a  species  of  writers 
that  [who]  are  fellow- labourers  with  those  whom.  1  mentioned  ih  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter;  these  wishing  to  reduce  the  world  to  an  quality  in 
infamy,  as  the  former  do  to  introduce  equality  of  misery.  Aware  that 
this  marked  effrontery  of  character  shocked  the  feelings  of  all  bchoWers 
too  much  to  gain  converts,  they  invented  a  set  of  phrasi^,  whfch  softened 
its  atrocity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  its  publicity.  I  know  not 
where  this  new  mode  of  language  originated  ;  but  us  it  consists  in  nothing 
but  the  invcrf:u>ti  and  jyerversion  of  terms,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any 
great  proof  of  genius.  It  has  been  as  eminently  successful  in  the-diplo>* 
matic  papers,  and  other  ^tate  fiibrications  of  our  Gallic  neighbour*,  as 
the  wand  of  INIercury  in  Drydcn's  Auiphytrion;  and  has  actually  either 
ilreamed  the  Avorld  to  sh»op,  or  taught  them  [it]  that  '  black  is  not 
black,  nor  white  so  veri/  whi  c;'  so  that,  though  a  sound  more  threaten- 
ing than  the  Indian  war*hoop  bellowed  in  their  ears,  they  persist  in 
'  calling  it  the  peaceful  lullaby  of  their  innocent  rooker.  John  BalPf 
natural  aversion  to  Monnseer^s  cradle  has  hitherto  prevented  him' from 
being  completely  swaddted;  but  his  disposition  to  believe  that  people 
are  what  they  call  themselves,  make's  him  run  some  danger  of  being  dqped 
by  a  misconception  of  the  words  patriot,  honour,  and  independence* 
The  principles  of  John's  wife  have  b.'en  attacked  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  those  liberal  apologists  for  vice  and  folly,  who,- setting  out,  perhaps, 
with  a  mi^applicition  of  a  Scripture  text  in  praise  6fnnercy,  or  enjoining 
charity  to  repentant  sinners,  .soon  procee<bd  to  infuse  into  the  unwary 
mind  a  chari/y  that  is  not  Scriiilurul^  by  apologizing  for  sinners  tchodo 
not  repent^  nay,  who  glory  in  their  crimes.  Hence  the  unreflecting,  But 
woll-meuning  roadtT,  who  powes^es  much  candour  and  little  information, 
Js  I'.'d  to  believe,  that  the  perjured  adulteress,  from  vdiom  she  shrank 
with  abhorTonce,  may  bt>  a  most  amiable^  elegant^  interesting  creature, 
wi(h  only  one  failing:  but  then  that  heart  was  so  benevolent,  so.ron- 
descending  to  tht^  vishc.s  of  others,  or  perhaps  so- sincere,  so  incapable 
of  dis^uisin^  its  own  emotions,  that  it  could  not  sacrifice  what  it  felt  to  \ 
be  Us  invinvihlc  propensities  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  which,  after 
ail,  (for  nothin;:^  is  certain,)  are,  perhaps,  only  founded  on  the  dictates  of 
prejudice.  JT-'re  the' guileless  readers,  whom  I  have  supposed  attending 
to  this  new  cthic.il  loclTtrc.  will,  perhaps,  start;  that  they  arc  then  gcotly 
reminded,  that  freedom  of  thought  is  the  indisputable  privilege  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country;  that  many  learned  men  (and  here  .a  long  list 
of  well  sounding  names  will  be  introduced^  blending  the  obscure  with  tb6 
celebrated,  to.  swell  the  pomp  of  evidence,  and  misquoting  wit  bout  the 
fear  of  detection,)  men  most  exact  in  moral  conduct,  and  moi>t  celebrated 
for  social  virtues,  have  iLnhicU  whether,  all  things  considered,  the  prc» 
sent  aspect  of  the  world  nii^ht  kot  be  considerably  improved,  by  a  J'par* 
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tare  from  thcfso  very  rigid  rules  which  were  built  oi^  a  tooiitoral  )nterprQ« 
tation  q(  the  Jewish  classics,  and  early  Christian  Writ;ers  *.  A  few  shinini^ 
examples,  such  as  Aspasio,  liappho,  arul  Ninon  ile  rHiiclos,  will  then  ha 
brought  forward,  to  proye  that  women  may  be  very  eminetU  for  tasto 
and  science,  and  continue  to  be  much  rcspeotcAl,  who  hare  not  strictly 
adhered  to  the  decorums  prescribed  to  th*»  sex.  It  will  thvn  bp  ailoMH'd, 
that  these  severe  tenets  have  expedience  to  recommend  lht»m,  and,  thore* 
fore,  they  are  highly  necessary  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who, 
if  the  cords  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  might  run  into  gross  depravity  ; 
from  which  the  rcHnemcnt 'natural  to  cultivated  minds,  and  polished  man. 
ners,  will  inevitably  preserve  that  part  of  our  species  which  might  pro- 
parly  claim  to  be  exempted  from  law,  as  being  incapable  of  giving  law  t<k 
themselves.  These  welUbred  authors  will  then  proceed  to  call  yoar  at- 
tention to  the  improvemexits  which  philosophy  has  introduced  into  tho 
irts  and  sciences  of  late  years,  preparatory  to  the  bold  a-ssertion,  that 
morals  arc  a  science,  and  as  much  capable  of  iroprovemcats  and  discove- 
ries,^ as  mechanics,  chemistry,  or  astronomy.  They  will  then  enter  that 
metaphysical  maze,  in  which  plain  sense  "Is  sure  to  be  bewildered,  and 
talk  to  you  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  obligation  ;  but  whether  you 
are  taught  that  it  is  self-love  w.hich  vibrates  from  the  centre  to  the  extre- 
mity of  social  being,  or.  whether  you  are  assured  that  ethics 'orl;:inated 
from  man's  preposterously  surrendering  his  natural  riglit:>  in  order  to 
procure  the  doubtful  blessing  of  society ;  in  either  case  tho  freedom  of 
man,  as  an  agent,  is  preserved,  and  his  right  to  do  wrong,  if  he  judges 
that  wrong  to  be  expedient  to  his  well-doing,  is  implied.  Some  fev,  in- 
deed,  of  these  apostles  of  falsehood  have.re-adomed  the  old  necesiitariaa 
lystem,  and  by  making  the  human  race  the  passive  machines  of  over- 
ruling faie,  have  contrived  to  transfer  our  crimes,  cither  to  otir  iiatare^ 
Or  to  the  stars ;  but  this  scheme  wants  the  gloss  of  novelty.v 

^'  The  principles  thus  laid  down,  the  application  follows*  What 
wonld/bo  htghl^r  criminal  in  the  footman,  and  the  chambermaid,  becomes 
a  pardonable  levity^  when  referred  fo  the  actions  of  those  whose  rank  iu 
iif^  secures  the  world  from  the  political  consequences  of  their  iadiscrcr 
tions.  The  opprobrious  terms  of  preciseness,  urrcharitab!cuess,  narrow- 
ness of  sentiment^  and  littleness  of  soul,  will  be  employed  to  deter  you ' 
from  thinking  unfavourably  of  those  soft  indiscretions,  which,  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  wrong,  hiirt  nobody  else,  and  are  accompanic'd  by 
all  the  amiable  virtues,  and^ill  the  alluring  graces.  Perhaps,  Indeed,  these 
apologists  of  licentiousness  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  aillrm,  that  it  is  not 
vice,  but  virtue,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  that  the  conscious 
ii\ind  is  its  own  awful  world.  This,  with  an  observation  that  no  charac- 
ters are  faultless,  that  we  must  take  people  as  we  find  them,  that  many 
mean  very  >vell  who  act  a  little  indiscreetly,  and  that  chastity  is  apt  to 
be  scandalous,  and  religion  morose,  includes,  I  think,  most  of  the  ar^u- 
toents  which  th^se  seductive  advocates  of  candour  employ,  to  mislead 
innocence  and  excuse  guilf 

Thf»  spurious  lifberality  has  made  a  great  progress,  not  only  in  th% 
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*  '*  These  denominations  have  been  most  irreverently  applied  to  that 
book  which  is  dictated  by  the  Sp'^rit  of  God^'' 
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uppf  r,  bat  in  the  middle,  dasses  of  society;  and  sooie,  m»Iio  profit  le 
make  it  tlie  i^ile  of  their  conduct,  have  even  the  impudence  to  sti«i;ma-* 
tise  its  opposers^s  deficient  in  C'«.istian  cliarit)-;  as  ifto  give  encourage- 
ment to  vice  constituted  any  part  of  that  charity,  M'hich  tlic  hiesscd 
Founder  of  our  religion  iticulcatcd  on  his  disciples  ;  and,  as  if  an  in- 
discriminate association  with  the  virtuous  and  die  profligate  had  not  an 
immediate,  a  necessary,  tendency  to  encourage  vice.  Strip  vice  of  llie 
odium,  and  take  from  it  the  temporal  inconveiiiatcics,  Nvbich  naturally 
attach  to  it^  and  tlie  number  of  its  followers  will  speedily  be  increased. 
The  author  traces  the  progress  of  tliis  bastard  candour ;  and  having 
remarked,  that  many  persons,  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  violat- 
ing God's  commandments,  are  nevertheUss  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance at  church,  she  expresses  a  wish  that  the  ministers  of  the  church 
would  exert  their  authority,  nnd  banish  all  notorious  profligates  from 
the  hou»^  of  God.  On  this  two  questions  would  arise  ;  first,  as  to  the 
practicabiJiti/  of  the  thing ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  expediency.  A 
minister  may,  indeed,  and  certainly  ougftt  to,  refuse  to  administer  the 
satrament  to  one  whom  be  knows  to  be  hading  a  life  of  abandoticd 
profligacy ;  but  we  know  of  no  power  which  he  possesses,  to  shut  the 
fioors  of  the  church  against  any  man  ;  and,  even, if  he  did  possess  the 
power,  we  should  very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  exercising  it; 
since  to  prevent  the  shiuer  from  hearing  the  word  of  God  would  he  to 
deprive  him  of  the  strongest  stiuud^Us  to  uuicndtnent  of  life,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  inducements  to  forsake  his  sinful  ways.  Jlrg. 
West,  however,  is  perfectly  right,  in  contending  that  vice  does  not 
jilter  its  nature  with  the  rank  of  the  person  by  >AiK)Di  it  is  practised. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  any  ciiflerence,  it  is  this,  that  vice  is  more  criniinal 
Mrhen  practised  by  persons  in  the  higher  stations  of*  life ;  because,  be- 
sides the  doty  imposed  upon  them,  in  common  with  ail  their  fetfew- 
creatures,  to  avoid  vice,  they  brfve  anotlier  duty  superadded,  to  set  «« 
example  to  their  inferiors;  \        '     ' 

''  The  grosser  viceS'  receive  no  exaltation  from  being  clad  in  ermine ; 
their  nature  is  so  very  brata^'  that  their  combinatiou  ^^'ii\\  rank,  spleu, 
dour,  and  affluanco,  vvLwnot  dimifiish  thcfr  hideous  a.^pcct^  [cannot  riMU* 
der  their  aspect  less  hideous,]  or  lessen  the  contejnpt  of  those  who  know 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ri.si;  io  sv-ch  '  a  bad,  emiuenco..'  The 
^utchess  who  has  violated  her  marriage  0J»th,  who  is  discarded  by  her 
husband  and  married  to  her  gallant,  is  but  the  ^auic  digrd^led  creature  as 
the  porter's,  wife  who  is  transferred  at  Sn^ithfuld  (o  a  new  purchaser." 
She  is  fiiorc  degraded,  because  the  Srajthficld  trarister,  all  infamous  as  it 
is,  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  a  previous  cqmniiision  of  adultery; 
>^hcreas,  in  the  case  of  the  probtitnte  of  qualily,  *n  af.t  of  adultery  must 
'  be  committed  before  she  cau  beat  liberty  to  mirry  her  paramour.  "  Tht) 
reproachful  epithets  that  [which  ]  we  bestow  upon  the  vulgar  sinner,  are 
^7  her  scornful)/  relfu/fded  (a  [retorted  oo|  her  diguiti^  co-partncir  in 
^uilt ;  and  )et  not  the  oti'eadt:^  who  has  only  birth  and  wealth  to.  buast, 
/latter  herself  that  the  world  in  general  thinks  tho2»e  distiuctions  sacred. 
Public  opinion  fs  not  yet  sq  iUuminized  as  the  ear-Uckliug  batterers  of 
greatness  repregent;  and  if  th:'y  value  their  p^>sst's^;ious  more  tlian  they 

do 
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A*^  thoii' ^Cd8,  they  must  rejoice  that  ^  rtany  thousand  knees'  in  Bri(Siift 
*  have  iiisver  yet  bomsd  to 'the  faltie  gocls'  of  sophisticated  moralUy.  The 
Yirtnes  of  probity  and  chastity  are  .closely* aiiicd  ;.  and  proscription  will 
ke  found  to  be  but  a  feebte  support,  where  the  solid  pillars  of  alTection 
and  respect  are  underoiint^d.  But  to  rcturnfroni,  1  hope,  an  improbable 
contingency,  to  .what  really  happt^ns;  though  the  opprobrious  epitheti^ 
which  the  adulteress  Qierifs  may  not  reach  their  own  cars,  they  echo 
thz^oufUi  a*  space  OQirvncufiiurate^iivith  the  cirde  which  she  was  originally 
Uiteudcnljto  ^iighJtcn'  ftnd  ittfonn*  She  is  tliere  estimated,  not  by  those 
arlntfary  xales,  wMch  hor  own  depraved  associates  ^decree  shall  supersede 
common  sense  and  mural  obligation,  but  by  ihe  principles  which,  when 
she  lies  upon  her  death^bed,  she  will  own  are  the  unswerving  dictates  of 
rectitude  and  truth.  At  the  bar  0/  public  opinion,  the  titled  coartezan 
receives  little  mercy.  Every  plea  which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
poor  night-wa'idercr,  who  ollcnds  for  bread,  turns  into  an  aggraratioiu ' 
of  the  guilt  of  her  who  CQurfcd  temptaiton.  The  friendiests.outcast^ 
whom  BO  one  acknowledges,  sins,  deeply  sins  against  her  own  soul ;  but 
she  who  was  hedged  in  from  rum  by  fortune,  fame,  and  family^  involvcji 
a  host  of  di!i(iriguiHhed  connexions  in  her  disgrace,  and  stamps  a  stigma 
of  opprobrium  on  every  part  of  her  (perha^)s  till  then  nnsullicd)  lineage, 
'i'he  pennyless  prostitute  is  precluded  from  repentance;  for  will  any  one 
aflford  her  an  asylum,  to  try  if  that  repentance  be  sincere.?  .  The  prosti- 
tuti;  of  high  life  has  only  to  stop  in  her  shameless  course,  and  to  retreat 
to  thut  jpetirem;'nt  which  is  ever  ready  to  shelter  her  disgrace  and  conOrm 
her  contrition.  The  former  was  most  likely  tlie  ckild  of  ignorance,  who 
kocw  little  of  good  or  evil  t>iil  experience  taught  her  a  severe  lesson,  b/ 
which  she  became  wise  too  late*  Her  passions  were  probably  unrestrain- 
fd  by  discipline  or  precept,  and  some  seducer  spread  a  snare  for  her 
personal  chastity,  before  reflection  and  observation  taught  her  its  value. 
i  fear  I  shall  say  too  much,  if  1  suppose  that  the  noble  wanton  has  been 
early  trained  inihe  principles  of  truth  and  holiness;  but  we  must  allow, 
that  she  has  been  taught  the  necessity  of  restraining  her  passions,  aecusT 
ton»od  to  respect  the  9pinion  of  the  world,  and  to  regard  those  decorums 
in  her  outward  manners,  which  awe  the  licentious.  If  ^he  was  a  wiit% 
(and  1  grieve  to  say,  that  in  high  life  the  major  part  of  lost  chai;acferg 
belong  to  the  matronly  order,)  the  lihortiiie  was  deterred  from  '  assaying 
by  his  devilish  art  to  reach  the  organs  of  her  fancv))'  by  the  appceheosion 
•f  those  large  pecuniary  mulcts  by  which  the  law  has  lately  attempted  to 
deter  adulterers,  holding  out  the  certain  prospect  of  long  imprisonment, 
or  bfinififameat  from  tlveir  native  country,  to  that  tribe  of  led  captains, 
and  *'  second  brothers  io  men  of  quality,'  who  are  most  Apt  to  range 
ihentsclves  in  the  r^nks  of  cccisbeos  and  gallants.  But  whether  the  )ftdr 
be  ivtfe  or  spinster,  she  was  equally  defeiuled  by  those  laws  of  honour 
which  compel  the  fashionable  rake  to  be  an  expert  swordsman  before  he 
aspires  to  be  a  seducer ;  and  few  of  our  gay  Lotharios  would  choose  to 
run  the  gauntlet  with  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  unless  prc*assured 
tliat  the  guardians  of  their  Caiista's  honour,  ^  fierceness  and  piido, 
vfoald  soon  be  charmed  to  rest,'  and  the  yielding  fair  one  be  content  to 
give  nj>  all  for  them. 

♦   "  Snch  are  the  inferences  which  common  sen^e  alwa/s  draws  from  a 
^lofy  of  crimiaal    intrigpc^  and^  however  the  etoquenc^  of  the  bac  Jaay 
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seek  to  divert  indBprnatiotr,  and-  ingeniously  palliate  tlie  fraUfkir  one^s 
guUl,  by  representing  her  as  the  Tictim  of  her  galtaat's  unremitting  assi- 
djuity*^  or  as  being  so  supeveminently  eodovred  with  taste,  etoquSnce,  and 
beaiify^  thaf  all  who  behold  her  must  love  ;  this- rigid  censor,  infleiLibie 
as  a  Bvit:«^h  jnilj^e  on  the  bench  of  justice,  adheres  to  the  honest  bluotness 
of  her  oHirinal  conclusion  :  ta^te,  eloquence,  ind  beatrty,  are  too  coimnoii 
adjuncts  ol  pf)li^m•d  society  to  disarm  her  t>ecurity  ;  a«td  she  determine* 
that  then*  mttst  bii  a  fe;ro-it  degree  of  crhninai  levity  in  tke  conductor  a 
w«niaii  of  rank  and  tbrtnne,  before  any  man,  especially  a  mere  opera 
loniiger,  or  i^entci'l  dcpetidant  on  the  family,  could  dare  to  assail  her 
with  a  criminal  proposition.     lierc,  therefore,  the  term  seduction  must 

"  be  misapplied ;  oxcfpt  when  the  criminality,  or  ntudied  negligence  of  the 
hnsband,  has  ma.do  him  the  active  agent  of  his  own  disgrace.  In  this 
case^  common  sense  may  fec{  iiiclihtvd  to  extenuate  the  Jade's  oflfences; 
but  it  will  only  be  by  lamenting  that  the  manners  of  the  age  have  an 
ahirming  tendency  to  promote  conjugal  iufidelity,  by  sanctioning  conju- 
gal indltference;  but  she  will  9i\\\  insist,  that  though  a  libertine,-  or  con- 
temptuous husband,  mnst  make  his  M'ife  miserable,  it  is  her  own  indis* 
cretivn  that  makes  her  criminal.  An  agreeable  insinuating  young  man  is 
too  dangerous  a  companion  for  a  resentful  offended  woman,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  confidence  and  intimacy.  If  her  sorrows  are  too  poignant  to 
be  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  h  t  her  find  SLfcff)alc  friend  with  whom  she 
may  more  fjafely  repose  them,  if  the  solitude  of  home  be  insappoftable, 
connections  may  be  tound,  and  amusements  sought,  which  c«nt)ot  eit- 
danger  her  fame,  her  tirtue,  or  her  peace.  4t  ifr  the  madness  of  despair 
to  rush  into  the  arms  of  ruin  because  she  has  drawn  a  blank  in  the  lottery 

•of  connubial  happiness.  I^t  a  lady  show,  by  her  conduct,  th^t  though 
her  wedded  protector  deserts  his  charge,  she  still  respects  herself,  anti 
she  will  excite  those  sentiments  of  esteem,  and  chastised  [Chastened]  ad* 
miration,  which  suit  the  hallowed  and  indelible  character  that  she  has  a.s« 
sumed ;  nor  will  she  be  often  called  upon  to  repress  the  insulting  atten* 
tions  of  presumptuous  audacity." 

These  seutiments  are  highly  creditable  to  Mrs.  West ;  and  her 
advice  to  lier  sex  is  so  truly  excellent^  that  it  cauaot  fail  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  and  hearty  how  ever  it  nwiy  fail  to  reform  tiie 
conduct.  Womcn^  >>lio  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  profligiicy^ 
and  to  deplore  the  intidelity^  of  tlieir  husbands,  must  still  recollect^  ^t  ji 
breach  of  duty  on  hi;3  part  cannot^  except  iu  the  misty  sigbt  of  hwnaii 
kw,  w  Inch  often  sees  through  a  dense,  a  clouded^  and  a  false  niedian]> 
possibly  justify  a  similar  breach  of  duty  on  her  part.  Sift  is  pesithe^ 
wot  relative ;  and  the  prohibition  to  commit  it  is  imperative,  anid  not 
qualified  with  any  modifications  or  conditions.  Is  it  passible  Aat  a 
Christian  can,  for  a  moment,  so  far  deceive  haself  as  to  believe,  that 
%\hcu,  at  tin;  last  day,  an  adulteress  shall  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  to  render  an  account  of  her  actions  in  this  world,  au4 
shall  be  arraigned  for  a  breach  of  the  Sevetitli  commandment,  she  iviii 
be  uble  to  justify  herself,  in  the  eyes  of  that  All-just  Being,  by  sa}iiVt 
'^  JjQfdl  uny  huhhuud  kus  an  jaduiterery  <ui4  tfierefi^e  I  became  a$^ 
eiduliereiiif     Sticii  a  ploa  WQuld,  uo  douUf/-  aggravate  hii  gtiUl;,  bul 
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her  nnderstdnding  must  be  as  stupified  as  hef  heair  was  corrupted,  l>^* 
fore  she  could  admit  the  monstrous  supposition,  that  it  would,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  diminish  the  weight  of  Iter  omi.  Mrs,  West  after- 
wards urges  au  inferior,  though  a  powerful,  motive,  to  tlie  upper  classed 
of  gpciety,  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  sin,  founded  on  itj^ 
tendency  to  favour  the  levelling  principles  of  the  age,  by  degrudipg 
tliei^  in  ^the  eyes  of  their  inferiors.  **  I  must  execrate,"  says  the  au^ 
thor^  in  the  honest  indignation  of  her  heart,  *^  the  unblushing  vices  of 
those  conspicuous  sinners,  who  court  publicity  and  defy  reproaqh ;  for 
they « are  still  a  surer  engine  of  destruction  to  overwhelm  our  well- 
poizcd  state/'  In  that  execration  every  virtuous  mind  Vill  join ;  but 
while  we  admit  the  Itjvelling  principle  of  vice,  we  cannot  thinlc  tiie 
autlior  happy  in  her  selectipn  of  an  instance,  by  vray  of  ilhistratiorr. 
She  has  taken  it  from  that  part  of  the  too  popular  comedy  of  John 
Bull,  in  which  **  the  Brazier  seizes  the  chair  lately  occupied  by  the 
Jnstioe,  on  the  latter  refusing  to  receive  the  frail  daughter  of  the  me- 
chanic with  o[)en  arms  into  his  fomily,  as  a  suitable  wife  for  his 
libertine  -fieir/'  Though  vke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  this  conduct,  yet  was  it  not  the  vice  of  either  of  the  parties 
present ;  and  the  only  w  ay  in  which  vice  can  be  said  to  act  as  a  level- 
ling prindpic,  is  by  placing  associates  m  vice,  whatever  the  disparity 
of  rauL  or  station  between  them,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  each 
other.  In  the  next  passage  which  we  shall  quote,  Mrs,  West  lias 
ti«atedher  subject  with  equal  ability,  stiength,  and  jiuigmeut. 

*^  Next  to  that  base  abdication  of  her  own  ifliportaace,  which-  iht 
abandoned  woman  of  rank  tacitly  ratifies  whenever  t4ie  | permits  the  world 
to  bruit  her  shame,  the  increasing  facility  with  which  lariies  of  lost  cha- 
racter  are  re-admitted .  to  the  once  select  and  decorous  circle  of  refined 
society,  becomes  a  subject  of  alarm  t<»  considerate  minds,  iiilout  on  the 
jireservatioa  of  e?cry  barrier  to  female  innocence.  The  maxims  which 
induced  our  ancestors  to  determine,  that  even  if  we  '  deplored  our  loss 
with  tears,  one  false  step  for  ever  damned  the  fame^  of  women,  though 
apparently  severe,  were  iji  reality  mercifuL  This  dt^gradation  might,  iir^ 
4eed,  harden  a  few  reprobates  in  vice,  who  wgitid  /otherwise  have  heeii 
bypocriten ;  but  it  sent  many  a  real  penitent  to  f  hat  retirement  m  hicl\  true 
repentance  loves;  and  it  preserved  thousands  of  thoughtless  inpassioned 
victims  from  the  allurements  of  guilty  pleasure  by  the  consciousness-  that 
the/  could  not  endure  a  life  of  reproach.  Whatever  encouragement 
mercy  and  chavity  may  bold  out  to  a  backsliding  sitter  determined  to  re- 
4iounce  die  evil  Qf  h^9  ways,  let  not  her  who  hesitates  be  excited  to 
offend,  by  stripping  vice  either  of  its  punishments  or  its  horrors.  Let 
the  young  and  ine^tpericnced  ever  thin];,  that  if  they  pass  the  bourne  of 
cbastity,  society  will  disclaim  them,  and  to  return  to  it  will  be  tmpractu 
c$Ufk.  If  they  ventsfe  on  the  guilty  deed  with  tlie  fore- thought  en* 
cosvagemeot,  that  tK^  shall  40on  emerge  from  their  night  of  shame,  their 
sittJi^dteadf ally  aggravated.  Our  best  divines  maintain,  that  whatevvr 
hope  the  heavily  promise  of  forgiveness  atfords  to  true  ConiritioiN  rt  is 
A0ft  despemte  !|Ptck'«daess  tq  trass^rc2ts\^  that  gra(;e  ^ay  tt.Waitd/     lU 
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r%n  tHt  storm  of  pas^ons  which  attends  a  atrppg  temptaiioo,  reason  ctfl 
be  heard  to  plead,  that  it  will  be  but  a  temporary  disgrace,  she  has  lei* 
sure  to  assert  her  natural  superiority,  and  by  betraying  her  trust,  he* 
comes  the  ally,  instead  of  the  curb,  of  incontinence?. 

'<  We  will  suppose  (which  1  fear  is  far  from  being  the  case,)  that  theJ 
pfiilciples  of  matronly  ladies  are  so  fixed,  that  they  run  no  danger  o( 
contamination  by  frequently  hearing  the  soft  glosses  wMch  conscious  ot- 
fcnders  mnst  cast  over  the  crimes  of  which  thby  have  been  publicly  coti- 
victed ;  yet  let  us  compassionate  the  tender  bloom  of  virgin  innocence, 
and  save  the  youthful  part  of  our  sex  froin  the  pestiletttial  blast  of  infetf. 
♦ious  sophistry.  We  will  suppose,  that  a  young  lady  has  been  not  only 
innocently  btit  widely  educated,  tanght  (o  esteem  virtue,^  and  to  shrink 
with  abhorrence  from  audacious  vice ;  accustomed  only  to  contemplate 
respectable  character^,  and  full  of  those  ideas  of  worth  and  honour  which 
ajc  generally  associated  in  an  ingenuous  inexperienced  mind.  She  steps 
from  the  school-room  to  the  croudcd  rout,  and  beholds  a  lady  spIendU 
in  her  appearance,  most  fascinating  in  her  manner,  to  whom  every  one 
pays  obsequious  court;  the  beaux  croud' around  her  to  catch  her  smiles, 
and  to  hear  her  whispers,  and  tlie  belles  show  their  admiration  by  wear- 
ing her  uniform.  Tlie  unsuspecting  tyro  in  the  subtle  game  of  life  steps 
forward  to  inquire  the  name  of  this  supposed  paragon  of  the  day,  tliis 
Arria,  this  Cornelia,  in  wh9se  hallowed  form  she  fancies  the  domestic 
virtues  arc  worshipped,  and  she  hears  with  horror  and  astonishment  that 
it  is  one  who  has  been  branded  in  the  public  prints,  degraded  by  the 
clejir  cridence  of  impartiiil  justice,  exposed  by  obscene  caricatures,  and 
ridiculed  by  the  lowest  witticisms ;  in  fine,  that  she  is  a  creature  whom  ttd 
one  can  defame^  and  whom  any  one  may  abuse  with  impunity.  She 
tnrns  away  shuddering  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  listens  to  the  bon-mots 
of  rt  faded  courtezan  y  tchose  earl  if  daifs  paused  in  the  lotc  haunts  of  tuU 
gar  iicentiousnessy  but  ttho^  in  the  xcane  of  life^  has  persuaded  her 
uxorious  keeper  to  give  her  the  name  of  his  icffe ;  not  that  she  ma^ 
repent  of  her  former  errors^  nor  yet  to  secure  her  such  a  competence 
tlnU  *  lack  of  means  cnfbrcc  her  not  to  evil ;'  but  for  the  aeotsed  pur- 
pose of  introducing  her  into  company  highy  at  leasts  in  rank^  though 
iozo  in  ideas  of  decorum  ;  and  tcho  must  prepare  themselves  for  her  re- 
ceptioHy  either  by  copious  draughts  of  Lethe ^  or  strong  doses  of  candid 
pchiiment.  As  1  may  nuppose  that  my  fair  novice  possesses  too  much 
good  sense  to  call  such  time-serving  adulation  compassion,  or  such  egre* 
gions  folly  generous  love,  what  must  be  her  opinion  of  the  women  who 
thus  boldly*  take  the  lead  where  they  should  not  so  much  as  wish  to 
appear,  and  of  the  society  who  s^tffer^  nay  court  the  intrusion  ?  Will 
^flbe  not,  on  comparing  the  world  of  manners  with  the  world  of  books, 
exclaim,  like  the  Roman  patriot,  *  O  virtnc!  havfr  I  worshipped  thee  at 
k  substantial  good,  and  art  thou  but  an  empty  name  ?*" 

It  is  as  iiopossible  for  a  mind  the  most  perverse  not  to  allow  the  jus- 
tice of  these  animadversions,  as  it  is  for  one  the  most  stupid  not  to  yomK 
the  application.  It  remains  only  to  complete  the  hideous  picture,  and 
lo  brand  with  indelible  infamy,  the  eye  whith  can  view  it  with  calui 
indiffereoce,  to  imagine  '^  tlie  uxorious  keeper"  to  be  a  man  of 
influence  and  of  power ;  but  of  influence  never  exerted  for  Ae  pubh** 
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f:ood,  of  power  never  exercised  but  for  a  bad  purpose ;  fo  follow ''  the 
aded  courtezan,"  to  whom  he  had  given  *'  the  name  of  his  wife/'  to 
her  widowed  state ;  aud  then  to  figure  to  one's  self  a  minister  so  dead 
to  virtue,  so  callous  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  so  perfectly  ignorant^ 
or  so  totally  neglectful,  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  to  his  sovereign,  and 
to  himself,  as  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  of  that  money 
raised  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  for  rewarding  pub- 
lic sendees  and  public  virtue,  to  keep  this  creature,  now  stripped  even 
of  all  relative  importance,  in  a  state  of  affluence,  for  which  she  wis 
never  designed  by  birth,  aud  to  which  she  could  never  have  been 
raised  by  merit !  It  requires,  indeed,  a  \Varm,  and,  perhaps,  a  gloomy 
imagination  to  frame  such  a  picture  as  this,  from  which  every  genuine 
)>atriot  would  tuni  with  disgust,  and  which  no  good  man  could  contem- 
plate without  horror.  But  the  times  are  as  big  with  changes  as  they  are. 
,  v^itli  portentous  events;  and  things  as  difficult  to  conceive  as  this 
picture,  have  actually  occurred.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  most 
fortunately,  we  are  possessed  of  a  minister  whose  hatred  of  profligacy 
stands  recorded,  in  his  published  censures  of  the  licentiousness  whic^ 
marked  the  reign  of  our  second  Charles,  and  who,  of  course,  would 
never  give  his  sanction  to  any  such  measure  as  that  which  the  imagi- 
nary picture  in  question  exhibits,  and  the  author  of  which  would 
Ipok,  in  vain,  for  a  parallel,  even  in  the  wretched  limes  of  systema- 
tized vice.  Having  traced  the  consequences  of  giving  countenance  to 
iost  characters,  and  expatiated  upon  the  vices  of  fashionable  females^ 
our  author  at  length  administers  a  grain  of  consolation  to  her  readers. 

^^  There  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  highest,  where  the  convicted  adul« 
teress  dares  not  show  her  audacious  front.  May  this  prohibition  be 
co-eval  with  the  duration  of  our  monarchy ;  and  may  the  eyes  of  a  British 
queen  never  be  otlended  by'  the  presence  of  such  as  glory  in  violating 
tho^e  law^  of  which  her  ivory  sceptre  constitutes  her  the  guardian," 

A  pretty  state,  truly,  must  that  country  be  reduced  to,  in  which  there 
b  but  one  circle  to  w  hich  the  convicted  adulteress  cannot  gain  admis-? 
sion!  And  even  here,  it  would  seem,  (tliough,  we  trust,  that  the 
inference  can  only  be  sanctioned  by  the  negligent  inaccuracy  of  the 
writer,)  that  none  but  the  convicted  adulteress  is  excluded!  This 
circle,  too,  is  "  the  highest;"  whence  it  follows,  of  course,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  position,  that  to  all  but  the  highest  even  convicted 
adulteresses  are  admitted.  And  yet  to  stem  this  torrent  of  iniquity, 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  our  religious  aud  civil  establishments, 
and  to  reduce  the  whole  couitfry  to  one  misshapen  mass  of  hideous 
ruins,  how  few  voices  are  raised,  how  few  peus  are  employed !  TJie 
press,  that  powerful  engine,  whether  for  preservation  or  for  destruc- 
tion, is  not  only  mt  devoted  to  tliis  its  most  impoitant,  its  most  useful, 
its  most  legitimate  object,  but  is,  for  the  greater  part,  engaged  in  m- 
famous  endeavours  to  swell  the  desolating  stream,  and  to  guide  the 
deadly  current.    It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  ad.uit 
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the  justice  of  this  genei-al  inference;  and  tliat,  profligate  as  the  times 
unqhestionahly  are,  .beyond  all  former  example,  there  are  still  many, 
very  many  circles,  both  in  the  higher  and  in  the  middle  classes  of 
'society,  in  which  virtue  is  duly  honouied,  and  whence  notorious  vice 
is  peremptorily  excluded. 

ITiis  letter  contains  some  just  animadversions  on  fashionable  eduol* 
tion,  particularly  from  P.  291  to,  P.  300.  We  had  marked  the  passage 
for  quotation,  but  our  extracts  have  already  been  so  copious,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  abridge  the  remarks  which  we  have  yet  to  make 
on  the  volume  before  us.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting 
the  author's  concluding  observations  on  the  importance  of  hereditary 
rank. 

''  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  attachment  to  hereditary  patrons,  and 
respect  for  the  old  manor-house,  the  antient  posses'sors  of  .which  are  de- 
posited in  the  family  vault,  under  the  parish  church,  are  feelings  conge- 
nial  to  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  such  as  our  constitation 
wisely  cherishes.  The  influence  which  an  antient  anc^  respectable  family 
possessed  over  its  tenantry  and  neighbourhood,  cannot  be  soon  acquired 
by  the  nabob,  or  manufacturer,  who  purchases  the  estate,  ho wcTer,  esti- 
mable their  [his]  character,  or  conciliatory  their  [his]  conduct  A 
series  of  yqars  must  elapse  before  they  can  form  any  tie  but  what  interest 
creates;  and  till  the  generation  which  served  the  old  family  has  passed 
away^  the  new  will  be  considered  as  interlopers,  who  have  risen  on  the 

*  ruins  of  a  race  that  was  far  more  deserving.  I  must  observe,  that  in 
these  times  every  thing  which  tends  to  weaken  the  tie  that  [which]  con- 
nects the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  with  the  highest,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  and  I  regret  the  degradation  which  rank  and  station  suffer  in  the 
'eyes  of  the  community,  not  only  by  the  contagious  influence  of  unbounded 

"expense,  but  by  transferring  its  power  to  other  hands,  which^  even  if  as 
well-disposed,  will  be  less  able  to  exert  it  beneficially." 

We  how  come  to  the  last  letter  in  this  volume,  which  treats  cer; 
tainly  of  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Religious  Knotv/ed^c,  the 
only  knowledge  that  can  make  us  '^  wise  unto  salvation ;"  but  the  au- 
thor has,  unfortunately,  in  our  opinion,  coupled  this  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  pecidiar  notions  of  Calvui.  Of  these  notions  she  hai 
unquestionably  formed  a  correct  idea,  and,  as  far  as  she  ente.rs  into 
the  controverted  points  which  they  include,  has  taken  the  right  side  of 
the  question.  But  still,  we  think,  this  part  of  the  subject  had  l^een 
'  better  omitted,  because  controversial  theology  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
make  a  woman  form  a  just  estimate  of  her  duties  and  of  her  character  j 
and  because  this  controversy,  in  particular,  comprehends  so  many  ab- 
struse points,  and  so  many  points  which  have  been  the  subject  of  warm 
and  obstinate  contestation,  that  it  cannot  be  sathfactorilif  discussed 
in  a  cursory  way.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  West  says,  that  ''  a  wo^ 
man,  in  humble  circumstances,  with  common  abilities  and  moderate 
information,  may  now  know  more  of  the  religion  which  she  professes, 
than  any  but  the  most  studious  could  acquire  three  hundred  years  ago; 

because. 
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lieeause^  ttiree^hundred  years  ago^  the  reformatioa  had  not  taken  place^ 
and  the  laity  were  debarred  the  use  of  those.  Scriptures  which  ithcdr 
God  had  commanded  them  to  search.  Butt  we  much  doubt,  whether 
women,  tliQugh  they  may  now  know  more  of  their  religion  than  they 
could  even  two  centuries  ago,  can  understand  it  better ;  and  we  are  even 
persuaded,  that  if  they  sought  to  obtain  their  knowledge  by  a  p;erusal 
of  all  the  controversial  tracts  which  have  appeared,  even  in  later  timjas^ 
they  would  not  only  fail  in  the  pursuit,  but  would  have  their  minds  per- 
plexed with  doubts  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  would  never  thave 
engendered.  Mrs.  West  must  pardon  us  for  observing,  that  a  fem^e 
engaged  in  polemics  appears  as  much  out  of  her  natural  element  as  an 
actress  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  a  hero.  To  study  the  Scriptures^ 
in  order  to  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her,  and 
to  gain  a  just  notion  of  her  religious  and  temporal  duties,  is  an  oblige- 

'  tion  imposed  on  every  female.  But  to  acquire  religious  knowledge  is 
one  thing,  and  to  shine  in  religious  controversy,  is  another.  And  so 
fully  are  we  impressed  with  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  study  of 
poleipics  by  women,  that  we  could  almost  wish  that  their  libraries 
contained  no  other  religious  books  than  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy, 
and  tracts  published  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
If  they  will  read  these,  or  tlie  two  former  only,  with  attentioq,  and 
with  singleness  of  heart,  they  cannot  fail  to  lay  in  such  a  stock  of 
saving  knowledge,  as  will  make  them  good  Christians  in  every  respeqt. 
While,  if  any  doubts  should  arise  in  their  minds,  from  conversation 
with  sceptics  or  otherwise,  on  any  essential  point,  a  reference  to  the 

.  tracts  above  mentioned  will  enable  them  easily  to  dispel  it.  We  have 
said,  that  the  general  notions  of  the  author,  respecting  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,. are  just ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  they  be  otherwise,  when^they 
are  derived  from  the  writings  of  a  Kipling,  a  Daubency,  and  a  Pear- 
ron  ^  but,  in  two  or  three  instances,  her  remarks  are  loose  and  un- 
^warrantable.  On  what  passage  in  Scriptiu'e  does  she  found  the  bold 
assertion,  that  ''  the  soul  carries  zcith  it  the  priypeiisities  that  \which] 
it  acquired  behzvT'  And  how  can  she  justify  the  following  in- 
ference from  the  31st  article;  .*'  which  implies/'  she  says,  ''  not  only 

,  that  aU  Christians  are  offered  salvation,  but  that  the  Heathen  world 
are  delivered  from  the  imputation  of  the  original  guilt  of  Adam,  and 
also  from  the  eternal  consequences  of  actual  transgression,  provided 
theyfrmme  their  lives  according  to  the  imperfect  knowledgewhidi  they 
possess '/"  It  would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  man  to  set  limits  to 
Divine  mercj;  but  it  is  no  presumption  to  say,'  that  we  find  no 
promise  of  salvation,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  those  who  do  not  perforin 
the  conditions  of  the  Christian  covenant.  ^^  Universal  redn^ption!^ 
can  only  mean,  that,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  all  m^n  are.  placed  in,  a 
condition  to  be  saved;  and  hot  that  all  men  may  be  saved^^wiiie- 
ther  they  embrace  die  truths  of  the  Gospel  or  not,  and  whether  tbey 
perform  or  neglect  the  duties. which  Christ  inciilcated  on  his  fol- 
.  lowers. 
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Having  tlius  analyzed  this  volume,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  allow, 
and  with  that  attention  which  must  convince  the  intelligent  author,  of 
the  high  respect  which  we  entertain  for  her  principles  and  her  talents, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  perform  the  most  unpieasaiit,  but  not  the 
least  usL'ful,  part  of  our  duty,  by  noticing  some  of  the  very  numerous 
errors  and  defects,  in  point  of  grammar,  of  inflated  and  aftl-cted 
language,  and  of  awkward  and  inqorrect  phraseology,  which  greatly 
disfigure  the  ^ork. 

P.  8.  *^  That  mystery  of  iniquity  tc'kose  course,"  &c.  instead  of, 
the  course  oftchkh.  P.  26.  *'  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  it  expedient 
that  tli^ese  fragile  barks  should  venture  to  do  more  than  sail  cimst- 
wiser  Mrs.  West  is  not  aware  that  there  .is  more  danger  in  roe/s/- 
in^  voyages  than  in  any  other;  that  more  skill  in  navigation  is  re- 
quired in  the  commanders  of  such  vessels;  and  that  the  thing  vhich 
a  captain  most  dreads  in  a  storm  is  the.  sight  of  shore,  and  what  he 
most  desires,  sea^room.  P.  40,  "  Chivalry  to  zchose  modificafion," 
&c.  P.  46,  We  do  not  rightly  understand,  "  how  that  experi- 
ence  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  our  own  families'*  can  be 
gathered,  as  our  author  asserts,  from  the  sick-Led  of  a-  brother,, or 
from  the  hmguid  couch  of  a  parent ;  though  we  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, that  lessons  of  pious  resignation  and  of  Christian  humility  may 
be  collected  from  such  Scenes.  P.  54,  ^^  mucli  of  the  comfort  of  our 
old  age  depends  upon  our  discharging  the  claini.<(»of  renovated  mater- 
nity with  propriety.*'  This  language  is  both  affected  and  incorrect. 
In  the  first  place,  we  discharge  deljts  but  not  claims y'  properly  speak- 
ing ;  secondly,  the  claims  here  alluded  to  are  not  the  claims  of  reno- 
vated maternity,  but  the  claims  of  others  upon  renovated  maternity; 
and,  lastly,  renovated  maternity  is  a  most  affected  and  incorrect  ex- 
pression. It  would  not  have  been  so. dignified  to  say,  '^discharging 
the  duties  of  a  grandmother,**  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  more 
intelligible  and  more  correct;  that  is,  if  such  Mere  really  the  author's 
meaning.  P.  6l,  The  following  is  another  instance  of  inflated  and 
affected  language.  '*  VVhUe  we  contemplate  nith  the  rapiure  of  anxious 
emulation  the  pious  family  bursting  from  the  dark  dungeon  of  the 
grave,  or,  with  the  spirit  of  the  beatified  child,  avert  our  eves  from 
the  distant  blaze  of  rainbow  tinctured  gforj/,  the  cogitations  of  criti- 
cal virtu  are  suspended,''  &c.  We  cannot  here  refraui  from  observ- 
ing to  Mrs.  West,  that  the  st\le  of  Dr.  Johnson  becomes  her  pen  as 
*  little  as  the  doctor's  wig  would  become  l.er  person.  P.  64,  *'  those 
aaiiaUe  properties  rchose  absence;"  [the  absence  of  which.]  In  P.  W, 
and  in  various  other  places,  Mrs.  West  uses  the  word  fashionables  as 
a  sulwtantive ;  for  which  she  can  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  ignorant  writers  in  som*e  of  our  daily  prints  it  is  a  low,  vulgar, 
illegitimate  expression,  wholly  unworthy  Mrs.  West.  P.  73,  ''  o  wul- 
tifarious  combination  of  dintinutive  inconveniences  zcill  eutrammd 
superior  faculties/'  Another  instanc^j  of  miserable  aflectation.  P.  12^» 
''  a  female  bouviant  is  contemptible."     Bouvianl  is  neither  French 

nor 
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nor  English ;  we  suppose  the  author  meant  buveuse ;  an/^  too,  is  a 
niasculiiie  termination.  P.  12C),  ^*  that  oblivion  which  has  involved 
its  high-sourd  chastity."  P.  128,  "  We  forfeit  the  respect  to  which 
the  passive  virtues,  our  natural  endowments,  are  entitled,  and  [which 
they]  must  receive  from  all  but  brutes,"  8cc.  P.  130,  "  We  are, in  less 
danger  of  having  our  integrity  censured  by  the  allurements  of  frauds 
anibitioTv,  or  conteudiug  interests."  This  is  not  intelligible ;  and  does 
the  author  mean  to  say,  *'  censured  for  yielding  to  the  allurements  of 
fraud,"  &c.:  if  she  do  not,  we  arc  at  a  loss  tb  conjecture  her  meaning  ; 
and  if  she  do,  she  has  not  expressed  it.  P.  134,  '^  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Providence  never  sitft'ers  any  glaring  violation  of  its  laws  to 
brave  its  authority,  without  being  reproved,  or  at  levL&i  feeling  the  in- 
ternal consequences  of  its  pertinacity.*'  Tliis  is  a  most  awkvi'ard 
sentence.  A  man  who  violates  the  laws  of  God  mny  feel  the  conse« 
quences  of  his  conduct,  but  how  the  violation  c^n  feel  them,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand.  P.  137,  *^  it  would  hare  been  false  candouv 
to  hfive  applied,"  [to  apply].  In  the  same  passage  we  read  a  "frigid 
cold  J*'  P.  1 39,  "  patient  diligence,  or  laborious  industry  often  bring^ 
[briug%\  P.  143,  we  meet  with  the  word  demifashionists ;  and  else- 
where the  tenn  fashion ist  occurs,  used  as  s)'nonimous  wixk  fashionable 
persons.  It  is  an  illegitimate  expression,  and  if  it  have  any  meanings 
must  have  a  meaning  very  diiTerent  to  that  which  is  here  assigned  to  it. 
P.  144,  "  happiness  or  even  comfort,  are  [is]  rarely  expected." 
P.  J  64,  '^  the  company  wait,  with  the  nonchalance  of  good  breeding, 
till  some  cockney  misap})lication  of  the  w,  or  provincial  ijeversiat^  of 
the  aspirfite,  determines  die  stranger's  tribe  and  latitude.'^  Coa« 
temptible  affectation  !  P.  1G8,  '^  at  how  much  less  expense  of  time-* 
you  tnay  purchase  the  reputation  of  solid  than  you  caoa  [that]  of  brilli- 
ant qualities.''  P.  18G,  *'  wiYio  certainly  xoould  have  been  inclined  !• 
have  extended''  [to  extend].  P.  240,  "  that  elevated  station  vshost 
actions,"  8cc.  P.2G1,  "her  bosom-inmate,"  for  bosom's  inmate. 
P.  277,  "  the  frigid  cold,"  i.  e.  the  cold  cold.  And  in  the  samxe  ptgo 
Mrs.  West  again  uses  l>osom  as  an  adjective,  "  bosom  ai^uish ;"  a  modls 
of  expression  both  affected  and  unwarrantable.  P.  378,  **  lliat 
modesty  of  knowledge,  which  is  alike  anxious  to  avoid  beii^  ignonnt 
of  what  it  ought  to  know,  and  of  penetrating  into  these  secret  ihings>'* 
&c.  P.  380,  "  the  liuiits  of  human  knowledge  have  a  similar  curb 
affixed,  beyond  zcluch  tluy  cannot  pass.**  Curb  is  here  used  instead  of 
boundayy. 

Long  as  this  list  of  errors  and  inaccuracies  must  appear  to  our 
readers,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  extended* 
But  it  is  already  sufficiently  copious  to  convince  them  of  tiie  Justice  of 
our  assertion,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article ;  and  to  render  it  manl- 
iest to  Mrs.  West,  that  her  compositions,  able  and  valuable  as  they 
are,  nmst  labour  under  great  disadvantages,  when  they  appear  m  so 
slovenly  a  dress.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  persuade  ourselvqs,  thai  the 
author  consigned  her  manuscript,  with  the  care  .of  correctii^  both  the 
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language  and  tlie  press,  to  her  bookseller^  tq  whose  negligaice^  iq 
colliding  that  task  to  soni6  person  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  It^ 
tbe  mass  of  affectation  and  incorrectness  which  disfigures  the  volume^ 
ought^  in  a  great  iqeasure^  to  be  ascribed.  But  she  should  recollect 
ftat  she  alone  is  responsible  to  the  public^  both  for  the  sentiments  and 
for  the  language  of  her  productions ;  and  should  not  forget^  that  cele- 
ftrity^  though  acquired  with  honour^  may  be  injured  by  carelcssnea?, 
and  destroyed  by  neglect.  Most  anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
lihose  excellent  principles,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  various 
publications  of  this  estimable  writer,  w-e  are  very  desirous  to  have  tbera 
freed  from  those  defects^which  may  impede  their  difiusiop,  and,  possi* 
bly^  diminish  their  efficacy. 


Strictures  won  an  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland;  by 
Francis  Plowden,  Esq.:  or,  a  Jttstification  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Ej^ish  Government  in  that  Country ,  from  the  Reign  of  henry  II y 
to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland,  l^ait  the  Second^ 
Chapter  VL    Kivingtons. 

(Continued from  P.  248  of  VoL^XXIV.) 

HAVING  reviewed  this  very  excellent  work,  to  the  end  of  Charles 

Jtt  Second's  reign,  vve  shall  now  proceed  to  that  of  his  successor 
ames  II.  That  infiE*,tuated  monarch  was  determined  to  establish 
popery  on  the  destruction  of  the  protestant  religion,  because  he  con« 
ndered  it  as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  and  because  he  regarded  it 
98  an  instrument  well  calculated^  to  promote  his  design  of  raising  a 
dksDotic  government  on  the  niins  of  the  constitution. 

The  efforts  made  by  him,  his  missionaries,  ana  adherents,  for  the 
piibversion  of  the  established  church  iu  Ireland,  during  the  preceding 
feign*,  wfere  a  sufficient  earnest  to  its  protestant  ibhabitants  of  what 
itkidv  were  to  expect  on  his  accession. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  observations  of  this  excel- 
lent writer  on  Mr.  Plowden's  statement  of  this  reign. 

^^  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  J^mes  fl,  the  only  prince  of  the 
fiouse  of  Stuart,  whose  errors  Mr.  Plowden  (in  spite  of  some  glossiog 
Sentences  of  condemnation)  appears  to  extenuate +. 

^^  As  in  the  reign  of  this  misguided  monarch  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  inircsted  with  the  whole  administration  of  Irish  goveniment,  it  be- 
hoves me  to  examine,  with  some  attention,  the  use  they  made  of  tbellr 
political  power.  Mr.  Plowden  begins,  by  attempting  to  discredit  Dr. 
King's  famous  book  ]:,  ^  the  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  and(ir 

'  *■■■  ■  ■     ..    I     ■       ^  ■  ■  II  ■    ■    I        I  .  ■  t  ..III!  ■  '  "^ 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  fully  stated  and  proved  in  our  18th  volume) 
ftom  p.  429  to  p.  431  inclusiye,  and  in  volume  t^C^  P«  17* 
i  See  passim  his  Review  of  this  reign. 
1  See  his  note  to  p.  \77. 

^         '     :  Kiof 
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King  James;'  and  ihk  he  clamsily  endeavours  to  do,  by  -q^aotixig 
Dean  Swift's  opinion  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Leslie,  who  iirrote 
a  book  in  answer  to  King's,  which  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its 
sedition.  Swtft  admits  that  I^slie  was  a  good  man  conscientiously  mis- 
taken, in  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  Williajn.  He  says,  ^  Mr* 
Leslie  was  unhappily  mistaken  in  his  politics ;'  and,  had  Mr.  P.  quoted 

'  Swift  accurately,  he  would  have  added  this  sentence  •:    'I'  detest  Mr. 
J.«eslie's  politics  as  much  as  his  Lordship  (Burnet)  can  do  from  his  heart;' 
but  I  distinguish  between  the  principles  and  the  man.'      Until,  therefore^  • 
some  better  reasons  than  those  offered  by  Mr.  P.  are  produced  against  Dn 
Jtiing's  book,   1  shall  consider  myself  warranted  in  assuring  my  readers, 
tJiat  his  work  has  been  always  esteemed  most  authentic. 

'^  The  first  remarkable  act  of  James's  government  in  Ireland,  was  to. 
displace  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
bigoted  favourite,  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  created  £arl  of  Tyrconnel; 
though  the  pretence  was,  that  Ormond's  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him 
incapable  of  governing.  Before  he  resfgned  the  sword  of  state,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  gave  a  dinner  to  his  officers,  at  the  royal  hospital  near  Dub* 
lin,  a  building  which  he  had  erected  for  old  soldiers.  After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  filling  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and  desiring  his  guests  to  do 
the  same,  he  made  them,  this  speech +:  ^  Look  here,  gentlemen,  they 
say  at  court  that  I  am  now  become  an  old  doating  fool ;  you  see  ray  hand 
doth  not  shake,  nor  does  my  heart  fail ;  nor  doubt  but  I  will  make  soma 
of  them  see  their  mistake ;'  and  then  gave  the  King's  health. 

^^  To  return  to  the  historical  review  of  this  reign.  Mr.  Plowden,  after 
admitting  '  tliat  the  army  was  filled  with  Catholic  officers,'  and  he  might 

'  have  added  men,  the  whole  Protestant  militia  raised  by  Ormond  having 
been  disarmed,  and  Catholics  embodied  in  their  place  % ;  '  the  Bench  filled 
with  Catholic  Judges,'  except  three,  who  promised  to  be  subservient;  he 
might  have  added,  that  Porter,  the  Chancellor,  was  displaced,  and  a 
Catholic,  Sir  N.  Fitton,  put  into  his  place;  a  man,  says  the  author  of 
Secret  Consults  and  Intrigues,  notorious  on  i^ecord,  having  been  con« 
vjcted  of  forgery,  and  publicly  stigmatized ;  ^  the  corporations  filled  witk 
Catholic  members;'  he  might  have  added,  Tyrconnel  having  terrified 
them  into  a  surrender  of  their  charters ;  '  Catholic  Sheriffs  and  Magis- 
trates appointed  in  all  the  counties ;'  he  might  also  have  added,  who  rer 
fused  to  administer  justice  to  the  Protestants,  and  moreover  harrassed 
them  with  every  species  of  vexatious  tyranny.  He  might  have  informed 
his  readers  also,  that  the  priests  stirred  up  the  Irish  not  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  Protestant  clergy;  that  crown  prosecutions  were  commenced  against 
all  Protestants  who  had,  in  their  convivial  meetings,  uttered  any  reflec- 
tions upon  James,  while  Duke  of  Yprk :  he  might  have  told  his  readers, 

*  See  Swift's  Preface  to  Bishop  Burnet's  Introduction. 
+  Secret  Consults  and  Intrigues,  p,  630,  of  State  Tracts,  printed  in* 
1700,  London;  and  Appendix,  p.  615.     Qrmond  soon  after  died  of  a 
broken  .heart. 

.f  Though  they  had  bought  their  own  arms;  yet,  when  desired  to 
bring  them  in^  tbey  complied.     See  Harris^   p.  189^  Lcland,  ^^Hf 
.    *c, 

that 
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I 
that  the  Papists  pretended  an  unWersal  dread  of  a  massacre*;  tn  cons?< 
qdenceof  which,  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  disarmed,  those  of  the 
North  excepted,  who  were  too  sturdy  to  part  with  their  arms;  that  the 
Privy  Council  was  filled  with  Papists,  and  some  lawyers  of  the  outer  bar 
of  that  persuasion  advanced  to  that  honourf .  And  then  it  was,  and  let 
it  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  future  innovators  on  the  Irish 
constitution!,  ^  that  most  of  the  traders,  and  others  whose  fortunes 
could  be  easily  transferred,  fled  'frgm  a  country  in  'which  /they  ex- 
pected a  speedy  establishment  of  Popery,  and  a  general  transmutation 
of  property. 

**  Tyrconnel,and  the  Catholicgovernmcnt  of  Ireland,  having  taken  these 
violent  and  unjustifiable  measures,  then  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden, 
^  that  the  Catholics,  noU}  feeling  themselves  secure,  at  least  in  the  freedom 
of  their  i^eligion^  prevailed  on  Tyrconnel  to  go  to  England,  irf  order  to 
bring  over  the  King  to  their  favourite  measure,  of  breaking  through  the 
Act  of  Settleinent.*  If  this  writer  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  lloman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  I  hope  he  does  not,  and  if  such  measures  only 
(Could  make  their  ancestors  feel  secure,  at  IcaU  in  the  freedom  of  their 
religion,  what  opinion  must  they  now  entertain  of  their  security,  when, 
though  every  disability  incompatible  with  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  civil 
^nd  religious  liberty  is  happily  lemoved,  they  as  yet  possess  little  share 
of  the  political  power  of  the  state,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant 
government  ? 

"  His  statement  then,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  he  supports,  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  having  obtained  into  ihcir  hands 
the  political  power  of  the  state,  proceeded  with  indecent  haste  §,  to  make 
the  Bench,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates,  the  cor- 
porationsj  and  the  army  Catholic  in  all  their  branches;  and  that  then, 
*  feeling  themselves  secure,  at  least  in  the  freedom  of  their  religion,' 
instead  of  stopping  here,  their  next  immediate  object  was,  to  seize 
upon  all  the  Protestant  property  of  that  country,  by  breaking 
through  the  *  Act  of  Settlement,'  &c.  Though  Mr.  Plowden  admits  tJiis 
last  fact,  yet,  as  he  has  passed  over  the  particulars  of  the  transaction, 
currente  calamo^  I  must  entreat  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  ac- 
connt  of  this  memorable  proceeding;  a  measure,  by  the  bye,  which 
these  dutifu}  loyalists,  who,  by  King  James's  account  (p.  189),  '  rammed 
that,  and  many  other  things,  down  his  throat,'  forced  him  to  consent  to. 

*  This  old  trick  was  played  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when  the  Ca. 
tholios  atfected  to  dread  being  massacred  by  the  Orangemen. 

+  All  the  facts  here  enumerated,  and  which  were  omitted  in  Mr. 
Plpwden's  work,  are  stated  by  Tindal,  Mackenzie,  Harris,  King,  Le- 
land,  and  by  the  writer  of  Secret  Consults,  &c. 

X  See  [list.  Review,  p.  178.     This  historical  fact,  which  Mr.  Plow- 
den admits,  is  mentioned   by  every  writer  of  this  period  of  Irish  his-^ 
tory  :  thou«;ands  fled  to  England,  and- five  hundred  went  to  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.     Secret  Consults,  L^^Iand,  &c. 

§  '  Let  my  countsymcn  aMne,'  sgid  the  great  Duke  of  Orraond,  speak- 
ing of  their  precipitation,  '  they  will  ruin  tlieir  own  business.'  Secret 
Consults  p.  633, 

•  .  pa 
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«  On  the  7th  of  May,  A.  D.  1669,  the  Catholic  Parliament  met.  The 
~  Popish  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  Castle  Secretary,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
all  the  Sherili's  *,  with  the  writs  of  election,  naminp  the  persons  \^ho  were 
to  be  returned,  and  who  ncre  elected  accordiii^ly  +.  The  J  first  Act  of 
this  Parliament  was  a  recognition  of  the  Kinjj's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land. The  next  measure  was  the  introduction  ofan  Act§  for  the  Repeal 
of  thn  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation;  which  thoy  passed  through* 
the  House  of  Commons  in  fhrea  daj/^^  without  allowing  one  of  the  thou- 
sand siiflorcrs  by  it  to  appeal  j|.  Dr.  Doppin*^,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  boldly 
*  argued  a^ai^ist  it,  in  the  ffouse  of  Lords,  in  vain.  A  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  measure  was  drawn  up  by  Judgo 
Keatin?^  and  presented  to  James,  by  the  Earl  ofCJranard,  inVi:in. 

"  This  Act  of  llepoal  f  contain-?,  in  th;!  t^reamhjc,  a  full  justification  , 
of  the  horrid  rebellion  of  I' 41.  By  this  Act,  the  estates  and  pro|)('.rties 
of  all  persons  who  were  in  rebellion,  in  Ireland,  ScotlaiuU  or  Ent^land, 
against  King  James,  on  thelirst  of  August;  1688,  or'zchn  had'^^  corrnp'jnd-. 
cd\cith  rebeh  since  that  time,  were  forfeited  ;  and  tliis  Act  confiscaU'd  the 
inheritance  where  the  po«!sessors  were  only  tenants  for  life,  aud  made  them 
^punishable  for  waste,  after  a  possession  of  above  twvnty  years,  under 
two  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  porson-il  oroperties  of  those  who  were 
absent,  were  seized  by  the  (  atholic  commissioners  of  the  revenue  for  the 
King  ;  and  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Act,  by  which  those  who  ^ere 
in  possession  as  trustees  wore  bound,  under  severe  penalties,  to  make  a 
full    disclosure.     Next  was  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Attuinder,  irt 

*  The  manner  iu  which  this  Catholic  Parliament  was  ^  packed,'  to  use 
Mr.  Plowden's  phrase,  is,   1  believe ,  une\anip!ed  by  any  proceeding  of 
the  like  kind,  during  any  former  or  latter  PiOtestant  Padianu'nt,in  Ire- 
•     land.     See  Secret  Consults,  Dr.  King,  Harris,  Tindal,  Leland. 

+  In  this  Parliament  there  were  but  twelve  Protestants  in  both  ffouses; 
namely,  Hvc  I^ords,  three  Bishops,  twomemberh  for  the  College,  and  four 
Protestant  commoners  retunud  for  other  places.  Harris,  Lelaiid,  Dr. 
King. 

+  Leland,  p.  53(5;  Harris,  bookviii.  p.  227;  and  King. 

§  Sec  Harris,  p.  228 ;  Leland.  The  Act  is  given  by  Harris,  in  his 
Appendix.  / 

II   ibid. 

%  See  Harris's  remarks  on  the  Preamble  to  this  Bill,  book  viii.  p.  229. 

**  By  which  clause,  says  Harris,  almost  ercry  Protestant  in  the  king- 
dom who  could  write  had  forfeited  his  estate;  for  the  pacquets  going 
constantly  between  Dublin  and  London,  from  August  to  March,  1689, 
fev  had  friends  in  England  or  the  North  but  corresponded  with  them. 
Every  pacqnet  during  that  time  was  searched,  and  vaat  heaps  of  letters 
laid  by,  which  were  now  produced  in  evidence,  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  against  such  as  appeared  on  behalf  of  their  absent  friends.  Harris, 
p.  229  ;   Leland  ;  King  ;  Secret  Consults. 

N.  B.  It  was  not  till  September,  that  the  intention  of  Willianrs  de- 
scent upon  England  was  generally  known;  but  any  letter  containing  re 
marks  upon  public  aifairs  displeasing  to  those  in  power^  was  evidence  to 
prove  rebellion  against  the  writer! ! ! 

"which 
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«rhichlwo  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty.one  Protestants,  of  both  sex^Sj 
are  attainted  by  name*;  amongst  them,  the  Absentees +,  usually  resident- 
in  Great  Britain,  unless  they  manifistcd  their  allegiance  to  James  befoie 
the  first  of  October  next  ensuing ;  which  manifestation  of  their  allegiance 
would  hare  made  them  traitors  in  England.  This  Act  also  vested  in  the 
crown  the  real  and  personal  properties  of  all  minors,  unless  the  term 
mfter  they  came  of  age  they  proved  tiieir  loyalty ;  and  these  loyal  and  du- 
tiful subjects  also,  in  this  Parliament,  limited  their  King's  prerogative, 
by  enacting,  that  all  pardons  n^t  enrolled  bi  fore  the  3()th  of  November, 
1689,  were  null  and  void;  and  further,  that  no  letters  patent  for  pardons 
»hould  contain  the  name  of  more  than  one  person. 

After  this  recital,  it  is  scarcely  ^vorth  mentioning,  that  the  Protestant 
Fellows  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  dispossessed; 
their  plate,  &c.  &c.  seized  ;  and  Friars  and  Jesuits  put  into  their  places; 
the  provisions  for  the  Protestant  clergy  repealed,  and  their  arrears  cut 
otF;  that  the  bishoprics  were  seized,  and  their  revenues  paid  into  the  Jix- 
chcquer;  the  Protestants,  of  every  class  and  rank,  robbed  with  impuni- 
ty  by  *  the  Rapparecs ;'  and  thattiually  thoy  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  meet  in  any  number  exceeding  tico  j;. 

Can  any  one,  therefore,  who  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  feeU 
ings  and  passions  of  human  nature,  wonder,  that  such  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  who  scorned  to  foTlow  the  timid  example  of  so  many  thousands 
of  their  countrymen,  who  lied  from  this  proscription,  but  determined 
'  courageously  to  abide  the  bru?it^^'  should  have  associated  for  theif  de- 
fence against  such  a  government  {|?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  citizens 
of  Derry  should  have  f»hut  their  gates  against  an  armed  rabble,  who  were 
not  eyen  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  that  King,  who,  in  his  memorable  Dc» 

♦See  Appendix  to  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  No.  34,  where  anal-.  * 
pbabetical  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  attainted  is  given,  taken  from  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  in  the  Rolls'  Office,  in  Ireland. 

+  See  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Act  of  Attainder,  taken  from  the 
KoUs'  Office,  in  the  Irish  Chancery,  in  the  A.ppendix  to  Harris,  JVo.  3L 

±  Harris;  Leland;  King;  Mackenzie's  Narrative. 

N.  B.  James  established  a  mint  in  Dublia,  and  another  in  Limerick. 
Bits  of  brass,  and  broken  bells,  and  old  iron,  pots,  and  pans,  and  ket- 
tles, and  pewter  spoons,  &c.  were  collected;  and,  from  every  pound  of 
these  materials,  value  four  jyence^  pieces  were  coined,  and  circulated  at 
the  nominal  value  of  five  pounds,  and  were  made  current  by  proclamation! 
See  Simon  on  Irish  Coins. 

§  See  Apology  for  the  Protestants,  State  Tracts,  vol.  iii.   p.  666. 

|(  In  their  oath  of  association  (see  Harris,  p.  195,)  they  declare,  that 
they  only  have  armed  in  self-defence,  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  go^ 
vernment  of  EnghHid,  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  re1i«;ioD,  their 
lives,  properties,  and  liberties ;  that  they  would  admit  none  but  Protes- 
tants into  their  associations;  yet  that  they  would  defend  even  the  Papists 
from  violence,,whil5t  they  remained  peaceable  and  quien  The  Irish  Pro- 
testants have  never  been  accused  of  professing  one  object  and  acting  upon 
another.  The  present  Orangemen  of  Ireland  arq  associated  upon  tho 
same  principles, 

cUratj(tf( 
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ctaration  to  his  subjects  of  Ireland,  told  them,  ^  that  he  had  made  it  his 
«hief  concern  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  that  the  de- 
fence of  their  Fcligion,  privileges,  and  properties,  was  equally  his  caro> 
with  the  recovery  of  his  rights  ?'  Are  we  to  make  no  allowances  for  the 
effect  occasioned  by  the  anonymous  letter  *  (whether  true  or  false)  which 
Lord  Mount- Alexander  receiTed,  bf  an  iaJtended  massacre?  Can  we  be' 
astonished  at  its  influence  upon  men,  many  of  whom  had  escaped  from, 
and  all  of  whom  had  heard  of,  the  massacre  in  1641  ?  Can  we,  a/  tkif 
day,  doubt,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  h?.d  witnessed  the  hor- 
rible cruelty  of  Mareschal  Rosen,  (a  German  officer  in  James's  serTicc,) 
in  collecting  the  inhabitants,  of  all  ages  and  eafh  sex,  of  their  faction,  as 
he  called- them,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  driving  them  under 
the  walls  of  a  besieg^l  town,  where  they  were  slaughtered  by  the*  fire 
on  both  sides;  and,  when  the  Rishop  of  Meath  ventured  to  remonstrato 
to  James,  he  replied,  *  that  General  Rosen  was  a  foreigner +,  and  used 
to  such  proceedings  as  were  strange  -to  his  subjects,  but  u&ual  In  other 
places;  and,  if  he  had  been  his  own  subject,  he  would  have  called  him  to 
an  account  for  it.'  Can  we  (I  repeat  it)  at  this  daij  doubt,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  fully  justifiable  in  resisting  such  a  prince  and 
such  an  army?  Had  they  tamely  submitted  to  such  a  government,  they 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  that  liberty  nlnch  they  obtained,  and  have 
transmitted  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  What,  let  me  ask,  what  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country  at  this  day,  if  the 
Protestants  of  that  age  had  uot  op])oscd  James,  and  supported  the  glori- 
ous Revolution  of  1(588?  lyA  them  then  candidly  acknowledge  the 
errors  of  their  ancestors  1,  and  let  their  advocates  cease  to  vilify  thoso 
who  purchased  with  their  blood,  the  blessings  of  ^that  free  constitution, 
of  which  they  now  so  largely  participate. 

*^  The  only  material  argument  iu  this  chapter  (if  such  a  position  com- 
ing from  a  lawyer  deserves  the  naine)  that  remains  to  be  answered,  is  the 
following §,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  who  declared  for  King  Wil- 
liam were  rebels  to  their  lawful  King,  and  that  the  Catholics  who  adhere^ 
to  James  y^ere  faithful  loyalists,  and  good  and  true  subjects;  because,  aii 
he  argues,  though  James  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  he  never  di4 
{until  after,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne)  abdicate  the  throne  of  Ireland: 
^rgo,  he  was  (p.  181,)   '  dejure  et  de  facto,'*  King  of  that  country. 

''  Before  this  lawyer,  writing  upon- the  aifairs  of  Ireland,  ventured  ta 
hazard  such  an  assertion,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have, 
looked  at  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
still  unrepealed,  and  which  he  might  have  found  in  the  first  volume  of  tha 
Irish  Statute^,  p.  176 ;  by  the  perusal  of  which,  he  would  have  discover- 
ed, that  a  King  of  England  is  declared  to  be  in  that  rigJtt  ow/y  King  of 
(reland,  as  united  an4  knit  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  had  Ke  read 


*  See  a  copy  of  it  in  Harris,  Appendix,  No.  21, 

+  Harris,  p.  SIO;  see  the  other  writers  also.       ' 

J  I  have  met  with  many  enlightened  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
who  have  freely  admitted  the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  ^nd  who  have  also 
lamented  the  misguided  conduct  of  so  many  of  their  jpersuasion  in  1798. 

^  Hist  I^evie\f9  p.  187,  et  sequei^tes, 
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as  far  as  the  second  section  of  the  said  Act,  he  woald  hare  learned,  that 
it  is  also  enacted,  that  if  anie  person  or  persons*  rc^/'ani  within  the  land 
of  Ireland,  shall,  after  the  first  of  July,  1542,  by  writing,  ot  imprint* 
ing^' or  anie  exterior  act  or  deed,  occasion  ijii^turbancc  of  the  King's 
title,  &c.  he  or  they  are  guilty  of  high  trca»ion,  and  shall  suffer  death, 
forfeiture  of  lands,, &c«  &:c.  By  this  Act,  tliereforc,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, the  moment  that  James  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  and  that 
the  Convention -pari  lament  chose  Willisjtn  as  his  successor,  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  James,  and  were  bound  to  King  William  ;  and 
Fitton,  Nagle,  and  the  other  Catholic  lawyers  of  that  age,  were  so 
fully  aware  of  the  force  of  this  said  statute  of  Henry  Vlll,  that  we  hnd 
the  first  Act  of  the  Popish  Parliament  of  1689  was  a  recognition  of 
James's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland ;  a  measure  which,  but  fur  the 
existence  of  the  said  statute,  would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  But 
these  gentlemen,  who  understood  the  laws  of  Ireland  somewhat  better 
than  Mr.  Plowden,  saw  how  defective  James's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land became,  upon  his  abdica^on  of  th^t  of  England ;  and  therefore  they 
Tery  ingeniously  resdrted  to  this  expedient  to  prop  it,  and  to  impose 
iipon  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar. 

'*  If  1  rightly  understand  Mr.  Plowden's  argument  in  this  chapter,  it 
may  be  epitomized  thus:  The  Horn  in  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  1689, 
trere  faithful  subjects,  and  the  Protestants  were  reboh;  and  the  saidrC' 
belsy  having  soundly  beaten  the  said  loyal  subjects,  forced  them  to  re- 
store all  the  lands  of  which  they  had  deprived  the  ^aid  rebels^  by  their 
acts  of  repeal  and  attainder ;  and  that,  crsjco^  the  descendants  of  the  sidd 
rebeh^  and  all  recent  purchasers  siticc,  hold  l.inds  in  Ireland,  to  which 
the  title  b,  that  they  were  acquired  by  force  of  arms,  under  ^  a  foreign 
iavadcrf,'  or  '  revolutionary  prince,'  fighting  against  tlie  lawful  King  of 
Ireland. 

*<  C'cst  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musiqnc." 

Mr.  Plowden  frequently  complains  of  the  iiigratitiide  of  tlie  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  towards  the  Irish  Papists,  notwithstanding  their 
loyal  attachment  to  them ;  lh(5ugh  we  gave  unquestionable  proofs, 
that  they  universally  rebelled  against  James  T,  because  hb  was  not  a 
Paj)ist,  as  soon  as  he  was  declared  si»ccessor  to  Elizabeth,  and  tliat 
tho  mass  of  the  people,  headed  by  their  priests,  endt;avoured  to  assas- 
Muate  the  pir:>ons  who  atlrnjplcd  to  proclaim  him,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Iielar.dJ;  thon;;!h  in  the  rci:^n  of  his  successor,  Charles  I, 
they  ofiered   Ireland   to  the   I^opc,  the  Kir.gs  of  France  and  Spain, 

*•  As  Mr.  Plowden  wrote  his'  book  in  this  country,  his  friends  need 
not  be  alarmed  for  his  safety.  If  ho  ^hnuld  thinle  proper  to  print  a  cheap 
edition  of  lits  work  in  Ireland,  it  miglit  be  prudent  to  omit  ihis  lais  ar- 
gamcnt, 

+  Sa  King  William  is  styled,  in  pp.  ISH  and  19^  of  this  Historical 
Review,  vol.,  i.  In  Ireland^  a  Cathoiic  WAitcr  has  lately  styled  hiai  a 
Dutch  invader! 

+   Vol.  xxiv,  p.  121. 

vrl:o»e 
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whose  assistance  they  repeatedly  solicited  to  separate  it  from  Eagl^nd*; 
and  tiiough  Ireland  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  combustion  by  Po- 
pish treason,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II -j-,  in  which  they  often 
invited  the  French  to  invade  it,  and  were  in  a  state  of  preparation  to 
receive  them.  As  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  religion^. con- 
tained in  their  general  councils,  enjoin  hatred  and  disobedience  to 
Protestant  Sovereigns,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  deep 
rooted  disaffection  which  tliey  manifested  towards  the  three  first 
Princes  of  the  Stuart  line;  and  though  Mr.  Plowden  says,  P.  188, 
'*  it  would  be  doing  them  (the  Irish  Papists,)  injustice,  not  to  allow- 
them  the  merit  of  the  most  depurated  loyalty,  in  their  attachment  to 
King  James,"  it  will  appear,  that  the  zeal  which  they  evinced  in  his 
cause,  was  not  inspired  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  attachment  to 
him  ;  but  that,  actuated  by  seltish  and  sinister  views,  their  chief  object 
was,  to  make  him  the  instniment  of  indulging  their  intolerant  and 
sanguinary  designs  against  the  Protestants,  and  of  separating  their  na- 
tive country  from  England. 

Mr.  Plowden  (I*.  189,)  observes  thus,  on  the  Acts  passed  in  the 
Parliament  convened  in  Dublin  by  James,  in  the  year  UiSO  :  "The 
several  Acts,  therefore,  of  this  Parliament,  are  to  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  the  Acts  of  the  Irish  nation,  than  the  wishes  of  James;!  and 
they  are  here  noticed,  to  trace  the  prospects  atid  prosper  iff/,  in  which 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  placed  their  hopes.  The  chief  of  these 
Acts  were  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  the  x\ct  for  the  repeal  of  the 
^cts  of  Settlement.  Hie  tirst  of  these  Acts,  which  is  usually  spoken 
of  by  modern  historians,  as  the  Act  for  attainting  [rish  Protestants, 
bespeaks  in  its  title  the  whole  purp6rt  and  tendency  of  the  Act ;  for 
attainder  of  divers  rebelsX  and  for  preserving  the  interest  of  loyal  sub- 
Jects  §.  It  contains  not  one  word  that  relates*,  even  remotely,  to  any 
religious  distinction,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  refers  wholly  to 
those  rebellious  and  traitorotts  subjects  who  had  invited  and  assisted 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  King  s  unnatural  enemy,  to  invade  that 
kiugdom.  At  that  time  it  was  not  a  conflict  between  Protestants  and 
Cadiolics,  nor  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  nor  between  an  English 
and  an  Irish  party  :  it  was  a  broad  contest  between  Jacobites  and 
Guiilamites.'^ 

In  no  part  of  his  voluminous  work  has  Mr.  Plowden  shown  such 
gross  instances  of  duplicity  and  prevarication  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs.    By  acquitting  J  an\es  of  the  odium  of  wishing  to  pass  these 


*  Vol.  XXIV,  from  p.  237  to  p.  9,47. 

+  Vol.  xviii,  p.  427  to  432.  Our  proofs  of  this  uninterrupted 
scene  of  treason,  during  these  three  reigns,  were  tak*;n  from  MorysoiVs 
Itinerary,  Sir  John  Davjs,  Spencer,  Sir  John  Temple,  BorUsc,  State 
Tracts,,  3  vols,  folio,  and  Lord  Orrery's  wSt.ite  Letters;  all  cotetnpurar/ 
writer^. 

J  Protestants.  §  Papists. 

abominable 
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abominably  acts  of  Parliament^  be  casts  the  turpitucle  of  them  on  bid 
Irish  Popish  subjects^  whose  cause  it  is  universally  believed  he  has 
been  hired  to  defend /;  and  then  to  exculpate  thcni^  he  strives  to  impose 

I  on  the  British  public^  by  insinuating^  that  this  dreadful  engine  of 
Popish  tyranny  and  persecution  \Mis  perfectly  innoxious^  because,  as 
be  falsely  asserts,  it  bespeaks  in  its  title  the  whole  purport  and  tendency 
of  the  act,  for  attainder  oj  divers  rebels*,  and  for  preserving  the  ?«- 
terest  of  loyal  subjects  ^|-,  that  not  one  word  relates  even  remotely 
to  any  religious  distinction ;  though  the  sole  object  of  the  act  was  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  As  to  those  traitorous 
and  rebellious  subjects,  tcho  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  king^s  unnatural  enemy,  to  invade  the  kingdom;  this  ex- 

.  tends  not  only^to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  English  Protestants,  who  had 
wisely  solicited  the'  Prince  of  Orange  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  diat  bigoted  tyrant  James  from  overturning  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  The  judicious  writer,  whose  work 
we  are  reviewing,  has  exposed  the  gross  ignorance  of  Mr.  Plowden,  by 
showing  that  by  an  act,  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a 
king  of  England  is  declared  to  be,  in  that  right  only,  king  of  Ireland; 
and  consequently,  as  William  had  been  placed  upon  the  English  throne 
long  before  James*s  arrival  in  Ireland,  tlje  adherents  o/  the  former  were 
loyal  subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter  were  traitors.  Doctor  Leland, 
in  his  very  excellent  history  of  Ireland  |,  thus  describes  these  two  acts 
of  Parliament,  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  which  Mr.  Plowdi?n  en- 
deavours to  varnish  over  in  the  insidious  manner  which  we  have  stated. 
''  The  bill  for  repealing  the  acts  of  settlement  was  thus  passed,  with 
a  preamble  which  exculpated  tfie  Irish  from  rebelling  in  1641 ;  and  a 
clause,  whereby  the  estates  of  all  those  who  dwelt  in  any  of  the  three 
liingdoms,  and  did  not  acknowledge  king  James's  powec,  or  who  aided 
or  corresponded  with  those  who  rebelled  against  him,  since  the  first 
day  of  August  ]688  §,  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  vested  in  the 
king.  Thus  by  a  strain  of  severity,  at  once  ridiculous  and  detestable, 
almost  ever)'  protcstant^  of  Ireland^  who  could  write,  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  estate^    But  this  parliament  was  not  contented  with  ' 

■  recovering  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  and  expelling  the  protestant 
proprietors,  by  virtue  of  their  present  act.  In  the  fullness  of  tri^ 
umphant  insolence,  they  resolved  en  a  proscription  as  virulent  as 
that  of  Rome.  An  afet  was  passed,  by  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons'in  the  service  of  die  Prince  of  Orange,  those  who  had  retired  from 


*  The  Protestants.  +  The  Papists. 

j:  Mr.  Plowdea  admits  his  veracity  by  frequently  quoting  him,  and 
•ten  b^  transcribing  verbatiiii  such  passages  aa  answered  his  sinister  ptir-* 
^poses. 

§  This  included  the  English  protesfaote  who  had  landed  property  in 
Ireland. 

the 
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t}ie  kingdom  *>  and  did  not  return  in  obedience  to  t}ie  king's  proclama-^ 
tion,  numbers  who  were  resident  in  Britainjand  therefore  presumed  to 
be  adherents  to  the  new  government,  were  all  attainted  of  high  treason^ 
and  adjmiged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and  forfeiture,  unless  they 
surrendered  within  certain  periods  assigned.  It  was  provided,  that 
the  estates  even  of  those  who  were  detained  abroad  by  sickness  or  non- 
age should  be  seized  by  the  king ;  and  in  defiance  of  justice  and  huma^ 
iiity,  they  were  to  prove  their  innocence,  before  they  could  be  restored. 
•2461  persons,  of  all  orders  and  conditions,  peers,  peeresses,  prelates, 
barons,  baronets,  kniglits,  clergy,  gentry,  and  yeomanry  t,  were  included 
in  this  dreadful  sentence.  Their  names  were  hastily  collected  by  their 
respective  neighbours,  and  received  with  so  much  ease  ai)d  precipita- 
tion, that  Nagle,  pn  presenting  the  bill  to  James,  declared, '  that  many 
'were  attainted  on  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  house,  and  the  rest  ou 
common  fame/  It  was  so  framed  as  to  preclude  the  king  from  all 
power  of  pardoning,  after  the  first  day  of  November  1(589.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  statute  which  affected  the  lives  and  properties  of  so  man5r 
thousands,  was  carefully  concealed  from  them,  and  lay  unknown  in  the 
custody  of  the  Chancellor." 

In  the  complete  histoiy  of  England,  published  in  Londrvi  in  J  706, 
in  3  volumtf,folio,  it  is  thus  described:  "In  this  black  act,  there 
.were  no- fewer  attainted  than  2  archbishops,  1  duke,  17  earls,  7 
countesses,  2H  viscounts,  2  viscountesses,  7  bishops,  L8  barons.  So  ba- 
ronets, 51  knights,  21H2  esquires  and  gentlemen  ;  and  all  of  them?  un>- 
heard,  declared  traitors,  and  adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and 
forfeiture-  The  famous  proscription  at  Rome,  during  the  last  trium- 
virate, came  not  up,  in  some  respects,  to  the  horrors  of  this  ;  for  there 
were  condemned  in  this  little  kingdom,  more  than  double  the  number 
tliat  were  proscribed  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
•And  to  make  this  in  Ireland  yet  the  more  terrible  and  unavoidable,  the 
act  itself  was  concealed,  and  no  profestant  was  allowed  a  copy  of  it 
-  fill  four  months  after  it  was  passed  5  whereas  in  that  of  Rome,  the 
names  of  the  persons  proscribed  were  affixed  upon  all  the  pablic  places 
of  the  city,  the  very  day  the  proscription  was  decreed,  and  thereby  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  many  to  preseri^e  themselves  by  a>6peedy 
flight?'  This  history  was  written  while  most  of  the  actors  in  that 
dreadful  scene  of  persecution  were  still  living. 

Doctor  Warner,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  often  quoted,  and  praised 
for  its  authenticity,  by  Mr.  Plowden,  gives  in  book  vi,  chap.  5,  a  most 
piteous  and  affecting  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  at 
that  period;  and  he  makes  the  following  general  observation:  **  Ire- 
land no\v  exhibited  a  gloomy  scene  of  oppression  and  dejection,  of 
'     '     '         ■        » ■  '      ■    ■  -  ■  ,....•.. — . — 

♦  The  greater  part  of  ihe  protestants  had  fled  to  England,  to  aroid 
the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  Tyfconnel,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Cla- 
xendon  as  viceroy  in  January  1087. 

+  All  protestailts. 

insolence 
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insolence  and  despair,  of  power  exercised  without  decency,  and  ii^o^ 
ries  biistair.ed  without  redress*." 

James  seeing  liiinseif  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning,  com- 
plained to  ^iajrle,lhe  attorney  general,  of  their  having  intrenched  on  his 
prerogative,  and  said,  that  they  /tCid  acted  falsely  towards  him. 

This  parliament  passed  an  act  also,  for  forfeiting,  and  vesting  in  the 
king,  the  goods  and  personal  estate  of  all  absentees ;  but  this  was  unneces- 
sary ;  for 'in  the  mond)  of  March  preceding,  the  oflicers  of  the  army+, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  seized,  by  Tyrconners  order,  all  their  goods, 
without  assignuig  any<  reason  but  his  pleasure  j;. 

By  another  act,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  main- 
tenance, which  was  trajisfcrred  to  the  Popish  priests. 

They  also  passed  a  law  for  making  Ireland  independant  of  Englavid. 
James  knowing,  that  this  would  make  him  hateful  to  his  British  sub- 
jects, and  would  raise  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  restoration,  hesitated  to 
give  his  assent  to  it ;  on  which  Nagle,  a  bigoted  Papist,  whom  he  had 
made  attorney  general,  insolently  conveyed  a  message  to  him  from  the 
Parliament,  that  thet/  could  do  tcithout  him.  In  shoit,  he  soon  disco- 
vered, tl)at  they  n)ade  him  merely  an  inslrununt  to  promote  their 
rapacious,  intolerant,  and  revengeful  designs;  and  therefore  Mac- 
Jjherson  very  justly  observes,  '^  that  James  soon  found,  thU  he  was  not 
master  of  his  ozcn  kingdom.^' 

This  parliament,  to  \a  hich  he  had  been  so  obsequious,  having  re- 
monstrated against  his  employing  Lord  Melfort  as  secretary  of  state, 
he  said,  in  answer,  "  I  would  not  have  come  amongst  you  if  I  had 
known  that  you  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  chuse  my  own  ser- 
vants ^." 

^ Doctor  Leland,  book  v,  chap.  6,  gives  a  minute  and.  pathetic  de- 
scription of  the  persecution  which  the  Protestants  suffered;  and  he 
tells  lis,  that  "  the  Protestants  n^monstrated  to  James.;  he  acknowledged 
his  promise  of  protecting  them,  and  published  a  proclamation  against 
these  outrages.  But  the  clergy  and  their  votaries  disdained  obe- 
dience to  any  orders  repugnant  to  the  interest  of  the  faith." — *'  A  con- 
test now  arose  between  tin;  priests  and  their  king;  and  in  tliis  contest 
James  had  the  exquisite  mortification  of  tiuding  himself  foiled  and  de- 
feated. r\nd  whatever  impotent  resentment  he  expressed  at  this  inso- 
lence ;  yet  ho  still  resigned  himself  st-rvilely  to  the  clergy  ;   and  seemed 


*  Doctor  King,  Archbishop  of  Oiiblinj  in  hi.-*  State  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  under  King  Jaraeb's  govcniment,  gives  a  minute  and  pathetic  ac- 
>  count  of  their  sutlcrings.     Jle  was  imprisoned  at  that  timcl 

+  They  were  all  i^upistb*,  as  Tyrcunnel  had  removed  all  Protestants 
from  the  army  in  1G87. 

J  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  book  viii. 

^  Dalrymple,  V^ol,  iii.  p.  70.  Mr.  Piowden  says,  *^.  that  it  would  he 
doinj(  the  Roman  Catholics  injusiice,  not  to  allow  tlicm  the  merit  of  th* 
must  depurated  loyalty  in  their  attachment  to  Jamcb.'"    Page  183. 

only 
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pAy  solicitous  to'etnploy  bis  momentary  power  for  making  Ireland  whit 
fk^  called  a  Catbolic  kingdom.  An  order  wa^.issned  in  the  name  of  his 
jfoveriior  of  Dublin,  that  no  more  than  five  Protestants  sljouM  meet 
together,  eV6n  in  churches,  on  pain  of  deitth/*  Such  was  the  purport^ 
Wtif  ii]^ch  were  the  Worful  effects  of  th^sfe  Bcts,  dictated  by  popiA  in* 
tolerance,  and  inscribed  with  blood,  which  this  disciple  of  Ignatius  tells 
ns,  iu  his  historical  review,  did  not  relate,  even  remotely ,  to  any  re-- 
Ugichii  (distinction ;  and  that  he  noticed  the  A,  tQ  trace  the  prospects,  aiid 
frpmmtif  in'tchich  the  Catholics  at  that  time  placed  their  hopes. 

Alter  such  tia^rant  instances  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  towards  the  Pro- 
testants, which  was  dte  result  of  popish  fduuticism,  Mr.  Plowden  ms, 
•in  page  igo,  **  At  that  tipue  it  was  not  a  conflict  between  Catholics  and 
Protectants,  nor  between  whigs  and  torys,  nqr  yet  between  an  GngKsfa 
and sm  Irish  party ;  it  wa^a  broad  open  contest  between  Jacomtes  and  ' 
Guillaurhites." 

Mr.  Plowden  shows  his  usual  rancour  df^inst  Protestatits  in  tfie  fbl- 
lo-wing  obser\'ation,  page  181.  "  Long  before  king  James  had  left  ^ 
England,  the  Protes?tants  in  the  North  of  Ireland  were  generally  in 
arms ;  appointed  themselves  officers ;  enlisted  men ;  armed  and  arrayed 
them  *;"  and  lie  concludes, "  that  it  was  therefore  manifestly  a  treason- 
able levying  of  war  agdinst  the  crown  t"  Had  the  people  of  the  North 
taken  uparm3,  as  stated  by  ^Ir.  Plowden,  they  would  have  been  justifiable 
in  doing  so  on  principles  of  self-preservation,  which  supersedes  aU  laws, 
"and  are  paramount  to  every  odier  considcrjitiou.  llichardTalbof,  created 
Earl  and  iKike  of  T}Tcounel  by  James  It,  a  vulgar  popish  fanatic,  was  , 
as  notorioiis  for  cur'sing,  swearing,  Hnd|tii>g'|',  as  fortlie  iifritirbilityand 
vindictiveries^  of  his  temper  §.  He  had  endeared  hinlsMf  to  Jimeir, 
while  Duke  of  York,  by  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  all  the 
•schemes  which  thai  infatuated  prince  had  formed  in  Ireland,  ibrthees- 
tahli^meut  of  Popery  and  the  »ubver$:ou  of  Protestantism.  He  had 
warmly  co-operated  with  Coleman  the  Jesuit  and  <jther  piis.sionaries, 
whom  Jame.s^  Jiad  sent  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose,  durmg  Charles  the 
lid's  reigri  || .  Jn  the  year  l87»,  when  the  duke  of  Qruiolid,  a/ much 
iiistinguished  by  his  virtues,  as  b}'  his  illustrious  lineage,  was  viceroy  of- 
Ireland,  a  plot  of  a  very  dangerous  nacuJ  e^  for  an  insurrection  and  a 
massacre  of  the  Protcstauts,  having  btJe»^  discovered,  Riclnard  Talbot 
his  brother,  titular  archbishop  of  j5ublin,  and  sonw  of  t}ie  popish  no- 
bility aud  gentry  concerned  in  it,  were  arrested  and  imprisoued  iii  the 


-/ 

♦.  This  l^  an  unfotind«^  assertion, 

+  After  (he  abdication,  aud  King  William's  accession,  James  was  no 
longer  kiiig.of  Ireland  ;  and  all  his  adhercnty  wen*  traitoi^- 

X  l^fH  CUrenduu'V  Siate  LtttteVs,  Vol.  i.  p.  8«,  92,  24^,.  «4,  25tf, 
507,  *iC9,  470,  *i1\,  818,  327,  335,  253,  251,  318. 

^  Jbid.  335.         .  ' 

\  State  TrMls,  Vol!  Hi.  p.  «17,  C19,  620,  tfM,  C2C^-4IJ8,  65S. 

no.  gv.  )vox..  xxn.  ft  fiMil*. 
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9A%  >  ORIGIN IL  CRlTICI^Bfr 

castle  **    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665,  HeBf7  Earl  of  Churemloa  i 

was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Hich^d  Talbot,  recently  created  ' 

Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces;  but  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  former.    James  reposed  little  or  no  trust  in  Clarendon}  I 
for  being  a  r^id  Protestant,  be  was  convinced  that  he  would  not  be 
subservient  to  his  designs  of  subverting  the  established  church  f .    Ka            \ 
Tyrconnel  was  his  chief  agent  for  thsit  purpose,  he  secretly  invested  I 
him  with  the  chief  powers  of  the  state,  and  employed  him  as  a  spy  over 
Clarendon,  whom  he  treated  with  singular  insolence  %^  On  Tyrconnel*^ 
appointment,  the  Papists  were  so  mu^  flushed  with  joy,  that  they  com* 
mitted  the  greatest  insults  and  outrages  on  the  persons  and  prof>ertie» 
of  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  § ;  who  having  had  \VoeAil  experience, 
on  former  occasions,  of  his  fanaticism^  and  his  persecuting  spirit,  and 
knovving  that  he  was  much  more  under  tlie  influence  of  Lewis  tbeXIVth 
than  of  James  K,  fled  from  Ireland  in  great  numbers.  500  of  them  emir  ' 
grated  at  once,  resolved  to  transport  themselves  to  Virginia,  Carolina, 
Pensylvania/  the  West  Indies,  or  New  England  f.    The  first   use 
which  Tyrconnel  made  of  his  newly  acquired  power,  was  to  deprive 
the  Protestants  of  their  arms.    He  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  the  ^ 
militia,  who  were  exclusively  Protestants,  to  surrender  them  **.     He 
then  proceeded  to  new  model  the  army,  by  disbanding  all  the  Protes* 
tants,  and  by  putting  Papists  in  their  room  i^.     He  often,  and  even  to» 
Lord  Clarendon  him^tf,  inveighed  very  much  against  the  act  of  settle*' 
ment,  and  the  English  or  Protestant  interest,  and  the  latter  depended  obi            { 
the  former  1l^.    Tyrconnel  thus  succeeded  in  garbelliug  the  army  is            j 
every  part  of  Ireland,  except  the  North,  .where  their  numbers,  their 
courage,  and  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  formed  an  insur-            | 
mountable  bar  to  it.     Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  Jul v,           ^ 
l6d6,  mentions  the  following  conversation  on  that  sui^ect :  "  Well^ 


♦  State  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  626,  627. 

f  Lord  Clarendon's  State  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  98:    Vol.   ii.   p.  157, 
158. 

X  Ibid.  Vol.  i.  p.  253,  254. 

§  State  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  633. 

II  Ibid.  p.  699. 

%  Ibid.  p.  633. 

♦*  Ibid.  p.  632. 

\\  Lord  ClareodoVs  State  Letters,' Vol.  i.  p.  283,  292,  318,  352:- 
^he  following  curious  incident  is  nieotioned.ljiDtlk.  by  Lofd  ClaciSBSon 
and  Warner. 

,  Some  of  the  barbaroas  Irish  Papists,  whom  Tyrconnel  enrolled  in  the 
army,  were  so  ignorant,  that  when  (hey  bad'  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity^ 
they  imagined  that  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  to  th«ir 
religion^  and  declared  that  their  priests  had  forbidden  them  to  take  an/ 
other  oath. 

XX  aaTcndoB'sState^i:,ettcrs,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^41.  Voh  ii.  p.  3. 

^       -  said 
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said  my  Lord  Tyrconiw],  l«t  lu  speak  a  Iktle  of  diaarmitig  the  people 
of  UlMer  * ;  for  that  Work  \vas  never  well  done.  My  Lord^  said 
Keating  f  >  lufy  lord  lieutenant  showed  me  the  king's  letter  about  that 
affair  a  week  since  {:  \  and  it  must  be  prudently  and  carefully  managed, 
or  eke  it  will  not  be  effectually  done.  Tyrconnel  then  called  in  one 
P'Neil,  to  give  an  account  of  what  orders  he  had  g^veri  him  to  search 
for  arms  in  those  parts^  and  how  far  he  had  executed  them  %!*  Lord 
fClareodon  thus  describes  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  measures. 
''  These  changes,  and  the  conlmon  discourses  which  are  given  out  by 
•ome  of  the  new  officers,  (by  authority  as  d»ey  pretend,}  that  they  will 
not  leave  an  Englishman  or  a  Prolestant  in  their  companies,  do  very 
moch  terrify  the  trading.peopley  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  every  mau'a 
apprehension/'— '1  Tfa'e  last  week  120  people  went  in  one  ship  to 
Chester ;  and  ihuititudes  are  preparing  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can  get  hi  their  debts,  and  dispose  of  theif 
stocks.  Great  lums  of  money  are  brought  to  town,  and  more  is  daily 
coming  .up,  to  be  sent  away;  and  in  regard  the  change  is  so  high,  and 
that  no  returns  can  be  gotten  into  England,  they  are  endeavouring  to  / 
remit  their  money  into  France  and  Holland,  to  draw  tlience  hereafter 
at  their  leisure  || ." 

Lord  Clarendon  having  with  firmness  and  integrity  represented  to 
-James  the  wo^ul  effects  of  these  impolitic  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
was  recalled  in  January,  1687  ;  and  Tyrconnel,  whose  intrigues  and 
inisrepresentations  had  occasioned  his  removal,  was  appointed  his  sue* 
cessor.  Oa  delivering  the  sword  of  state  to  Tyrconnel,  Clarendon  ad« 
dressed  him  in  th6  followii^  words,  ''That  as  he  had  kept  an  equal 
hand  of  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  he  hoped  his  lordship  would 
to  the  l4otestants  ^."  When  this  intolerant  fanatic  and  his  adherents, 
were  let  loose  against  the  Protestants,  they  were  universally  filled  with  ^ 
dismay  and  consternation.  They  received  every  kind  of  insult  ^d  op- 
pression ^m  die  Papists,  who  reviled  them  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  called  them  fanatic  dogs  and  heretics  **. 

We  shall  now  prioceed  to  give  our  readers  the  observations  of  this 
excellent  writer,  on.  Mr.  Plowdeu  s  statement  of  the  reigns  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anue. 

'  <^  Let  us  pass  on>  theB>  tolhe  reign  of  this  <  foreign  invader,*  this  <  re» 
Tolutioiiary  priace/  the  great  king  William,  of  immortal  memory  ;  <  the- 


^  The  bolwark  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

f  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Papist. 

%  Thas  it  appears  tkatkiUftilaHMui  had  given  orders  for  that  purpose* 

§  Clarendon's  Jitters,  VoL  i.  p.  260,  960* 

II  ibid.  p.  «76,  ^77. 

%  Secret  Cootiilt«  in  State  Tracts,  VoL  lii.  p.  637* 

•♦  IWd.  637,  6^. 

R  %  aost 
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^  ii4««t  illustrious bei^fiietar  of  £uFop«  }  who^  b»f4Ag  been. made  Staed* 
tholder  of  Holland  for  the  salvi^tioo  o(Liti  own  coantry^  was  sood  aftec 
9ia4e  king  of  Kngla^d  for  the  ^di^crance  of  ours.' 

*'  The  only  observations  made  in  this  chapter  \i'orth  noticing,  are,  first^ 
*  that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  systematic  policy  of  England,  in  this 

5eign,  to  extinguish  the  very  ideaof  an  independent  legislature  in  rrelabd.^ 
f  that  w<?re  the  case,  Mr.  Plowdcn  gives  no  very  strong  pi'^of  of  the  suci 
dess  of  this  object  in  pages  198,  ioo,  where  we  find  the  Irish  Holisef 
of  Parliament  rejecting'wHh  imIigDatton  aihoney^bHl,  whkh  had  not  orii 
tinated  with  them,  but  hid  been  tfan^miVtiHl  from  England.  Upon  thii 
occasion,  Mr.  Molyneux  publUhcd  his  famous  book,  which  the  Comteoni 
of  England  took  up  with  so  M|^n  hand.  I  shall  not  now  dbcuss  tbi 
feoerits  of  this  controversy,  oKlfvert  to  the  subsequent  struggles  betwetit 
the  Parlia^nti  of  both  countries,  of  which  it  laid  the  foirndatioii.  Mr. 
Molyneux  war  tho  first  champion  for  ^^  Irish  iftdepeiiiieiic^;^  thai 
ir.  indcpendeni  dependency,  that  dr^am  of  power,  '  that  anomaly  in  poK* 
tics,'  the  source, of  eternal . jealounies  between  the  two  kingdoms,  aa4 
containing  the  seeds  of  disoniQni  now  happily  destroyed  by  the  incorpora* 
lion  of  the  legislatures. 

.  *'  (P.  198.)  ^  In  no  one  sense  did  the  Revolution  of  l68Ji  open  to  Ire- 
land any  of  those  constitutional  blessings  which  w-ere  expected,*  &c.  is 
Mr.  Plowden's  next  observation.  .  The  revolution  of  1^88  deli W red  that 
kingdom  from -arbitrary  power,  and  gave  to  its4nhabitant9  ail  the  civil  p  l- 
vilogesof  our  free  constitution.  That  it  :J  *  shwt  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
field  of  politics,'  as  Mr.  Plowden  expresses  it,  is  not  to  be  wondered  af', 
considering  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  both  in  Englaaid  and  Iifeland^ 
at  that  time,  the  violence  of  parties,  and  the  use  which  the  Irish  CathoHci 
kad  made  of  their  short-lived  pOwer  during  the  reign  of  James ;  nay^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  candid  men  may  have  reason  to  wonder  at  the  mo^ 
deration  of  the  tpiumphant  party  in  ^  letter  kingdom  §,  (Appendix,  No. 
U.  to  second  part.) 
^  ''Let 


*  Mackinto^'s  defence  of  Peltier.  ; ' 

^  t  Previous  to  1781;  the  Irish  Parliaments  could  do  littl6  nM>re  than  re« 
^ter  the  acts  of  the  British  ministry.  vSince  thait  period^  were  fkeir 
powers  except  for  local  legislation,  much  more  eKteniifTO  ?^   • 

X  Hist.  HLenew,  p.  198.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  whilst 
the  Irish  Cktbolics  >ifere  shut  out  of  thiifiddj  tkcy  n^ver  tii^tureii  iatd 
the  field  ^ifbattlo. 

%  The  penal  Acts  of  this  reign  against  the  Irish  Catholics  were, 

•^  aft  Act  ta  restrain  foreign  EduGatioa^'  7th  Willian,  phap.  4  ;  ^  an  A«t 

for  better  securing  the  Government,  by  disarming  Papists,''  7th  WUJii^ 

^  chap.  5  ;  <  an  Act  for  banishing  all  Papists  exercising  any  eodesiosticAl 

Jurisdiction^'  0  WHl.  chap.  4» 

•  (N4 1^  In  King  William^s  reign,  seventh  year,  an  act  was  pass^, 
to  take  aiiAy  the  writ  de  lieretioo  comburendo,  revived  by  the  Catholic 
Parliaou^t^kf  Jiames  11^  so  that  the  Prot<^tant  Parliament  of  Ireland  ia 
this  reigu  was  content  witli'  banishing.  pt^asU  only.  The  Catholic  Irish 
Parliament,  which  preceded,  thought  it  the  best  polity  to  ^nt  dU  here- 

.  .  iicsO 
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*^^  I^et  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  tire  la&t  monarch  of  th^t 
lionse  of  Stuart  to  which  IVfr.  Plowdeu  seems  to  hare  such  a  Tiolent  enmif]r« 
And  here  I  must  remark,  tliat  I  caniiot.see  either  the  prudence  or  the 
policy^  of  giviog  so  miuntc*  a  de|ajr( accompanied  hy  hts  own  and  Mr 
Burke's  severe  animadTersions)  of  Hie  old  code  of, penal  laws  against  tW 
^  Irish  Catholics*     1/  his  object  b^  to  conciliate  the  present,  race  of  that 
.jiersuasion,  by  an  exaggerated  pictare  of  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestorf , 
I  apprehend  he  will  be  rery  ansuccessfuL    If,  by  informing  them,  that  their 
lo^al  progenitors  were.di^possessed  of  their  properties^  for  adhering  U^  tbeir 
iairful  king,  ug^kast  rehelx^  headed  by  a  ^  foreign  invader,'  he  hopecs  to  . 
persuade  thum  not  l;o .attempt  to  disturb  the  present. Protestant  possessors^ 
^i'  lauds  in  Irelaud,  I  fe:ir  he  will  not  succeed.    If  he  flatters  hin^self,  that  . 
by  informing  an  irritable  people,  j(p.  205,)  '  that  it  has  been  the  fatq  of, 
their  country  to  expcriqnce  more  harshness  from  the  £ogIish  go?ernmeiit 
than  any  other  part  .of  the  empire^'  he  has  taken  the  best  mode  of  recoi)* 
,cfling  thenrto  the  Union,  ^  which  Is  the  primary  object  of  his  pubiica^ 
tion ;'  how  lamentable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  these  excellent  intentions  are 
so  likely  to  bic  disappointed!  ^  .  ^ 

^^  Why  this  pe/pctual  recurrence  to  old  grieyances  and  disabilities  long 
.i^ince  remot^  ?  Tlicj;ratitude  which,  should  be  felt  by  the  present  gene« 
ration  of  Roman  Catholics  at  the  repeal  ol'  the  Popery  laws,, ought  to  h^sfi 
obliterated  aH  remembrance  of  th^  pressure  of  them  upon  their  forefatiiers. 
^^  '  The  Penal  laws,'  $aid  .the  late  I^iord  Clare  in  his  speech  i^  the  Iris^ 
iBjOuse.^f  i^9jr4s.Hi,Jl793,  ^  enacted  in  this  country  to  abridge  the  powi^r 
arid  i^fluepccv^theold  Irish  Catholics,  was  a  code  force^upon  the  Pp* 
jiiamequt  of  JU^lan^by  hard  necessity  ;  a  code,  which  was  dictated  by  sell'- 
jdefence  apt|  v^f  TP^V^^^ion,  wtid  has  from  time  to  time  been  relazcfl 
with  an  open  and  unsuspecting  iil^jprality>  which  has  been  but  ill  requited 
by  that  body  of  oaen  }UKho  hfve  profited  by  it. — A  code  to  which  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  li^|^0  stands  indebted,  ina  great  mepare,  for  her  inters 
nal  tranquillity  during  the  ia^t  century.  Liet  modern  philosophers  and  ' 
piathematicuvns^  who  exclaim  against  this  code  as  subverting  the  immutablje 
principles  of  s^tipd^t  and  fraternity,  and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man,  condescend  to  look  at  the  situation  of  the  protestant  settlers  in  Ire-^ 
)and  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  a  colony  settled  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword  to  a  sullen  and  refractory  alle- 
giance. In.  nuo^bers  they  did  not  make  up  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants^ 
the  experjienfe  of  a  century  had  proved,  that  from  an  opposition  of  laws, 

_ ,. . . : r^^ . 'C — ,. 

tics  I)  ^  an  Act  to  prevent  Protestant  Ilelresse?  marryhig  Papists,'  the 
penalty,  forfeiture  of  pro|icrty  to  the  next  of  kin,  9  Will.  chap.  3 ;  *^ 
Act  to  prevent  papists  being  solicitors,'  10  Will.  chap.  13. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  this  re'gn,  *  an  Act  passed  for  the  Confirmation 
of  the  Articles  of  l»imcrick/  and  to  restore  thove  to  their  lands  who  ha9 
been  dispossessed  contrary  to  them. 

Contrast  these  Acts  \>ith  those  in  our  own  Sjtatnte  Book,  passed  in 
king  William's  reign,  and  not  introduced  into  Ireland  tkntil  the  nett 
reign,  when  the  restless  machinations  of  the  Irish  Catholios  made  thcni 
•indispensable. 

^  Although  be  pmfcftsei  tp  aToid  the  subject, 

.  '      ^  i:i»ftoxpa, 
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customs,  interest,  and  religion,  the  n&tires  of  the  country  hai  contracted  a 
rooted  and  iucnrable  arcrsion  to  them  :  they  'could  not  therefore  stand 
their  ground,  unless  by  disarming  the  enemief  who  surrounded  them,  and 
by  caltivating  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  British  natipn  ;  when  I 
talk  of  disarming  their  enemies,  I  do  mean  stripping  them  of  ofiensire 
-weapons;  if  permanent  tranquillity  was  their  object,  it  was  essential  to 
disarm  the  natircs  of  Ireland  of  all  political  power*.' 

'^  I  shalKnot  quote  the  remainder  of  this  page  in  Lord  Clarets  Speech, 
because  ]  do  not  presume,  in  any  part  of  these  ^  Strictures,*  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  admitting  Roman  Cathoiies  to  afuller  participation  of  the  political 
powers  of  the  state;  I  leare  it  to  more  practised  politicians  to  determine 
whether  any  concessions,  short  of  a  domineering  political  tnflaenee,  and 
the  establishitient  of  a  splendid  hierarchy,  can  fully  satisfy  all  classes  of 
that  persuasion  in  Ireland.  My  object  here,' is  to  refute  Mr.  Plowden's 
ei  roneous  positions,  to  correct  his  misstatements,  to  sttppli/  his  omissidnSy 
and  to  give  my  readers  the  little  inform Jition  I  hare  collected  of  the  canses. 
and  the  objects  of  the  different  rebellions  iu  Ireland.  To  follow  Mr. 
Plowden,  page  by  page,  through  all  his  misstatements  in  his  historical 
sketches  of  ^e  following  reigns,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  work 
as  voluminous  and  d'ull  as  his  own  ;  I  must  content  myself  with  selecting 
th  *  most  prominent  misrepresentations. 

^'  I  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  code  of  Irish  penal  laws  by  observing, 
tiiat  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Parliaments 
of  our^ country,  during  the  reign  of  king  William,  w(«re  more  extensire 
"i^n  those  enacted  against  the  people  of  that  communion  by  the  Pariia. 
ments  of  Ireland,  where  their  numbers  and  intrigues  made  Ahem  so  much 
move  formidable';  that  the  disabilities  inflicted  upon  th^  Irish  Catholics  by 
the  Irish  legislature  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  were  hnposed  upon  the  En. 
gUsh  Catholics  during  king  William's,  the  Parliaments  of  wbicW  period 
compelled  them,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  double  taxeiy  a  naeasure  never 
adopted  in  Ireland.     I  must  also  bbserre,  that  the  Irish  peoal  statutes  are  , 
mostly  transcripts  of  the  £ngUsb  ones  against  the  Cathoiies  ;    and  lei  it 
also  be  remembered^  that  the  code  of  Irish  penai  laws  of  Anne'a  reign  was 
not  enacted  in  Ireland,  until  after  her  ministers  had  refused  to  listen  to  a 
proposition  made  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  ^  to  promote  su^h  an  union 
with  England,  as  may  qualify  the  states  of  Ireland  to  be  represented 
there  f.*  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  work,  has  thought  proper  t#  recite  all  these 
penal  laws,  and  to  give  his  readers  his  own  reflections  upon  them,  in  the 
pages  which  precoie  th'sS  one  in  which  he  noticas  tl^ts  unsuceeaefal  propo- 
sition for  an  uuion,  so  attentive  is  he  to  chronological  arrangemeftt  iu  his 
fWtrtos." 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  observing^  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment were  undiur  the  nt'(:es;sity  of  enacting  bevere  penal  lawrs  agaioiit  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that   none   ware 


•  t^ord  Clare's  Spftcch  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  March  13.  1793^  p«  13* 
f  Journal  of  the  Kouie  of  Lords,  Vol.  it.  folio  ti.  '    ^ 
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]ns$ed  in  Ireland  till  after  the  Revolution^  and  most  of  them  not  till  the 
ceigas  of  Anne  and  George  I ;  wliich  is  a  complete  refutation  of  Mr. 
Plowden's  severe  and  sarcastic  remark  on  tbe  Ei^liah  government. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ji  Vindtcation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  against 
the  Strictures  contained  in  Mr,  Sedgwick's  Critical  lOnd  Miscella^ 
neous  Remarks.  By  William  Henry  Rowe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq. 
Bvii.    7s.    Claire  and  Sons.  ^  1806« 

THE  writer  of  the  present  ''  Vindication^'  \s  very  &r  from  being 
mn  able  4isputant,  although  he  seems  very  anxious  to  sustain'  that  cha- 
racter. The  bulk  of  tlie  volume  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  Sir 
W.  Blackstone*s  Commentaries  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  s  Ci:itical  Remarks ; 
^nd^he  petty  spirit  of  cavil  and  captiousness  that  prevails  throughout^ 
^B^anife^ts^  equal  want  of  Judgment  and  of  courtesy.  The  preface  indeed 
jcontaios  aa  apology  for  this ;  but^  as  it  betrays  the  writer's  consciousness 
ithftt  it  was  necessary,  it  serves  only  to  make  him  the  more  reprehensi- 
i>le.  •  ^  if  the  following  p9%es/*  says  he,  ^*  shall  be  found  to  contain 
jany  observations  which  savour  of  petulance  or  sarcasm,  it  is  due 
jbotb  to  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  the  author  himself  to  declare,  that  they 
Jiave  not  proceeded  tfQVi  any  want  of  respect  for  the  ve^y  considerable 
italents  which  iksA  gentleman. undoubtecUy  possesses."  But  let  tbem 
jMnoceed  freni  wVatiOMtse  they  may,  they  are  always  illiberal. 

The  first  specin^en  iif  hich  occurs  of  thi9  champion's  vindication,  will^ 
we  thinky  eaonerate  us  irom  the  necessify  of  entering  very  fully  into  the 
#iatur^  or  ment  of  bis  critical  animadversions.  Montesquieu,  in  his 
cl)^pter  on  the  law?  of  nature,  tjells  us,  that  in  order  to  have  a  perfeqt 
JdfO^)e||ge  of  these  laws,  we  must  consider  nuin  before  the  establish- 
ment of  iocieiy;  the  laws  received  in  such  a  state  would  be  those  of 
nai^^.  "  Ijfut  is  it  QQt.obvious,"  says  Mr.  Sedgwick, ''  that  the  re* 
^epiion  of  laVSf  of  whatever  kind,  supposes  the  establishment  of  society  ^ 
cmd  are  the  result  of  the  very  intercourse  they  regulate  f  If  it  is  intended 
to  affirm,  that  those  motives,  wliich  should  be  observed  to  determine  the 
actions  of  itinerant  and  solitary  savfiges,  would  be  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
^assertion  is  inadmissible.  Tlie  speculative  moralist  would  be  little  aided 
in  his  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  thos^  laws,  by  raiding  the  waste^ 
:  and  becoming  a  spy  on  the  conduct  and  econoiny  of  brutes ;  and  men 
in  their  uncivilized  condition  are  all  b'vt  quadrh(ped%,  As  well  might  we 
expect  to  acquire  an  adequate  conception  of  tt^e  P^wer  and  attributes 
of  the  great  Sovereign  and  Father  of  the  univer^^  ^j  ^wloring  the 
systen^  of  superstition  that  prevail  in  the  c^kest  corners  ot  the  earth. 
as  (o  trace  out  the  elementary  principle^  of  ethics,  in  the  piu^uits  or 
barbiiris^ns,  actii^  from  the  caprice  ot  the  moment,  guided  by  their  ap- 
0etites,*and  governed  by  their  passions."  ^his  comment  on  the  asser- 
t(QR  of  |he  French  jphilosophcr,  U,  we  think^^^uully  striking  and  just. 
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B'.it  the  present  writer  shows  us  \vl)at  may  b^  done  in  the  ws^y  of  pbjec* 
ti;  1  *'  There  is  one  observation/'  says  be,  **  which  must  not  be  sufi 
Ified  to  pass  uncontradicted.'  To  assert  of  uncivilized  man,  that  he  is 
alt  Imt  a  quadruped,  iar  a  libel  6n  human  nature.  Were  the  patriarchs, 
who,  in  the  primitive  agei^,  live<]i  out  of  a  state  of  civil  society,  distin- 
guished from  an  horse  or  an  ass  only  by  their  being  bipeds  ?  In  no 
part  ofthe  known  world  w  tnan  in  a  state  »o  degraded;  as  to  be  justlj^' 
considered  a  mere  brute;  for  be  is  endued  with  a  faculty  of  ac<|utrii|j^ 
knowledge,  which  a  brute  is  not."  Would  not  any  schooj^bby  on  the  , 
first  form  sniile  at  su^ph  criticism? 

Discussing  the  subject  of  disinheriting  childiren.  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
remarks,  that  **  every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  power  over  his  own 
Jwopei-ty ;  and,  as  Grotiui  very  well  distmgtiiebes^  natural  right  obliges 
us  to  give  a*  nece^pary  maimeiiance  to  chiWi'en,  hlit  what  is,  more  that 
that,  they  have  no  other  right  to  than  as  it  is  given  them  }9f  khe  favour 
of  theif  parents,  or  the  positive  conM:ituti6»i9  of  the  municipal  laws/* 
On  the  doctrine  as  thus  laid  down,  Mr.  Sedi^wick  makes  tWe  fiillo^iAg 
iabservations  :r— ^^  With  respect  to  the  principle  laid  doWn  by  OrotiiiB, 
that  NATURAL  RidiT  obliges  ?M  to  frhe  a  necessary  "inmnttnafict 
io  chifdrejiy  and  no  mon,  it  mustt)€  i^marked,  that  there  are  two  kind 
of  necessaries,  the  necessaries  of  ///If,  and  the  necessaries  of  dw^  conUr 
tien  in  life.     Natural  right,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  natural  dafy, 
obliges  every  parent,  in  the  first  place,  to  b^ffoeath  such  a  proviiimi  t» 
his  children,  as  his  own  particular  circumstances  may*  admit;  aiM,  inihe 
Yiext  place,  to  assoit  that  provision  to  the  mode  in  which  they  haf^ 
been  educated,  fo  the  circle  in  which  they  have  been  aocustdwio^ 
to  move,  and  to  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  have  been  bred  and 
habituated :  •  regard  should  likewise  be  had  to  the  profeaaion  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  the  rank  assigned"  to  it  in  society,  aed  the  class 
of  persons  with  whom  it  may  lead,  perhaps  corapol  tlietn,  to  associate. 
All  these  considerations  should  be  combined  betbre  we  can  at  all  de- 
termine what  constitutes  zjte^'-^ary  allowance.     If  the  expression  is 
to  be  understood  as  implM^  no  more  than  will  keep  its  object  above 
actual  want,  in  this  case  the  doctrine  above  delivered  is  exceptioDable. 
Wantonly  to  subject  to  the  stern  discipline  of  a  rigid  and  ungracious 
economy,  a  child  that  has  been  hitherto  supplied  with  all  the  elegancies 
of  life,  is  iniquitous  as  well  as  cruel.     What  is  a  necessary  maintenance 
to  a  person  in  cme  sitimtion,  is  by  iio  means  sojto  another  bred  to 
other  views  and  higher  expectations.    On  these  discriminating  and  sen- 
sible observations,  the  present  writer  makes  the  following  comment: 
**  lliat  parents  ought  to  he  guided  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes  af- 
ter their  deaths  by  an  attention  to  the  matters  and  considerations  which 
the  gentleman  huth  mentioned,  and  that  children  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  such  an  attention  will  be  paid,  is  admitted  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
allowed  that  the  -parent  is  imder  any  natural  obligation  to  make  such  a 
provisioi>-for  Us  children  :  and  the  question  is.  What  provision  it  is  the 
duty  of  th*  parent  to  make  and  the  child  hath  a  right  to  by  naturti 
Nowj  it  is  only  uuder  the  laws  of  society,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  Mta- 

ral 
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pd  qght;  thi^any  man  acquires. a  permanent  exclusive  right  of  property 
in  those  jthings  in  [o/*]  which  he  has  the  power  of  disposing.  It  should 
seem  then,  that  no  child  can  have  ti  rtatural  n^ht  to  such  property,  and 
that  no  natural  duty  \\o\x\6.  be  miobserved,  if  the  parent  skould  tofal/j/ 
disinherit  1m  chilfty^ 
^  We  would  advise  this  geutleman  to  investigate  the  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  make  himself  conversant  with  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice. His  mind  seems  at  present  not  properly  prepared,  by  enlarged 
and  libei^I  study,  to  make  any  figure  m  tlie  field  of  controversy. 


Short  Remarks  upon  recent  Political  Occurrences;  and,  pw ticiUarfy., 
on  the  New  Plan  of'  Finance.  8vo,  Pp.  50.  2s.  Hatchardi. 
1807.  :  . 

THESE  remarks  artf  manifestly  the  production  of  a  man  of  seftse^ 
observation,  and  judgmerit ;  who  Jms  marked,  with  a  keen  and  dis- 
criminating eye,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  who  has  dispassionately 
,CdiwiderfBd  the  causi^  and  efti^cts'of  the  leading  measures  ^f  govern- 
jm»t^  We  ar«  hf^py  to  tind  our  own  opinions,  so  frequently  xieciared, 
t>Q  various  imjfKurtaiit  topics^  supported  and  confirmed  by  so  able  and  so 
tenqpemte  a  judge.  -Our  readers  will  recollect  our  comments  on  the 
c^miHenoff  of  ministers  io  so  loudly  declaiming  against  a  sy stent  ofejc^ 
elusion,  while  they  adopted  the  very  system  themselves,  and  carried  it 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  been  carried  to  before.  Ou  this 
subject,  our  author  truly  remarks  : 

**  When  the  present  ministers  succeeded  to  the  gorermnent  of  the 
country  upon  the  irreparable  loss  of  Mr.  Piit^  and  when  (in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  which  some  of  them  had  expressed  against  a  system  of  ex* 
elnsioii,)  they  excluded  from  the  new  cabinet  all  ^vho  had  been  conmx;ted 
witl^ini)  it  was  reasoaaUle  to  suppose,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
he  acted,  and  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  were,  by  some,  at  least^ 
of  tl^s  new  ministers,  and  their  piirtisans,  to  becume  the  subject  of  ceo- 
sore  and  eondemnation. 

^^  Tarophlets,  apparently  written  for  this  purpose,  werr  published,  af- 
fecting to  represent  the  real  situation  W  the  nation  at  that  period ;  but  so 
partial  and  unjust  wore  the  statements  they  containcd,\  that  the  glorioui 
victories  which  wore  achieved  during  the  short  period  when  Mr.  Htt  was  ' 
last  in  office,  were  not  only  deemed  unworthy  io  make  a  prominent  part 
in  the  general  description  of  affairs^  but  were  scarcely  thought  deserviuf 
of  any  notice  at  all. 

"  The  state  of  our  manufactures,  our  trade,  our  revenue,  the  gene- 
ral situation  of  our  finance,  were  not  referred  to,  as  sources  of  consola. 
iion,  much  less  as  farnishinji^  well-grounded  hopes  of  future  pro^sperity; 
the  new  ministers  were  represented  as  heirs  to  a  most  unprofitable  sue* 
cession ;  they  were  called  apou  to  administer  wasted  truasofct  an4  dila* 
pidated  resources.^'  ..     %- 

The  wretcjied  pamphleteer^  who  wrote  ^^  The  State  of  thi^  Nation^** 
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Was  not  asliamed  to  cram  these  falsehoods  down  tlie  throats  of  the 
public;  and  the  mini^^ter  was  not  ashamed  to  reward  him  with  a  place 
of  trust  aiftd  etnoluinenti  for  a  production,  for  which  he  ought  to  have 
received  the  thdtikti  of  Buonapart6  himself,  whose  favourite  objects  it 
was  well  calculated  to  promote;  wliile  the  citizen-nobleman,  who 
ass:5ted  in  compiling  the  misshapen  mass,  had  nearly  been  appointed  to 
the  im|x>rtant  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart* 
ment !  lliis  was  an  early  but  an  api  specimen  of  the  conduct  to  b^ 
expected  frum  the  new  ministers ;  a  part  of  whom  are,  at  this  mo* 
ncot,  prepared  to  aet  upon  the  seutiments  prpn^Ig^ted  in  the  pamphr 
let  alluded  to.  In  Parliament^  too,  the  same  professions  weri^  some- 
tunes  heard ;  but  ministers  were  jirudent  enough  to  refuse  the  challenge, 
^^eatedk  given  them,  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  mea* 
tntrur  which  they  dartd  to  cgndemn.  It  was  a  cunning  policy,  how^ 
ever,  to  exaggerate  difficulties,  as  it  supplied  9  convenient  excuse  for 
thu'  failures  of  imbecility,  and  a  specious  prejtext  for  over-rating  tbf: 
Bierits  of  caaual  success. 

^^  From  vach  a  practice,  even  the  assemblage  of  ail  the  tefents  in  the 
tountry  (a  eo*npendioos  mode,  by  whidi  the  friends  of  the  present  adaii» 
nistrarion  cooHiiue,  I  believe,  to  describe  them,)  have  not  been  exempt; 
BO  men  were  ever  found  so  little  disposed  to  under.cate  their  difficiilties  ; 
mud  whi  e,  on  the  one  band>  they  were  represented  (e.ttravaganUy 
enou(;|l )  as  reposing  on  a  bed  of  roses,  they  were^  on  the  other  band, 
with  equal  extravagance,  desirous  fo  persuade  the  people,^hat  the  bet 
to  which  thi'v  had  so  recently  succeeded,  was  a  bed  of  thoriis;'* 

l*bis  is  not  the  language  of  a  partisan,  but  of  a  writer  solely  in*^ 
fluenct'd  by  a  regard  tur  truth  and  justice.  In  the  seme  spirit  he  ad- 
mits, <hat  our  situation,  on  the  accession  of  the  nevK  ministers,  with 
reference  to  the  Coutiueut  alone,  Mas  certiiinly  gkK>my;  but  who, 
exce|)t  such  men  as  tlie  pamphleteer  employed  by  Lord  Holland  and 
rewarded  by  Lord  (irenvillc,  could  thin^,  iu  estimating  the  real  state^ 
of  a  country,  of  omitting  every  thing  which  coul<i  prove  its  internal 
prosperity,  or  its  superiority  over  its  enemies,  whenever  engaged  sii^y 
against  them,  and  of  taking,  as  thegrouiki  of  (lis  estimate,  the  calamities 
,  of  its  allies,  whidi  it  had  no  share  in  producing,  aiid  which  was  the  result 
of  circumstance!*,  which  it  cuuld  neither  foresee  por  cbotrpul  i  We 
must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  biu-den  of  the  ministerial  song,  .the 
a-ssemhiage  of  all  the  talents  in  the  country ;  which  is  as  much  ai  to  say, 
that  we  huve  a  ministry  of  Sages,  and  a  nation  of  Fools'!  It  is  difK- 
cult  to  decide  which  is  most  deserving  of  admiration^  in  this  notable 
monopoly  of  talent,  its  impudence,  or  its  igtiorance  !  But  it  is  much 
to  be  wislicd  that  these  sapient  paMeg)Tists  would  hi^ve*  the  candour  to . 
tell  us  Mhat  species  of  talent,  that  portion  of  the  assemblage  which  is 
ycieped  Lord  Temple  possesses?  His  Lordship  is  a  >oung  noblemaa 
whose  pretentions  "and  endowments  are  much  on  a  par.  The  talent 
of  hercditar}  rank  and  wealth  is  certainly  his ;  but  he  knows  enough  of 
Latin  to  miderstand  the  remark  of  the  Roman  satyristr:         * 
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^^  Et  gemi8,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fccixnus  i|>si 
J  Vix  ca  ndj^ra  voco  V  '       ' 

'^•ugh^  po^bly,  he  may  not  know  eilough  of  himself  to  B^pplj  it. 
He  probaUy  derived  his  humHity  and  condeueniiou  from  hia  wide ; 
#  bii  grace  J  eltx/ueiscef  and  wit,  from  his fa4her;  and  the  stretigth  and 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  from  hii 
^Mer.  ,  His  coftsistjsncy  may  be  deduced  from  bis  .memorable  de- 
^ikration^  that  the  man  who  could  rejoice  in  a  Peace  because  it  wa9 
glorious  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  was  a  man  witli  wbom  he  never 
would  associate;  and  from  his  subs^ucnt  coaKtioa  vi'ith  that  very 
man ;  while  his  more  recent  exploits  in  Uampshue  completely  estabh- 
lisfa  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  ardour  of  his  love  for  the 
British  Constitutio^i.  If  this  anslysis  were  extended  to  the  other 
ingredients  of  tbiti  motley  assemblftgi^'  6f  political  ingredients^  whk*h  have 
been  cast,  ho  one  knows  ho^^  into  the  stdte- crucible,  the  result,  it  if 
a()prefacnded,  would  be  nearl^r  the  same.  But  we. beg  pardon  of  our 
readers  for  this  involuntary  digression^  and  return  to  the  Tract  be- 
fore us. 

<<  Upon  the  d«ftth  of  Mr.  Pitt^  a  gloom  indeed  sproid  itself  throagi 
the  nation  ;  it  was  not,  however,  >  a  gloom  which  arose  from  a  jusi  estk 
•aation  of  the  veil  sitaatson  of  tlie<  country ^  but  from  a  consideratioa 
tfaatS^e  was  gfliiie,  who  was  thought,  by  many,  most  capable  of  reliefifif 
us  from  wbatof er  Hicre  was  in  it  of  disaster," 

.  ''  Aye^.there^sthe  rubl"  It  was  the  death  of  Mr.  l^itt  that  spread 
the  gloom  wbi^ji  pervaded  all  ranks  of  jpeople,  cxcei>t  the  violent  ;>tfr- 
(isans  of  Mr.  Foa.  Mr.  Fox  himself,, w#  believe,  partook^of  it;  for 
in  bis  nature,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  mischievous  tendency 
of  his  political  prejudices  and  passions,  there  was  something  too  ge« 
nerons  to  let  him  rejoice'  in  the  death  of  an  opponent,  or  even  to 
refuse  to  do  jusjtice  to  his  memory.  Many,  very  many,  bdieved  theti 
that  the  country  had  lost  its  best  friend  and  most  able  minister ;  and 
notic.  Me  may  say  witli  confideuce,  such  is  the  belief  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people. 

^^  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  obtained  about  three  months  before 
tlie  present  ministers  came  into  office:  that  ever-memorable  victory, 
which  throughout  the  nation  mingled  the  tears  of  sorrow  with  the  shouts 
of  triumph ;  A%hicb,  among  other  immediate  eifects,  blasted  the  arrogant 
hopes  and  pretensions  so  confidently  expressed  by  Buonaparte  on  the 
heights  of  Ul/u;  and  which,  from  the  proudest  fleet  the  enemy  had  yet 
been  able  to  assemble  during  th<^ course  of  t\fO  wars,  reduced  the  mari- 
time force  of  France  and  Spain  to' mere  squadrons,  incapable  of  uniting, 
or,  if  united,  no  longer  formidable.  But  were  the  geaoral  consequences 
of  this  glorious  event  so  transient?  To  what  end  do  we^oast  of  such 
victories,  if  the  value  pf  them  is  confined  to  the  day  on  which  they  are 
obtained?  It  is  not  only  because  such  memorable  exploits  evince  intre. 
}>idity,  herobm,  and  devotion  to  our  conntry,  that  we  glory  in  them ; 
but  abo  because^  from  the  eminent  display  of  these  endowments,  (the 
«  •'  character* 
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ehanieteri((tic9  of  our  countryman,)  we  derive  the  raost  Jast^pg  and  tm- 
portant  bcDcftts.  It  was  among' the  advantages  derived  Cjom  this,  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  splendid  list  of  viriori 's  which  the  immortal  Here 
jHio  a4.'qiiirdd  .it  hail  achieved^  that  oliroommerce^  aiid'ali^<h9.t  ttprft 
f rom  It^  uiunterrupted  ptirsnity  iva»  $ecan»1,  aiul  the  Qp)iortUiii<y  anply 
Htforded,  i^t  ex  tending  and  impTQviug  the  gijef^j^  S,«uiC^  of  our  mition^ 
prps|>erity."  ^  ,.. 

Such  were  .wme  of  the  natioi^til  disa^ers  \Vhirh  the  iiew  assdmbltec 
of  talent  had  to  repair.  Tn6  author's  reirforks  bn  the  ^mercantile  in- 
terest of  this  country  are  perfectly  just;  and  \h(^r  \vi\\  Lave  mot^ 
weight  with  the  ^ublic^  as  they  certainly  do  not  come  Tfom  a  man  en- 
gaged in  coiAmejx'ial  pursf^its.  *'  7    '      , 

<Mt  has  bd&o  ofteu  remarked,  >4H»t  4he  mercantile  interest  is  ^aimi% 

Jtoo  great  an  ascendancy  in  thi$  €9.MiWtry;.and  it  is-^oq^timea  assailed,  witl|/ 

fk  fury  that  seems  diis posed  to  suhfprt  it,     In  geuerali  there  U  more  goo4 

sense  in  making  the  .best  of  our  adsrauUf^es  as  we  find  them,  than  in  sup-* 

po»ing  we -can  work  any  great  benefit  by:  to  ta|  change:  and  though  I  feel 

«t  all  tirses,  and  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  the  itidispensabl^ 

dnty  10? nosed  upon  the  legislature,  of  watching  any  attemjtt  lo  innorate 

*|M»ii  our  landed,  in  favour  of  our  oommai^al  interests,  afidiiior^  especially 

w4iensucli  attempts  are  accompanied  vith-snggctti^iM  of  yet  more  ilan^ 

gcrotis  innovations;  still  I  think  we  miwt. be  considered  in  ft  great  degref 

f  9  a  commercial  peo|.lc«    jSucbiwjaihaire  lonrg  been,  andyiitmy  opinion^ 

when  we  cease  to  be  so,  we  nhalixeiise  eminently  to  j^olper. .   We  qwc^ 

^  in  a  great  meassire,  our  strength  to  our  industry, .to  the  entcrprizing 

npirit  of  our  countrymen;  and  the  extent  to  which  we  haVe  carried  oht 

commerce.     Whether  it  trere  desirable,  originally,  that  it  should  hive 

b(Vn  pushetl  to  this  length,  l* -not- now  the- question*?  vo  have  derived 

from  rommerrc  great  richest;  Dur  weairh  has  bedti  one  tMin  Ingbc-dicnt  la 

run^tituting  our  power;  and  that  p>w«rha«  eoabltd  aff.*t6  atsiimi^  ft^igh 

mild'  command in.<^  utation  atooitg.  tbc  nations  of  Eurppef;  iy  those  irho 

won  Id  decry,  or  ui^ider-ralue  e^ery  exertioix,  the  etlect  of  which  is  to 

iiwintain  or  improve  our  commercial  system,  ii  is  ^s^\(l  to  be  arti&vial.    Witl| 

fh'k'i  artiticial  system  (as  it  is  called)  we  have,  however,  grown  up,  am) 

we  cannot  relinquish  it.     Our  skill,  perseverance,  and  enterprise,  bare 

displayed  them>vJves  in   the  rejnotest  parts  of  the  empire;  our  whole 

•country,  in  a  seri<»s  of  year<j,  has  ttudergone  a  chahjre  like  that  which  we 

have  ourselves  observed  (and  not  perhaps  without 4«elings  of  regr«t)  in 

Sortie  oLits  most  beautiful  scenery:  tbc  stream  that  hurried  and  foamed 

down  Rs  natural  hciU  now  slowly  wimk  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  a 

narigable  canal ;    an  immense  manufactory,  disproportioTied  to  every 

filing  Around  it.  blocks- up  the  opening  of  the  valley";  the  rieighboB  ring  hilb'^  ' 

■iarnuTly  roreri»<l  with  Jbrests,  are  now  .«^pot^ed  with  cottages  of  arti!tan«^ 

instead' of  (he  wild  notes  of  the  wood,  you  hear  iho^  working  of  thelooro^ 

and  the  constant  and  unvaried  din  .«f  the  mill;  all  is  steam,  and  smoke, 

and  noi«>e,  and  bustle!     The  picturesque  is  changed  for  the  uaefidi  and 

ainiplieity  and  nature,  for  <sr^,  indtutry^  and  tzetUth,^* 

Such  ih  thit  actual  state  of  thexountry;  and^  as  the  author  justly 
observc^f  we  M^  rtot  now  to  consider^  whether  it  would  ha^  hev^  betr 

ler 
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lev  if  it  had.  been  in  ft  diflferent^ttte^  but  hem  we  'S^e  to  make  Ae  b^ 
-of  it  as  it  is.  It  is  certain^  however^  tint  couinierce  has  been^dk^ 
)>arent  of  ouf  power;  and  diM  wben  .\v«  cease  to  be  commercial  wc 
■ffcall  cease  to  be  iiKlq>endent.  Stitt  it  tvHI  be  uecessary  to  watch  wirt» 
a  jeak)tts  eye,  tJlie  growth  of  tlie  cmnmercial  int^est,'  as  it  ^ii^cts  Jjt^ 
-mlation  and  Gcwcrnmentf  and  sts  it  tends  to  depress  and  overpower 

rap  landed  interest, 

>  .  . 

••    <^To  this  j^t&ofthtngs,'MheaQtkfor  adds,  <^  hare  we  been  progressiirel^ 

braught;  and  our  commercial  prosperity  has  been  constantly  maintained  or 

advanced  by  the  prowe^of  our  arms,  and  particnlarly  by  our  naval  victo* 

riesy  dttring  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,     At  the  poriott  of  accession  i^ 

office  of  the  pew  Ministers.)  .we  were  masters  of  thesea^  nut  only  irith#«t' 

^eonpetitton/  but  without  the  prospect,  Tor  years  to  coino,  of  re^iittanct 

from  the  eneniy :  oar  expeditions  ssifed  wherever  Ministers  thought  fit  ta^ 

send  them,  without  ijiterruption :  our  vessels  traded  from  one  end  of 'tb« 

globe  to  the  other,  without  fear  of  tnok*station :  oor  colonics  were  ro^*^ 

•larly  supplied  and  strengtheni*d,  while  tboso  of  oar  enemies  were  either 

Jet't^desti t»te,  or  served  ou)y,  by  eattcing  them  to  atteaipt  to  give  siie<> 

conrs^  to  affordour  galbnt  eoiiutryiBen  opportunitios  fornew  captures  ; 

tihe  •  tren^rth  of  our  regular  anry.  both  in  di>«cipline  and  niymbcrs,  far  «x«» 

ceeded   that  of  any  former  jionod*     Otir  commerce  iuid  our  ccrcnu* 

floumhed  beyond  example,  and  our  maritime  power,  in  relation  to  that 

of  tile  enemy,  was  augmented  beyoiul  what  the  ikation  had  witnessed  alt 

flisy  former  period. 

.     '^  Snch  ^lerc  amon^  the  advant^gps  which  MiniKters^possessed  whntk 

they  came  into  oiBce ;  yet  ali  Sacmcd  to  be  lost  or  overlooked,  in  coa*. 

I«ni plating  the  inrapacity,  or  the  treacdihry  of  General  Muck^  at  Ufmj^  f^< 

and  the  conitequent  di^iasters  of  the  Austrian  empire."  "^^ 

From  tltts  brief  view  of  our  naval  successes  and  our  commcrckl 
prosperity,  the  author  turns  to  the  financial  slate  of  ilia  country,  i^i- 
apecting  which  the  s;lo(»my  predictions  of  the  intiii.'Aerial  writers  iuii^ 
-  been  completely  falsified  by  the  recent  declara^tions  of  tlie^  miuistem 
themselves.  I'he  brief  explanation  here  giwtu  ol  Lord  Henry  l^etty\ 
plan,  is  the  most  intelligible  and  satisfactory  of  any  thai  has  appeared' 
m  print;  nnd  it  will  convey  a  competent  idea  of  it  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  Uot  studied  die  subjea : 

'^  I  cannot  better  consider  the  general  state  of  finance  to  which  tHe  ^ 

^present  Ministers  succeeded 9  than  hi  examining  the  plan^  so  pcrspicnoiu. 
ly-  and  so  ably  opened  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Hanry  PtUjfy 
on  the  2<^th  o£  January,     'i^at  plan  is  <Oifmlt*d  upon  the  advantage  to  ben 
derived  from  the  two  racastnes  of  the  lyiiddng  Fund  and  the  IVarTnxes: 
toteasareg  which^  itii^  well  knoWn,  had  -their  origin  in  the  administratioii  of 

ykt.PM.  , 

^^  The  plan  pre|MiKed>  by  Lord  //.  Petfjif  is  shortly  as  follows:  that 
the.wv  taxes  shall  a(^.t  (as  originally  intended)  cea^si ^ith  the  \^ar  ;.bat 
•ball  be  extended,  for  a- given  number  of  years,  in  certain  annual  porlimis, 
^o  ^ay  the  int^.reSt  of  Loans  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  them,  and 
'%  dr^te  a  Sinking  Futul  for  the  extliictiliii  of  each  lioan :  that  the  aaiouiit 
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ofihteae  Loata  U  to  be  Twelve  MiHiorts*' per  year  for  the  ^rst  thre# 
years ;  Fonrtcea  Millions  for  t|ie  fourth  year,  and  Sixteen  MUImii\9  por 
year  for  the  following  sixteen  yeart:  that  ten  per  cent  npon  each  loaa 
U  the  sum  to  be  set  apart  from  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  and  sini. 
lug  fond,  leaving,  at  the  present  price  of  the  funds,  about  lire  per  cent 
as  a  sinking  fun^,  which,  at  compound  interest,  it  is  computed,  will 
redeem  the  capital  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  fourteen  years  from  the  crea* 
tion  of  such  capital  :  that  the  amount  of  this  interest  and  sinking  fund  is 
to  be  raised  by  a  separate  snpplementafy  loan,  (with  a  sinking  fund  for 
itself  of  one  per  cent,  as  estaMi^cd  in  179^,)  to  make,  good  the  deBciency 
created  in  the  supply,  by  thus  employing  a  portion  of  the  war  taxes : 
that  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such  supplementary  loan,  na 
taxes  are  to  be  laid  for  the  next  three  years,  because  short  annuities  wiM 
fall  in^,  which,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  will  amount  to  a  larger  smt 
,  than  will  bo  required  both  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fuOd  :  that  for  the 
following  seren  years,  the  interest  on  the  supplementary  loans,  to  be 
prorided  for  by  taxes,  will  amount,  on  an  average,  to  not  more  than 
293,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  that  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  charge 
of  the  supplementary  loans  i^  to  be  provided  for  by  appropriating,  annual* 
ly,  certain  portions  of  the  sinking  fund,  which,  by  an  arbitrary  distinct 
tion,  are  supposed  to  be  available  for  this  purpose :  these  assumed  ex- 
cesses are  not  to  be  taken  till  the  sinking  fund  has  risen  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  unredeemed  debt,  and  arc  not  to  be  ap« 
plied  to  a  greater  amount  than  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  sinking  fund  to 
redeem  the  debt  which  existed  in  180^,  (the  period  of  the  alteration  of 
the  sinking  fund,)  within  forty-five  years  from  that  period,  and  to  com- 
I»ensate  the  stockholder  for  fixing  a  maximum  of  the  Kinking  fond, 
and  thiu  taking  the  excesses  above  such  maximum,  the  sinking  fund  (^ 
five  per  con t  upon  future  principal  loans  is  given,  which,  if  the  war 
continues  to  a  certain  time,  it  is  said,  will  pay  off  as  large  a  portion  of 
debt,  in  a  given  time,  as  would  be  paid  otfby  the  uninterrnpiod  opera- 
tion of  die  present  siuking  fund. ' 

^^  The  whole  of  the  war  taxes  are  taken  as  yielding  ^t,000,0«)/.  an- 
nually, and  this  amount  is  to  be  made  good,  in  case  uf  dcliciency,  by 
votes  of  Parliament;  the  permanent  taxes  are  also  calculated  to  yield  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  the  coi^solidated  fund  of  3,50U,00Qf.; 
any  deficiency  of  which  is  alao  to  be  made  good  in  like  manner.  In  tbo 
calculation  of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  in  each  year,  the  expenditure  is 
supposed  to  be  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  annual  ways  and  means 
by  the  sum  of  SijOiiOjOOO/." 

When  tliis  plan  was  first  masoned  in  the .  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  intended  to  repeal  the  propek^  tax  on  the  return  of  peace*,'  but, 
on  further  consideration^  the  motion  was  so  far  given  up,  as  to  leave 
the  question  open  to  discussion,  whenever  that  period  may  arrive. 
And  ilie  author  ia  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  better  to  continue  a  part 
of  that  Ux,  than  soma^of  thet>tfaer  war-taxes.    Adverting  to  the  tnes 

• 
*  <<  This  is  in  fact  but  elevea  millions  borrowed  for  thj  supply  of  the 
year  ;  one  million  o  tks  tw'elre  being  added  to  the  loan^  being  a  jjurt  of 
i^iOO;000/.  iatercit  ana  |iukii\g  fund.*'  ^ 

prppoied 

/ 
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Eroposed  last  year  by  Lord  Benry  Petty,  upon  pig-iron,  and  pnvats 
rewery ;  he  tells  us,  ''  those  taxes  had  beeu  fully  considered  by  Af  r« 
Pitt,  and  abandoneit,  precisely  on  the  grounds  on  which  tliey  were  re« 
jectcd  by  the  House  of  Comnions/'  We  told  his  Lordship  no  at  the 
time  ;  but  he  ch6se  rather  to  listen  to  those  disinterested  couaaeUoniy 
Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  and  Lord  Howicks  brotherMtt-law,  Mr. 
Whitbread ;  who  persuaded  him  that  a  tax  upon  private  brewing  was 
the  best  tax  that  could  be  devised^  as  it  would  tend  to  augment  the^ 
consumption  of  porter,  and  so  give  a  double  increase  to  the  revenue 
These  members  of  the  Whig-club  thought  it  no  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  to  give  an  exciseman  free  admission  iuto  the 
house  of  ^ery  private  individual  in  the  country,  who  brewed  his  own 
beer;  for  such  was,  unquestionably,  the  original  proposition  of  liis 
Lordship,  though  afterwards  disavowed ;  nor  did  they  think  the  pre- 
cedent, which  might,  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  eqtial  propriety, 
be  extended  to  private  baking,  or  to  private  covfectivnaryj  to  pricate 
^made-mnes,  and  eveu  to  private  pumps,  as  the  least  dangerous  or 
improper!  W'e  will  continue  to  assert,  however,  without  frar  of  con- 
tradiction, that  had  Mr.  Fitt  proposed  to  carry  such  a  tax  into  effect, 
eveiy  Whig,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  would  have  raised  his  voice 
against  it,  the  table  of  the  House  would  have  been  loaded  with  |>eti- 
tions,  (if  the  House  would  have  received  them,)  and  it  would  have  beea 
9tigmatisod,  in  all  the  Whig-prints,  as  an  act  of  high  treason  against 
"  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.** 

Though  the  author  contettils  that  new  t:ixcs,  and  those  of  a  produc- 
tive nature,  might  eanly  have  been  devised,  he  approves  that  part  of 
the  new  plauy  which  relioes  the  couutiy  from  the  farther  pressure  of 
taxation  for  tliree  years.  He  differs,  however,  m'.iterr«iliy  from  tlie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  I£\cheqtier,  as  to  the  estiuuted  amount  both  of  the  re- 
Venue  and  of  the  expenditure.  As  to  the  former,  he  justly  calcuhttes 
OD  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  prodtice  of  the  taxes  on  wine  and 
spirits ;  if  the  pi'esent  duties  be  contituied,  in  time  of  peace,  smuof^Iing 
will  taice  place  to  an  cuonnous  extent;  and  they  ought  to  he  lowered 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  In  eiilier  chse,  they  will  be  much  less  produc- 
tive than  they  are  now.  'i'he  duty  on  the  tontnige  of  nuuxljant  vessels 
cannot  be  continued  after  the  war  without  a  direct  breach  of  promise, 
and  a  pnlpable  violation  of  good  policy,  llie  duties  on  sug^r  also 
must  be  lowered,  or  the  French  and  Spaniards  will  undersell  us  in  tlie 
cootioeutal  markets,  and  our  West  India  planters  will  be  ruined.  Our 
fevemie,  therefore,  is  evidently  rated  too  high  in  Lord  Henry  Petty 's 
plan  ;•  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  and  in  our  own  too,  the  ex- 
ptfuditure  is  rated  as  much  too  low.  Indeed,  it  appears  perfectly 
ridicttlous  to  take  a  year,  in  which  no  foreign  expeditions  were  under- 
taken, and  in  short  nothing,  in  the  way  of  hostility,  performed,  as  the 
critOk-ion  of  our  war  expenses  ;  unless  it  were  the  intention  of  Minis- 
tei^  in  order  to  render  their  professions  and  their  practice  as  opposite 
as  the  poles,  to  persevere  in  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  to  preserve 
the  same  inertness  and  apathy;  theu^  and  tlien  only^  could  tie  q\- 
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{lenses  be  confined  within  the  same  limittl  By  such  a  partial  view  o( 
the  subject,  we  do  not  look  our'situation  fairly  in  the  face  ;  but  become 
die  dupes  of  a  voluutaty  deiasiou,  either  from  unwillingness  to  encounter 
difficultfe^,  or  from  inability  to  subdue  them.  The  audior  objects  to  a 
system  which  is  to  bind  the  nation  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years  j 
and  contends,  that  if  a  more  simple  plan  of  finance,  extending  oaly  to 
five  years,  had  been  adopted,  the  result  would  have  beenjat  once,  more 
certain  and  mor^  beneficial.  He  truly  remarks,  diat  the  objections  . 
nrged  against  the  plan  of  borrowing  upon  the  war  taxes,  namely,  that 
it  is  boiTowing  upon  compoujid  interest,  will  apply  equally  to  loans 
made  updn  any  part,  of  the  supply.  He  then .  shortly  states  his  pMH 
plan  of  finance,  which  is  further  explained  by  the  Ubies  which  vs 
subjoined  to  it. 

^'  Upon  the  supposition  stated  by  Lord  Henry  Pefit^^  that  a  war  Isaa 
of  11^000,01^0/.  annually,  is  all  that  will  be  required,  it  will  be  seea  tktt 
we  may  continue  the  war  for  five  ye^rs  without  iniponng  any  taxes  for 
the  next  three  years ;  without  having  recourse  to  them  for  the  two  fel* 
lowing  years,  to  a  larger  amount  than  S  17,000/.;  \^'ithout  pledging  th# 
war  taxci  beyond  3,6()G,000/.,  and  xsUhout  trenching  in  anj/  degree  upon 
the  sinking  fujidy  or  any  of  our  remaining  resources.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  give  a  larger  sinking  fund  on  the  new  loans  than  one  per  cent^  becauie 
it  is  not  meant  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 'excesses;  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  tA::les*,  that  as  large  an  amount  of  war  taxes  M'ould  be  pledged  ia 
three  years  under  Lord  iienrjji  Pctfj/'s  plan,  as  iu  five  years  under  thb 
suggestion. 

*'  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  sinking  fund  would  (upon  tffesup- 
positi^m  of  the  mbles)  exceed  the  loan  of  11,000,000/.  by  »80,000/.  per 
annum  +,  and  the  state  of  the  country  would  then  lead  us  to  deter- 
mine what  further  measures  it  might  be  roost  expedient  to  adopt;  wt 
sliould  then  see  what  the  v«ar  taxes  hiiil  produced,  what  tlie  permanent 
taxes;  what  pro;]>riSs  the  sinking  fund  had  actuaiiy  made;  whether  it  ~ 
weramure  udyi.Hable  further  to  pledge  the  wart  a  \ts,  ^the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  to  anticipate  the  .exci)>ses  of  the  siiikiiig  fund,  or  to 
impose  new  taxes.  U'c  should  then  see  also  what  (?\pjnditure  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  had  eniailed  upon  us,  and,  from  a  review  of 
ail  these,  we  should  bo  enabled  to  judge  what  plan  was  best  suited  to  our 
actual  bituation  1. 

^'  Whether  1  may  be  prejudiced  in  farour  of  this  proposal,  because  I 
had  pre-coucci^cd  a  measure  of  this  sort  before  the  new  system  was  de- 
VelOped,  I  know  not;  but,  upon  rollection,  1  cannot  avoid  thjnkinj^,  that 
■%o  plain,  ami,  at  the  same  time,  so  ciieon racing  a  statement,  would  have 
gireu  more  satisfaction' to  the  country  than  one  which  is  in  its  nature  rerf 
complicated,' iRid  which  depends  ^poii  very  uncertain  data  for  its  succn^* 
I  admit  thai  a  plan  con  lined  to  a  period  of  IWe  years  might  aot  have  ai 
much  brilliiincy  iu  it  as  one  vs  hich  extends  to  twenty  ;  but  if,  in  a  speech* 
it  had  not  made  so  captivating  and  daazling  a  display,  in  return  for  thif 
disadvantage,  it  would,  iu  practice,  have  been  less,  liable  to  fail. 

^  Vide  Table*  B.         t  Tide  Tabic  N.      %  Vide  Statement  annexed. 

«  The 
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The  Effect  of  borrowing  Eleven  Millions  Annually  (the  Amount  of  Loan 
supposed  necessary  by  Lord  Henry  Petty)  on  the  War  Taxes  for  Five  \ 
Years,  with  the  usual  Sinking  Fund  of  1  per  Cent.     The  War  Expen-T 
diture,  independent  of  Annual  Ways  and  Means  of  (a)  £  6,700,000 
supposed  to  be  ^^2,000,000  (3  per  Cents  at  60.) 

12  3  4  5  6 


Year. 

War  Loan. 

Aqiouui  ot  Siip-^ 
pIcraentnryLoans 
to    replace   War 

Taxes  pledged 
for  interest  nnd 

Sinking  Funds 

of  War  Loans  in 

each  Year. 

War   Taxes 
notplcdged. 

Total  Amount  of 
3  precec^ing  Co- 
Itimns,  being  sup- 
posed Charge  of 
War  Expcndi-  / 
tare   abovfl  An- 
nual Supply. 

Interest  and 

Sinking 
FundofSnp*    ~ 
plemeutarj 

l$t 

rd.... 
3d.... 
4tli.... 
5th.... 

11,000.000 
11,000.000 
11,000,000 
11,000.000 
11,000,000 

♦733.333 
1,466,666 
2,199/999 
2.933;533 
i3,666,66G 

19.633,334 
18,800,001 
18,066,667 
17,333,334 

32,000,000 
32,000,000 
32i000,t)00    ' 
32,000.000 
32,000,000  ^ 

48,888 

97,777 
146,666 
195,555      . 
244,444 

*                         Deduct  expiring  Annuities ; — in  1807  ) 
15,515;  in  1808,  370.000..    ; 

733,333 
385.515 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  to  be  provided  for  in  the  two  last  oC 
5  Years  by  Taxes ;. • 5 

347,818 

The  Effect  of  borrovring  Thirteen  Millions  Annually  upon  the  same  Plan, 
(the  amount  of  Loan  which  will  more  probably  be  required,)  the  War 
Expenditure,  independ^ist  of  Annual  Ways  and  Means,  supposed  at 
34,000,000.     ' 


/ 
YeAr. 

War  Loan. 

Amount,  ot  Sup- 
plementary Loan:, 
to   replace   War 

Taxes,  pledged 
for  Interest  and 

Sinking  Funds 

of  War  Loans  in 

each  Year. 

War  Taxes 
notpledged. 

Total  Amount  ot 
3  preceding  Co- 
lumns, being  sup- 
posed Charge  of 
War  Expendi- 
ture above  An- 
nual Supply. 

Interest  arid 
Sinking 
undofSup* 

plementarj 
Loansk 

l9t.... 
2d.... 
3d.... 

4th.... 
•  5lh...* 

13,000.000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13.000,000 
1^^00,000 

866,666 

8,733,333 

2,599,999 

3,466,666 

1 4,333,333 

20,133,334 
19,266,667 
18,400,001 
17,533,334 
16,666,667 

34,000,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
$34,000,000 

57,777 
115.555 
173,333 
2^1,111 
286,888 

'    Expiring  Annuities  .... 

866,666 
305,515 

Taxes  required  in  the  two  la^t  of  Five  Years  .... 

f481,151 

(a)  Surplus  ofConsolidated  Fund  3,500,p00 

Land  and  l\Ult 2,750,000 

Lottery    450,000- 


-6,700,000 
Vide  Tables  laid  before  the  House  of  Commoi\»,  K. 
t  Whole  amount  of  War  Taxes  pledged  in  five  Years,  on  the  supposition  of  a  Loan  of 
m^v<fti  Millions  Annually.  «  ' 

X  Wliole  Amount  of  War  Taxes  pledged  in  five  .Years,  on  the  supposition  of  a  Loan  of 
Thif f'een  ATillions  Annually.  ^ 

$  Iwotdcr  to  provide  for  an  Expenditure  of  84,000,bOO  Annually  on  Lord  Henry  Pelty'a 
Plan  m  the  Two  last  of  these  five  Years,  new  Permanent  TaVes  of  «£  1,010,000  must  be  im- 
^  £oled»  instead  of  481, 151 ;  aad  the  amwint  of  War  Taxes  pledged,  would  be^,500,000» 
u^ead  of  4,353433 }  vide  Table  U. 
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The  author  then  shows/  that  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  is  open  to 
the  same  objection,  on  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the  sinking 
fund^  and  of  its  consequent  injury  to  the  stockholder^  which  was  urged 
by  his  Luid^hip  against  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  as  he  evidently 
disapproves  of  all  such  interference^  neither  ot  tlie  two  plans  meets  bis 
approbation ;  and  he  proceeds  to  expose  another  fallacy  iu  the  new 
system:  , 

<<  There  is  also  another  fallacy  with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of  debt. 
It  may  be  true,  thkt,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  as  large  an  amount  of 
debt  will  be  paid  ofl'  by  the  operation  of  the  propo^^d  plan,  as  upon  the 
present  systcai ;  but  then  it  must  be  also  observed,  that,  for  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  operate  at  all,  a  much  larger  dtbt  must  be  created.  It 
\vill  be  seen  by  the  tables,  that,  if  the  present  system  were  still  to  be 
acted  upon,  we  should  have,  in  the  year  18'i6,  a  linking  fund  of 
27,1 15,00C)/. '  opposed  to  a  debt  of  only  ^70,443,000/.,  being  about  ooe- 
tcnth  part  of  that  debt ;  whereas,  upon  the  proposed  plan,  we  should 
bare  a  sinking  fund  of  20,901,000/.*^  only,  opposed  to  a  debt  of 
456,637,000/.,  being  about  onc-seventecnth  part ;  that  the  sinking  fund 
in  the  first  case,  is  progressively  increasing,  and  the  debt  diminishing, 
while,  in  the  second^  the  sinking  fiind  is  diminishing,  and  the  debt  in« 
creasing  -f . 

<^  But  further,  the  stockholder  is  told  that  the  whole  dibt  contracted 
before  180%,  is  to  be  paid  olf  \iithin  fortj'.fiTe  years  from  that  period; 
but  this  was  neither  the  engagement  entered  into  with  him  before  Mr. 
Addinf^torC%  act  of  1802,  nor  is  \t  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  made 
with  him  by  that  act ;  and  the  lender  to  the  public  since  1^02,  who, 
after  the  passing  of  that  ^ct,  advanced  his  money  upon  the  express  faith 
of  a  one  per  cent  sinking  fund  ];,  which  (taking  the  three  per  cents  at 
sixty,)  would  have  redeemed  his  debt  in  less  than  thirty*two  years  from/ 
its  creation,  is  to  ba  consid^Ted  in  the  common  mass,  and  be  satisfied  with 
havinn  his  debt  redeemed  in  forty-five  years/rom  f /le  period  of  taking  t^e 
excefses^  and  notwithstanding  the  care  Lord  Henry  Petty  professed  to 
take  of  the  public  creditor :  the  new  plan  seems  to  assume,  that  Govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  ta£e  the  excesses  of  the  sinking  fund  at  any  time, 
not  only  beyond  the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  beyond  such  a  sum  as  would, 
at  compound  interest,  redeem  it  in  forty-five  years.  Those  who  refer  to 
the  tables^  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not  feel  that  the- 

«  (fc  From  thu  sum  is  also  to  be  deducted  10,720,730/.  excess  of  sink* 
Ing  fund  above  interest  of  war  loans  and  excess  of  old  sinking  fundf  the 
ittm  which  is  to  be  taken  on  the  restoration  of  pi^ce,  to  set  freethe  pro* 
perty  tax,  leaving  ns  on  this  supposition  a  sinking  fund  in  1820,  of 
16,200,000/.  only,  being  only  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  then  com- 
bined debt.     Vide  table  il." 

+  «  Vide  Table  N." 

%  <<  This  was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr,  Jluskision  in  the  Hon^e  of  Com- 
mons. Vide  Acts  32 Geo.  111.  cap.  55.  s.  3  &  8,  and  4^/ Geo.  III. 
C.71.V 

§  ''  Particularly  Table  P." 

•  .  author 
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authors  of  the  present  measure  can  Tery  reasonabljr  reproach  others  with 
a  breach  of  faith  tp  the  stockholder/' 

This  able  writer  is  of  opiuioDj  that  no  regulation  of  the  sinking  funcj, 
as  to  the  application  of  its  excess  beyond  a  certain  sum,  should  take 
place  before  a  peace^  when  its  effects  would  be  more  leasily  ascertained. 
And  he  maintains^  tiiat  the  fund  should  never  be  diverted  from  'the 
purposes  of  its  original  institution,  which  was  not,  that  it  should 
operate  solely  to  the  extinction  of  debt^  but  that,  after  the  produce  (of 
the  sinking  fund  of  1786}  should  be  more  thau  four  millions,  the  but- 
plus  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  '^  The  ►object  of  this 
limitation  was,  that  when  it  ha4  gained  to  a  certain  extent  u[ion  the 
whole  debt,  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  redeemed  should  be  applied 
to  such  other  purposes'as  might  be  thought  advisable."  Bat  the  first . 
»  improper  departure  from  this  wise  principle  took  place  in  1802,  dur«* 
ing  the  administration  of  that  state-empiric,  Mr.  Addington,  as  is  ex^  ^ 
plained  in  a  table,  which  sets  forth,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  have  resulted  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  original  plan.  The  author's  object  in  thi^  discussion, ,  aud  his 
general  conclusions  from  the  positions  yi'hich  he  lias  established,  aiid 
die 'arguments  which  are  advanced^  will  be  found  in  the  following  brief 
summary:  ^ 

^^  But  I  am  more  anxious  for  pause  and  dcliheration,  than  for  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed.  We  are  en« 
tenng'^upon  a  system,  differing  in  its  principles  most  essentially  from 
tiiat  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted  with  such  success,  and  in  many  r^ 
tpectft  in  opposition  to  it:  let  us  proceed,  therefore,  with  that  circum- 

p  spection  and  caution  which  are  so  necessary  in  the  fifst  trial  of  every  ^ncw     * 
and  complicated  system,  and  not  attempt  to  carry  our  theory  into  prac« 
tice  to  the  full  axtent  at  once.     We  may  make  laws,  it  is  true;  but  do  . 
we  perform  the  part  of  wise  legislators,  if  we  proceed  upon  such  ground 
as  will  require  us  constantly  to.  alter  or  amend  the  acts  of  our  owii  legis- 
lation ?  ' 

<^  What  I  contend  for  is,  that,  considering  the  probable  fluctuation  of 
events  for  the  ^ext  twenty  years,  and  particularly  the  uncertainty  of 

'  peace  or  war,  any  plan  formed  for  so  long  a  period  is  so  liable  to  change, 
and  will  unquestionably  require  it  so  often,  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject 
for  legislatioiT:  that,  though  it  may  be  upon  the  whole  desirable  to  relax 

^  from  taxation  for  a  certain  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to  couple^  with  > 
that  determination  any  arrangement  whatever  respecting  the  sinking  . 
fund:  that  if  it  shall  be  thought  &t  to  invigorate  that  fund,  by  adding  to 
it  a  portion  of  the  war  taxes,  it  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the. period  to 
which  my  plan  refers,  or  at  any  future  time,  as  well  as  at  the  present,  by 
transferring  to  that, fund  the  same  amount  from  the  war  taxes  as  would 
be  accumulated  according  to  Lord  Henry  Petty^s  plan :  that  the  period 
at  which  it  may  be -expedient  to  make  arrangements  respecting  the  sink-. 
in^  fund,  is  during  peace,  when  its  operation  may  have  reduced  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt ;  but  not  during  war,  when  M'e  must  inevitably  add 
more  debt  every  year.thon  we  can  pay  off:  that  it  is  highly  objectiooabler 
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now  to  act  upon  a  plan  wTiicIl  proposes  to  take  certain  portions  away 
from  the  sinking  fund,  at  ^,  future  and  distant  time,  because  it  may  hap. 
pen  that  the  period  at  which  these  excesses  will  be  taken  azcavfrom  it, 
may  be  that  at  which  (from  every  just  consideration  of  th^  interests  of 
the  country,)  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  add  to  it:  that  if  the  new 
sinking  fund  of  Qve  per  cent  on  the  principal  loans  established  by  Lord 
UenryPettifs  plan,  is  meant  as  a  just  equivalent  to  the  public  creditor 
for  taking  dway  portions  of  the  old  sinking  fund  hereafter,  it  is  no  suck 
equivalent:  that  we  arc  not  therefore  compelled  to  touch  the  sinking 
fund,  and  that,  without  a  mj^e  pressing  nfecessitV)  it  is  impolitic  to 
have  recourse  to  it:*  tliait,  to  render  aome  of  liie  war  taxes  permanent, 
and  t^  make  loans  upon  them,  furnishes,  upon  the  whole,  thS^MSt  re- 
source whiah  now  presents  itself  for  defraying  our  war  expenditure;  and 
that  we  may  safely  employ  this  resource  even  beyond  the  period  to  irhlch 
my  proposition  extends." 

The  aathor  has  perfectly  Succeeded  in  proving  the  solidity  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  thiancial  plans,  which  alone  justitied  the  assertion  from  the 
throne,  on  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  that "  tkt 
great  sources  of  our  prosperitif  and  strength  are  unimpairedJ*  But 
never  surely  was  ministerial  inconsistency,  or  chicane,  (for  we  knov 
not  which  to  call  it,)  displayed  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  in  the 
declaiations  of  the  present  Ministers  on  this  subject. 

*^  In  thi5  speech  His  Majesty  laments  ^  the  necessiti/  of  adding  to  tie 
public  burthens,*  Some  of  the  Ministers  also  told  their  constituents, 
that  '  they  must  prepare  for  great  sacrifices  i*  and  yet  in  a  papef  circa- 
lated  by  the  Government  with  the  new  plan,  we  are  told  that  the  wtr 
taxes  imposed  last  year,  had  reference  to  this  system^  which  is  '  to 
combine  the  two  apparently  irreconcileable  objects  of  relieving  the  fub'  ' 
lie  from  all  future  pressure  of  taxation^  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  ' 
resources  by  which  we  may  defy  his  implacable  hostility,  to  whatever 
period  ii  uay  be  prolonged.'  " 

Onr  extracts  from  this  very  able  tract  have  already  been  long,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  required,  in  order  lo  , 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  author's  vievn  i 
aud  intentions.  Nor  will  they,  we  are  pei^suaded,  deem  it  any  tians^ 
gression  of  our  duty,  if  we  still  add  to  their  length,  by  quoting  another 
passage,  which  contains  a  tribute  of  justice  to  tlie  departed  statesman 
whose  loss  we  so  deeply  deplore. 

^^  It  has,  however,  been  the  practice  of  tliosc  who  could  not  refnse 
the  high^.st  praise  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  Minister  of  finance,  to  endcavoarto 
confine  ML  his  merit  to  the  management  of  financial  measures.  I  h^vt 
already  H^jperred,  that  in  his  itdmiiiistration,  our  naval  glory  was  carried 
to  its  proudest  height ;  but  the  firm  resistance  which  both  he  and  Lord 
Grenville  opposed  to  the  various  mischiefs  with  which  we  were  menaced 
by  the  French  Revolution,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  a  just  and  grat^ 
fill  country. 

**  In  referring  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  I  am  Mj 
tW(ur«  that  i  should  but  faintly  call  to  the  tecoiiec^ion  of  the  public  tho 
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•xteqt  of  tbe  dangers  which  impended  ;  because  it  is  impossible  eter  to 
impress  the  minds  of  men  with  the  magnitucte  of  the  evils  which  they  hare 
escaped :  yety  in  the  midst  of  war,  ^^fe  were  at  different  periods  threaten- 
ed with  national  bankruptcy  and  with  famine;  and  more  than  threatened 
with  the  most  alarming  mutiny  and  rebellion:  how  successfully  these 
dangers  were  dissipated,  though  they  may  not  now  present  themselves  to 
us  in  all  their  terrors,  will,  I  trust,  long  be  remcmbiered.  If  there  were 
among  ns  any  men  of  leading  talents  and  weight  in  the  country,  who^ 
from  party  feelings,  were  induced  to  associate  ^ith  traitors,  and  to  en- 
force opinions  favourable  to  their  views,  I  fully  believe  that  they  wete 
themselves  diceivcd,  and  that  their  conduct  was  the  effect  not.  of  evil  de- 
sign but  of  error;  that  error  howcrer  might  haye  been  fatal  to  us.  if  we 
Lfid  uot  been  governed  by  firm  and  able  Ministers,  alive  to  the  dangers 
which  presented  thcmseWcs,  and  dctermined^to  rcr^ist  and  to  subdue  them. 
Lord  GrenviUe  may,  I  think,  look  back  with  self-approbation  to  the 
period  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P/V/,  he  called  in  the  seasonable 
aid  of  new  laws  to  repress  treason  and  sedition ;  laws  which  were  not 
brought  forward  till  the  emergency  called  for  them,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed a  step  beyond  what  the  danger  of  the  moment  required,  and  which 
yet  completely  and  almost  imperceptibly  effected  their  purpose :  I  am 
sure  he  will  remember  with  satisfaction  his  firm  and  patriotic  exertions  at 
the  period  to  which  I  r«fcr;  exertions  which,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  re- 
sistance he  met<  with,  were  fortunately  crowned  with,  success,  and  to 
which  we  owe,  in  a  great  degree,  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 

*^  There  are  itiany  persons  who  think,  and  not  without  foundation, 
that  there  is  af  faction  no^v  rising  in  the  country,  proceeding  more  secret- 
ly, but  not  less  directly  to  its  purpose,  than  that  pf  which  I  have  just 
spoken :  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  steadily  some  of  the  adherents 
to    this  faction  pursue  their  political  objects,  like  the  French  Encyclo-' 

^pa^dist9j  through  ^e  medium  aud  under  the  mask  of  literary  discussion*: 
when  we  recollect  by  what  means  the  French  monarchy  was  undermined 
hfifofe  it  was  openly  assailed,  it  becomes  us  to  be  upon  oi^r  guard  against 
these  political  philosophers;  in  referring  to  them,  howeyer,  I  speak  rather 
of  designs  than  of  dangers:  they  are,  at  present,  at  least,  much  more  the 
objects  of  yigilance  than  of  coercion. 

**  To.  have  contributed  essentially  to  check  theTatal  progress  of  the 

'  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  among  the  actions  of  Mr.  Piifi 

life,  in  which  he  attained  the  object  of  that  ambition  which  was  only  to 

,be  gratified  when  it  was  employed  either  in  obtaining  for  his  country 

some  important  benefit,  or  in  rescuing  it  from  some  imminent  danger, 

k^The  CYcntful  times  in  which  he  lived,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exert- 

Ming,   successfully,  his  transcendant  talents  for  both  purposes. 

**  It  has  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him  that,  in  his  general  intercourse 
:with  men,  his  demeanour  was  hautrhty  and  unbending,  and  that  he  did 
-not  condescend  to  those  civilities  to  individuals,  which  are  so  engaging  in 
dll,  and  particularly  in  eminent  men.  I  would  appeal  particularly  to 
-those  who  have,  at  any  time,  transacted  business  with  him,  whether  they 

•  -wrere  not  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  ;  whether  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  most  candid  discussion  of  their  concerns  ;  whether  he  was 
w\ot  ready  to  receive  every  information  offered^  and  to  give  the  clearest 
^aud  the  fullest  explanations;  but,  a^  a  Minister^  it  is  true,  he  trusted  to 

his 
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his  public  serrices  for  public  favour,  and  he  sought  support  for  his  meu 
aurefl  in  their  intrinsic  merits;  he  was  too  sincere  to  employ  affability  for 
interested  purposes ;  and  the  little  arts  of  solicitation  and  canvass  to 
vhich  men  in  high  stations  have  someiimes  resorted,-  and  that  courteous 
condescension  which  seems  to  beg  a  vote  for  meaaures  of  government,  on 
personal,  rather  than  on  public  grounds,  he  held  in  £e  highest  con. 
tempt. 

^^  Others  knew  what  he  was  as  a  Minister ;  few  knew  .so  well  as  my- 
self, what  he  was  as  a  man  ;  others  knew  well  his  inflexible  integrity,  his 
pure  disinterestedness,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  but  perhaps  none 
had  more  opportunities,  in  the  few  moments  of  relaxation  which  he  per- 
initted  himself  to  take  from  public  duties,  of  observing  upon  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects,  the  views  of  his  elevated  and  enlightened  mind :  those 
who  had  the  same  opportunities,  will  remember  with  satisfaction,  the 
liberality  with  which  he  appreciated  the  talents  of  others,  the  candour 
with  which  he  always  treated  the  conduct  of  his  politi(^  opponents,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  forgave  every  personal  injury,  and  the  general 
kindness  of  his  disposition)  and  ihey  will  have  remarked,  that  a  long 
lingering  illness  had  as  little  affected  the  amiable  complacency  of  that  dis- 

r>sition,  as  it  had  weakened  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
cannot  kelp  calling  to  the  mcmor^  of  his  friends  some  of  those  rare 
qualities  of  his  character  which  so  deservedly  rendered  him  the  object  of 
private  affection  ;  his  public  merits  I  leave  without  fear  tb  the  impartial 
historian :  no  person  perhaps  is  less  capable  of  tracing  them,  than  one 
who  caniiot  avoid  mixing  his  own  sorrows  in  every  such  consideration, 
and  whose  mind,  in  endeavouring  to  recollect  what  he  was  as  a  public 
man,  dwells  »tiU  more,  with  painful  grief,  on  the  affectionate  friend  whooi 
he  has  lost.'' 

'  This  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  of  an  honest  heart  too^  whose  Ian-  - 
guage  is  the  language  of  truth.  But  the  honourable  pride  of^having  &h 
joyed  a  friend  of  such  transcendent  qualities  and  endowments^  while,  oa 
the  one  hand^  it  must  aggrav^te^is  loss^  cannot  fail,  on  the  other,  to  af- 
ford hin^  the  best  consolation  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
The  tract  closes  with  sdmQ  brief^  but  just  animadversions^,  on  the  late  ne- 
gociation  for  peace:  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war^  until  die^ 
enemy  be  more  pacifically  disposed ;  and  on  the  economy  of  our  intcnul 
establishiqents.  The  little  which  the  author  has  said  on  these  subject^i 
makes  us  regret  extremely^  that  he  has  not  treated  them  niore  at  large. 
The  foU«>wing  instance  of  moral  pertidy^  which  we  have  qotjet  seen 
noticed  in  pr;nt^  should  be  generally  known, 

«  On  the  9th  of  July,  M.  Talleyrand  promised  M.  D'Oubril  td 
l^ord  yarmouth^  that  if  peace  was  made,  the  intiended  Germav  arrange* 
ftenfs  should  not  take  effect;  on  the  \7th  these  arrangements  were fi^ 
tuallif  concluded;  and  on  the  90th,  the  treaty  with  M.  D^Oubrii^^ 
signed;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  these  yery  arrange- 
ments shoul4  not  take  place!  Read  Negotiation  Papers^  Noa.  1^,21, 
find  2^" 

Ami  yet  our  Mioisteri  could  be  so  infatuated  i|s  to  protong  the  ne- 

gotiatioiv 
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gotiation.  But  Mr.  Fox's  lust  for  peace  was  as  insatiate  a^  it  was  un- 
natural ;  and  it  has^  iinfortunately,  descended  to  his  nephew  I  Tite 
author  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  some  parts  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  plan  for  reforming  the  poor  laws;  and  informs  us,  that  lliis 
subject  had  deeply,  interested  the  feelings,  and  engaged  the  attentiou  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  thought  that  no  change  could  be.  beneficial  whicb  was 
not  gradual.  But  our  limits  forbid  to  enter  eitlier  on  (his  topic,  or 
on  another  which  is  connected  with  it,  and  which  our  author  touches 
upon,  friendly  societies,  the  principle  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
good,  thotti^h  experience  has  proved  them,  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  to  be  productive  of  very  great  evils.  '  On  these  two  subjects  our 
sentiments  mu-st  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion.  We  have  only  to 
add  our  firm  conviction,  tlidt  this  tract  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  satis- " 
faction  by  all  real  friends  to  the  country,  of  whatever  party  or  opinion. 
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(Continued from  P.  M3.) 

IN  tracing  the  progress  of  Deism,  the  learned  author  presents  us 
Avith  a  brief,  btit  abte,  analysis  of  the  tenets  of  one  of  its  first  and  most 
successful  champions,  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

<<  This  Author  boasts  of  having  discoFered  certain  primary  Articlb  of. 
Religion,  containing  every  thing  requisite  to  be  believed,  and  superseding 
the  necessity  of  Divine  iievelation.  The  existence  of  God  ;  the  worship 
that  is  due  to  hi ni;  the  t^cssity  of  piety  and  virtue;  the  expiation-«f 
offences  by  repentance ;  and  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  |)u« 
nishments  ;  Hhese  constitute,  according  to  his  scheme,  the  whole  of  Relu 
gcon,  and  are  discoverable  by  the  L\^ht  of  Nature,  without  any  commu. 
nicalion  of  the  Divine  will.  He  pretends,  that^  in  establishing  this  system, 
he  does  not  overturn  Chri«tianity,  bi^t  strengthens  and  confirms  it;  and 
he  is  ifot  wanting  in  professions  of  res()ect  for  the  Gospel,  because,  as  h« 
assures  us,  it  coincides,  as  to  these  fundamental  points,  Mith  his  own  opini- 
ons. Nevertheless,  liis  contempt  and  even  hatred  of  the  Gospel,  is^  in 
many  instances,  apparent :  and  if  (as  the  Apostle  intimates)  they  who 
are  ^  wWwut  Christy*  are  to  be  considered  as  ^  toithoutGodin  the  world,* 
(Ephes.  ii.  1^.)  it' will  not  be  easy  to  acquit  this  specious  reasoner  of  the 
charge  of  Atheism  itself.  - 

^^  Amopg  the  tenets  which  be  advances,  to  bring  Christianity  into  dis. 
credit,  is  the  maxim,  that  universal  consent  is  a  necessary  criterion  of 
Trathy  so  that  nothing  ii  to  be  admitted  as  an  essendal,  or  cert^,  arti« 
cle  of  belief,  which  is  not.  thus  attested;  a  ma;iim,  according  to  which 
.  no  one  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  could  bi>  maintained :  inasmuch  as, 
from  the  first. promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  present  hour,  numerous 
opponents  have  been  found  to  call  in  question  every  position,  every  doc* 
trine,  nay.  almost  every  fact,  M'hich  it  contains.     This,  therefore,  must 
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be  considece4  as  an  mteatioaaf,  tboagh  indirect,  attack  npoo  its  credit 

bility. 

'^^  It  is  another  postulatom,  in  this  author's  system,  ^hat  nothing  caa 
properly  be  admitted  as  true,  which  is  not  discoverable  by  our  natural 
faculties,  i.  e.  by  reasoning  from  what  the  light  of  nature  sets  before  us : 
— a  position  which  sets  aside  all  Re?elation,  as  useless,  and  renders  almost 
every  Article  of  the  Christian  Faith  incredible,  because  not  discoverable 
by  such  a  mod^  of  investigation. — lie  protests,  indeed,  against  any  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  revelation  being  true ;  but  he  contends,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  certmnty  of  its  being  so,  except  to  the  person  to 
i«hom  it  is  imm&diatehf  g^'en;  and  he  labours  to  prove,  that  all  1^ 
lief  which  rest:;  upon  historical  testimony,  must  be  doubtful:  nay, 
hfi  insists,  that  supposing  any  Revelation  to  be  true,  it  is  true  only  as 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  revealed,  and  that  others,  to  whom  it  has 
not  been  so  communicated,  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe.it.  From 
air  which  reasoning,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  none  but  Prophets, 
Apostles,  or  those  who  are  actually  inspired,  can  rationally  believe  any 
^ing  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  Insinuations  are,  moreover, 
interspersed,  that  even  inspired  persons  ought  not  to  plac^  any  confidence 
In  the  Divine  communications  which  are  made  to  them,  unless  the  truths 
8o  reveah^d  be  such  as  they  might  have  discovered,  without  any  such 
Revelation. 

^'  These  are  among  the  general  positions  levelled  by  this  author 
against  the  Christian  Faith:  besides  which,  many  particular  considenu 
tjonfi  are  urged  and  detailed  at  great  length,  with  a  manifest  design  to  cast 
suspicion,  and  contempt,  upon  tlie  Sacred  Writings ;  which,  indeed,  he 
scruples  not  occasionally  to  allude  to,  as  deserving  of  no  higher  estima^ 
Hon  than  the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  or  die  Sybilline  Oracles. 

^'  Thus  does  this  vain  boaster  endeavour  to  undermine  Christianity, 
aad  to  erect  hb  favourite  system  of  Natural  Religion  upon  its  ruins.  Yet 
is  it  observable,  that  with  all  his  labour  and  ingenuity,  he  is  evidently  at 
alc^s  for  SL  saVid  foundation^  whereon  to  rest  his  theory.  Whether  his 
own  articles  of  Be)ief  be  really  as  incontestable  as  he  would  represent  them 
to  be,  or  whether  they  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  Salvation,  he 
liardly  dares, determine.  His  darling  Idol,  Natural  Religion,  fsiils  him  in 
his  utjiiost  need;  and  too  clea/ly  is  it  seen,  that  he  is  intent  rather  upon 
the  destruction  of  Revelation,  than  upon  establishingf  in  it's  stead,  any 
system  on  which  he  himself  can  confidently  rely. 

^'  It  is  also  apparent,  that  in  his  mof/e  of  assailing  Christianity,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  its  Pagan  opponents,  of  old  times.  'J'he  trite  and  often  refuted 
objections,  that  Christianity  was  a  mere  innovation  upon  the  ancient  and 
true  Religion ;  that  whatever  it  had  of  truth  or  utility  was  derived  from 
the  schools  of  Philosophy,  of  which  it  exhibited  only  a  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect transcript;  that  its  mysteries  were  mere  human  inventions;  that 
it  was  slowly,  and  with  difliCTilty,  received,  for  several  ages  after  its  pro- 
mulgation ;  that  the  first  Christians  were  obstinate,  enthusiastic,  and  ir. 
rational;  that  the  doctrines  of  Ju^tiGcation,  Rcc^emption,  and  Grace,  arc 
absurd  and  pernicious  :— these  and  many  other  calumnies  are  revived  from 
its  Heathen  adrersarics,  together  with  numberless  attempts  to  disprove 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies,  and  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Prophets,  the  Apotitles,  and  our  Blessed  Saviour  himself; 
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in  attwUck  but  iittle  claim  can  be  laid  to  ingenuity  or  noTcltj.  Tba 
ss^me  observ!^tioos  apply  to  his  efforts  tp  inFalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  IVfir^cIes,  by  insidioos  comparisons  of  th^m  with/a/^e  ^{iracles, 
and  by  endeav^ours  to  show,  that  Miracles,  of  any  kind,  d^  i^ot  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  truth  of  the  Doctrines  whigt^  ithey  are  wrought  to 
establish. ,       .  , 

"  From  all  this  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  this  Author's  protestations 
of  attachment  to  the  Gospel  are  wholly  insincere,  and  that  he  acts, 
throughout,  the  Hypocrite  and  DissembkT  ; — a  charge  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  his  admirers  to  repel,  so  long  as  his  writings  attest,  that 
while  he  panegyrizes-  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  summary  of  re- 
ligious perfection,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  no  censures,  no  calunj- 
nies,  no  sophistry,  no  insinuations,  Trhich  its  avowed' enemies  have  at  any 
tine  urged  against  it;  nor  has  he  s^mrcd  any  pains  to  gire  them  their 
fall  effect" 

Tlie  next  labourer  in  the  vinejard  of  Infidelity  was  the  notorious 
IlobbeSy  who  pursued  the  same  object  as  his  noble  predecessor,  but 
sought  to  obtain  it  by  diflfereut  means.  The  commoner  disdained  to 
wear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  which  the  peer  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  • 
assume ;  the  slow  operation  of  mining  and  sapping  did  not  suit  his 
bold  and  daring  spirit ;  open,  impli^cable  hostility,  was  more  pleasing 
to  his  aspiring  mind.  With  a  disposition  truly  satanic,  he  laboured  to 
convince  his  fellow-creatures,  ihyX  faith  was  a  phantom,  and  duty  to 
God  a  chimera.  In  short,  that  men  were  , only  bom  for  themselves, 
and  for  each  other,  and  that  human  authority  was  paramount  to  that  Af 
God.  There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  tenets  of  these  per- 
verse, vain,  and  misguided  men,  and  those  of  some  of  the  Pagan  philo- 
sophers; but  it  is  horrible  to  think  that  such  monstrous  doctriues 
should  have  been  listened  to  with  patience  in  a  Christian  countiy,  and 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  Christianity.  The  pious  purpose  of  subverting 
the  Christian  faith  was  farther  promoted,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by. 
the  indefatigable  efibrts  of  the  apostate  Jew,  Spinosa,  y^ho,  soaring 
into  the  highest  regions  of  human  extravagance,  denied-even  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  such  as  the  Scriptures  describe  him  ;  confounding  him 
incessantly  with  the  material  universe,  and  ascribing  to  him  no  attributes 
or  powers  but  such  as  are  not  voluntarily,  but  necessarily,  exerted- 
To  a  man  who  could  so  speak  of  the  Deity,  the  superintendunce  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  providence  would,  naturally  enough,  appear  chi- 
merical ;  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  fantastical  and 
superstitious.  His  sophistry,  however,  is  exercised,  with  equal  inge- 
nuity arid  industry,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  most  glaring 
contradictions,  to  prove  that  his  system  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  Reli- 
gion and  virtue,  nor  yet  to  Christianity  ilvelf,  though  it  denies  all  its 
fiinduuiental  doctrines  I  Mr.  Van  Mdderis  observations  on  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  characters  of  these  three  great  impostors,  as  they  have 
been  emphatically  called,  are  eminently  just. 

,   The  author  has  taken  for  the  text  of  his  Tenlli  Sermon,  the  folio w- 
ii)g  woids  of  tiie  Apostle: — ^^Bui  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  nmx 
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fporse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  Words  pMuliarly 
adapted  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Infidelity  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;: 
.  \vhich  gave  birtkto  a  Blount,  a  Toland,  a  Shaftesbury,  a  Collins,  a 
Woolston,  a  Tindall,  a  Morgan,  a  Chubb,  a  Bolingbroke,  cum  multis^ 
aiiis  ejusdem  generis.  Of  these  pervefters  of  the  faith,  and  their  licen- 
tious associates,  who  were  absurdly  denominated  Free'thuikers,  Mr. 
V.  Mildert  mast  truly  observes,  the  term  is  most  grossly  misap* 
plied,  ^'  if  understood  to  denote  a  freedom  from  pai  tiaiity  and  pr«-* 
judice,  since  ngne,  perhaps,  ever  proved  themselves  more  slavishly  ad- 
dicted^ to  a  few  favourite  leaders^  whom  they  suffered  entirely  to 
hoodwink  their  understandings,  and  to  lead  them,  almost  without  in* 
^\xl^y  or  consideration,  into  the  depths  of  error  and  delusion."  These 
self-sufficient  votaries  of  Infidelity,  who  continued  to  enlist  the  capri- 
cious goddess  Fashion  on  their  side,  did  incredible  mischief,  io  de- 
bauching the  minds  of  the  rising  generation^  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  when  they  returned  from  the  field,  other  champions  of  still  greater 
abilities  stood  forward  in  support  of  the  same  impious  cause.  The  au- 
thor's account  of  Hume  and  of  his  works,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted  here.  "" 

<^  After  the  laboors  of  most  of  the^above-mentioned  Infidels  had  ceased, 
and  their  authors  had  been  called  away,  to  give  an  account  of  them,  at  a 
iQore  dreadful  tribunal^ than  thit  of  human  opinion ;  there  aros  *  a  wor- 
thy successor  to  them  in  their  undertaking ;  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
dangerous  opponents,  that  Christiaoity  ever  met  with  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  admired  Historian,  Hume;  whose  ambition  to  excel  like- 
wise  as  a  Philosopher,  led  him  to  Metaphysical  researches,  which  he  pro. 
scented  with  extraordinary  assiduity,  and  applied,  with  most  mischievous 
effect,  io  his  designs  against  Revealed  Religion. 

*'  Great  was  the  admiration  of  Metaphysical  learning  early  in  the  last' 
Century  :  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  cvtsn  by  the  friends  of  Revelation, 
as  well  as  by  its  enemies,  that  few  controversies  were  maintained,  witboat, 
an  ostentatious  display  on  either  side,  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
Science; — of  Science  ^  falsely  so  called,'  when  applied  to\the  subject  of 
Beltgion,  since  it  is  incompetent  to  lead  us  to  any  of  its  fundamental 
truths,  and  seems  more  likely  to  '  engender  strifes  and  doubtful  disputa- 
tions,\than  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  Hence,  we  are  the  less  sur- 
prized that  infidels  should  eagerly  resort  to  it,  as  one  of  the  readiest  jypd 
most  convenient  weapons  for  the  warfare  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
That  Uume  was  no  inconsiderable  adept  iu  this  species  of  polemics,  will 
appear  from  a  brief  analysis  of  his  principles  and  o^unions.  It  will  also 
be  equally  evident,  that,  in  his  rage  for  Scepticism,  he  sets  at  defiance  prin- 
ciples the  most  firmly  C5tabli>hed,  and  most^miveri^ally  received. 

^'  In  his  efTquiries  into  the  nature  of  thatspecies  of  Evidence^  hy  which 
matters  of  fact  are  to  be  proved,  this  Author  denies  that  any  certain  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Ac- 
cordingly he  labours  to  overthrow  the  argument  for  the  existepce  of 
God,  from  the  frame  of  the  Universe.  He  endeavours  atso  to  prove, 
that  no  conctu*iiTe  argument  can  justly  be  drawn  from  experience.  He 
furthef  asserts,  tliat  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth  of  any. thing, 

'  «nless 
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unless  we  are  able  to  explain  the  manner  Qf  i^^*  or  bow  it  is :  and  in  argiu 
ing  against  Miracles,  be  insists  tbat  there  is  an  inviolable  Tiniformtty  in 
nature,  sucb.as  nerer  is,  and  never  can  be,  brolcen  Another  of  bis  fa. 
Ton  rite  positions  is,  tbat  we  cannot  reasonably  cooclnde  any  thing  re« 
specting  tbe Divine  power  or  wisdom,  in  the  formation  of  the  Universe, 
because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience  ; 
and  th^t  Creation  being  a  singular  effect^  we  cannot  infer  its  cause,  i.  e. 
in  other  words,  we  cannot  in^sr  that  it  had  a  Creator.  With  respect  to  a  ' 
future  state,  he  denies  (with  Bolingbroke)  that  we  have  any  such  evi.  , 
dence  of  the  Divine  attributes^  as  can  lead  us  to  expect  it,  much  less  to  ' 
expect  any  other  rewards  or  punishmeuts  than  what  this  life  aflbrds :  in 
the  establishment  of  which  point,  he  insists  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
to  the  Supreme  Beiqg  any  attribute  or  perfection,  unless  we  see  it  fallj 
esiccrted  in  this  preseatw^orld,  without  any  appearance  of  disorder  or  ir. 
regularity.  Miracles,  he  endeaTonrs  to  demonstrate,  are  incapable  of  be« 
ing  proved  by  any  evidence  whatsoever.  Experience )m^  in  this  instance, 
assumes  to  bo  the  only  proper  guide  in  matters  of  fact,  though,  accofdin^ 
to  his  reasoning  here  and  elsewhere,  ho  regards  experience  itself  as  dcl>u 
sive.  The  course  of  nature,  he  observes,  is  uniform  ;  therefore  there  is 
an  uniform  experience  against  miracles,  and,  consequently,  a  full  and  entire 
proof  of  their  falsehood.  With  regard  (4^  human  testimony,  he  argues, 
tliat  when  it  is  produced  in  attestation  of  a  miracle,  it  is  contrary  to  our 

'  experience  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  creates  a  contest  oitwo 
opposite  experiences,  Of  proof  against  proof  f  of  which  the  one  destroyi 
the  other,  supposing  both  to  be  equal;  or  of  which,  if  unequal,  the  strong. 
£stmust  prevail.  But  as  there  is  uniform  experience  against  a  miracle,  there 
is  full  and  direct  proof  against  its  existence  ;  and  consequently,  no  man 
can  believe  it,  without  renouncing  his , understanding.  iJe- allows,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  as  have 
attested  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  excppt  the  absolute  impossibility,  or 
(which  he  regards  as  the  same  thing)  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event. 
Next,  he  endea  ours  to  prove,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  never  was  a 
miraculous  event,  in  any  history,  established  upon  evidtqce  deserving  of 
credit.  He  argues,  that,  considering  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  believe^ 
Wonders,  we  ougl^t  to  reject  them  even  without  examination  ;  that  the  ac* 
counts  of  them  abound  most  among  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations; 
and  that  opposite  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  snpport  of 
dilferent  Religions,  so  as  to  destroy  one  another.  He  also  narrates  several 
fictitious  miracles,  in  order  to  discredit  real  ones.  But  in  afl  this,  itjnay 
be  remarked,  the  author  seems  to.  admit,  that  if  miracles  were  afcom. 
panied  with  their  proper  proofs,  they  might  rationally  be  behi-ved  ;  not- 
witfistanding  his  formt-r  position,  that  no  teHimony  whatever  can  render 
(hem  credible ;  which  position,  if  it  were  valid,  would  render  all  farther 
aTgument  siiperfluons.  Lest,  however,  this  favjourile  argument  should 
fail  of  producing  conviction,  he  h^  accumulated  many  trite  and  often* 
refuted  objections  respecting  the  characters  atid  conduct  of  the  Apostles; 
insinuating,  that  to  be  venerated  as  Prophets  and  i'  spired  Messengers  of 
God,  was  a  great  temptation  to  imposture;  that  \.\ic  Gospel,  ii>  its  in*  « 
fancy,  was  disregarded  by  the  wise  and  learned  ;  that  afterwards  the  re* 
cords  necessary  to  disprove  it,  were  either  lost -t^r. destroyed  ;  and  that  its 

.   prca^hefs  were  o^ea  of  no  credit  i|or  respectability.     After  various  insi^. 
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nificant  obseryattons  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  the  preTa^^ee  of 
false  Religions  in  the  world,  he  proceeds  to  cavil  at  the  maralittf  of  the 
Gospel,  scandalously  traducing  it,  as  hating  a  tendency  to  stupify  tha 
upderstanding,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  sotir  the  tempers  of  mankind* 
^^  Strangely  incoherent  and  absurd  as  this  system  appears,  it  served  to\ 
procure  for  its  author  an  extensiTe,  though  disgraceful,  reputation,  both  here 
and  in  'oreign  countries.  Its  very  obscurity,  perhaps,  contributed  to  in. 
crease  its  reputation  among  the  rain  and  ignorant :  and  many,  it  is  probable, 
not  only  gare  the  author  credit  for  extraordinary  discernment,  but  impli- 
citly adopted  his  opinions,  from  being  as  little  able  to  understand  his  ar- 
guments, as  to  refute  them.  Happily,  however,  for  the  interests  of  true 
Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Re1i(:;ion,  his  sophistry  was  fully  exposed,  and 
treated  with  the  censure  and  ridicule  which  it  deserved,  by  men  of  admira- 
ble talents,  who  furnished  an  eifectual  antidote  to  the  poison  he  so  insidi- 
ojisly  administered." 

But  it  Mas  reserved  for  a  higher  name  than  that  of  Hume  to  pkad 
tho  cause  of  Infidelity,  on  the  Continent,  as  well  by  exatn))Ie  as  by  pre- 
cept ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Europe,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  had  her 
Julian. 

'  ^^  But  that  which  principally  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  Infi* 
del  principles  throughout  Europe,  during  the  last  Century,  was  the  avowed 
*  patronage  and  active  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  Prince  of  his 
age,  Fa^OEftic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia  ;  M'hose  exertions,  together 
with  those  of  the  most  celebrated  Frejich  Philosophers  of  hij*  time,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  overthrowing  Christianity,  have  been  so  fully  de- 
Tclopcd  in  publications  of  recent  Mate  *,  that  it  b  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  proofs  of  them  at  large.  Sufhcicnt  evidence  indeed  might  be  pro- 
duced, from  the  posthumous  works  and  correspondence  of  Frederic  him- 
self, that  a  systematic  conspiracy  of  this  kind  was  carried  on  under  his 
auspices  in  almost  every  State  in  Europe.  Like  the  Emperor  Julian,  this 
Tain,  ambitious,  and  artful  Prince,  conceived  an  early  hatred  to  the  Gos- 
pel, wrought  iuto  his  mind  by  an  unhappy  intercourse  with  unprincipled 
Sophists,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  indiscipline  and  the  inexperience 
of  his  youth,  to  instil  into  him  sentiments  the  most  profligate  and  licentious* 
Lil^e  Julian  also,  in  his  more  advanced  years,  he  became  desirous  of  couvert- 
ing  the  whole  civilized  world  into  a  seminary  of  Infidelity  ;  with  this  only 
didercnce,  that,  instead  of  introducing  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  Pagan. 
ism,  his  aim  was  to  substitute  for  Christianity  a  dreary  system  of  Atheism, 
or  of  a  Deism  so  nearly  approaching  to  Atheism,  as  to  a0brd  no  better 
prospect  to  its  deluded  followers.  For  this  purpose,  the  Philosophical 
Societies,  in  most  of  the  European  States,  were  put  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  men  deeply  infected  with  what  was  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  i^hilosophical  Unbelief.  Correspondence  ^ras  kept  up  between  these 
Societii's,  and  between  individuals  embarked  in  this  ^reat  undertaking, 
however  remote  Irora  each  other.  LitiTary  journals  were  carried  on, 
with  the  intent  of  giving  celebrity  and  circulation  to  those  works  only, 
which  should  boar  the  marks  of  the  Infidel  Beast  in  their  foreheads  ;  and 

*  ''  Abbe  Barrucl-s  History  of  Jacobinism;  and  liobison's  Proofs  of 
a  Conspiracy  against  all  Religions. 
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to  stifle  m  the  birtli,  if  possible,  CTcry  prodaction  hostile  io  their  d^stgn. 
Statesmen,  itnd  Conrtiers  were  also  busied  in  obtaining  the  favour  and  en. 
couragement  of  their  respective  Sovereigns  towards  the  ambitious  and  a^ 
snining  Philosophists  of  the  age  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  department  of  any  ins. 
portance  was  filled,  but  by  them,  or  their  weak,  and  servile  dependents. 
Thus  did  they  endeavour  to  compel  religion  to  hide  itself  as  a  thing  of 
nought,  <  a  despised  and  broken  Idol,'  lit  only  for  the  veneration  of  the 
illiterate  and  the  vulgar." 

In  the  Eleventh  Sermon,  from  2  Peter,  iii,  3, — ^'  There  shall  come, 
in  the  last  days,  scoffers  walking  after  their  oxtii  lusts,''  the  authot 
proceeds  to  mark  the  causes  and  promoters  of  Infidelity,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  Century  ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  produced  more  Scor* 
FER^,  properly  so  called,  than  any  preceding  period.  He  tbeh 
briefly  adverts  to  the  means  employed  by  the  French  Philosopliists  fot 
the  eradication  of  every  religious  aiid  moral  principle  from  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  people;  closing  the  disgusting  view  with  tlie  follow* 
ing  lastjinish  to  that  scene  of  profligacy  and  of  horror. 

'  *^  It  was  another  most  pernicious  object  of  this  formidable  confederacy, 
to  corrupt  the  Femate  Svx^  and  to  render  them  active  promoters  of  Jnfr- 
delity.  Well  knowing  the  iiiftuence  of  Female  conduct  upon  the  manni  ry, 
sentiments,  and  principles  of  mankind^  it  was  the  endeavour  of  thesd 
^'  children  of  Hell,"  to  pervert  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  hath 
bestowed  o^  mail,  in  this  lower  world,  into  his  greatest  curse  and  misery; 
Instead  of  adorning  herself  ^  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety,'  (1  Tim.  iii« 
4.)  and  with  that  ^  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  tlie 
sight  of  God  of  great  price,'  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.)  Woman  was  taught  by  these 
Sophisters,  to  become  the  agent  of  cunning^  strife,  disputation,  voluptu. 
ousnese,  and  rebellion  against  God  and  Man.  Too  successful  were  they  in 
gaining  over  many  of  these  as  coadjutors  in  their  cause :  the  etfect  of 
^hose  infiaence  is  but  too  evident  in  the  records  of  modern  times  ;-^nay^ 
is  still  but  too  severely  felt,  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

*^  All  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons  being  thus  prepared  and  fitted, 
by  every  species  of  iniquity  and  delusion,  for. the  designs  of  their  execrable 
leaders,  we  may  cease  to  be  astonished  at  the  tremendous  catastrophe 
vhich  ensued.  The  French  revolution  (dreadful  as  it  must  be  deemed, 
by  every  one  who  retains  a  sentiment  of  religion  or  humanity)  is  but  the 
praetical  Commentary  on  the  pernicious  principles  in  which  it  originated. 
To  th^scj  the  destruction  of  the  Altar,  of  the  Throne,  and  of  Society  it- 
self, is  so  clearly  to  be  ascribed,  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  trace  it  to  arijr 
other  source.  Outrage  upon  outrage,  horror  upon  horror,  falsehood 
upon  falsehood ;  the  annihilation  of  truth,  order,  justice,  decency,  and 
humanity ;  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  Apostacy  aiid  Blasphemy,  to 
disseminate  which  had  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  professed  Adorers 
of  Liberty  and  Reason."' 

Mr.  Van  Mildert  then  turns  from  the  French  Revolution  to  some 
of  its  most  ardent  admirers  hi  this  country. 

''  Foremost  in  the  ranks,  appeared  the  authors  of  >  tht  Age  of  Bxa* 
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ton/  And  of  the  ^  Entity  into  PoliticalJustice^'  works  now  ^nkhtg  fast 
(ft  is  to  be  hoped)  into  oblivion,  and  consigned  to  just  execration,  I^ 
€verj  friend  of  Troth  and  Social  Order.  Their  effects,  however,  on 
thousands  of  weak*  ignorant,  and  corrupt  mindsy  can  never  he  sufiW^iently 
deplored :  and  when  We  recollect  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  with 
which  the  former^  these  works  was  circulated  among  the  very  dregs  of 
the  populace,  (by  whom  it  was  dcTOured  i%ith  an  avidity  which Ibespoke 
•  the  innate  depravity  of  their  minds,)  it  is  impossible  not  to  tremble,  eyen 
now,  at  the  consequences  which  hare  ensued,  and  which  may  yet  ensur| 
from  so  deep*rooted  and  wide.spreading  9Cn  evil.  ETcr^  year's  experience 
brings  us,  indeed,  fresh  proofs  of  the  baleful  influence  of  these  and  other 
productions  of  Scoffers  at  Religion :  and  although  they  may  not  have  ef« 
fected  so  general  and  avowed  an  jipostac^  from  the  Faith,  as  was  intend- 
ed y<*t  it  cannot  be  dented  that  v  very  general  iaint  appears  to  hare  been 
given  to  the  morals  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  lower  orders  in 
partiruUr,  by  the  dissemination  of  what  have  been  termed  JtufoGinical 
principles  :  priuciples  compounded  of  a  hatred  to  God,  and  of  hostilit)*  to 
all  Institutions,  politiral  or  religious,  which  tend  to  restrain  the  destructife 
passions  and-  propensities  of  mankind.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  this  fa* 
Toured  Country,  in  possession  of  the  purest  Faith  and  the  mildest  Gorern- 
nient,  that  crer  nation  was  blessed  with,  has  not  been  without  its  ^^  gene- 
ration of  vipers,"  who  have  made  it  the  labour  of  their  lives  to  forward 
the  diabolical  design  of  man's  temporal  and  eternal  destruction." 

I  Unfortunately  this  '^  generatioa"  is  not  yet  extinguished ;  and  their 
cause  has  been  materially  assisted  by  heretics^  scliismaticsj  and  rational 
believers }  all  of  whom  have  had  a  particular  predilection  for  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  Socinians^  and  especially  of  tliose  of  their  great  leader^  Dr. 
Priestley. 

*^  It  is  also  deserving  of  remark,  that  Infidels  iiaye  generally  shown  a 
peculiar  tenderness  towards  another  well-known  Sect,  (the  followers  of 
George  Fox,)  dbtinguished  not  only  by  their  own  fanatical  pretensions 
to  Ins-pirafiony  than  which  nothing  can  tend  more  to  bring  the  true  In- 
ipiration  of  the  Scriptures  into  contempt,)  but  also  by  their  absolute  re- 
jection of  the  Christian  Sacraments  and  the  Christian  jPrt66-/Aoo(//  which 
being  (as  the  enemies  of  onr  Faith  are  well  aware)  essentiai  to  die  pre- 
servation of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  arc  inclined  to  hailas 
brethren,  those  who  treat  them  with  irreTcrence  and  neglects" 

Men  who  so  mutilate  the  doctrines  of  Cbristiauity^  by  robbing  it  of 
iome  of  its  greatest  essentials,  may  be  truly  said  to  serve  it^  enemies. 
But  these jNKSSf've  servants  of  Infidelity  rendered  it  much  less  service  than 
its  acUve  f  rieod^  Dr.  Geddes,  a  minister  of  the  Romish  church. 

^^  Of  thosC|  who,  professing  the  Faith,  have  yet  laboured  to  do  it 
saost  essential  injury,  and  whom  chaiity  itself  can  hardly  exculpate  from 
the  charge  of  wiljulljf  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  contempt,  none,  per- 
haps, appears  in  a  more  disgraceful  light,  than  a  distinguished  Divine  o( 
the'Homlsh  Church,  (Dr.  Geddes,)  patronized,  in  this  Country,  by  soma 
persons  little  aware  of  his  designs.  This  W^jter  applied  the  whole 
vsiflit  ol  his  leariung  and  talents  to  au  artful  attack  upon  the  Divine  au^ 

thority 
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thorit}>;  of  the  Scriptures.  Through  the  medium  of  a  new  Translation  of 
the  Bible,  he  striTes  to  show,  that  these  Scriptures  are  entitled  to  no  other 
respect  or  veneration  than  what  is  due  to  them,  as  curious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. To  impress  this  persuasion  upon  his  readers,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  most  bitter  satire  and  ridicule ;  endearonring  to  exhibit  them  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  considered  as  the  word  of  God.  Trite  infidel 
objections,  gleaned  from  taripus  sources,  are  plentifully  intersiperved ; 
and,  under  a  show  of  more  satisfactorily  ilkistraling  the  Sacred  Code,  and 
reconciling  it  to  the  prejudices  of  Philosophical  UnbuUcTers,  (a  favourite 
apology,  or  a  plausible  pretext,  with  many,  for  n  ndering  the  word  of 
God  subservieut  to  human  opinions,)  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  Text,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  and  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  diMcult  to  ' 
conceive  a  more'  artful  mode  than  this  of  assailing  its  Divine  authority : 
and  had  the  Writer  lived  to  complcat  his  design,  it  i.s  impossible  to  say 
how  much  Revealed  Religion  might  have  suffered.  But,  happily,  his  ef- 
forts (highly  as  they  have  been  extolled,  by  Critics  of  similar  principles 
vFith  his  own)  have  not  obtained  a  very  extensive  pircolation;  and  as  it 
has  pleased  God  to  remove  him,  before  his  labours  were  ne|irly  com- 
pleatrd,  we  may  trust  that  not  all  the  unmerited  commendations  of  bis  in- 
fidel encomiasts^  will  be  able /to  rescue  his  work  from  spoedy  oblivion.^* 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  on  having  endeavoured  to  counter'* 
act  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  unprincipled  efforts  of  the  schismatical 
critics  to  give  circulation  and  currency  to  the  mischievous  principles  of 
this  Romish  Priest,  who  waS  patronized  by  one  of  the  richest  laymen 
of  that  persuasion ;  but  whose  writings,  we  had  hoped,  w^uld  have 
been  ably  answered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Benington,  Dr.  Mihier,  or  some 
other  of  the  able  writers  among  the  Romish  Divines,  in  this  country, 
ivho  cannot  suffer  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  attacked, 
without  exposing  the  very  fouudations  of  their  own  faith  lo  de- 
struction. ^ 

Id  his  Twelfth  Discourse,  the  author  briefly  recapitulates  the  sub- 
gtaoce  of  his  preceding  arguments,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  si- 
milar inquiries,  and  concludes  with  solemn  warnings  of  surrounding 
dangers,  and  with  impressive  admonitions  to  oppose  the  tempter  with 
piety  aud  zeal.  With  one  extract  from  that  part  of  the  Sermon,  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  such  discussions,  where  the  subject  is  most  ably 
treated,  we  shall  close  our  account  of  Ihe  JFirst  volume  of  these  va-* 

luable  L^ctuies. 

\ 

'  **  But,  what  (it  may  be  asked)  is  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  this. 
Yiew  of  IriSdelity  ?  or  how  can  it  promote  the  cause  of  True  Religion, 
•  thus  to  represent  it  as  the  object  of  continual  oppositioii  and  hatred  ? 
Nay,  does  not  such  a  representation  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  £vil 
Spirit,  and  of  (he  success  of  his  agents  in  cotmteractiug  God's  gracious 
purposesy^  rather  tend  to  countcnanre  the  impious  Manichcan  notion  of 
two  opposite  principles,  good  ahd  cvi),  by  whom  the  world  is  distracted  I 
Does  it  not,  at  least,  give  encourageme  ;t  to  Unbelievers,  to  boast  of  the 

'  -  effect 
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effect  (if  their  endcaronn,  and  to  de»phe  the  Faith  as  not  sufficiently  wdl- 
grounded  to  command  tfa«  assent  and  veneration  of  mankind  ? 

*'  'i*o  these  questions,  some  bi-ief  reply  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

'•  First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  practical  use  of  such  aTiew  of  Infi- 
delity, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rery  existence  of  the  (Gospel,  at  this 
advanced  age  of  the  n'orld,  after  such  continued  hostility,  such  a  combina- 
tion of  eflortsto  destroy  it,  affords  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin.  It  seems  incredible,  that  a  system  so  much  at  unity  in  itself,  should 
have  been  successfully  carried  on,  under  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  Dispensations,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  it,  in  every  age,  by  Apostates  and  Unbelievers,  unless  it  had 
been  supported  by  aid  from  above. 

^^  This  argument,  from  the  peculiar  antiquity  and  uninterrupted  conti- 
nuance of  the  Christian  scheme^  is  (as  )re  shall  hereafter  have  occastoA 
more  fully  to  show)  of  irresistible  force.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind 
can  be  produced.  No  other  Religion  has  pretensions  so  ancient,  has  a 
^enealogi/  (if  vte  mav^so  call  it)  transmitted  in  so  clear  and  unbroken  a 
line,  as  that  for  which  we  contend.  Paganism  could  not  trace  back  its 
origin  to  so  remote  a  date  :  and  Paganism  has  been  for  ages  destroyed. 
Judaism  yields  to  it  in  antiquity;  and  has  long  since  lost  its. distinctive 
claims  to  Divine  authority.  Mahometanism  is  a  religion  of  yesterdays 
compared  with  either  of  these,  and  has  subsisted  only  by  the  power  of 
the  Sword,  or  the  implicit  credulity  of  its  followers.  Philosophical  Un* 
beliefs  to  whatever  antiquity  it  may  pretend,  can  boast  of  no  apriority  to 
Revealed  Religion,  by  its  opposition  to  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished ; 
having  no  clearly-defined  or  authoritative  system  of  its  own.  The  Cros^ 
pel  alone  had  its  birth  in  the  first  age  of  man  ;  .hath  in  some  mode  or  other, 
been  ever  since  preserved  to  him,  for  his  light  and  consolation ;  hath  at 
no  one  period  of  time  left  itself  without  witness  of  its  power  and  truth  ; 
and  still  rears  its  head,  dauntless  and  confident  of  victory,  though 
*  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows,'  and,  like  its  Divine  Author^ '  des« 
pised  and  rejected'  of  multitudes,  to  whom  it  holds  out  the  gracious  offer 
of  pardon  and  salvation. 

*^  fijut  farther ;  in  the  very  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the  Cos- 
pel  wc  behold  a  striking  fulfilment  of  many  Scripture  Prophecies.  Fore- 
most  among  these,  stands  the  very  rcimarkable  prediction,  accompanying 
the  fir^t  promise  of  the  Redeemer ;  which  has  this  peculiar  importance 
attachc^d  to  it,  that  its  accomplishment  is  continually  going  on,  thronsk 
all  ages  of  the  world.  In  after  times,  many  prophecies  relating  to  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  and  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  ;  to  the  overthrow  of 
liabylon,  Tyre,  and  Egypt;  to  the  calamitous  disper»ior\  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  distruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  bore  a  manifest  reference  ito  the  idoIa« 
tries  and  apostacies  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  they  were  applied, 
and  received  their  accomplishment  in  events  which  we're  brought  upon 
those  nations,  as  just  judgments  of  God,  for  ttieir  departure  froiii  his  Faith 
and  Worship.  In  the  New  Testament  also,  and  in  the  Prophet  Daniel, 
are  Prophecies  descriptive  of  Antichrist,  in  the  latter  times.  More  par- 
ticularly  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  predicted  the  rise,  growth,  and  downfall 
of  the  Papal  and  Mahometan  powers,  f\nd  (according  to  soiue  interprc* 
ters  of  eminence)  not  a  few  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Atheistical 
luUdclity  of  the  present  age«     The  developemeut  of  any  of  these  pQi-tioa^ 

of 
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of  ITiktoty  must  tend  to  confinii  our  belief  in' Holy  Writ,  and  strfengthea 
the  proofs  of  its  DiTine  aathbrity'.  We  are  h.ereby  enabled  to  produce  a 
growing  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Revelation,  drawn  from  facts,  to  whioh 
all  History  bears  record. 

^^  it  is  also  deserving  of  remark,  (a«  givitig  additional  force  to  this 
particular  species  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,)  that  in  every  dif«  : 
fcreht  kind,  of  Apos.tacy  o,r  Infidelity,  we  may  perceive  some  appropriate 
character,  which  marks  its  connection  with  that  particular  Dispensatioa  . 
of  Revealed  Religion,  under  which  it  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that  coun- 
terfeit Religion  bears  testimony  'to  the  True.  Pagcpism  throws  light  oa 
the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  institutions.  Mahometanism  attests  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  and  of  Christ.  Infidel  Philosophy,  when  it  aspires  to 
instruct  us  in  Theological  subjects,  betrays  its  obligations  to  the  Sacred 
Oracles  of  God,  for  whatever  it  can*  produce  that  bears  the  semblance  of 
Truth ;  insomuch,  that  the  difference  between  the  various  systems  of  what 
is  called  Natural  Theology,  before  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  evi« 
dently  the  difference  between  a  knowledge  of  Irvine  Truths  derived  from  * 
an  obscured  tradition,  or  an  imperfect  acquamtanbe  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  that  more  fail  and  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  which 
has  since  been  spread  among  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  Gospel* 

^'  This  mi'gJiMt  be  further  illustrated,  by  considering  the  periods  of  time, 
at  which  the  several  systems  of  False  Religion  have  appeared ;  and  by  . 
showing  how  inexplicable  and  unaccountable  they  would  be,  were  we  to  ^ 
invert  or  misplace  the  order  of  their  appearance.  What,  for  instance^  . 
could  be  more  inconceivable,  than  that  such  a  system  as  the  ancient  Po' 
ganism^  should  spring  up  anew,  and  prevail,  in  the  present  day^  in  any 
nation  upon  earth?  And  why  so,  but  because  it  is  inconceivable,  that  any 
such  system  should  be  constructed,  without  materials  wherewith  to  frame 
it,  similar  to  those*  which  the  Heathens  of  old  borrowed  from  Patriarchal 
and  Jewish  rites  ?  What  progress,  again,  can  we  suppose  that  the  Re- 
ligion of  MaJiomet  would  have  made,  had  it  come  forth  in  the  zenith  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  Power  ?  or  how  would  it  now  adapt  itself,  as  a  new 
system,  to  the '  state  of  civilization  and  knowledge  in  Christian  coun. 
tries  I  Precisely  at  the  tia^e  when  it>arose,  and  at  that  time  only,  was  it 
calculated  to  succeed^  from  a  concurrence  of  events,,  political  and  religious, 
favourable  in  all  respects  to  the  views  of  its  Founders*  In  like  majiner, 
it  might  not  be  di&cult  to  show,  that,  in  afl  ages  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
gressive variatipns  in  error  and  falsehood  have  run  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  True  Religion ;  so  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  constant 
operation  of  a  Deceiving  Spirit,  prosecuting  one  invariable  purpose,  that 
of  frustrating  God's  gracious  designs  towards  fallen  man,  and  under  every 
Dispensation  of  ihc  Divine  Will,  suggesting  n6w  modes  of  delusion,  ac- 
c6rding  to  the  peculiar  arcumstances  and  condition  of  mankind/' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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T1HIS  Voliinte  is^  wkh  the  gfettest  pfaptitty,  dedicated  to  7x>rd 
Sheffield,  a  noUeman  \rho  baa  made  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 
Country  the  objects  of  hispaiticular  attention ;  and  who,  from  having  ac- 
quired a  fiill  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  importance^  has  suffered  uo 
o|)portuDitY  of  promoting  their  interests  to  escape  him.  If  the  adnu^ni- 
tioiis  of  tins  sage  monitor  had  been  duly  attended  to,  the  Ship-o\vncri» 
would  not  have  had  to  lament  those  evils,  which  the  rash  hand  of  in- 
novation has  inflicted,  and  which  they  now  have  so  much  reason  to  de- 
pIore»  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  discussiona  on  the  American 
tatercourse  bill,  we  warned  A|ioister»  of  the  curse  which  they  were 
about  to  entail  on  their  country;  we  calleit  upon  Parliament  most 
earnestly ».  to  refer  to  the  wise  .conduct  of  their  ancestors,  to  make  that 
their  polar  star;  and  not  to  shake  the  foundation-stone  of  England'a 
wiedtb,  greutnesis,  and  independence.  But  they  were  deaf  to  admoni- 
tion, and  call6ufl  to  advice;  with  the  most  pertinacious  adherence  to 
their  own  pre-conceived  opinions^  and  to  the  modp  of  action  wliich  they 
had  chalked  out  for  themselves ;  they  utterly  disregarded  arguments 
the  most  powerful,  and  which  carried  irresistible  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  eve^y  impartial  man,  who  heard  or  who  read  them.  Ilie 
facts  and  deductions  of  the  afuthor  of  War  in  Disguise,  of  Lord  Shield ^ 
of  Mr.  Ml^iii  and  others^  were  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  confuted ; 
and  so  far  Ministers  acted  wisely^  for  they  did  not  attempt  to  confute 
them*  But,  confident  in  the  number  o(  their  parliamentary  sii|>porter8> 
they  hurried  the  bill,  with  indecent  precipitation,  and  without*  allowing^ 
time  for  that  investigalioa  which  the  serious  importance  of  the  sul^t 
mo#t  imperatively  required,  through  both. houses,  and  passed  it  iuto  a 
law.  .Indeed  their  whole  conduct,  in  respect  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  been  marked  with  the  most  abject  serviUt}',  as  well  as 
.  by  an  unwarrantable  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  their  countr)*. 
While,  by  diia  most  impolitic  law,  th^  enabled  the  Americans  to  ex- 
tend their  carrying  ti^de  at  the  expense  of  his  Majesty's  sul^ects,  the 
American  legislature  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tish Goods ;  an  act,  which  at  any  other  period  would  have  been  co&i- 
sidered,  and  justly  too,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Instead  of  resenting 
this  unparalfelled  measure,  the  ministei-s  appointed  persons  to  ftego^ 
ciate  with  tlie  American  envoys  a  new  treaty ;  not  even  re()nirmg,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  hostile  act;  and 
who  were  the^e  persons  so* appointed  f  Tlie  very  men  who  lH*ought  in 
and  seconded  the  Intercourse*  bill ;  and  who,  in  all  the  argumi^nts 
which  they  condescended  to  use  on  the  subject,  arguments  at  direct 
variance  with  the  recorded  sentiments  of  one  of  the  parties,  bad  shown 
a  disposition  to  make  cyery  possible  concession  to  America.  In  short, 
through  the  whole  of  tliis  disgraceful  bu^ineMs,  Miiii&'i€i*s  seemed  to  la- 
bour 
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boiir  under  some  dreadful  infatuation^  which  rendered  diem  de^f^  npl 
only  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  a  wise  policy^  but  even  to  the  pUiii^* 
est  priiiciples  of  self-preservation. 

To  the  reports  and  papers  which  are  given  in  this  useful  and  inler-> 
csting  Collection^  a  sensible  and  well- written  IntrodMCtion  is  pre6xedt 
the  author  of  wiuch  truly  re^arks>  that  the  Reports  drawa  up  by  ike 
Eiirl  of  Liverpoiil  a(fbrd  the  fuUest.coD^uioation  of  the  justice  gf  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Skip^^ners,  in  oppositien  to  the  Intercottf $••>' 
bill ;  which  argaments«  indeed,  were  further  confirmed  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  themselves,  who  admitted,  last  summer,  that  d^e  mother- 
country  and  its  dependencies  were  adequate  to  all  the  decessvy  sup* 
plies  for  the  G)lonies,  in  British  ships^  in  time  ofptace,  ^An  appro* 
priate  extract  is  given,  from  a  masterly  production  of  that  **  learned 
and  elegant  writer/'  Mr.  Reeves,  who  places  the  vital  importance  of 
our  Navigation  laws  in  that  clear  and  strong  point  of  view,  in  which 
he  places  every  subject  which  he  undertakes  to  discuss.  Stilly  how- 
ever, the  most  impolitic  suspensions  of  those  admirable  laws  have  oc« 
cauonally  taken  place,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  farmed  the  sub« 
jvct  of  welI-groiu)d<^d  complaint ;  but  never^  till  the  present  moment^ 
ivas  an  attempt  made  to  systg^matize  such  luspensions,  and  to  sanctioa 
by  one  law  the  breach  vf  another. 

<^  The  Act  of  the  9Sd  George  3,  t.  39,. was  for  a  limited  period^  and 
was  then  totertUed  only  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Greai  liri» 
iain  was  placsd  by  the  final  separation  of  the  American  States  from 
Great  BHtainfiy  the  Peace  thfen  concluded.  It  wiH  appear,  by  reference 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1784  and  1791,  that  the  same 
with  the  cen tin uations  were  intended,  as  a  temporarff  expedient,  not 
warranted  oven  by  the  then  actual  situation  of  the  Navi^tion  and  Tra.?e 
of  the  Mother  Country ;  that  Act  therefore  could  net  fairly  be  adductd 
as  an  authority  for  the  enormous  extenUon  of  the  surpendiug  powers  by 
the  Intercourse  Bill  of  last  Session,  which  was  to  authoriee  the  King  and 
his  Successors,  with  the  advice  of  his  and  their  Privy  ConnctI,  to  suspend^ 
4ux\ngt!tie  present  or  anjf  future  VVar,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation  in  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ante. 
yica,  ^oth  as  to  exports  and  irnports;  which  in  effect  places  the  wh^le 
of  the  Colonial  trade,  in  all  lU  branches,  in  the  hands  of  the  King's.  Mi* 
nistefs,  and  thereby  renders  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  iuterebts  of  ^a 
Nation  entirely  dependant  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  officers  of  the 
Crowu.  On  that,  aa»  well  as  en  constitutional  grounds,  tho  B.it  appeared 
to  the  Siiip.owncrs  to  be  highly  objectionablis  they  therefore  felt  no  com* 
moo  degree  of  surfirize,  that,  in  so  earfy  a  period  of  their  Ad  ministration  | 
snch  rapid  strides  !»hould  have  been  made  toward:}  narroning  the  Icgi^ish 
five  functions  of  Parliament,  Indeed  the  UtU  was  trr  y  d  ^scribed  hy 
some  of  the  frit  od:}  of  iht  present  Ministers,  to  be  an  attui^pc  to  increase 
the  power  of  iht'^i'nry  Council,  although  the  oJ^tenSible  and  avowed  ob« 
ject  of  it  was  aUedgcd  to  be  merely  for  the  purpone  of  socuritig'  at  all 
times  a  regular;  8leady,  and  cheap  supply  of  (^rovisionr  auii  lueiher  for 
iht  iobabitanti  of  the  British  WestJndia  Llande%    Ttie  tarieu^  t^^rtr 
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^  • 

pf  petiti<mer8  agatast  the  Bill,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  highly  coiii« 
mendable  at  all  times,  hut  especially  under  the  present  ciidcarand  alarm- 
ing rituationof  the  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  Empire,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  an  inqutrt/  on  the  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  Flouse  of 
Commons ;  but  all  their  entreaties  in  that  respect  were  nnayailing  ;  and 
tHe  promoters  of  that  ruinous  measure  denied  to  them  thfat,  which  had 
hitherto,  in  all  other  branches  of  Trade j  been  considered  a  matler  of 
couriey  if  not  of  Rights  namely,  tlie  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in-. 
9vire  into  the  nature  and  true,  merits  of  their  respective  cases." 
•  .         . .  •  . 

.  Such  is  the  attention  which  Whigs  in  power  pay  to  those  rights. 
about  which  they  iare  so  clamorous  when  out  of  power  /  The  conse- 
quence of  the  suspensions  of  the  Navigation  act  has  been  a.  rapid  de- 
crease of  the  quajitity  and  value  .qIT  British  shipping ;  and  all  the  ships 
fcrmerly  eaiployed  in  the  circultons  trade  from  England  to  America, 
and  thence  to  tae  West  Indies^  h^ve  been  entirely  driven  out  of  it ;  aud 
the  trade  is  now  monopolized  by  neutrals! 

*'  On  a  firm  reliance  that  the  ynariiiinc  principles  of  the  country,  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  Navigation,  tvonld  always  be  rell^touslif  adhered 
io^  the  great  body  of  Brith'h  Ship-owners  embarked  their  property  ;  the 
frequent  reiaxaifons  of  the  provisions  of  that  statute  have  b^eii  "considered 
as  so  mati^  instances  of  violated  fat  th^  that  it  may  be  difhcu^t  to  pcrsuadd 
them  such  impolitic  and  temporary  expedients  will  not  again  be  resorted 
to,  so  as  to  indace  them  «jr^c?/»nz7e((/ again  to  venture  their' Capitals  in  such 
hazardous  property :  it  is,  in  truth,  of  the  utmpst  consequence  to  persons 
in  trade,  independent  of  the  common  contingencies  attached  to  it,  that  /f- 
gislativc  regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  permanent,. «nd  not  teinpo- 
rary  or  fluctuating,  otherwise  no  person  can  with  prudence  enter  into  it 
with  a  rational  prospect  of  success,  which  result  ought  always  to  be  held 
out  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  risk  his  money,  not  only  with  respect  to 
his  individual  advantage,  but  also  to  the  ultimate  general  benefit  which 
the  counitry  must  derive  from  its  Trade  and  Commerce  wheu  prosperously 
carried  on. 

^*  The  alarm  which  has  justly  gone  forth,  excited  by  the  Sentiments 
of  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  debater 
on  the  American  Intercourse  Bill,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  especially  un- 
der ^e  Circumstances  in  which  the  Ship-owners  of  Great  Britain-^, 
and  the  Merchants  trading  to  and  residing  in  the  British  American  Colo<t 
nies,  are  now  placed,  from  the  injurious  consequences  which  they  have 
felt  under  the  relaxations  of  the  >Uvigation  Laws  :  It  would  therefore  be 
tjie  extreme  of  injustice  to  impute  to  the  Ship-owners  party  motives^  to 
which  every  one  of  them  wats  utterly  a  stranger  in  the  cause  for  which 
tb6y  contended ;  they  felt  that  the  question  involved  not  only  their  par- 
tifular  interest,  but  ihefuturt  existence  of  i fie  Maritime  Poicer  of  Great 
Britain.  The  only  possible  ground,  indeed,  on  which  such  motives  could 
be  suspected,  vpould  not  be  discreditable  io  them,  namely,  that  the  laic 
Administration  had  given  the  strongest  assurances  of  an  intention  to  con^ 
Jine  the  suspensions  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act  as  to  Knropey 
to  the  transit  of  those  articles  necessary  in  our  Manufactures  which  can' 
o^ly  lip  psocured  fronx  th^  iOncmict^'  Countries^  and  considerably  to  nar^ 
.  ,  ■  ror# 
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row' the  deoiaiions  ttim  tfae.Riile  of  1756,  atf  to  the  Colonies  of  £he 
Enemy.    *   '  ' 

That  under 'these  circumstances,  the  Ship-owners  should  be  alarmed, 
b  much  less  wonderful,  than  that  the  alarm  should  not  extend  to  all 
persons  vvl^o  have  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart.  Twenty  years 
ago,  ail  arguments  in  defence  of  our  Navigation  laws,  and  in  support 
of  a  rigid  adherence  to  them,  would  have  been  regarded  as  superjiuovs; 
they  would  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a  laboured  attempt  to 
prov^  a  self--ev\de7it  proposition.  And  the  author  of  the  American  In-t 
tcrcourse  bill  would  have  been  the  first  so  to  consider  them.  But, 
tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis !  The  Shipping  interest 
made  repeated  applications  to  Mr.  Addington,  during  his  administra- 
tion, on  this  subject ;  but  they  were  treated  with  neglect  by  that  sa^ 
pient  statesman,  who  only  adopted  concession  as  the  principle  of 
bis  conduct  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  observed  a  different  rule 
with  her  friends.  In  truth,  Mr.  Addington  was  influenced  by  one  or 
two  of  the  same  advisers  who  influence  Lord  Heiu*y  Petty,  and  whose 
notions  of  Colonial  Policy  are  somewhat  like  Dr.  last's  notions  of 
curing  the  tooth-ache. 

^^  The  Shipping  interest  was  thus  circumstanced  on  Mr.  PITT's  re* 
turn  to  Power,  in  the  Summer  of  1804.  The  Ship-owners  in  London 
and  at  the  Out  Ports  then  lost  no  time  in  renewing  their  applications /or 
Reliefs  and  several  interviews  took  place ;  after  which  the  expectation 
was  held  out,  ^vhich  has  already  been  alluded  to,  with  respect  to  the  £i^« 
ropean  and  Colonial  Trade :  ve'ry  little  doubt  indeed  could  be  entertained^ 
of  such  an  intentiou  on  the  part  of  the  then  Administration,  as  Mr.  PITT 
expressed  HIS  COxWICTION  of  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  being 
gradually  made  in  the  RelaxiUions  which  haci  tal^en  place  iu  the  Naviga- 
tion and  Colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  The  Ship-owners  had  indeed 
good  grounds  for  confidence  in  that  intention,  from  the  measures  *  actually 
takeiv  by  the  then  Ministers,  on4he  recommendation  from  the  Committee 
for  Trade,  for  confining^  as  far  as  circumstances  would  immediately  per^ 
mit,  to  British  Bottoms  the  zchole  of  the  Colonial  Trade y  attd  oi  reclaiming 
that  most  salutary  principle,  that  all  Supplies,  from  whatever  coui^try  they 
came,  shoxUd  be  conveyed  to  the  West  indta- Settlements  in  British  Ship§, 
as  well  as  from  HiS  AVOWED  INTENTION  to  except  the  bringing 
brandies  +  and  other  spirits  from  the  general  importation  in  N^utrcd 
Vessels  direct  from  Enemies^  Countries^  which  would  not  only  have  m^^ 
terially  relieved  the  British  ^Vest  India  Planters,  but  have  considerably 


«^  »<'See  Earf  Gamden's  Letfers,  in  Septembdr  f  804  and  January  1805, 
to  Ibe&bwm^rsi'of  the  West  India  Islands,  a,hd  Lord  Castlereagh'» 
lietter  iriSep€emb6Y  1805,  and  various  Minuted  of  tha  Board  of  ^'rade.'* 

+  ^'^See  a  Letter  on  *hi«  subject,  ddted  London,  April  180(5,  in 
Yorke's  Political  Review,  VoU  i,  p.  917*  Also  otherLctttts  and  Essays 

J    ••  benefited 
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be«ffited  British  Ship-owners  wUhput  anj  loss  to  the  reTenu(S7  whicl^ 
sarelj  may  be  much  more  eifechially  secured  and  protected  whiUt  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  British  than  in  Foreign  Bottoms.  This  acknowledj;* 
meat  is  an  act  of  ^lere  Justice  due  to  the  Public  Merits  of  the  nu>st 
transcendant  STATESMAN  that  cfer  adorned  the  Councils  of  this. 
Natioti,  not  more  conspicuous  for  his  talents,  inflexible  integrity,  and 
firmness,  than  for  11  IS  CANDOUR  in  retracing  HIS  OWN  AJEA- 
SUR£S,  when  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  dp  so."  '    *   _ 

Had  it  J)leased  Providence  to  prolong  the  life  of  this  genuine  pa- 
triot, the  country  \f  ould  not  now  have  to  deplore  the  existfcnce  of  the 
Intercourse  IwH,  nor  of  the  mainy  other  deviations  from  the  trlse  system 
of  piAicy  pursued  by  otar  aticestors,  which  have  marked  the  conduof  of 
fais  siKcp^sors.  Just  tributes  of  commendation  we  als6  paid  to  linrd 
Sheffield,  and  \o  Mr.  Stephens,  the  audiof  of  that  most  able  tract ''  War 
In  Dfeguise,*'  for  their  strenuous  exertions  to  open  thfe  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
iflefit  «nd  of  the  niation,  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  and  most 
eHfiiestiy  do  tve  hope  that  Ae  efforts  of  alI,tiiio  feel  as  Britons  ou^t  to 
feel,  Will  be  united  to  wean  Ministers  from  their  present  destructive  sys- 
tem of  ghxtuitOHs  conressitm ;  and,  ^'  if  possible,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
impress  on  the  public  mind,  the  absolute  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
prevent,  by  every  constitutional  means,  the  confirmation  of  these  con- 
cessiiom,  ^hich  it'is  rumoured  are  note?  unhappily  contemplated,*' 

One  other  statement  advanced  by  the  iutelligeut  author  of  this  Intro^ 
duction  b  highly  important.  . 

^*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  comparative  *  Statement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in  the  outfit  of  Ships,  extracted  from  Accounts  of  actual  disburse- 
ments  and  receipts  in  the  years  1780,  1795,  and  1805,  be*. ng  periods  of 
«t«r,  that  Provisions  of  all  kinds  have,  on  an  average,  advanced l^H4,  Ss.^d. 
per  cent ;  that  Materials  and  Stores  ofall  kinds  have  advanced  in  tike  man- 
ner if  1 2^.  10.*.  ScT.  per  cent;  and  that  Seamen's  Wages  have,  on  un 
average  of  the  different  classes  of  Seamen,  advanced  £S9,  Ts,  Id,  percent; 
whilst /7ie  tlaies  of  Freight  \ia.Yey  on  an  average,  decreased  J^Q.  lOs^^d. 
per  Cent  +•       .. 

««  The 


♦  «  l^iSe  potty  Supplement,  page  fcltxviii.  ^ 

f  *«  Videpoft,  tbrd.  page  Ixvii.  for  a  jimi7ar  statement  in  periods  of 
^Mtor.  l*he8C,  and  the  other  Stitemenfs  in  the  Supplement,  show  the  Loss 
o^iMty  sustidnei  on  capital  embarked  in  Britiih  Shippfng.  It  is  with 
^at  concern  the  Ship-owners  understandii  is  contemplated  by^his  Ma. 
jt!itjr%  preffeni  Ministers  to  make  the  Oatres  on  the  Tbnna^e  of  Shipping 
F£liPETUAL,  ulthengli  it  was  axpnissU  atated  ia  liortiShidikoHthr^  M, 
n&mistraaon^  when  first  proposed,  thai  |t  sboaid  be  ^  WAR  TAX,  and 
cemt  wiA  !(:  Vid€  p^t^  Snppleuien4,  icci,  and  the  Dobataaki  ParHa^sen^. 
in  1802  and  1803  :  'mA»sA^  it  was  declared,  ^|i  that  time,  by  ^e  then 
Administration,  to  be  a  Tax  of  Ejcperimenf ;  and  an  AisuniMe  w«i  evea 
held  oat)  that  if  the  Ship-owners  €o«ld  prove  that  the  Pay^nMat  ^f  the 

t0«ua^ 


Reports  and  Papers  bn  ^atiguiion  and  Trade.  Vf% 

*f  The  Society  of  Ship-owners,  pledge  thtmseIrM  to  tnlMtanllite  l&eM 
statements,  and  also  the  rariQus  other  aocovnti  oddttctd  by  them,  hk  order 
to  show^be  inadequacy  of  the  employ mcttt  of  British  Shipping,  athmg 
principallif  from  the  increoited  compclition  pi  Foreign  VcMis,  Vy  the 
I  impolitie  admissioti  of  them  into  tlie  Trade  of  thi«  Goiintry,  and  the  uM* 
mate  depression  it  will  produce  on  the  naooi  paWet  of  Great  Brttain."  * 

Is  it  thus  that  Ty)rd  Sidmonth  performs  the  promises  of  Mr.  Ad-- 
dittgton  ?  Or  is  %xii  lordship  merely  a  cipher  in  the  present  Cabinet? 
J.{  so,  he  8l;iould  surely  disavow  .in  hi^  place  in  the  house  'such  mea<- 
8ures  as>^if  iie  be  consistent  with  himself^. he  ipust.  condemn ;  indeed^ 
9  regard  ^pr  his  own  character  renders  such  a  disavowal  neces$|^ry. 

,  lliis  volume  contains  a  mjj^iber  of  cuiious  papers  and  documents^ 
all  tending  po  pro^  the  rapid  decrease  of  vshipping,  and  the  impo- 
licy of  those  regulations  by  which  it  hfis  bcien  occasioned.  It  appears, 
)>y  these^  that  from  I>eoe^ber  Ji80tt  to  May  1806,  indluding  those  ac- 
tually btiildin^  at  this  last  period,  there  were  only  42  vessela  of  all 
•  sizes  (of  wbidn  eleven  were  fdr  t|ie  King's  service)  butlt  in  the  fiver 
;*rhame8;  an<i  that  pne  half  of  die  Ship-builders  did  not  bnild  a 
single  chip  during  that  period,  ^n  May  1806^  there  were  ifo 
less  than  seventy^^en  ships  brooded  and  for  sale,  in  the  port  of 
London  alone !  Meanwhile  the  mercantile  n^vy  of  die  United  States 
of  America  has  increased  in  a  wonderfiil  degrpe ;  and,  if  the  same  im- 
f>olitic  measun??  be  persisted  ki  by  this  couf^tiy,  they  will  nearly  ipo« 
nopolize  the  carrying  trade«  In  short,  a  more  dismal  picture  has 
seldom  be^n  exhibited  to  public  view  !  May  it  make  a  deep  and  salu- 
^ry  impression !  ' 

The  opposite  policy  of  th,e  Govi^rpments  of  \\i^  t^y.q  coimtrie^  is 
fully  i}histrated^in  the  foUowiiig  note  : 

<<  TMat  the  gotemment  of  jfmericq  is  particularly  ^tten^iye  to  its  par- 
rying  trade,  ^jid  feelingly  aliv^'  to  future  advantage^  which  it  may  (Jerlvi;, 

'  IS  obviou^  from  the  following;  passage  in  Mr.  Preside fU  Jeffersgn^s  ad» 
dress  to  Congresf  on  the  15th  December,  1809 : — '  We  find  in  pome.parts 
of  Euripi^,  moQopoUzHig  discrimipatiops,  which,  in  the  form  of  duties, 
tend  efivctuaiiy  to  prohibit  ^he  carrying  thither  our  own  produce  in  our 

"  pivn  vessels.  I^rom  existiiig  amities,  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  is  hoped  that 
friendly  discussion  will  prj^duce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity;  Bat 
should  folse  calcala^on  of  interest  defeat  our  ^ope,  it  rests  with  ihe  kgij. 
laturc  to  decide  whether  they  will  meet  inequalities  abroad  with  counter* 
vailing  inequalities  at  hoipo,  or  provide  for  Che  evil  In  any  other  wayt 
'^  ^  it  is  with  satisfaction  1  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  British  parlfau 

^ — J — i,  .1  ■     »     I         I       w  I I Ill  I.    II  \  tlfm»mmt»mm^ 

Tonnage  Duty  was  adding  to  their  Losses,  instead  of  taking  froip  their 
Gains,  the  Tax  should  be  abandoned.  This  fact  can  be  proved  by  tcsti* 
mdny  the  most  credible,  and  which  must  be  within  the  Recollection  of 
many  Of  the  cniiiient  Persons,  who  supporfed^^  at  that^me,  the  Shi^ng 
Jntcrcst."  -      '  '       '      "'  '■■■'■•'  ^       ^^ 

^cnl|  ' 
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mcAt,' antifiipaiing'ihiiBv^^et,  so  far  as  to  authorise,  a  matnal  abolttion 
of  th^  duties  and  couotervailuig  duties,  permitted  under  the  treaty  of  1794* 
It  ^hpws  on  their  part  a^  spirit  of  justice  and  friendly  accommodation, 
which  it  u  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cultiyate  with  ill  nations.  Who- 
.  ther  this  will  produce  a  due  equality  in  the  navigation  between  the  tteo 
countrie^^  is  a  sulucct  for  your  comsideration.^ 

'^  It  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  concessions  made  to  the  goyernment 
of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  that  those  in  ]802  were  deemed  in. 
Sulfipient;  and  not  finding  the  yielding  system  which  pervaded  Lord  Sid- ' 
mouth's  administration  adopted  by  the  late  British  government,  the  Non- 
importation act  passed  the  Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  it  has 
produced  on  our  present  ministry  the  effect  intended :  and  although  Lord 
Auckland  and  Lord  Holland  were  only  appointed  commissioners  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  American  ministers  in  September  last,  yet  it  appears  from 
Lord  Uowick*s  letter  to  the  l^rd-roayor,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries  have  been  adjusted  within  a  period  of  less  than/ovr  months^ 
It  will  of  course  afford  great  exultation  and  triniAph  to  Mr.  President 
Jefferson,  though  he  may  be  surprised  at -the  facility  with  which  the 
claims  of  his  country  have  been  acceded  to  by  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  eri- 
deiit,  by  the  following  message  to  Congress,  he  did  not  expect  the  diffe. 
Tcnpes  between  the  twp  conutrics  would  have  been  so  speedily  adjusted. 

*^    SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  'PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

*^  fo  the^^nate  and  House  of  Representefiion  of  tlie  United  States  of 

America^ 
^  ^  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  the  negotiation  depending 
between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  pro-r 
cceding  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  accommodation,  which  promises  a  re- 
sult.of  mutual  adrantages.  Delays,  indeed^  have  taken  place,  occasioned 
by  the  long  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  British  minister  charged 
with  that  duty.  But  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  government  to 
resume  the  negotiation  shovo  every  disposition  to  hasten  its  progress ;  it  it 
however  a  work  of  time,  as  many  arrangements  are  necessary  to  place  our 
future  harmony  on  stable  grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  we  find  by  the  com- 
munication of  our  plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary  jiuspension  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  prohibiting  certain  importations,  would,  as  a  mark 
of  candid  disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  confidence  in  the  temper  and 
views  with  which  they  have  been  met,  have  a  happy  efl'ect  on  its  course. 
A  step  sp  friendly  would  afford  farther  e\idcncc  that  all  the  proceedings 
have  flown  from  views  of  juistice  and  conciliation,  and  that  we  give  thcp 
willingly,  that  which  tnay  best  meet  oorrcsponding  dispositious. 

**  *  Add  to  this,  that  the  same  motives  which  produced  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  act  till  the  15th  November  last  j  are  in  favour  of  its  further  susn 
pension.  And  as  tse  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon  yield  to  ar- 
rangamaat^  of  mutual  oonoert  and  convenience,  justiee  seems  to  require 
that  the  same  measures  may  be  de^lt  out  to  the  few  cases  which  may  fall 
within  its  short  con rse,  as  to  all  others . preceding  and  followipg  it*  I 
,  cannot,  therefore,,bnt  recommend  the  suspension  of  this  act  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  on  considerations  of  justice,  amity,  and  the  public  interests,  ;- 
%S^'  pec.  3p  1806.  (Signed)  ^'  «  Ttios.  Jefi" ehson./ " . 
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Brewer!^  Houn  of  jKekure.  ,  9S69 

It  id  clett*  from  all  theM  proceedings^  that  the  Atnericaiis  have 
literally  bulHed  our  Miniatera,  until  they  *have  rendered  them  per- 
fectly subservient  to  their  views.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  iiiid  that 
the  Ship-owners  are  resolved  iiot  to  remain  passive  spectators  of 
their  own  ruin,  and  their  country's  degradation ;  but  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  a  repeal  of  the  American  Intercourse  bill ;  and  if  Ministers 
have  really  been  so  weak,  and  so  forgetful  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
uation,  as  to  have  made  still  further  concessions  to  America,  in  die  treatf 
recently  signed,  we  trust  that  the  Ship«owners  will  be  joined  by  every 
commercial  body  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  men>  in  the  adoption  of  all  lawful  means  for  preventing  the 
parliamentary  ratificatiou  of  a  treaty  pregnant  with  disgrace,  and  full» 
fraught  with  the  most  niiuous  consequences. 


Hours  of  Leisure ;  or  Essays  and  Characteristii^s.  By  George  Bf«irer« 
Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  Lumley  St  George  SkeffingtiA)^  Esq. 
12mo.     pp.  352.     Hatchard.     1806. 

MR.  Brewer  represents  himself  as  a  man  who  had  an  early  propeiH 
sity  to  read ;  who  has  visited  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  who  has 
studied  men  and  manners  in  different  climates  and  countries.  A  better 
means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge^  aiid  the  ability  to  impart  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  others,  cannot  easily.be  conceived.  It  is  not^ 
therefore,  surprising,  that  Mr.  Brewer  should  be  an  able  monitor,  and 
an  entertaining  companion,  to  whom  a  reader  may  listen  with  advan- 
tage, and  with  whom  be  may  pass  a  leisure  hour,  without  dread  of 
fatigue,  and  without  the  danger  of  being  either  offended  or  dis^ 
giisted.  ^ 

ITie  Essays  are  twenty-four  in  number,  which,  with  a  Fragment, 
and  Six  Characters^  complete  the  volume.  Of  these  the  Essays  are 
the  best,  and  the  Fragment  is  the  worst.  The  latter  is  an  imitation  of 
Sterne,  but  by  no  means  a  successful  imitation,  llie  French  sen- 
tences, too,  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  are  frequently  incorrect ; 
for  instance,  "  Je  vous  prie  [de]  m'en  donner;'  ^^  xom  avez  [}m\ 
jptre*i^  bien  obligi"  is  used  to  signify,  '*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;" 
whereas  it  means  ^^  no,  thank  you."  No  foreigner  should  attempt  to 
vsrite  French,  without  knowing  the  idiom  of  the  langu^^c,  as  well  as 
the  literal  iQeaning  of  each  particular  word. 

Many  of  the  essays  possess  considerable  merit;  they  display  no . 
small  portion  of  humour,  and  an  ample  stock  of  good  sense  and  of  good 
principlesr  The  subject  of  tlie  second  essay  i^  the  propensity  of  man* 
kind,  in  every  class,  to  rise  above  their  station,  forgetful  of  the  Divine 
denunciation :  ''He  that  e^altcth  himself  shall  be  abii^cd."  This 
propiensity  has  its  source  in  vanity,  and,  where, it  is  not  car>';e{i  beyond 
,Xti»  liuuW  of  folly^  is  a  fair  st^bject  for  ridicule.  ,  Our  author,  con- 
sidering 


fsidering  it  in  ttiis  light,  dctermiiied>  in  trnkTch  of  food  for  trnthi  to 
take  A  trip  to  Mat;gtte  in  tb«  Hov,  ^kich  he  Aius  describes:. 

^^  I  arose  one^finc  sanimer's  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  foil  ef 
gaiety  and  good*humoiir,  directed  my  steps  to  Billingsgate^  went  in  f 
ivherry  on  board  the  Margate^pacquet,  and  took  my  place  among  the 
other  pa&»engor8. 

*^  ':-hc  first  object  tliat  attracted  my  notice  in  the  Tcssel  was,  natural, 
lyf^nough,  tbe  man  at  the  helm,  whose  hard  inflexible  features  set  the 
M'holc  iictencc  of  physiognomy  at  defiance.  Next  to  the  helmsman,  iii 
1b«<  place  of  pre-etntnence^'  was  seated  a  little  genteel  woman,  reading  the 
tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  on  her  right  hand  a  corpulent  dame,  in 
whose  rx>und  n-d  fdce  you  might  diseorer  ignorance  and  happhiess  blended 
together  to  great  advantage.  On-  the  opposite  seat  was  a  lady  of  a  ferf 
ditiereiit  iio^c^iption,  m ho  assumed  an  air  of  infinite  superiority  orer  the 
rt*st ;  she  was  dressed  in  white  mnslin,  and  seldom  deigned  to  look  at  the 
people  round  her ;  and  for  her,  the  bcaoty  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
diUfhtfiil  landscape  of  the  Kentish  hills,  had  no  charms.  She  was  go- 
ing to  Margate  to  see  the  ftne  people,  and  to  say  that  she  had  been  there. 
A  thin  paTe«laced  ^entleman^  with  a  well-powdered  head,  and  mo6tun* 
meaning  face,  wjh  placed  next  her,  who  I  afterwards  found  was. her 
fiusband.  The  ri*$t  of  the  company  consisted  of  a  yonng  man  ofifflpor- 
f»nt  air,  dressed  in  a  green  coat  and  hussar  boots ;  a  little  bustling gei» 
tU^nian  in  blark,  who  had  his  share  of  consequence  also;  and  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  nary;  nho,,  together  ^-ith  a  plain-drcssed  old  man^  that  took  no 
jiotice  o!'  any  btMly,  m^e  up  the  gronp. 

'*  As  soon  as  I  •.tepped  iipon  deck,  I  made  my  iebut^  by  entreating  the 
lladios  to  take  care  of  the  lines  and  puli/es;  which  caution  obtained  me, 
«P5[;it*t!y  >*hat  I  expocfcd,  a  contemptuous  sneer  from  the  boatman,  and  4 
broad  SAtirtral  grin  from  the  Ijeiitt'nant.  1  was,  howerer,  determined 
.  fo  establish  in  their  minds  th*'.  opinion  that  I  justly  conceived  ihej  had 
formed,  by  saying  I  should  go  tloten  stairs,  for  fear  I  should  catch  coW 
from  the  morning  air. 

*'  \\t  my  return  on  deck,  I  seated  myself  next  the  fat  lady  with  the 
good  homoured  face,  who,  by-fhe-by,  was  the  only  one  that  gare  ne 
the  Itmst  encoixragenu^nt  I  told  her,  I  was  afraid  that  1  should  be  sea- 
»kk,  and  recommended  her  to  ta«te  a  drop  of  brandy,  which  I  prodocei 
In  a  small  bottle  from  my  pocket.  I  next  offered  tiie  inspiring  fluid  to 
the  lady  oppoyite,  who.  rejected  it  with  a  took  of  ]ncffa]>ie  scorn.  By 
this  time,  ho^e*  er,  th«  fzt  lady*s  tongue  went^  as  seameil  call  it,  at  the 
Tate  of  elcTCn  knots  on  hour.  She  told  me  about  her  son  Jacky,  who 
-was  gone  abroad,  and  who  she  was  afraid  .v^*  ahouUl  never  see  no  more; 
that  she  had  been  tcry  bad  with  the  rhcimaluc ;  that  it  was  a  terriWe 
fhing^  for  tha^  all  the  sinners  we^e  drawn  up,  and  that  she  was  going  to 
Margate  to  bathe.  My  good-tempered  companion  then  enquired  (he 
names  of  the  sails,  yards,  and  ringing,  on  all  which  points  I  answcrM 
with  appropriate  Ignorance.  I  now  completed  my  character,  by  dwiring 
the  master  to  stop  the  ship  for  a  bOat  that  I  saw  making  towards  us,  andhy 
railing  a  Wusl  Indtaman  laying  at  Long  Reach  a  sevciity-four  gnn  mah 
W  ^ar.     Thii  cffectaalU  arts\\ercd  mv  design  :  the  Uetitenaat  whisper^! 

'  '  '  th^ 
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the  boatmftn,  tHat  |  va»  some  Inbber  of  &  inaii^mllUiier4  atnl  aslced  me^ 
iiguilicantiy,  how  long  it  was  since  1  had  last  weathered  tho'poiDtoff 
Bond-street.      ,  , 

'  ^^  The  company  had  now  desccn  Jcd,  to  partake  of  the  refreshment 
they  iuid  respectively  provided ;  and  here  I  was  admitted  by  prodvcing 
tome  cold  ham  and  chicken.  I  now  adtlre$5ed  m^s^^lf  part'r\)}ttriy  to  the 
l^dy  in  thu  white  muslins  by  observing,  that  I  sho:.  m.  :  V\*  .  >  bo  a*sailof ; 
and  that  1  llxmght  it  a  much  pl.'a^antei  tuia^  *'  .  -  sv.  .-  . /.  ^n^tomen  be^ 
hind  a  counter,  than  in  a  storm  at  s<;«u  ^\'ic  c  ;  w  : ;;  :  .  ;:...  i  rui  afi^iWer- 
ed  completely  ;  the  lady  shrnnk  like  the* sensitive  plan;,  I'^i:  od  up  Lcr 
nose,  muttered  eofmc  iiidistinct  syllaMcs.  and  scornfuli)  av  f  r(iM  .«er  hrt»ad. 
The  in^poi'tant  gentleman  in  the  green  coat  joimM  convers».tion  with  the 
other  important  gen tiemj) a  in  black;  aVtd  v^y  last  attempt  ^ as  with  the 
sentimental  lady,  of  whom  I  inquired,  whether  she  had  ever  read  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  ? 

/'  1  now  began  to  find,  that  I  had  got  fo  low  w.itcv  mark.,  and  resolved 
in  lAy  own  mind  td  turn  the  tide  of  opinion,  liuckily,  a^  Soon  as  we 
bad  re-ascended  the  deck,  an  opportunity  offered :  (he  fat  l<iiiy  ltap|)encd 
ta  ask  the  name  of  the  main-sheet,  which  works  the  main-boom,  to  the 
^r«at  annoyance  of  the  genteel  passengers  of  a  hoy.  1  answered,  with  aA 
lappcarance  of  great  sagacity,  that  it  was  thcji\^germiack{e*  I  had  iniL 
ieaded  to  raise  myself  up  Ojf  decrees  into  estiroatiun,  but  ih^  jigger-tiKkle 
did  the  business  at  once;  the  boatman  gave  me  a  leer  and  a  wink  ;  the 
Lieutenant,  after  consulting  my  face  witji  some  attention,  took  me^by  tho 
hand,  ^  I  say,  shipmate,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  old  travellers.  1  8ay<, 
what  ship?'  To  this  1  answered,  ^  The  Merrydon  of  Dover,  the  largest 
inan  of  war  in  the  scrTice.  Don't  you  remember  that  a  frigate  sailed  into 
one  of  her  port-holes  at  Torbay,  and  was  kicked  overboard  by  Toifi 
Tightfoot  the  boatswain,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe  ?'  This  joke  was  a  good  trap  for  applause ;  the  iiieutenaiit  handed 
iBe  some  bottled  porter,  aud  the  boatman  honoured  me  with  a  grin  of  a|^ 
'probation.  .  .       ^ 

^<«,  We  had  got  some  way  beyond  Gravesend,  when  I  discovert  a  new 
.character  in  the  hoy ;  this  was  a  t^ll  .tbiir  man,  in  a  black  coat  and  tie 
wig,  stooping  over  the  side  of  the  vessel*,  drawing  up  buckets  of  soft 
water  one  after  anotlicr,  and  industriously  examining  the  contents  with  a 
microscope.  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunfty,  and  putting  on  Gt  to^ned 
pytt^  itifutred  if  he  was  not  seeUnf  for  auimidcuii?  to  which  lie  polittily 
jeplied,  ^  Yes ;'  and  that  it  was  a  question  a^ong  the  leariied,  whether 
t^e  luminous  appearance  of  sea  water  at  night  was  occasioned  by  Huniep^ 
ous  animalculi,  or.  the  viscous  spawn  of  Gsh.  In  this  conversation  the* 
^cntteuiaa  in  the  plain  coat  joined^  ^hom  I  found  to>  h^t  rery  int^Ili. 
geat  nafu  One  subjeet  introduectt  aaothor,  and  wa  dis<tiur«ed  sutJtesw 
sivuly  upon  natoral  philosophy^  oihies,  jurtsprudetice^  and  theology ;  km.  - 
jtbo  eour^  pf  irhidii  inveitigaUon^  I  took  tare  to  introdooe  sonse  ftM9g^ 
from  the  anient  attlhovi*  The  sentimeiiial  iady  stared  with^  anftonivhi. 
WdM. i  ^thc^^iOiiiie^ueiUial  lady  vtiibired  a  liNik,  but  (i  utaagyile,  upon  8ui». 
paing  up  my  4f^%^  m^t  counter,  abd  oth^r  oircttraataiMH)  rel<ipied  into 
Jier  forber  reserve :  her  htsbaod*  howeror^  Twitored  tl6  speak  ^aMd,  upon 
ny  mcntioniag  Tully,  ariUd.  whether  I  did  not  ncasi  Ut.  1  ally,  the 
«sh«ekeiui>Met  iii  Carnaby^Quarket  ?    * 
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.  ^^  W^  had  ii6ir  arrircd  at  the  Pier  of  Margate^  nhen  an  old  acqaaint. 
anee  came  on  board,  and  welcomed  my  arriral,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
consequential  lady,  in  the  following  way  :  *  M>  dear  George,  yonr  old 
friends  Coldtiel  Morgan  and  Lady  Maxwell  are  here ;  they  hare  jnst  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  we  will  join  them/  His  servant  was  ordered  to 
take  my  trunk,  and  a  blush  of  conscious  shame  orcrspread  the  cheek  of 
the  lady  in  the  white  muslin.  By  this  time,  I  had  diseovered  the  dififerent 
f  oadittons  in  life  of  my  fellow  passengers  : 

^*  Mr.  Vacant,  a  grocer  near  the  Haymarket. 

**  Mrs.  Vacant,  the  lady  in  the  white  muslin. 

<^  Miss  Williams,  the  sentimental  lady,  a  teacher  at  a  school. 

**  Lieutenant  Windlass,  a  navy  officer. 

'^  Mrs.  Pumpkin,  the  fat  lady,  a  market  gardener's  wife. 

*^  Mr.  Frizzle,  the  important  gentleman  in  green,  a  hair-dresser. 

^^  Dr.  Vitriol,  the  searcher  for  animalculi,  a  great  natnruUst,  chemist^ 
philosopher,  and  author. 
•    **  The  important  gentleman  i«  black,  an  attorney. 

^^  The  gentleman  in  brown,  Tion  (/e^ycrijp/. 

<^  Being  about  to  take  my  leave,  Dr.  Vitriol  gave  me  a  card  to  atOnd 
liis  lectures  -on  chemistry;  the  Lieutenant  shook  me  by  the  hand;  the 
teatman  styled  me,  '  Your  Honour ;'  the  gardener's  wife  gave  me  a  low 
courtsey;  and  the  lady  in  the  white  muslin  favoured  me  with  a  most 
graceful  bow ;  upon  which  I  addressed  them  neaVly  as  follows :  ^  My 
good  friends,  donH  be  displeased  if  I  have  amused  myself  a  little  at  your 
expense.  I  would  have  you  know,  that  wherever  w^e  trare!  we  shoulil 
endeavour  to  be  pleased  with  one  another.  All  hare  not  the  same  en- 
dowments of  mind  or  fortune ;  but  what  is  wanting  of  one  quality  is  per- 
liaps  supplied  by  another;  and  reciprocal  advantages  and  comforts  are 
created  from  the  variety  of  characters  and  conditions  which  Providence 
bas  thrown  together  in  life.  In  a  hoy,  therefore,  as  well  as  any  where 
else,  we  should  bring  forward  our  best  talents  and  dispositions,  be  they 
what  they  may,  like  our  provisions,  into  the  common  stock;  there 
would  then  be  something  to  please  all  palates;  by  which  means  we  should 
make  our  passage  pleasant,  stnd  our  meeting  together  a  feast  of  good* 
bnmour  and  instruction*'  " 

Expatiating, in  the  twelfth  EdS9^y>  on  the  malignity  of  tliose  libellisti 
iR'ho  rob  a  man  of  his  fair  fame :  and  on  the  value  of  a  really  good 
character^  the  author  adverts  to  those  fictitious  characters  which,  un* 
happily,  abound  in  the  world.  " ' 

<^  A  good  eharactar  is  not  so  often  obtained  by  good  actions  and'tt|& 
right  intentions,  ai  from  acaid^tal  circumstaf»ce»^  which  place  a  man  ift 
an  advantageous  posttion,  ivo4|ttcntly  above  his  desert^ "and  [^.owetim&i] 
beyond  his  expectations.  Thus  one  who  Y»ay9  his  del^  ibr'hk'persoTMA 
convenience  only,  is  said  to  be  hone^;  th^^cneflRil  who  obtaite  a  victory 
by  mere  chance,  faye  or  v^udw^f-ai  irlidgMhs  a  Vl^ory  by^lbe  skill  and 
gallantry  of  another,  acting Un  dis<^bedfei];cb  to  his  orders,]  is  called  a 
great  officer  ;  and  many,  /rom^  osfDaiatieUB  gifts  and  promises,  are  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  extremely  ^oadroiiis^:  though,-wli««i  unmasked^  fraud  woaid 
be  conspicuous  in  the  character  )of  the  ilnt,  >ign<(ranco  in  Ui#  t9C<iad^  ^ 
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tke  meanest  tiartiakdn]^  is  the  Itst     TM.-vorld,  inHho  [^vhicli]  is  bat  a/ 
ppOT  logician,  bestows  a  bad  orfgood  chanacter  according  to  theYeport 
[•which]  it  rccoivcf.     H  is  toa  indolctU  to  inquire  iato  facts.^  and  freii; 
<jiiently  too  censorioas  to  show  a  ^iiliugness  to  become  acquainted  with 
tbem,"  .  -.'..; 

Tlie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  essi^vsj'jtlHJ  first  on  a  ^iipcrifiteftding 
Pro yi/[Jeuce,  and  the  last  on  Conversation,  coasidered  s^  Ui^  daughter.. 
of^Reasouing^  are  very  good.     But  \ve  have  not  room ibr  .more  thaa! 
two  other  extracts:    the  first  of  which  exhibits  a,  veiy , M'ell-drauii., 
character  of  aA  (i6^i2/ /;24rn.  ...  :;     •  ' 

^'  There. is  left,  for  our  contemplation  ^  ;;tLll  .more  thoughtless,  though' 
nf  t  so  bad  a  character  as  the  iast^  and.  that  is,,  the  man  whoso  mind  i^ 
iijjmaated  with  idea.S)  with  good  sej^s^  f nd  ^lonsensc,  business  and  plea- 
sure; who  .is  always  about  something,  ^aud  yet  doing  ikothiug;  always 
going  out,  and  yet  might  as  well  ^tay  at  hon^p;  who  is  always  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  always  just  too  late.  Such  a  one  was  Dick  Scampers 
I^ick  was  ouc  of  the  roost  pUasant  fellows  living,  full  of  wit  and  aocc- 
dpte;  but  he  was  apr,rrormcr  on  the  stage  of  the  world  who  never  at. 
touded  rehearsal ;«,  ancl  ^wfis  never  perfect  in  his  part;  hik  vices  were  the, 
mere  effects  of  chance,  and  his  virtues  the  ipipulse  of  the  moment.  Dick- 
had  not  any  one  established  principle  but  good  humour;  and  with  the  help 
ot  that  he  got  out  of  his  scrapes,  or  did  not  care  a  fig  abai^t  them.  Dick 
was  always  in  haste  when  , there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  obstinately 
deliberate  when  promptitude  only  was  required;  he  was  constantly  re-' 
fnemh4:ring  tha^  ^e  ^aq  forgotten  ;  innumerable  wcre'th^.  difficulties  that 
he  created  for  hims^f^  and  the  mistakes  that  he  made  ejcry  day,  from 
forgetful  ness.  Dick  has^an  appointment  in  the  city;  goes  to  the  Jerusa- 
Jem  cofiee-house  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  was.  to  be  at  Lloyd^s ;  sends  an 
apology,  with  an  appointment  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  Jerusalem,' 
and  attends  very  punctually  at  Lloyd's.  Dick  orders  his  man  to  be  with  his 
horse  at  Mile  End  Turnpike,  exactly  at  fotir  o'clock;  quite  forgets  it, ' 
tajws  the  stage,  discofers  his  mistake  just  as  he  gets  a  mile  beyond  Strata 
ford,  .stops  the  cpach,  g^ts  out,  and  walks  all*  the  way  to  town;  finds 
his  man  waiting  in  the  cold  with  his  horse,  mounts  it,  and  rides  home  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Thieves  are  heard  in  his  house;  he  gets  up, 
dresses  himself  completely  in  his  shooting  jacket,  and  very  leisurely  walks 
d()wa  with  his  doubl«-barrelIed  pistol  to  shoot  them,  just  as  they  have 
miule  off  with  whatever  of  his  property  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  . 
Dick  is  in  dreadful  anxiety  how  to  make  up  a  large  bill  which  he  expects 
to  become  due  the  next  day ;  runs  all  over  the  city ;  with  great  difficulty 
raises  the  amount ;  is  quite  delighted  ;  the  bills  not  presented  ;  wonders . 
Tcry  much  ;  runs  away  to  the  indorser's  and  to  the  banker's ;  finds  to  his 
astonishment  that  it  has  a  month  longer  to  run  :.  is  heartily  vexed  s^t  be-  . 
ing  so  lucky^  Dick  is  told  that  there  is  some  news  ;  is  frautic  t^.hear  it, 
puts  on  his  servant's  laced  cocked  hat,  by  mistake,  instead  of  )^  own, 
and  sallies  intp  the  street ;  boys  take  him  for  the  beadle  of  the^  parish,^ 
and  run  away  from  their;  marbles ;  takes  no  notice  of  them,  walks  into  a 
coffee-house,  sits  down ;  is  reproved  by  the  waiter,  who  tells  him,  that 
it  i$  aot  decent  for  livery  servants  to  sit  down  among  gentlemen ;.  stares 

with 
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with  astonishment  ;  begins  wondering ;  has  half  a  mind  to  lie  in  tl  passioh ; 
puUs  off  his  bat  to  wipe  his  faoe^  findt  It  laced,  Mieaks  away,  and  SMi 
off  as  hard  as  he  can :  falls  in  with  tha  boys  agalb,  who  run  before  him 
all  the  way  he  goes. 

'^  Dick  loses  his  pocket  book  with  seVeral  bank  notes ;  rnns  abont  td 
all  th& bill-printers  and  bill-stickers,  newspaper  ofiices  and  criers  intowH; 
dx)n*t  hiar  any  thing  of  it  for  a  week ;  a  fine  day,  puts  on  his^green 
coat,  puts  his  hand  in  the  ^JObTie^,  discoTcrs  his  pocket-book  ;  *  Well ! 
if^o  would  hare  thought  it?'  ritns  immediately  with  an  advertisement  for 
all  the  papers,  stating,  that  the  public  need  not  give  thcmseWcs  any  more 
trouble  about  bis  pocket-book,  as  it  was  [is]  fonnd  ;  donU  know  what 
to  do  with  the  money  he  had  offered  for  a  reward ;  gives  it  away  to  4A 
old  maimed  sailor.  Dick  stops  one  day  to  read  at  a  book-stall,  is  verj 
much  entertained  with  an  oddrolume;  an  old  fi*iend  pas.sing  by,  DicI 
c1ap4  th^  book  in  his  pocket  and  runs  after  lihn,  while  he  himself  is  run 
after  by  the  bookseller,  who  calls  ont  '  Stop  thief!*  a  mob  is  presently 
collected,  and  poor  Dick,  in  spite  of  his' protestations,  hurried  away  to 
}low-street ;  meets  in  his  way  another  friend,  a  man  of  high  Tank,  catches 
hold  of  him  by  the  coat :  *  My  dear  Lord !  if  ever  f  had  occasion  for  a 
gn-at  man,  it  is  now.  Do  you  know,  I  am  taken  up  for  stealing;  an  odd 
volume  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  thodgh  you  know  1  have  a  set  of  the  best 
edition  at  home.  The  nobleman,  who  happened  to  knbw  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  filend,  and  the  harmlessness  of  his  character,  accompanies  him 
to  the  oHice,  and  speaks  in  his  favour  to  the  magistrates,  who  aslt  ^ 
name.  The  fact,  however,  is  proved,  and  the  book  produced,  and 
handed  up  to  the  Justice,  who  very  gravely  ^dmohUhes  him  for  hisfanlt, 
and  inquires  liow  he  could  bave  the  audacity  to  write  hi^  name  on  the 
title-page;  Dick  is  still  more  amazed,  asks  to  look,  at  It;  finds  his  own 
crest  inside  the  cover,  and  the  book  to  be  one  of  his  own  set;  abuses 
the  bookseller,  who  now  runs  off  in  his  turn,  leaving  Dick  in  ({triet  posr 
scioion  of  his  odd  rolnme  of  l^cregrine  Pickle  \  Dick  tanghs,  put^  tlie 
book  in  his  pocket;  and  is  Very  glad  to  come  oif  so  welli** 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  %vhim,  humour,  and  imagination,  in  the 
delineation  of  this  character.  0\ir  last  extract  we  shall  take  from  the 
seventeenth  essay,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  stage. 

**  Happening  a  few  fevcnings  since  to  occupy  a  seat,  in  the  comer  of  a 
box  at  a  tavern,  where  three  remarkable  personages  were  apparently 
holding  a  court  to  decide  oa  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  present  state  of 
the  drama,  I  was  engaged  to  listen  very  attentively  to  a  discourse  In 
which  I  felt  myself  extremely  interested,  haVing  entertained  sorte, 
no  doubt,  highly  improper  notions  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
town.  I  was  presently  gratitied  by  an  oracle,  drest  in  black,  with  a 
hartf-leatured  sonr-loohing  face,  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  who,  out 
of  one  eatner  of  his  mouth,  breathed  the  accents  of  discontent  as  folloWis 
*  The  vittated  taste  and  manners  gfthfl  present  age  (said  he  T'ery  gravely) 
are  in  a  state  of  constant'  warfare  ^i'ith  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a  man  of 
serse,  who  shrinks  back  at  the  reigning  absurdities,  and  disdains  to  pty 
his  visits  at  the  court  which  Folly  keeps ;  and  In  nothing  is  this  open  re- 
bejlioo  against  common  sens«  more  ax)pareiit  t&ao-in  the  present  sy»tetti>f 
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4ki  ^fiMnny  by  vUd\  iftanti^xs,  authors,'  and '  perfoniiorff,'  trlth  a  ifi^aa 
submission,  lower  and  deba.se  Us  functioiDi  for  the  muuu'ntary  plHiKtitM  (if 
andienccs  without  taste  or  discrimination  ;  who  come  chielly  to  disptay 
their  welUdressrd  figures  in  the  lobby,  talk  to  the  ladies  of  |»loasure,  or 
retire  from  the  third  bottle  of  wine  to  the  play-bouse  for  the  convenience 
of  a  nap  in  a  ^de-box.  These  wretched  and  Tttiati'd  manaers  (continued 
he)  spread  their  unwholesome  contagions  from  the  greater  to  tUe  Ivbvtt 
circles,,  till  the  disease  of  folly  becomes  an  epidemic,  diilering  only  from 
others  in  one  respect^  that  here  the  complaint  in  the  natural  way  is  ihf 
slightest)  and  that  which  fashion  inoculates  is  the  worst  8ort.*-«-^  Kver 
,yf /li/i'yt^  fault ;  ever  setting  things  to  rights;'  replied  a  thin  man  with  a 
long  face,  that  carried  a  constant  kind  of  f>miie,  which  I  cotiki  not,  by  alt 
the  rules  of  physognoroy,  comprehend;  *  it  is  yoorsdif,  Mr.  Acid^  wh» 
bare  wrong  notions  of  tilings;  you  are  of  the  old  school,  and  not  sen^. 
blc  of  the  improTements  we  have  made  in  authorship  and  tJ^e  art  of  act- 
ing. Let  me  explain  the  science,  and  you  will  own  yourself  in  the  wrong  * 
^  You  may  say  what  you  please,  Mr.  Snipe  (returned  the  Oracle);  twJt 
you  mast  admit  the  present  deplorable  «tateof  the  drama,  though  yon  are 
a  player/      .        , 

^'  ^  Not  a  bit  of  it'  (answered  the  comedian^  contracting  his  bnccina* 
tory  moscies.)  ^  Ll^iten  to  me  while  V  state  three  propositions  (cried  a 
piaii  in  the  opposite  corner  with  a  commanding  «eTcriry.of  countenance); 
the  first  is,  that  the  moraU  and  manners  of  the  present  age  are  ritiatrd 
and  depraved ;  the  second  is  derived  from  the  first,  that  the  depravitf 
tends  to  depreciate  literature  and  the  drama  ^  and  the  third  is,  that  ^ 
managers  and  performers  are  ifi/octed  with  t\\i^  reigning  malady. *-^^  I 
d?;fiy  the  major  of  e)u;h.(retvrted  tJie  player,)  an'd  wiH,  if  you  will  allo«r 
me,  prove  the  iH\gative  proposition:  and  ftrst,  ImiU  undertake  to  e$ta» 
bji&lvthe  position,  that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  present  age  are  not 
vitiated  nor  depraved  ;  and  to  do  this,  let  us  /examine  whether  there  is  not 
i^  the  presepf  day  an  unconimon  share  of  understanding  among  thcgniat? 
Are  there  not  more  iiohiiity ,  and  of  course  more  r^hicment  ?  Is  thert  not 
Qgnat  deal  oj  public  viriucy  and  so  small  a  yhare  aj  secrri  veftnlitj/^  thai 
the  pcopU  arc  mtusUjf  obiij^ed  to  ^dvfriiye  for  itats  ina^reat  assembltf^ 
owing  to  the  immense  dijficulttf  o/Vreating  for  ihcm  in  thi  umcd  tifti/9 
Is  there  any  »uch  thing  now  as  party  ?  and  do  our  great  people,  po$se9fl« 
ii)g  the  great  miHds  that  they  do,  own  any  Jiid  btt  that  of  truth  and  rca« 
son  ?  And  then  for  judgment  and  ta^ste,  took  at  the  fetes,  enter taiomea(t», 
^ni  private  masquerade);  among  them  :  what  a  deal  of  novelty  and  wit! 
^  You  don*t  know  me.'  '  I  think  I  know  you.'  ^  Who  am  1  ?'  <  Who 
are  jou  ?'  ^  Is  it  pof^sible  not  to  ba  entertained  with  such  agreeable  and 
pointed  repartee  ?  If  you  are  convinced,  Mr.  Acid,  (continued  the  thea- 
trical philosopher  and  politician,)  I  will  go  on  to  another  proposition, 
derived  from  the  first,  that  the  same  refinement  Af  morals  and  mannerH 
t€Dd(»  to  encourage  merit,  and  to  sferve  the  interesta  of  literaftura  and 
the  drama ;  and  iirst  for  literature :  Utwtt  we  not  new  oyst^mij  of  philoso* 
phy,  new.  systems  of  Surgt^ry,  And  new  lectures  on  midwifery,  whereii\ 
each  author  discovers  that  every  bijjy  bef(ire  him  wae  in  the  irrong,  and 
that  his. system  is  most  riglit  because  it  is  most  now?  tifho  cTtreJfd and 
indufirii/u^  arc  our  §r^  ^ople  to  rez^ard  merit  t  don't  ikt-if  Uberati^ 
encourage  tk^  authors  midimentA^ifoJ  fiUent  aandlw^iicks  mtd  snuffer  a; 
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wine  cooUrs  and  wUer^oscts  ?  Don't  they  make  the  fertiin^  of  A<m^ 
deserving  people  who,  by  their  skiU  in  medicine,  can  cafe  every  thing ; 
and  take  by  the  hand  those  ingenious  artists  who  nnderstand  tricks  upon 
cards  and  other  decepti^nfi  ?  Don't  the  great  turn  players,  and  players 
get  very  grea^  ;  that  is>  in  every  thing  but  their  parts  ?  And  now  to  ana* 
lyse.the  merits  of  themcMlerii  authors :  Can  any  thing  be  more  gratifying? 
In  former  days,  a  plot,  design,  character,  wit,  and  humour,  were 
thought  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  piece.  Lord  love  yc,  Mr.  Acid, 
experience  shows  the  contrary  every  day  y  the  author  of  the  present  hour 
is  quite  a  differ  eat  ^  or  t  of  being;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  cram  his 
play  with  incident,  pantomime,  spectacle,  ghosts,  and  spectres,  to  pro- 
duce  numerous  stage  eiiects,  and  innumerable  dapiraps  iv.  every  scene, 
with  handsome  and  appropriate  compliments  to  high  personages ;  his 
piece  will  be  licensed,  so  as  ic  be  not  oH'ensive  to  government  or  the  moralf. 
\Ve  have  no  occasion  for  a  lifccnscn  to  refuse  n.onsense,  as  the  place  would 
be  almost  a  sinecure  in  a  nation  of  so  mucJt  sense.  And  now  for  my  last 
proposition,  which  is,  thixt  the  managers  and  performers  are  influenced 
by  this  refinement  of  taste.  Don't  themanag<*r  refuse  any  thing,  however 
good,  that  won't  do  ?  and  can  any  body  blame  him  ?  and  don't  the  per- 
former, like  a  clever  tailor,  take  measure  of  the  tasto  and  judgment  of 
his  audiences,  and  mi/tn  the  business  of  the  speaking  pantomime  with  in- 
finite address?  don-t  he  reiterate  ejaculations  and  grimaces  to  obtain  re- 
iterated bursts  of  applause  from  those  inimitable  judges  of  the  scenic  art; 
while  he,  master  of  tmman  nature  and  its  varieties  of  character,  is  so 
marked  with  excellence,  that  the  moment  he  enters  every  body  cries  oot 
^  That's  Snipe  V  for  you  must  know  a  judicious  alteration  is  made  in  the 
work  of  the  (frama :  formerly  the  players  had  to  study  nefc*  characters, 
which  was  infinite  labour ;  but  now  the  author  writes  his  character  to  fit 
^e  character  of  the  ptH-former,  which  makes  it  easy  to  both  parties,  and 
thus  Snipe  docs  not  perform  Scrub,  but  Scrub  Snipe  ;  which  pleases  the 
town  very  much,  for  they  are  fond  of  Snipe :  and  if  an  author  wishes  bis 
farce  to  succeed,  he  must  have  me  in  it.  3nt  if  you  desire  another  ex- 
ample, look  at  that  celebrated  Tragedian.  How  excellent  I  true  to  mu 
ture  as  clock-work  :  observe,  he  enters  O  P,  at  the  third  plaiik  he  folds 
his  arms,  he  advances  at  the  sixth,  he  starts  at  the  seventh,  and  at  the 
tenth  he  commences  his  soliloquy ;  then  enter  two  more  performers,  who 
range  themselves  at  certain  distances  and  iii  certain  attitudes  :  this  is  what 
we  call /ormtX'g'  the  stage  ;  but  which  you,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  Ruse  de  Theatrey  would  perhaps  call  deforming  the  stage.  Now  the 
.  hero  is  to  p«t  on  his  gloves,  and  now  he  is  to  take  one  off ;  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot  he  piills  out  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  unfurls  it 
like  an  ensign  before  the  line.  -  Ue  leaves  nothing  to  the  directions  of  na- 
ture working  in  the  scene,,  because  he  has  got  all  his  actions  with  his  part; 
and  indeed  it  would  save  some  trouble  if  the  copyist  were  to  n^ake  mar-  . 
final  notes  of  this  species  of  drill  exercise.  The  player  knows  now  what 
he  is  to  do,  and  so  do  the  audience  as  well  as  he. 

^<  ^  A  good  observer  could  mark  out  to  a  matliematical  certainty  tile 
map  of  his  jourpey  on  the  boards,  which  in  some  great  performers  varies 
not  an  inch  through  a  whole  season.' — ^  And  this  is  what  yon  call  dra« 
matic  excellence,  Mr.  Snipe,  (teturned  the  Omele).  Let  me  tell  you, 
Sir,  thiU  the  actor  shooid  be  involved  in  the  buslaeis  of  the  scene ;  studied 
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al6Hoh  is  4ike  stadied  lentiment^  forced  and  laise ;  the  sentiment  of  the 
tuthor,  to  be  felt,  sbonld  appear  to  cone  from  the  heart,  the  action  of 
the  Dlayer  from  the  sabjtct'of  the.  scene^  and  not  from  the  Prompter^ft 
book/— -^  Ay,  this  mi^htdo  formerly  )[ returned  the  comedhur);  but  are 
we  riot  supported,  in  pur  preient  ^fftem,  -by  the  anthority  of  the  6er» 
man  drama?  for  instance  now  :  £nter  Bioodangws  FS.  in  a  thoughtfnl 
attihide,  his  81*1115  folded;  ho  disengages  them,  and  \9,jk  the  fote*lliijtef 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  fore-fingcr  of  his  left.  j£nter  Whisk^mia  th^- 
spe<itr^  O  P.  Bloodungua  starts  and  runs  off:  Whiskemia  runs  after 
hitri.  Enter  Bertherind  and  her  Kttle  child ;  thej^are  met  bjr  Count  Bnl* 
linham,  who  embraces  them  both,  when  they  hold  up  the  prctfy  little 
lK>y  between'them  iike.ft  cxipid  in  i  Tignette^  and  down  drops  the  cnr« 
tain.'— <  So  (cried  the  old  gentleman  in  the  Ofipontaeemer  of  the  box,) 
ibis  is  what  yon  call  playing  \  It.  may  lie  so ;  there's  tme  comfort,  it  ii 
.hot  playing  opon  onr  feelings^  Didereranjr body  aeea  father  and  a  mo* 
ther  holding  up  their  child  between  them  like  thetnmblers  at  Sadler*i 
Wells,  or  the  scnlptnired  figures  in  amonnment  in  Westsdnster  Abbey  I 
I  hare  an  utter  a? ersion  to  these  posture«master&/ 

lliere'  is  mudi  truth  in  these  observations  on  the  present  degraded 
state  of  the  drama^  both  in  rejspect  of  authors  and  of  actors^  Bat 
^^  the  man  in  the  opposite  comer''  mistakes  the  effect  for  (he  cause. 
l>Famatic  writers  tirat  deprave  the  taste  of  the  town,  by  their  uns^a* 
sooable  productions,  and  theii  aflect  to  make  that  depravity  whicti  they 
have  themselves  engendered,  an  espouse  for  the  poverty  of  their  9wn 
wit^  and  their,  consequent,  sulistitution  of  trick,  muniinery,  and  non- 
sense, for  humour,  satire,  and  sense.  %  We  <r^.nnot  agree,  kovveVef, 
with  Mr.  B.  in  the  uiujiudified  approbation 'u'hich  he  bestows  upon 
Cooke,  who  has>  idwhys  appeared  to  us  as  mdch  a  mtfiTTierss^'as  any 
man  that  ever  trod  tb^  stage.  In  Kitely,  in  Richard,  in  bgo,  in 
Shylock,  in  his  Arcfay-Macsarcasm,  Cookt  is  always  Cw>ke*\  In  tiie 
second  of  these  cliaracters,  too,  he  sometimes  misconceives  tjbe  ati« 
,  thor's  meaning ;  and  even  the  nature  of  the  character  itself;  particularly 
where,  in  speaking  of  iiis  bwn  deformity,  he  utten  the  language  of 
exultation  m  a  tone  of  sorrow,-  Kemble  is  certainly  Sie  most 
learned  and  the  most  scientific  actor  on  die  sMge.  He  is  indebted  but 
little  to  nature,  but  much  to  study.  And  his  artificial  acquirements, 
if  diey  may  so  be  called,  enable  him  ft-equentiy  to  subdue  his  natural 
defects.  His  greatest  detn^t  arised  from  his  pedantry/ which  h^ 
fgLv&sx  him  a  mge  for  ne^  r^fidingSf  which,  sometimes  set  common  se^ 
nt  defibmcejanda  licentiousness  of  wonundatiotif  which  utt^ly  destroys 
ihejus  etf^^ma  loquendi,  to  whiui  the  less  enlightened  part  cnf  mankind 
]Miy  proper  respict. 

We  can  safely  recomOMsud  lliis  vobme,,  ai  ciWtii3im$  mndithait  it 
%DWsis|b  niui  not  a  JMt  thai  is  toilraclh^ 
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"Plain  Letter  tQ  His  Royal  Highness  the  Pftnce  of  Wales^  upon  tits 
Plidn  Duties  to  himself^  his  Wije^  his  Childy  and  to  the  Nation^  as 
such  Duties  arise  put  of  the  late  hroeatigaticiiv  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Princess  qf  Wales.  Sccoiid  Edition.  8ro.  P^.  3<J.  2s.  Colburn, 
Conduit^strcet. . 

•    IN  this  reTolaHoniiurf  wge^  of  wJiicli  the  tsieriion  of  imagifiary  righis 
comtitutcs  the  pT&oadmtiftLtare^  the  few  hoi^tand  independent  writers, 
*«rho8€r  peos  are  employed  in  the  tnoulcation  bf  real  duties^y  aise  entitled  to  par- 
ticular praiie.    8acli  a  writer  is  the  author  oi  the^lctter  before  us.    lie  has 
been  «(n  attentireobserver  of  those ^passiagefents  to  which  bis  inqmrjre-  ^ 
ifers^  he  has  duly  appreciated  their 'immediate  and  remote  cons^fnen^ses;  he 
ijbashad  the  sense  to  discorer  thelmfJ^and  the  resolution  to  speak  it.  Ro- 
ipeeHng  the  charges  preferred  ugainst  Iler  Rogat  Highness  the  Princes,f 
of  IValesy  we  have  entertained  and  declared  one  uniform  opinion  ;  that 
they  \Verc  groundless,  malerotent,  and  wicked.     We  hate  constantly  be- 
lieved her  innocence  to  be  unspotted;  and  have  always  thought,  that  tst 
that 'peculiar  situation  in  which  Hie  law  considers  deviktions  from  Tirtoe 
to  far  j)ardunable,  as  to  reAise  to  an  offended  husband  not  only  pecuniiu'y 
damaged  for  his  insulted  honour,  but  etm\  the  prrrftege  ofa  dirorce,  her 
conduct  has  been  soch  as  to  ensure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every  vp^ 
.rtglit  aiWl  honest  man..    Impressed  \nth  this  cohTiction,  we  hare  watched, 
.with  anzioM  solicitude^  the  progress  of  that  inquiry  wluch,  for.  some 
*ii|Dey.has.  excited  the  Curiosity)  fixed  tho  attention,  and  alarmed  t|ie  fears 
of  jtjie  public,     ,We  bai^e  strongly  deprecated  the  mystery  in.  which  it  h^s 
{Imitlnvplre^ «  and.  Ip^Ve  lordly,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  pubUshing 
every  document  connected  with  it,  and  all  the  proceedings  relating  to. 
.jt.     IVe  MnoWf  tluU  the  Uliis.trioue  ob^cl  of  thii  inquiry  has  called  for  ' 
such  pukUeaiion^  u?e  knoxD  ihtU  she  has  solicited  as  a  favour  what  she 
'might  have  comntahded  as  a  right;  we  knois  that  she  tcished  to  submit  [ 
her  condtict  io  the  test  ef  public  opinion;  to  be  publicly  censured  if  guilty; 
'and  to  beputfticly  absolved  if  innocent;  v:e  know  that  she  has  8emam&d 
justice  upon  her  aetusets;  wefartherknow^  that  the  officer  prindpaUyrc^ 
'-f erred  to  in  this  moH  imquitdut  buiinessj  received  an.  anonymous  tetter^ 
'containing  offers  of  rapid ptMsMion  to  ike  highest  rank  in^he  eerviee^ 
'if  he  would  render  himself,  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  (hi*  base  prm* 
eecuUon  ;  sie  know  thai  he  ftad  too  high  m  eeme  of  honour  to  UsUMj  for 
U  mome^tj  .Io  so  iitfamous  a  propasiUoM  ;  oful  we  kunoy .  too^  thai  ha 
has  been  deprived  of  his  shipy  and  is  about  to  seek  employment  in  tt> 

^^  I  do  norbelieTe  thikt  th^re  b  an  E^gMphoian  with  j  heart  so  qdloaa,  , 
an  nndentandtng  ao  deprafed,  or  a  mind  so  indifferent  to  the  li^gitimate 
and  constitutional  succession  io  the  throne  of  this  ihy.coiintcyy'  as  not  ta . 
hate  felt  the  deepest  emotions  of  sorrow  s^d  sympathy,  for  the  forloi*is.» 
neglected,  and  anhappy  condition  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ^  thettn^i^^i 
9QknavM£i9fi  wife  of  your  Ii(^al  Highii«s8.'' 
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If  Ac  pdi'Avit^  of  Ae  prlnre  would  J>crfortn  their  duty,  they  "would 
tarry  these  truths  to  their  master.     By  opening  bis  eyes  to  a  sense  of  his 
t-cal  ^Hpatiou  ;  by  convincing  him  of  the  force,  direction^  and  uniformity      .     . 
of  public  opinion,  as  It  respects  himself ;  by  indicating  the  certain  conse- 
q\icuce«  of  a  pcrs^Verinco  iri  that  line  of  conduct  which  has  formed  and 

'  fixeil  that  opinion  j  Ms  ad  risers  and  counsellors  \YOuld  be  entitled  not  less 
to  the  gratitiideof  their  patron,  Ihan  to  the  thanlcs  oj  the  nation.  It  has,  \J 

we  know,  been  said,  that  the  Personage  in  question  %  so  little  desirouj 
of  hearing  the  truth,  that  he  will  not  bear  it  from  his  physician ;  and  that  \ 
he  eten  turns  his  eyes"  from  a  newspaper,  lest,  vaia  apprehension !  he 
should  chance  to  <nect  it  there  5  But'thi$  roust  be  -*'  a  weak  invention  bf 
•theisnemy  ;''  a  paltry  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  an  ianportant  duty.  Tbe 
Priuc^  has  sense,  talents,  and  inforraation,  aad  will  n4>t  recelreas  an 

^insult  what  is  respectfully  tendered  a$  a  servicc.^ 

The  author  refers  Ui  the  eicpectations  of  the  public  on  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  the  Uek  Apparent;  and  among  the  happy  consequences, esN 
pec  ted  from  it,  '^  by  the  morsU  and  dccorons  part  of  the  conmijHnity,^'  the 
termination  of  ^^  open  and  undisguised  intercourse  [which]  you  tifcn  hid 
with  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  £arl,  your  neighbour ;  and  the  preven*^ 
tion  of  a  renewal  of  the  1ang«r.ontinaed,  not^rious^  and  dangerous  ii^ti- 
n)acy,  with  a  lady  whose  sea^ion  of  life,  and  relift¥Hi8  tenets,  did  not  the 
better  qualify  her  for  your  Royal  Highnesses  bosom  friend."  He  then 
tn^^ji  this  last  connection  to  its  origin,,  and  adverts  to  that  my sterioim 
nu^Hage,  which  Mr.  Home  Tooko  proclaimed  to .  the  world,  at.  that 
time,  and,  .with  an  eccentricity  peculiar  to  himself,'  professed  io.jm^ 
pfy* 

^^  I  use  the  wdrd,  because  it  is  generally  believed,  though  T  hope  witili. 
out  foundation,  that,  she  did,  by  the  form  of  marriage,  affect  toisativf^ 
the  ufie8dino!>s  of  her  conscience,  attJi^  alarming  thought  of  sexual  Inter-  * 
coofse^  antfl  It  was  sanctioned  by  a  due  soljemnixation  of  matrimony  ;i 
and  it  was  ^iety  confidently  asserted,  that  she  maintained  her  resolution 
nntil  the  form  of  a  mock-marriage  had  taken  place;  which  she  knew  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  a  mere  nollity  as  appliid  to  herself,  and  a  most  fatal 
privation  to  the  other  actor  in  the  farce;  at  prescht  it  deserves  no  other 
name  ;  how  seriously -it  may  oltinaitely  be,  I  will  notpresrame  to  hint, 
but  1  have  in  my  heart  enough  of  regard  for  the  infatuated  husband,  to 
caution  hin-  against  one  iii  Jiis  own  'fumlly.  I  do  not  beKeVe  there  is  onci 
that  would  make  the  subject  on  any  occarion,  not  ^^  a  delicate  intcs^ti. 
gatioR^''  for  although  there  may  be  peace  between  two  of  the  brdthbts,' 
it  is"  without  a  radical  reconcUiatidn.  I  hope  the  PHest  who  ofii elated  b 
jl^nsioned,  and  dismissed  the  land.  I  trost  there  w'as  nota  witnesft^  and 
that  there  is  neither  record  nor  document  4o  be  procured  to  prove  tlMr* 
marriage.  I  pity  tiie -husband  in  this  instance ;  hewiLfryoang,  ^nmbouTed, 
and  his  passion  inflamed  by  resistance;  t^i  the.  bdy  knew  how  to  play ' 
an  the  gamw,  and  practised  all  she  l^new/ 

^^  Youth  did  not  precipitate  heis  into  afli  heedless ensltgehient';  nor  wair  > 
*Jti^  inilucjiccd  by  any  passion,  ci^copt  andbition  aiid  'snvice;''«he  made 
herself  despicabiti  by  her  motlvet.     Had  she  lo^hd  the  mtn^- Hie  had      n   - 
waved  a  marriage,  an|i  apt  insisted  on  a  dereoioinr  trbicfa  fjbjected  Mu 
toaforfeithre  of  his  bifHuright:  I  could ^ave  then  patdoaed  that  «ct\ 
which  I  n\\\it  now  ipoademn;  it  was  a  vile,  unfeeling,  bargain,  made 

U  ^        ^  under 
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.under  the  masV'of  conscientionsncss  and  feminiile  dcllcacj,  trheif,  tn 
reality,  she  looked  only  to  the  gratificalion  «of  her  pride;  while  she 
secured  to  hefself  tho  aocomplbhmeat  of  any  wish,  hoireVer  inordiaate^ 
by  pleasing  her  hushand,  with  such  njaUiir  dexterity,  completely  withm 
her  power;  for  she  well  understood  the  paiiis,  penalties,  and  disabilities, 
which  hung  in  ierrorem  o\^r  him,  if  ever  proclamation  of  (hii  marriagp 
; should  be  made.  These  penalties  may  e^^cite  in  his  mind  apprehensiouf 
which  may  acconnt  for  his  unremitted  attentions  to  the  lad^." 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case;  the  ^^  widow  bezsifching^^^  not  &<f. 
uitcked^  ptactised  a  epmmon  artUice  well  known  to  every ♦countrj:  girl, 
f'  by  ^.eeping  men  off  yon  lead  them  on.'*  Love  had  as  little  to  do  with 
thfs  inauspicious  connection,  as  iHmour,  decency,  religion,  or.  law.  1-he 
following  picture  of  ouc  gracious  Sovereign,  which,  we  hope  and  bfc- 
lieve,  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  •supplying  afaithfid  liktinesg^  and  not 
for  the  pleasure  -of  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast^  will  place  ii^e^  dcscri- 
minatiug  powers  of  the  author  in  a  most  favovrable  point  of  view. 

**  Our  gracious  Ring,  a  being  in  wh6m  the  najtion  most  impUcltfy 
r«lies  ;  in  him  wo  behold  an  ailecfionate  and  attached  husband,  diligently 
and  tenderly  performing  all  the  duties  of  that  character.  The  friend,  tlie  . 
protector  of  his  wife,  ftftd  the  defender  of  her  honour ;  upright  ii\  his  ^ 
conduct,  and  moral  in  fafe  actions;  temperate  in  his  living,  and  just  and 
honest  tu  his  dealings ;  exact  in  his  payment*^  a  fond  and  indulgent  fa- 
ther, pious  without  hypocrisy,  and  attentive  to  the  forms  of  religion 
without  parade  or  ostentation.  Sdeh  His  Majesty  appears  to  \f\%  people, 
such  ^re  the  moral  qualities  of  your  father ;  few  sons  have  had  the  happi* 
ness  and  advantage  of  such  an  example  \  and  few  examples  have  beeu 
honoured  with  so  close  an  imitation.  The  King  has  never  poUuied  his 
bed  by  promiscuous  intercourse,  or  rank  and  barefaced  adultery ;  he  hjtfs 
never  degraded  his  dignity  b;^'  mixing  with  th^  lowest  men,  with  black- 
legs and  profligates;  hehas  never  outraged  nature and^ociety  by  euonnoids 

~ gluttony  and  public  brutal  intoxication ;  vre  have  not  seen  him,  by  a  wild 
career  of  profusion  and  of  expense,  reduced  to  such  mortifying  distress  &» 
to  excite  pity  and  contempt ;  there  is  no  instance  in  Vhidi  he  has  de- 
sccAded'to  berrow  money  of  a  tradesman  to  pay  his -debts  to  a  mistress; 
nofy  indeed,  can  any  objection  be  alledged  against  His  Majesty  for  not 
fully  and  rigictly  (i^scfaarging  jsvery  moral  relation,  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  man.  With  this  conviction  upotn  my  mind,  ydur  Heyal  Uigbness 
will  readily  understand  it  is  only  pn  ^count  of  your  Royal  Father's  rlr-  - 
tues,  that  i  deprecate  his  demise  and  your  succession^  in  whieb  1  am  sute 
your  filial  aficctio^  most  fervently  joins  me,  and  ih^  whole  nation." 

Th»aiithor  might  have  udded  to  that  long  list  of  positive  and  negative 
viHues,  that  we  hare  a  King,  who  vnll  not  be  bullied  into  a  surrender  of 
bis  righls^'Or  n  violation  of  fats  eonscienci*^,  by  any  combination  of  taleuts^ 
liiflueiice^  or  wealth ;  by  the  daring  temerity  ot  any  aristocratic  jucobin, 
however  potent,  and  however  desperate.  And  having  snch  a  King,  IcC 
vsduly  valao,tiie>t|iuiscendent  blessing,  and  6% claim,  in  the  ai^^rugri^te 
Imiiguage of  8Cii|itm'ai  suppUcstion,  ^  Luno  liV£  tax:  Kj.vo  !  9cay  rut, 
l^Nf&  {iiTU  ro!&  KtEh'I'' 

JUliidiiig  to  Ibe.  tPHitico's  atta^meot  to  a  Lady  ^'  xc^cU  stricken  in 
^^qfr^^"^  nt  a  time  of  Ufe rwbea*^  t\^  hey-day  ot  ihebl^od  n  ovt^r^"'  \\9 

t»ftdvAVl>Uli 
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etid«an>nf8  to  show^  that  A9  theie  iBouId  beno  e^case^  bo wa^ lliers no  -  ^ 

pretext  for  it/  ..  '        '' 

^^  Yovr  Rpyal  Highness  ^ftfitc4  n9t  domestic  adTio<f,  npr  anj  worldly 
admonition ;  Mr.  Hheridati  was  always  ready  ^  in  hfs  wisdom,  honesty,  - 
morality,  and'  hw  punctflioun  exactness,  your  Royal  Highnws^  and  the 
whole  world, .  miglit  eonfide,  I  doubt  not,  as  those  who  have  confided  in ;  ' 
'  htm  best  c^n  tell  Vou;  besides  which,  he  loved  strong  liqaors,  and  could 
pass  night  after  night  in  destroying  his  "health,  rmpairmg  his  faculties,  or 
in  any  other  mtcmperaace :  for  counsel,  therefore,  you  nefid  not  have 
gom;  to  this  lady*^^ 

A  pretty  priyy-counsellor  truly  is  this  for  the  Heir  Apparent  at  the 
British  Throne !  The  author  proceeds  to  show,  that  every  other, kind  of 
aid,  which  His  Royal  Highness  could  need,  ^as  at  hand ;  and  then  adds, 
*"^  your  Royal  Highness  will  excasc  me,  but  yon  remind,  m^  of  a  man^ 
who  wept  on  bis  wedding  night,  because  he  was  tb?d  he  must  sleep  from 
his  mother;  for  in  no  other  waj  can  I  account  for  yonr  return /o  ^A^  •  * 
faded  beauties  of  (hi9  Rom<fn  antiquity.^* 

Most  truly  does  this  writer  contend,  that  It  wtis  the  duty  of  the  Prince 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  that  inquiry,  (he  object  of  which  was  to  estab.  . 
lish  the  ^uilt  or  the' innocence  of  his  wife;  it  was  his  duty  as  a  husband^ 
it  was  still  more  imperatively  his -duty,  as  Heir  Apparent^  when  the 
guilt  or  ffinocence  of  hor  who  was  destined  to  give  a  futare  Sovereign  to 
these  realms,  was  at  stake ;  and  ytt  the  venal  prints  of  the  day  compti^> 
merited  the  delicacy  of  ilis  Royal  Highness,  in  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference whatever  wi(h  tliis  most  important  business !  Such  is  the*prosti« 
tilted  press  of  the  country  at  this  critical  moment  of  our  fate  1     VVhat 

S'opnd'for  compliment  such  writers  will  find,  when  they  learn  that  His 
oyai  tlighncs!^  has  interfered  to  procure  a. revision  of  the  proceedings, 
a  thing  unheurd.of  in  criminal  processes,  it  would  puzzle  even  the  inveh«> 
tire  ingenuity  of  a  Sheridaii  to  conjecture.  The  author  presses  tiiis  poi^rt 
^ith  ability,  and  with  great  fdrce  of  argument ;  and  be  proves,  to  (he 
satisfaction  of  every  unbiassed  reader,  that  the' anxiety  Which  the  public 
ioel  for  the  pnblication  of  these  proceedings,  can  only  arise  from  an  - 
earnest  desire  ^^  to  preserve  the  illustrious  race  of  His  Majesty  in  i^e  pore, 
iHimixed,  and  royal  descent ;  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  disput* 
cd  title,  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  tiie  rcncM'al  of  the  bloody  contest^ 
in  the  honscs  Of  Vork  and  l>ai>easter,  by  thu  representatives  of  the  houses 
of  Brunswick  and  Hanover."  This  certain ly  was  the  ground  of  bur 
aiixiety  on  the  subject ;  and  it.  was  for  this  object,  that  we 'have  so 
strennovsly  eontpndcd  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  laying  the  whole  of 
these  proceedin;;^  before  the  puMic.  The  r/5-/i/  of  the  public  to  Wac^ 
qoalnted  with  tnein  is  the  next  point  which  the  author  labours  to  estidUish  j 
and  h^  teis  successfully  established  it  to  the  conviction  of  every  mind^ 
whioh  is  open .  to  conviction.  It  was  probably  thought,  that  the  ver^. 
nstare  of  the  inquiry  would  precUtde  all  public  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
though  how  it  could  be  supposed,  thait  a  subject  involving^  possibly,  the 
fature  soecesston  to  the  throne,  and  certainly  htfeoting  the  dearest  and 
most  i(b)iortaiit  ligiits  of  Engiishmea,  ecmldbe  suffered  to  be  enveloped 
ill  mystery,  coold  be  passed  over  in^siUnce,  it  is  not  ^erf  ^asy  to  imaging  , 
T[f,  howerer,  «iid>  «  sappositioo  ^ffore  Jwliy  cniterbilaed,  the  imiity  of     / 
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•  it  baa  \fwn  wriAdenily  proved ;  for,  iB  the  lettisr  before  ui^  tin;  nature  of 
the  charges  preferr^T  against  the  unl^appyi  deserted,  and  persecuted 
Prlncesa,  U  explained  too  clearly  to  he  .uifsitiiderstood.  hy  the  dullest 
capseit)^.  And  in  coAfirmation  of  the  author's  statement,  we  add,  aM 
ive  phsdge  our  cre4it  with  the  pu})Uc  for  the  accuracy  of  the'  assertion, 

tiiat  THfe  Ctf  AII^BS  QQ  SVEN  FARTHER  TIIAK  HIS  ^ICCOUNT  OF  TUUU  ;   A.VD 
TlTAr  TUBCA9B  TO  WHIC1z;BE  refers  49  ^OSS^BtE,  IS  CUARGEIl  AS  ^AVJNI^ 

iitiTUALL-v  orxuRRED.  I^  thi$>  then,  atimefor^^RC^;.'  1  Is  this^  thcn> 
a:to{nc  or  which  His  Majesty's  loyal  aDd  feUhful  subjette,  who  woul4 
-sacrifice  their  Htcs  la  defence  of  his  throntey  and  in  support  of  his  hsfal 
suopessors,  arc  to  be  Jiept  in  the  dark  ?  Is  this,  lastly,  wc  ask,  a  mat. 
ter  in  respect  of  which  the  full  right  of  the  public  to  receive  every  possible 
information  and  eiuddationn  can  possibly  be  questioned.?  If  there  be 
laen  bold  enough,  weak  enough,  or  wicked  enough,  to  contend  for  the 
affirmative!  of  these  propositions,  then,  indeed,  may  these  be  called  re. 
▼olutiohary  times,  for  they  will  infallibly  prove  to  bo  times  pfegnant 
with  great,  awful,  and  porteotous.  chan£«es!  But,  we:  trust,  no  sush 
men  ^r^  to  be  found,  and  that  no  farther  delay  will  take  plaec,  in  adopt* 
ing  those  meaT^s  which  arealoriQ  adequate  to  tranquillize,  or,  at  least, 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  ^ 

^*  That  your  Royal  Highness  possest.^d  groat  sensibility  about  childreii, 
the  public  had  lately  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Seymoiu*.  ^Tha 
Cquntess.of  Yarmouth  has  been  doubly  blessed  widi  two  rich  rivals,  both 
claiming  the  honour  of  providing  for  her:  Miss  Seymour  is  iiat  less  for« 
tunate,  in  the  contest  between  the  Marquis  of  Ilertfqrd  and  Mrs.  Fits* 
herbert  for  guardianship  of  the  child :  nor  can  top  much  praise  be  offered 
to  your  Royal  Highness,  for  the  active  and  benevolent  part  yon  tpok. 
The  affidavit  yon  made,  proved  your  kind  exertions  for  the  happiness  of 
tKe  child  ;  and^as  to  the  testimony  of  the  physicians,  thatprotty  presprip- 
tipn  of  scruplefi,  that  Odd  mixture  of  a  delicate  frame  and  health,  with 
the  child's  mos^  un'altei^blc  attachment  to  Mrs.  Fitahcrbcrt,  it.shpwe^ 
cither,  that- the  child,  or  Mrs.  Fitzherl)ert,  was  in  her  dotage  ;  but  that, 
in  any  event,  Mrs.  Fitahcrbert's  .attractior*s  were  irresisliblo.  Yet,  afte* 
all,  that  Sermonizing,  doubt-starting^  strawi-weigbing,  old  Chancellori 
'  Aiade  what  he  thought  a  legal  decree,  somewhat. di^pf^oin ting  the  wis^ 
of  the  parties:  Pitt  di^  soon  after;  the  old  Northumbriaii  vvent  oat, 
and  a  gentleman  farther  north  came  in.  The  .decree  must  now  be  reversed : 
b^MT  meii  in  power,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  felt  the  change;  for 
the  fbncf  Mai-quis,  whose  heart  had  so  lately  glowed  with  tliQ  H'arroest 
aflfection  for  Misa  Seymonr,  now  consents  (o  a  compromise.  >  The  rising 
smi  of  tlfe  new  administratioD  extinguished  the  ardour  of  the  would  and 
the  wouTd-not.be  a  guardian.  Who  first  suggestedthc  traiiquilHaing  atul 
confirming  thought  of  sending  a  Protestant  Bishop  to  (he  bonso  of  an  old 
ftbrnanist-,  to  examine  little  Miss  upon  her  faith,  and  her  religious  educa- 
tion, I  know  not— but  the  holy  mai|  went ;  he  found  her  a  pretty  Protct- 
tant,  and  rep6rted  her  fairly  to  the  grave  and  high. assembly.  All  were  satis* 
tied,  and  the  decree  was  reversed*;  l^i  the  pious  man  did  not  say  w^hether  he 
.  had  converted  Mrs.  Fit:sherbert,  or  she  him  ;  and  %Ao  not  remember whe« 
tber  Lord  Eldon  expressed  any  doubt  on  the  qnestiovi  of  the  eonVi^rsion.'* 
It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  sight,  to  see  an  JSnglish  PreJate  lending  himself 
to  s'uc^  a  purpose  ^  it  was  the  $r$t,  aud|  wa  trast^  t^e/a^|  instance  of  the 

•       *  kin^. 


kbd.  As  to  thti  question  of  xopvemqim,  thai  if  «asUy<  4eci<kd.  Cec* 
taioly  the  Bbhop  di4  not  confer!  tiie  Xia^  i  and  ire  .know  that  th^  Ro^ 
manUts  stiil  consider  her  as  the  best  fciead  of  their  canw,  apd  j|| 
^  promoting  their  interests,  $Uenily  btU^Kre^.  Will. the  good  Pjwlate  i^}  . 
£(M'Di  the  pohlic  what  ideas  Aiiss  had  of  the  4(K:trbe  of  ir<rani6«i4i«^/4z» 
tion^  auriciUar  confession^  tlie  iniercessioH  ef  udvi^  and  4he  9or* 
Mp  of  images  ?  Did  he  question  her  at  alj  on  these  suhjects?  and,  If 
he  did  not,  what  were  the:  grounds  of.  his  safisfadion,.  refpec^ing  hef 
faith?  »      . 

^  We  shall  not  transcribe  the  observations  w  liich  follow  the  last  extract ; 
thej  arc  strong,  pointed,,  and.  true.  The. author  is. a  bold  ini^ii^and 
certain)/  ao  able  mad.  He  pleads  the  cause  qf  justice  and  of  truth,  with 
great  talents,  and  without  feitr.  .  But  before  We  dose  this  article,  we 
must  express  an  ardent  hope  that  His  Royal  Uighness  the  Priiipe  of 
Wales  will  retrace  his  footsteps;  thi^t^  yielding  to  a  strong  sense  tk 
duty,  he  will  acknowledge  his  errors^  and  hasten  to  vrpair  them ;  let 
him  break  off,  foV  ever,  alt  those  connections  wb;ch  excite  equal  .disgust 
and  alarm  in  the  public  mind;  let  him  take  his  wife  to  hb  bosoni^'^aiA 
exhibit  to  the  world  another  brilliant  example  of  domestic  hanmony  and 
comfort  in  the  Royaf  Family  i  let  him  do  tht9,  a'nd  be  may  yet  acquire 
Aat  popularity,  which  Tirtue  and  good  conduct  hi  eminent  stations  seU 
dom  fail  to  obtain  ;  and  wMeh  it  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  er^ry  go^ 
subject  to  see  him  possess.  The  repqrt  which  has  prcTaiied^  since  thp 
fint  part  of  this  article  was  written,  induces  us  to  hope  that'oor  wish'oji 
tills  subject  may  be  speedily  fulfilled.  It  is  confidently  said,  thatHis  Rby«^ 
Ilighness  has  acted  (as  both  duty  and  interest  should  lead  Vimalmi^fs  to  ' 

•  act)  in  concert  with. his  truly  patriotic  Father,  the  genuine  DsFEifOK^  ' 
Of  TttE  Faith,  the  Fnend^  \hQ  Faihcrj  of  ilis. people,  on  this  mo^ 
nentous  question  of  extending  to  the.  Romafiists  still  greater  priTihBjges 
than  they  at  present  enjoy ;  iri  other  words,,  of  converting  iolerqfiim> 

'intb  encourajgemt-nf ;  and  so  treading  the  t^sLuiQ  patbs  which  led  ito  ,t)«| 
ReTolution  of  1688.  If  this  be  the  fact,  .as  we  most  fervenHly  hope  at 
4s,  it  certainly  shows  a  great  dimlnutiou,  if  not  an  ani^liiiation,  of 
that  Influence  which  is  supposed  to  have  long  prodnced  a  very  pernicious  ' 
effect  on  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  JPriiicc.  We^shali  only  say^ 
in  coiwdiision,  'tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. . 

^  J  Second  Plain  LeiUr  to  His  Royal  Highness^  tisercin  ki^  Plain  BiUies^ 
to  himself  J-  his  Wife,  his  Child^  and  to  the  Count  ry^  are  moreflcaf 
santly  shoxon  than  in  the  First  f  tdso^  that  IJii  Ko^ai  IligHfifiss  is  a» 
accomplished  Gpntleman^  a  virtuous  Many  q  good  Christian^  an/i  a  : 
sQuiul  Philosopher.  With  Remarks  on  the  Correspondence  upon  his 
Claim  for  Military  Rank  and  Employment ;  tsUch  likczQise  proiw  tfie 
Duke  of  York  to  be  a  great  Author y  a  good  Smnmer^^  and  an  able  . 
&eiidral.    The  Second . Edition.     8vo.    Pp.  40.    1^.    Wflson,  ' 

THIS  Letter,  by  th^  same  writer  as  the  fiM,  is  written  with  the  same 
spirit  aqd  ability ;  bnt^  as^  indeed  may  be  naturally  supposed  from  tlie 
subjects  of  discussion,  in  a  strain  of  pointed  irony.  As  for  the  uddttiohal 
animadversions  and  remarks  on  thd  charges  preferred  against  the  Princess 
mi  Wales,  and  on  tbe  cpudnct  qf  tbe  Prinpe,  in  respect  o(  such  charge^, 
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gtr,  W9  ftlfif  agr«e  with  tlm  aoll^r.  Birt.  we  see  no  good  tbat  can  pov^. 
iMy  arise  from  the  reTiral  of  faet^  which  occarred  manj  years  agb^  and 
^'hkii  ought)  inoar  estimation,  to"  be  consigned  to  obiWion. .  The-  onlf 
Hgitimate  pnrposes-  of  discussions  of  this  nalure  are,  to  produce  repen6^ 
a;nce  for  the  past,  and  reformation  f6r  the  fotare.  And  in  thaC  particular 
discussion,  relating  to  the  Princess,' every  British  subject  has  an  in^rest; 
and,  therefore,  has  a  right  (and.  indeed,  it  is  a  duty^)  to  press  it.oq  the 
•tten^onof  the  public;  in  the  hope  that  what  is  just,  right,  and  propev 
p>  doy  Qity,  in  consequence  of  such  discussions,  be  still  done. 

X*/JjeticrB  coiteemingihe  AboUtion  qftheSlavte  T^adey  and  other  Wist 
India  Jffairi. ,  By  Merc^toT*     18mp.    Pp.  32, 

ft.  J%ird  Letter  on  tlU  Abolition  of  tlie  Skive  Trade^  and  other  fVes$ 
Judia  j^ffairs^    ByMercatof.     18mp.     Pp.^. 

|L  ^  Letter  addressed  to  Meret^ior^  in  rpply  to  his  Letters  onjhe  Abo^ 
fyion  oj  the  Siiaue  JVade^.  By  s^  Planter^  Sro,  Pr.  2?/  Kidgcr 
way.     1807. 

"tUE  two  first  of  these  artid^  appeared  in  Yorkers  JVeekly  Reviete^ 
thiring  the  diicnssions  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  Parliament. .  on  which  they 
1|lHrew  ^onsiderabie  light.  •  They  .are  written  with  considerable  abiKty, 
find  with  great  linowledge  of  the  subject.  And  hence  It  was,  no  doubt, 
Aat  they  were  re-)[>rintcd,  and  circuited  in  their  present  form.  But 
whoerer  did  this,  should  haye  taken  care  to  print  them  whoUy;  for  hj 
aeglectihg  so  to  do,  they  have  exposed  the  sensible  author  to  the  charge 
<i^f  contradicting  himself.  The  Planter's  answer  to  him  charges  hhn  with 
iiaving  ^<  actually  admitted  all  which  he  attempts  to  deny ;''  that  is, 
with  admitting  the  injustice  of  the  trade  while  he  argues  in  favour  of  it. 
MTbereas  the  fact  is,  that  Mercator  never  defends  the  prrnc^^  of  the 
•frade,  but  only  combats  the  ^1>orttion  on  the. grounds  of  inexpediency, 
poliey,  9ad  Implied  breach  6f  faith,  and  consequent  iujustice  to  proprie* 
tors*  He  shows  this  very  dearty  in  his  Mfrff  I/etter,  written  in  reply^ 
to  the  Piai\)bir.  But  thai  Third  Letter  is  mutilated,  by  the  omission  of 
the  following  passages;  In  whicb^  the  writer  defends -himself  against  tba 
^burge  of  defending  iht  principle  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

vM  Bot  though  many  i^id  great  evils  cxlst^  both  in  the  natural  and  mot 
lal  world,  which  the  Creator  in  His  wisdom  has  thought  proper,  for.^ 
certain  period,  to  permit,  and  for  which  the  wi&dom  of  roan  hus  hitherto 
t>eeQ  able  to  provide  no  remedy,  we  are  not  exempted  from  the  dvtij 
of  persevering  in  pur  exertions  to  remove  them ;  aftd,  therefore,  I  did 
not  use  this  argnsient  to  justify  the  Slave  Trade,  but  only  to  repress  jJuit 
Intolerant  spirit,  which  has  been  so  inhumanly  exercised  iii  this  discussion^ 
by  thoae  who'  profess  themselves  the  advocates  for  humanity." 

In  the  other  passage  omitted  in  the  pflimphlet,  the  author  dedaret  his 
Asapprobatioii  of  the  principle  of  the  Trade  fq  the  most  nnaqn^votal 
;|ttaaoer. 

<*  Vfo  inan  deprecates ihe  Slave  Trade  more  sincerely  than' t  do :  but, 
$s  I  said  in  a'  fqrmef  letter,  k  has  inrolYcci'  ns  ip  »  ehoke  of  di&^ulties ;  in 
*'  "  •  •  avoiding 


avoiding  C%Brybd!ig  weM)  iipon  Scyila ;  and  I  mort  Aneertiy  and  eonseiah* 
tiously  believe,  tKat  it  cannot  be  abo2l»]ied  at  ail,  without  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  other  European  powers ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  abo* 
lishecl  with  any  good  etfect,  ev^w  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Africa  themseltes, 
unless  their  mfnds  are  .previon^ly  enlightc^nedt  &nd  tbe  present  ferocity  c^ 
theiri  manners  is  civilized.  I  \hinli  farthor,  that  this  measure^  wbenerW 
adopted,  shon'td  foe  accompanied  with  some  plan  for  a  gradual' emancipa- 
tSiMi ;  as  the  only  means  of  repressing  that  spirit  of  reroft  among  tha  ne» 
.  groes  in  the  West  India  Colonies,-  which  k  most  otber^ise^in  the  natara 
of  things,  be  e:^pected  to  excite.  '  . 

^^  These  arc  the  deliberate  sentiments  of  my  tnlnd  npon  the' best  consi^ 
.  deration  that  1  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject.  1  now  sincerely  hope^. 
that  my  Qplnipns  may  prove  crroneons,  and  my  apprehensions  ground* 
less ';  fop  I  consider  the  qacstion  on  abolition  as  almost  decided,  >atid  that 
what  principally  remains  t6  be  seen  i*^  whether  the  Justice  and*  Human  it/ 
of  tlTG, Legislature  is  tp  be  totally  exhausted  on  the  blacks,  or  reserved, 
in  a  due  proportion,  for  thqse  foliow-snbjccts  of  thcu*  owncolonr,  resL. 
4cnt  in,  or  connected  with,  the  West  Indies,  whose  lives  or  fortuoet 
inay  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  mlsgaidcd  pbllanthropy.'' 

For: our  part,  we  hesitate  not  to  express  ^our  conviction^   that  his 
sentiments  arc  not  erroneous,,  and  his  apprehensions,  not  groundless.     Ai     ^ 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  the  Planter,  never  was  sophistry  so 
iBioisy..    It  is  .perfectly  clear,  that  he  has  an  estate  on  an  old  island  al^ 
ready  OTerstocked  with  negroes,  of  which  he  hopes  to  dispose  to  advan- 
tage.    An  island  where  there  is  not  a  sufiiciency  ;  and  indeed  he  give^  a    . 
pretty  plain  apd  modest  hint,  that  the  new  lands  in  Trinidad  ought  to.  ba 
granted  4)nly  to  men  who  have  negroes  to  stock  them.     Disinterested 
P^tfiot!     As  to  his .  deduction  frofn  the  surplus  of  the  existing  supply   . 
kbore  the  existuig  demand,  it  is  most  fallacious  and  inconohi»ive ;  and  if    ^ 
pnrsued.  to  its  full  extent,  would  prove  a  great  deal  more  than- the  Planter 
wishes  to  prove.     We  cannot  stop  to  ,cOi>tend  the  point  with  him,  that 
jiboHtion  leads  to  Emancipation -,  and  that  if  Justice  and  Humanity  re- 
.quire  the  former,  they  must  as  imperaHvely  command  the  latter.    At^nrd 
as  this  inference  appears  U>  him  ;  no  oue  proposition  is  more  demonsira- 
iije.     j^ttt  Yfe  must  reserve  this  discussion  for  another  opportunity. 


education:     \ 

MUnmnts  ofuseftU  Knoxtkdgo  in  Geographjf',  Histery^  4$ndotI«r  Sc^mcos; 
drawn  up  for  the  life  of  Chiidrttn^  in  Questions  and  Answers,  By 
J.  Allbut,  Master  of  Brorosgrote  Uckey  School.  The  Eighth  E*-' 
tion.  Tea  Parts.  18roQk  Pf.  1.90.  ^s.;  or  4d.  each  Pact,  ilenleyy 
printed.  Button  and  Son,  Tendon ^  WilsQu  a^d  Co.,  York;  Sj^ott 
aad  Uoyd,  Birmingham.    180G.    ^ 

TO  simplify  the  Blcmentary  prbeiples  of  the  sciences,  anfttodireftt 
tl^  of  their  teehipcal  terim,  in  ot^r  io  facilitate  the  acqnisiton  of  tho 

l^ttctwledge 


tgS  ORIGINAL   CttmCISM. 

V 

knowledi^e  of  tlicm  to  tiiildr«ii,  -b  the  object  propositi  by  Mr;  AlHf^l^  in 
tbis  useful  little  "book.  The  form  of.  quest  ion  and  aniwcr  ia  jftdtciQusly 
observed^  as  it  is  best  ealculated  to  assbt  the  mcmorj^.and  to  impress  the 
miftds  of  rhiidreii.  The  author  has  executed  his  ta&k  with  abiUt^'  and 
judgment^  and  the  remarks  wh'reh  are  iatei&pursed  in  his  book,  ..prove 
bkn  to-  be  a  pious  maa^  of  sound  principles, 

Tn[e9frf>m  Skakffpe^gre  ;  dfisigntd  for  tlie  Ufe  of  Young  PertonsJ  By 
Charles  Lamb.  JSmbMshed .  with  Copper  Plates.  S  Vols.  ISbm^. 
Fp.  600.    8s.    Hodgkins.     1807. 

'  WHE^f  Shaksi^eate  founded  some  of  hts  dramatic. pieces  on  the 
popular  talcs  of  preceding  times,  he  tittle  imagined,  that,  in  a  sub- 
sequent age,  any  one  ivould  attempt  io  turn  them  into  tales  again. 
This,  however,  \»  no  objection  to  the  attempt;  but  we  arc  not  of  oplnt* 
on,  that  the  tales  of  Shaksjpeare,  though  tdid,  as  they  are  by  Mr. 
J^iainb,  as  decently  as  passible,  are  very  proper  studies  fbr  female  chtl« 
dren« ,  And  we  certainly  object  to  the  languiige  of  the  preface,  whcro 
girls  are  told,  that  there  are  parts  in  Shakspeare  improper  for  them  \o 
read  zi  one  age,  though  they  irray  bo  allowed  to  read  them  at  another. 
This  only  serres  as  a  stimulus  (o  juvenile  curiosity,  which  rc(|uirc9  a  bridU 
rather  than  a  spur.    The  pirints  are  neatly  executed^ 

Seiecf  Exercises^  containing  a  great  Variety  of  Questions  in  the  dijff^reKi 

'   Parts  of  Science ;  intended  vhi^yfor  the  higher  Classes  of  Yastng 

Gentlemen  in  Boarding  Schools  and  4cadc7nies  ;  and  for  young  Stu-^ 

dents  in  the  Mathfiinaiics.     By  Thomas   Whiting,    Keppet- House, 

Brompton*    Pp.  135..^    l^mo.     Ltongman  &  Co. 

THIS  title-page  doo^  not  conirey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of 
ibis  little  volume,  which  consists  of  ail  Clare's  arithmetical  questionsji 
I  amounting  to  379 :  to  tiicse  the  Editor  has  added  from  Tarious  other  wri; 
ters,  including  some  original,  239,  forming  a  collection  of  611  of  the 
most  useful  questions  for  the  instruction  of '  youth  in  some  of  the  more 
complex  operations  of.  Arithmetic.  No  answers  are  given  with  these 
.questions,  and  thus  this  volume  is  of  no  value  but  of  the  author's  scbool, 
unless  accompaiiicd  with  his  Key,  which  however  contains  solutions  only 
pf  CIarc\  questions,  and  not  of  those  which  he  has  selected  from  other 
source^.  It  required  but  a  little  common  sense  to^pcrccive  the  glaring 
defect  of  such  a  plan.  A  very  short  Introduction  to  Plane Trijjonometry, 
with  its  application  to  heights  and  distances,  is  appended  to  these  qucs^ 
tiohs.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  Mathematics  must  be  self.eTi- 
dent,  as  every  gentleman  whof  travels  beyond  the  smoke  of  Londov  should 
be  able  to  tell  the  height  of  the  spire  of  a  ehurch  or  ahill^  by  tbo  stoipll^ 
operation  of  trigonometry.  The  author  however  certainly  deceives  himself, 
\rbcn  he  supposes  that  the  propo^  for  measuring  inaccessible  heights  by 
taking  two  angles,  is  original;  there  is  not  perhaps  a  master  oi^  com- 
viander  of  a  line  of  battle  ship  in  our  Nary,  who  is  w  holly  ignorant  of  this 
method.*  Mr.  Whiting  indeed  deserves  praise  for  hating  rendered  it 
wore  faa^iTiar  to  yofith.       ^  , 

*• .  •       ♦  "" 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


'  .  LETtER  HI- 

,     .  TQ  TU1E  UIGIIT  BON*  JOUM  ai/LLITAN,  •  / 

I  ilEALLY  am  cl^rmcd  with  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  wliicb 
the  public  is  Iik(;}y  to  derive  iVoin  out  correspondence.  It  has  already 
served  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  admirable  precepts  of  ancient  phiioso. 
phy  ;  It -will  now  serve  to  evpound  one  of  the  most  abstruse  [Missages  tn 
Holy.  Writ.  Yes,  Sir,  what  had  escaped  the  researches  of  «U  the  learned 
and  Jal^orious  fareign  commcntsitors  qa  the  Sacred  VVritin};s ;  what  had 
bafllodKUp  Quitcd  cttbrts  of  the  General  Assembly'  of  bur  own  D^mes,  con*. 
Tcned  by  order  of  good  Queca  Bess,  and  the  ihdiridaal  exertions  of'al} 
Cheir  successors,  you  have  enabled  me  to  accomplish  ;  and,  1  trust,  that 
In  the  next  ed'vtiou  of  the  Gritici  Sacri,.my  new  reading  will  be  adopted, 
<  mid  our  names  be  handed  dpwn  iogether  to  an  admiring  and  grateful  po^* 
terity.        .         '  * 

The!  passage  to  .which  I  allude,  is'  thiU  earnest  and  pathetic  excIamp,tion 
of  Job,  ^^  0  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  booi^ !"  All  the  AnuotatoMw 
consider  this  wish  as  arising  from  hts  conviction,  that  the  charges  against 
Kim,  when  clearly  stated,  and  duly  investigated,  wo^ld  appeaf  false  and 
malicious  *.  Now,  pn  the  contrary,  I  consider  Job's  object  io  havcbcen^ 
nQt  to  vindicate  himself,  for  ho-hac^  declared  that  he.  was  satisllcd  in  jiis 

^  owa  innocency,  but,  to  criminate  his  accusers.  He  was  aware,  tliat  a  hj^* 
pocriticaj  or  bad  man  cou)4  ^^t  write  a  boolc  iti  fab.  ovrn  vindication^ 
ivithout. furnishing  the  meai|$ofhis  own  conviction;  that  the  rays  oC 
truth  would  shine  in  through  some  unguarded  opening ;  t(rat  an  o.vcr. 
eagerness  to  prove  hb  innocence^  might  establish  facts  agaiint  him  of  \\  bich 

.  he  was  never  before  eyofi  suspected;  and  th^t  total  sileuce  is  the  only 
.refuge  in  which  guilt  cat)  hope  to  escape  from  detection. 

If  ypo,  Sir,  liad  nevep.  nuulishe4  those  extracts  from  your  narrative 
of  attested  facts^  respecting  your  tcansactions  with  the  Frehch  ship  ii^fiza- 


'  *  Testimonlttm  fertt  pro  me,  cpntestabitur  que  inooc^ntiam  meam, 
etiamKt  adversarii  mci  Ubrum  pontra  me  sccipseriut;  querclis  et  accusa<.. 
tiottibus  blenam ;  calumnhe  crunt  pt  mendaci^.    .  CniTicf  Sacri. 

Shpuld  not  this  bool^  qf  hb  accusations  be  a  praise  and  commendation 
tome?  ,  '    Bishop's  Bible. 

Signi^m  autem  altcrifm  iiinocentiae  mea,  erit  liber,  ut  respondeat  ad  »• 
tionca  meas  quas  pro  innocentta  roea  aflcro.  Polt  Synopsis. 

^  Job  wqqld  be  glad  to  see  the  libel,  to  have  a  copy  of  his  indictment. 

Henry's  £xpo&itiox» 

As  this  learned  Anno^ator  his  diScorcred  that  there  were  libds  in  Job'i^ 
jdayjy  perhaps  there  wore  criiuinal  infarmattons  too :  atld  hb  wish  might 
originate,  in  the  hope  of  bctng  able  to  spring  one  of  thosef  legal  minos 
Vpon  his  adversary,  at  which  my  lil^ht  Ifqa*  porrespondent  is  so  expect 
an  ongii|eer,  IfoTB  sr  tH£  Author. 

b«th. 


3pp       '  ^U^celhntQw. 

^tft,  yoTsf  eoitdact  in  (Ii^t  ailair  wopid  ba/e  appc;»red  in  a  mocli  mefto 
▼eniaF  light ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  adopt,  from  the  rery  bottom 
of  yap r  soul,  my  reading  of  Jol?>  exclamation  :  what,  other  cause  ran 
have  prerentcd  your  work^  vhich  was  atuiouuccd  as  actually  rcprtnted, 

•  from  being  gi^'cn  to  the  public?  Is  it  that  yoii  say  vith  Horace,  "  Odi 
prefannm  TuJgus,  et  arceo  ;^'  and  re^terTC  your  juslLficatioa  for  the  higher 
circles  ?>.  Though  I  did  at  finit  indulge,  t  have  i^ncc' retracted  that  ippinion  ; 
foir  oa addressing  my  rcscj^rches,  after  this  precious  morcemu,  to  those, 
q^^rters  where  1  imagined  you  Avould  be  most  solicitous  to.circufate  your 
'  defence,'  ^mong  gcntfcmcn  higli  in  public  oiUcial  situatiop'-^*  and  Directors 
ojTjthe  fost  incfia  Company,  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  foutid.  I  therefore 
conclude,  that  you  have  very  prndcntiv  suppressed  the  whi)lc  «f  that  WoiIl, 
IEq  best  selected  cxtr^acts  from  which  hav^  already  made  what  b/fopc  wa» 
bad,  appear  much  worse.  '      ' 

Though  dissappointed  in  my  hope  of  any  farther  information  on  that 
tojic,.  1  may  say  of  you  as  ticero  said  ot' Pompcy,  *^  In  speaking  tfie 
praii^cs  of  this  great  man,  my  diflicnlty  is  where  to  end,  not  where  to  be* 
gin;,  and  my  corpplaint  is  not  of  the  scarcity,  but  of  the  redundancy  of 
my  materials*:"  Indeed,  since  1  have  exercised  thcofiice  of  your  bio- 
grapher my  work  has  accumulated,  upon  my  hands;  for  while  I  was  in- 
tent on  th^  old  oriental  covey,  freih  game  sprang  up  almost  under  my 
feet,  and  involuntarily  led  my  eyes  into  a  quite  dilferent  direction,  from 
East  t(y  JVeiit ;  where,  in*  the  ship  Fortitude,  they  wcrcstrock  with  the 
TTBry  counterpart  of  the  ship  Elizabeth.  The  affinity  between  the  histary 
of  these  two  vessels  is  so  |;rcat,  illicit  trade  being  the  polar  star  which- 
gqided  them  both  in  their  c/onrse,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing 
yon  a  Third  Letter ;  t/u.sting  that  m.y  narrative  of  this  voyage  wiU 
pfTore  neither  .uninteresting,  nor  uncntcrtaining  in  the  perusal. 

Among  the  niany sapient  projects  which  distinguished  the  Addingtonian 
,  administration,,  that  of  settling  and  cultivating  Trinidad  without  <he  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa,  so  as  to  nndc/r'that  new  acquisition,  at 

X  once  the  emporium  of  arts,  industry,  freedom,  and  happiness,  as  well  at 
,  of  commerce,  'was  not  the  least  remarkable,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan^  the  bold  and  singular  idea  was  concciveti,  of  transporting  the  na* 
tfves  of  China  to  people,  the  Antilles  ;  and  the  first  cargoof  them  has  been. 
)»^pily  landed-  fc<Hii  this  ship  Fortitude,  at  thaic  place,  of  dest^ation. 
The  Gotemor  Having  received  no  previous  advice  ofthis  intended  ralua- 
b1e  acquisition  to  the  population  of  the  Colony  uncier  hb  command,  ajid 
of  coarse  no  arrangements  having  been  made  for,  the  reception  of  these 
{Crotesqne  strangers,  who  appeared  there  as  unexpectedly  as  if  they  had 
droppcd-frotn  the  moon,  coijvened  his  council  to  deliberate  in  what  man.. 
Bcr  they  were  to  b^  disposed  of;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  to  dl- 
?iiie  them  into  small  parties  'and  blre  them  qut  by  the  month.  The 
planters  taking  itforjgranted  that  ail  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  wero 

-   accustomed  to  eat  their  bre^ii  in  the  sweat  of  their  bfow,  readily  engaged 

■  ■■J llllj     !■■    I     I       H       I   I   II        I      1,1    1       PIIW.    I         ,       t.  ■!!        I.   .1 *» ■    I  II   ■       ..I  I 

*  Dicendum  estentm  de  Cn.  Porapeji^slngnlari  eximiaqoe  virtute  :  hsi^ 
jas  autem  orationis  dlffieiiius  est  exitau),  quam  principinm  inveaire,  \U 
mihi  non  tarn  copia^  quam  modus  in  dicend^  qaxrondus  e>t    - 

0x^4X10  ^uo  L.  Mai«ilii* 
,  ^  ,.  them 
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Iheni  as  laiicfuvers ;  and  ^^rc  not  a  Utile  surprized,  to  ice  these  oflentat. 
,  giitftlemen  siand  in  their  cane  fields^  in  the  attUude  ill  whtrh  ^e  sea  tfacai 
delineated  oA  china  ware,  orantiqdclndia  paper  hangings,  hokliag  uniUi'f^HM 
OTer  their  headj;,  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the-TOrtieal  sun.  Their 
iarprise  at  the  absurdity  of  this  importation  sbon  however  coased-,  when 
they  found  that  thf  spcculafion  in  agrlcultare  had  scrrod  as  ^a  cover  to 
another  speculation  of  a  much  more  promising  description,  this  same  ship 
being  loaded  tvtth  India  goods,  to  an  immense  amount,  i»po r ted  coolrafj 
to  law,  and  "by  sotae  uuluclcy  mischance,  having  since,  together  with  har 
cargo,  beea  seized  by  one  of  hifl  Majesty's  oihcers,  who,  when  the  lait 
advices  left  the  island,  was  procoedii^  t«  brin^  het  to  adjudication* 

My  motive  for  addressing- you^  Sir,  on  this  to^iic,  is  tot^l  y^'u  itt  coit- 
'  fidence,  that  Mr.  McQueen,  the  fiupercai^o,  is  Haid  to  cotnphiin  t^rV 
loudly  of  this  seizure;  and  to  aUedgCy  thai  noiking  hat  bscn  dajtc^  bil 
tci'th  (he  sanction  mtti  aathoHi^  uf  persons  high  in  his'  Majexi^''it  g^vcrn^ 
ment.  He  is  said  farther  to  state,  tliat  Y/^  cargo  iV  not  his  property^  that 
he  was  only  employed  to  sell  it  dn  commission.*  On  revolving  thum 
matters  in-my  mind,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  fjord  Bnckitigham^hiro  (mkI 
declared  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  siupmeni  pi  these  China  mnil,  ' 
(for  no  prof'Isiou  Mas  made  lor  perpetuating  tlie  heneiUs  of  this  expert* 
meat  by  assort^ing  the  cargo  with  Mometi,)  had  taken  phice  in  coiu 
sequence  of  a,  letter  uTitteu  while  he  presided  in  the  Colonial  depart- - 
loent.  His  Lordvhip  did  not  say,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  A<? 
had- W4*itten;'^but,  which  hwi  been  tcriiien.  Y^ou,  Sir,  were  at  ihut 
time  under-secrctary  of  state  in  the  same  dcparti&eut,'  and  frtH2.ttenHjr 
wrote  eihcial  letters,  to  which  as  much  respect  was  paid,  a^j  if  they  had  - 
been  written  by  his  Lordship,  himself ;  and  from  (he  (enour  of  his  d^^ 
claration,  this  letter  may  possibly  be  thought  to  claim  yoji  for  its  au« 
tkor.  His  Lordship  and  yourself  having  both  been  in  India,  wcve- 
^ompetent  judges  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  these  peo^ple;  and  na 
other  person  in  that  office,  I  beUevc,  ppssesscd  the  «ame  kabwl^^dgi*, 
nor  certainly  the  same  authority*  The  plan  therefore  may  ()e  pretumvd 
to  have  originated  either  with  him,  of  yourself;  and  he  did.not  claim  th^ 
merit, of  it,  aa  I  before  observed*  Now^  Sir,  putting  all. thenc 'facts  toge* 
ther,  considering  it  as  no  improbable  surmise,  ttiat  ^hocTcr  ordered  thia 
ship  to  carry  the  passengers  might  know  somediiug  about  the  cargo  also; 
more  particularly  when  adviirting  to  Mr.  M^Queen^s  declaration^  that  it  diil 
nof  belpiigio  hvHy  and  i  hoi  nothing  had  been  d^ne  but  tshathadthc  sanction 
and  authority  of  persons  high  in  his  Majesty^  s  goverumiint ;  ^onsldcxinf 
fartlicr  the  proDability,  at  the  ;:eriod  when  that  letter  wits  written,  tiial 
your  friend,  Mr.  Fullarton,  would  have  continued  as  tirst  commissioner  in 
the  government  of  Trinidad,  in  which  situation  he  injght  have  aitorded 
great  facility  to  speculations  of  gentlemen  wiih  whom  he  hail  a  good  un* 
dcrstandlug ;  I  say,  Sir,  considering  ail  these  tliiiigs,  I  fear  that  you  may 
not  altogether  escape  suspicion  in  this  unlucky  busincsii:  for  iCyow  coM 
be  supposed 'cs4[iable  of  engaging  in  any  ilii6tt|ichemi\,  the  Ume,  tiie  ^9CZj 
the  circumstances,  seem  all  so  opportune,  thumean»  so  admiriil)ly  adapted 
to  the  end,,  tha-t  you  might  ha7e  exclaimed,  with  Hotspur,  ^\  By  the  l^rdi^ 
ear  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever  was  laid^  pyr  frieadv  true  and  corutaat^ 
a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and.  full  of  expectation  I" 

la  drawing  thi*ir  condusions  firom  these  ^a:n)i9t;93  mm  of  rvflcciinif 

minds 
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Blinds  may  recollect  that^  characteristic  cficomltkin  {>aid  j6n  bj'  Lord  Md^ 
cartney,  fol*  which  I«haU  etcr  honour  hifi  Lordship's  memory,  atnd  con-   « 
sider  him  as  having  been  a  most  iittcUigent  obserTer  of  men  aiid  mannen^ 
that  ^'  yoiir  mind  h  awake  to  cvoVy  object  within  its  reach  or  wltiiiii  its 
view/'     Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  facts,  may  rerert  to  the 
old  story  of  thfe  Eilzabeth^  and  {lurhaps  imagine  that  they  can  trace  a  re- 
semblance in  the  features  of  the  two  ytasrs^  simifar  to  that  betne'cn  ihe 
hand- writing  of  the  same  |)i?rson  on  tw^  di^crcnt  sheets  of  paper.      Nor 
doeii  any  thing  appear  in  your  account  of  the  result  of  the  businc^of  the 
Elizabeth^  that  should  b}"  any  means  deter  yon  from  (engaging  in  such 
another  adTcnture  ;  for  aUter  all  was  over^  you  say,  ^'  yon  had  the  gratis 
ication  of  redeiviog  the  most  sati^^^factory  proof  (hat  yon  had  not  .suffered 
in  the  farourablc  opinion. of  the  Directors,  a  majority  of  them  having  se- 
paratcly  assured  you  of  their  support,  if  yon  succeeded  in  an  a'ppiicatioR 
to  the  minister  with  a  view'  to  obtaining  tho  government  of  Madras.''     It . 
might  sci^m  to  common  mindf*,  that  promoting  a  mau  to  such  hr^h  advance^' 
ment,  whom  they  had  fined  4p(Xi/.  for  having  Tiolatcd  the  truNt  reposed 
in  him  when  in  an  inferior  situation,  was  inverting  the  c^xample  held  out 
for  our  imitation  in  the  evangelical  parable,/^  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithfhl  servant,  thon  hast  been  faithlul  oTcr  a  few  things,  I  will  make  th^  . 
rnler  over  many  thjigs':'*  and  Very  censorious  ;)crsonSj  reasoihiig-l>y'luia- 
logy,  might  observe,  that  snch  conduct  in  the  iXrectors  towards  you  wla^' 
just  as  preposterous  as  if  a  con  voca t Ion '^of  tli.b  clergy  were  to  recommend 
Tom  Payne  to' be  made  Metropolitan  of  the  Church,  as  a  retnird' for 
writing  "'The  Age  of  Heason.'* 

Though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  sotnethinj;  revolting  to  proba* 
bility,  in  the  story  of  these  assurances  haung  been  given  you  by  the-  Dt* 
rectors,  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  lo  doubt  the  vomoity  of  your  assertion ;  \ 

and  being  aware  that  *'  tout  c*qni  est  vrai  n'cst  p3<$  \  raiwimblablc;*'  and  as  &  * 

man  of  rather  a  philosoplric&l  turn,  feeling  agreat  propensity  toinqutre  intd 
causes,  1  liavc  taken  some  pains  to  reconcile  your  statement  Mith  my  oWfi 
belief,  and  Avith  what,  in  moral  philosophy,  is  termed  the  fitness  of  things.  j 

After  considerable  investigation,  I  do  tt&.tter  myself,  that  I  have  at  len^h 
ffnccqeded  in  Ending  a  clue  which  will  etfcctualiy  e^rtricatc  us  out  of  diis 
puzsiing  labyrinth.  You  have  told  the  public  in  yoor  vindication,  that  the 
Illicit  trade  in  which  you  engaged,  ^^  originated  in  a  necessity  which  the  j 

exigency  of  the  Company's  afl'airs  had  imposed  upon  all  thtar  ser^tots/"  , 

This  necessity  certainly  coqld  not  be  of  a'  pecuniary  nature;  indeed,  tlu  \ 

Very  reverse,  for  the  otiject  of  those  to  wboni  the  word  is  applied,  was  to 
•empty  their  overflowing  coffers  by  remittances  to  Europe.  '  You  must  | 

therefore  mean  that  necessity  In  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  by 
which  mankind  are  Impelled  to  certain  actions.  I  wish  yop  would  niifder- 
take  to  lllustrfito  these  dQptriucs  of  moral  necessity  and  .free  %till, '  which 
yon  seem  to  understand  so  perfectly,  and  in  wliich  I  confess  myself  not 
Tcry  profoundly  versed,  Pocnniary  necessity,  indeetj,  1  tmfortunately 
nn^erstnnd  but  too  well;  and  this -cjrcumstancei.  though  certasory  a  great 
plea  in  mitigation,  has  net^r  yet  been  considered  as  anvotinting  to  a  j  ustifi- 
cation  of  any  crime :  but  this  moral  necessity  in  which  yon'  are  such  icn 
adept,  and  which  you  state  to  be  s<>  imposing,  as  to  have  been  irresistTbh^ 
in  its  effect  upon  idl  the  Company's  vertants  in  India,  h  would  be  a  tiit^lc 
worthy  of  your  talents,  aat  of  your  re|>tttatioj|  too,  to  eloddate ;  for  if 

the 
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the  position  Jroii  hm  liUd  dawn  can  b^  dearly  estabiisfaed,  it.  was  the 
height  of  Liijust&ccto  punish  yoix  at  all,  for  Conduct  to  which  ^'on  wore 
inevltahijr  impelled  hjr  an  overruling  power*.  I  ^rccuUect  so»e.  strong 
authorities  on  ypur  side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Locke  says,  '^'  ihiit  the 
will  19  always  dctvrniined  tiy  the  mo^l  pre.isiit^.  uneiutifiess,  not  bv  tha 
appoarance  of  the  gvtatcH  good  +."  Simooidl^  niefines  internal  nc* 
cessity,  ^^  that  which .  obliges  all  beings  to  act  according  to  their  na. 
ture |/'  But  the  most  appii^cuble  justification  that  I  hare  been  able  to 
find  of  that  necessity,  which  yon  say  compelled  your  illicit  recourse 
to  foreigners,  is  In  Arifrtofle,  who  expressly  states,  ^^  that  is  necesskatcd 
which  arises  from  a  foreign  principl9%J**  Leaving  this  subject  to  your 
abler  pen,  I  return  to  the  point  which  I  undertook  to  expliiiu.f— fti . 
ny  last  letter,  1  obscrycd,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  in.  the  Direction  when  sentence  w:<8  parsed  upon  y^u,  had 
previously  been'  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  ^ow  IC  you  posscsncd 
the  means  of  bringing  the  same  crime  home  to  them,  for  which  yon  had 
been  punished  yonrsfclf,  (and  you  would  hardly  have  given  such  rea<.oii  . 
to' draw  this  inferciuce,  as  you  have  done,  without.being  able  ii>  prove,  (he 
fact,)  it  accounts  not  only  for ,  the  lenity  of  their  sentence,  but  for  their 
subsequent  assurances  of  supporting  your  appointment  to  the  govci;n* 
men t  of  Madras,  which  at  first  ap|icared  so  extraoruinary  :  as  mi^n  thus 
GircumstaHced,  were  too  much  in  your  power  to  refuse  yoti  anj^hing. 
However,  what  may  be  thoaght  or  said  of  the  pat»t,  as  of  nvu^-Jt  kss 
consequence  than  what  may  take  place  in  future.  Permit -rac  therofori;^ 
to  suggest,  whether  some  precautionary  measures  respecting  this  ship 
Fortitude,  at  once  to  quash  suspicion  by  anticipation^  might  not,  under 
the  ewting  circumstances,,  be  well  timed.  1  aui  in  hopes,  that  Mr. 
.  McQueen,  when  the  trial  comes  on,  i^i  order  to.save  the  s^ip.  and  her  very 
Talfable  cargo,  from  eoudcmnaltion,  may  explain  the  autliority  under 
vhich  this  contraband  speculation  was  made ;  and  that  in  so  doings  wiali? 
he  exculpates  yon,  he  will  acquaint,  the  public  with  the  nau^re  of  thos^ 
persons,  high  In  his  MajcstyVgOTernmeat^who,  according  to  his  declara. 
tion,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  official  situations,  to  sanction  and 
authorize  so  gross  a  violation  of  law.  This  will  be  ascertained  ^y  the 
next  advices  from  Trinidad :  in  the  mean  time  I  offer  this  expedient  to 
your  consideration,  but  kuowing  jronr  partiality  to  narratives  ofatte^ed 
facts,  I  fed  mysiplf  also  bound  candidly  to  submit  to  youir  bc^.ter  judg. 
men^.  son>«  doubts  which  have  lately  arisen  4n  my  mind,  as  to4fa^  pro. 
priety  or  atUity  of  resorting  to  oaths  on  such  occasions. 

A  modem  dramatic  writer  of  well  merited  celebrity,  makes  one  of  his 


'  *  TheJStcdcs  maintftined  this  doctrine  of  necessity.  A  siaVe  belonging 
to  Zene,  who  was  detected  in  a  theft,  jostlQed  himself  on  his  master's 
priaeiilles^  ^^  It  was  ordained  by  fatti^''  said  he,'^^  that  I  should- commit 
this  crftie,'*— ^'*Aml  it  was  also  ordained  by  fate,"  replied  Zeno,  '^.that 
you  should  be  punished  for  this  crtise."  }  Ihoo.  La  hut.  ^  iy.  Zen. 

.f  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.     B.  H.  C.  21.  §.  31. 
t  Comibeat*  in  Epictet.  C  1.. 
f  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  L..lii.  C.  K 
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charatteH  Skj^  **  I  almost  tru^t^hec,  for  thou  dost  *iOl  swear  V*  At 
ficdon  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  1  laid  but  Ittttc  stress  oh  this  sentiment;  but 
I'acknc^wledge  that  my  faitii  in  alfidavit^  h(is  becu  considerably  shaken  by 
the  authority  of  Cicero^  who  say^  in  plain  prose,  in  ont  df  his  orations^ 

.  which  I  happened  to  read  a  few  ercnings  since^'  that  in  oath  is  entitled  td 
bo'  more  weight  than  a  bane  assertion*  I  hare  considered  bonrevet  od' 
th^  other  hand,  that  a  lawyer,  while  pleading,  i^  apt  lo  say  any  thing 
that  suits  the  purposes  of  Ins  client.  Besides,  udt-Wlthstaitdldg  his  pbiU 
lippic  against  affidavits,  they,  still  haVe  a  mudi  more  coiiilnanding 
weight  than  bare  asserdous,  in  (he  miners  bf  the  majority  of  .the  pubKb, 
who  know  very  little  about  cither  Cicero,  or  his  writings.  Aftet  these  obi 
)ter?ations,  it  is  but  just  to  let  the  Ofator  s^ieak  for  himself,  as  \VeIlas  the 
¥oet;  premising,  that  tite  passage  quoti-d,  to  be  justly  applicable  to  th€ 
present  casej  should  have  related  to  true  oaths  and  true  assertions,  not  td 
false  oaths  and  false  assertions :  but  I  shall  introduce  it,  not  only  on  aci 
count  of  the  striking  beauty  and  force  of  the  language,  but  because  any 
position  may  be  elucidated  by  reasoning  upon  contrast,  as  wdl  as  by  rea^ 
Bpning'upon  jcomparison:  indeed,  Mr.  Burke  has  observed,  that  truth  is 
best  discovered  by  the  former  mode  of  obnsidering  a  subjec:  +.  With  the 
extract  in  question,  therefoi^Cj  wMch^  in  this  qualified  sense,  merits  yont 

.  )grave  consideration,  and  with  which  yon  willliave  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment fairly  before  you,  1  shall  conclude  this  epistle,  **  At  quid  interest 
inter  pcrjurum  et  mendacem  ?     Qui  mentici  solet,  pejerare  consuevit 

'  'quern  cg6  ut  mcntiatur  intluccrc  possum,  ut^pcjerit  exorare  facile  potero; 
Nakn  qui  semel  a  Teritatc  doilexit,  hie  non  majorc  reltgionead  peQariam^ 
quam  ad  mendacium  perduci  consuevit,  quis  enim  dcprecaiione<Deorum, 

,  non  conscientias  tide  commovehir  ?  Propterea  quae  p<Bna  a  diis  immortalifc 
bus  perjuro,  ha^c  eadom  mendaci  constituta  est.  Non  cnim  cx.pactioiie 
Terboruih  qutbus  jusjurandum  comprehcnditui*^  sAi  ex  pcrfidia  et  malitiA 
per  quam  insidias  tenduntur  alicui  dii  immortales  Jiominibus  irasei  et  suCv 
censere  consueruat  t.''  .  .        . 

March  10,  1807  VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA* 


*  Curfew,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

+  Preface  to  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Bteu6fal< 

:f  Where  is  the  difference  between  perjury  and  lying  ?  He  who  wiO 
lie,  will  forswear  himself :  the  man  whom  I  can  induce  to  do  the  dne,  I 
never  can  be  at  a  loss  to  lead  on  to  the  other ;  for  he  who  his  once 
swerved  from  truth,  'will  no  more  scruple  perjury  than  fetlsehood.  The 
fear  of  the  Gods  will  never  restrain  him ^  over  wl^om  conscience  has  so 
power ;  and  heaVen  punishes  both  crimes  alike,  bocauBe  it  is  not  tliat 
breach  ofu  verbal  compact  constituting  perjury,  but  th^dfaiUce  and  tvea^ 
chery  which  lay  snares  for  others,  that  e;scite  the  vengeancaof  the  imaioi% 
tai  Gbds  against  maakind. 

Oaairxo!!  fob  Roscit^  xnii  Combpia.'^ 
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DEFENCE  OF  MR.  SULLIVAN. 

TO   TiHE   EDITOB   OP  THE  AMTI-JACOBIN   EEVIEW. 
SIR, 

THE  Editor  of  a  publication  is  the  person  on  whom  the  public  hare 
a  right  to  caTl,  to  answer  for  the  contents  of  tlie  Work  gi^en  to  the 
World,  utider  bis  direction.  Whrlst  your  Rericw  was  restricted  to  ob- 
jects merely  literary,  it  was  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  its  Uncharitable 
IntoUrunce.  its  Inferiority  of  Pozeers^  and  Turgidttif  of  Composieion. 
Long  had  Empty  declamation  occupied  the  place  of  Reason  and  Argu^ 
meniy  and  flardi/  as-f^ertion  the  seat  of  Le^tmin^  and  of  Knowledge,  Sa* 
th  Loqnentias,  SiipientiaB  parmii.  But  Venality  is  not  easily  satisfied  ; 
and  not  contented  with  suffering  your  Publication  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  Literary  Calumny^  you  have  now  prostituted  it  to  Party  Spirit^  In^ 
dividual  Ranctnir^  and  Illiberal  Malignity.  '  Could  you  not  fill  your 
coffers  with  sufficient  speed  to  gratify  your  avaricious  cravings,  but  you 
must  hare  recourse  to  the  detestable  meanness  of  receiving  the  wages  of 
Personal  Defamation  ?  Are  you  hoCasharoed  to  suffer  }  our  pages  to  be 
polluted  with  the  Acrimonious  (the  Impotent)  Exuberance*^  of  sl  Valerius 
Pnbiicola  ?  Was  your  Review  at  such  an  Extremity^  that  yon  were 
obliged  to  admit  his  malevolent  Aspersions  to  save  it  from  utter  aitnihilom 
tion  ?  Get  money  ;  honestly  if  you  can,  but  at  all  events  get  money ;  is 
that  your  maxim,  iMr.  iiditor  ?  Charitable  Defender  of  the  Religion  of 
Christy  could  ye  find  no  precept  that  would  teach  yau  to  prefer  Honesty 
to  Gain  f  Go,  and  study  that  Religion  you  pretend  to  maintain,  and  see 
whether  it  authorizes  defamation  of  Character^  for  Hire,  But,  base  Panm 
der  of  Iniquity^  both  y(ntr  Labour^  and  that  of  the  Arch^Calumniator^ 
will  be  lost ;  and  the  Character  of  Mr.  SOllivan  Mill  blaze  forth  with  re'" 
doubled  Splendour.  His  Integrity  and  Reputation  are  established  on  a 
Roeky  which  will  defy  the  putiy  blast  of  his  Insignificant  Enemy ^  though 
aided  hy  the  Christian-like  Benevolence  oi  the  An ti- Jacobin  Reviewers. 
You  will  not  surely  pretend  to  say  that^ow  are  not  the  Defamers.  Has  not 
your  Reriew  been  always  open  to  the  slanderer?  H^e  you  not  published 
his  Virulent  Invectives^  his  unmanly  arid  ungentlemanly  Insinuations 
against  the  Fame  and  Honour  of  Mr.  Sullivan  ?  Have  you  not  hereto- 
fore endeavoured  to  gife  currency  to,  atid  gain  belief  for,  His  shameful 
ealumities?  Have  you  not  as^stcd  and  abetted  the  dishonest  libel fers,  as 
4^T  as  your  own  feei>Ie  abifitiei  would  permit  you  ?  And  will  you  dare  to 
aslert  you  arc  not  tffe  Defamers  ?  You  well  know  you  are ;  you  are 
paid  fdt  it;  you  are  at  this  moment  receiving  the  prite  of  your  IVicked* 
^fjess.  It  was  said  in  that  mo«5t  Ai^roganty  Illiberal^  and  Bombastical  Pam- 
phlet, the  Address  to  the  Public,  that  the  Fnllarton  party  had  employed 
arery  Dirty  Engine  to  corrupt  the  public  mind.  Talk  of  Dirty  IVorkSy 
•and  Dirty  Engines*,  what  are  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Sullivan  now  doing  to 
corr tf/?^  the  public  mind  against  him  ?  If  the  proof  be  wanting)  look  at 
yoor  own  late  Numbers.  Pro  -  Pudore,  pro  Abstinentia,  pro  A'irtute, 
Andacta  largiiio,  Avaritia  vigebant.  As  to  the  letter  under  the  feigned 
signature  of  Valerius  Public^la,  as  well  as  thit^written  by  the  Officer 
in  Winter  Quarters,  their  style  and  composr(ioXevincc  beyond  a  doubt 
their  author. 

The  ^me  weakness  of  argttment,  the  same  inflated  turgid  style,  the 
ira.  ct.  vol;  xxyi.  'X  •  -         lame 
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same  frothy  rani,  the  same  passionate  and  feeble  declamationf,  the  %taM 
perrersion  of  truth,  and  the  same  spirit  of  rancour  and  Inveteracy  of  hearty 
characterize  and  demonstrate  the  second  ao0  third  edition  of  malice.    But 
see  the  shifts  to  which  Tenomous  hatred  and  malignant  rage  are  reduced. 
They  must  make  a  retrospection  of  24  j/ears  to  find  a  subject,  which  ercn 
sharp  sighted  malevolence  can  pervert  so  as  to  cause  even  a  suspicion  to 
fall  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Sullivan.     But  the  letter  is  too  impotent  to 
i;iTe  a  moment's  uneasiness.  ^  Nay,  it  will  be  of  Service  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
since  it*will  show  to  the  world  the  disposition  of  his  enemies.   I^t  any  one 
but  read  that  passage  in  the  upright  and  ingenuous  Valerius's  letter,  in 
which  he  introduces  an  extract  from  the  character  which  my  Lord 
McCartney  has  given  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  the  application  of>Valeriufl, 
and  then  let  him  ask  his  own  conscience,  if  any  thing  such  a  wan  says, 
Man  or  ought  to  obtain  an  instants  belief?    Surely  it  is  not  uncharitable 
tb  suppose,  of  a  man  capable  of  such  rancour,  Uuic  ab  adolcscentia  bella 
intestina,  cades,  rapinae,  discordia  civilis  grata  fuere ;  for  he  who  will . 
not  hesitate  so  to  argue  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  may  be 
suspected  of  any  thing.     But  the  source  of  greatest  disquietude  to  Vale- 
rius, is  the  affidavit  which.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made,  in  contradiction  to 
that  of  Dr.  Lynch.     Mr.  Sullivan's  oath  is  however  not  to  be  believed. 
One  of  the  two  must  have  perjured  himself,  and  that  must  be  Mr.  Sulll* 
Tan.     Why,  forsooth  ?  Because  Mr.  Sullivan  had  more  to  gain  by  per- 
jury than  Dr.  Lynch.     So  says  Valerius,  and  he  hopes,  and  perhaps 
thinks^  the  world  uili  believe  him.     But  I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  the 
world  another  story.     I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
folly  and  futility  of  the  argument,  that  he  who  has  the  most  to  lose  must 
be  the  j[>erjurer ;  it  would  be  both  a  waste  of  time  and  of  words  to  en- 
deavour to  controvert  it,  it  stands  self*refuted.     It  was,  however,  and 
is,  neo»sary  for  Valerius  and  his  partizans,  that  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan shouid  not  be  believed,  and  for  this  simple  reason :  Because  ike 
whole  fabric  of  calumny  having  been  erected  on  the  basis  ofDr*  Lynches 
affidavit,  if  thai  be  destroyed,  the   whole  superstructure  must  inevita* 
blyfall  to  the  ground,  and  the  fabricators  must  appear  to  the  worid  In 
all  their  real  deformity.     Destroy  that,  and  the  bubble  bursts  ;  the  eyes 
of  mankind  are  opened,  and  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  accusers  be- 
come conspicuous  before  the  face  of  day.     Self^preservfation,  therefore, 
now  irrges  them  to  exert  all  their  powers  to  undermine  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  affidavit,  and  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
fte  means  they  employ.'  .Dr.  Lynch,  too,  it  seems,  according  to  Valeri- 
us,  could  have  no  motive  for  perjury.     The  spirit  oi  party,  we  must 
unconditionally  suppose,  has  no  injluendk  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  we  have  in 
this  country  seen  it  act  with  no  common  power.     'Twill  sometimes  go 
great  lengths.     'Twill  go  so  far  as  to  ruin  an  innocent  man,  if  it  eattj 
and  that  is  as  much  as  it  can  be  expected  to  do,  since  it  is  the  extremity 
of  sin.    Let  us  admit,  however,  to  pkase  the  impartial  Valerius,  that 
the  mere  spirit  of  party  had,  in  thh  instance,  no  effect,  and  then  let  us  see 
if  any  other  motive  or  motives  can  be  discovered.  Dr.  Lynch  was,  and  is,  a 
speculative  adventurer  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.     Friends  are  necessarj 
to  a  medical  man.    They  must  be  procured.    General  l^cton's  friends 
were,  and  I  believe  are  still,  either  in  the  absolute  possession  of  powcr^ 
•r  have  the  greatest  share  of  influence  in  that  island.    In  the  mind  of  a 

good 
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^odd  matt  tk^c  i^eiild  hare  no  power;  tre  know  not,  however^  how  they 
taay  affect  that  of  a  man  of  a  different  descriptionf.  *  If  Valerius  is  angry 
with  this,  let  him  turn  to  his  own  letter.  Uc  wiU  there  find  the  precef 
dent.  Qui  altorum  accusat  probri,  &c.  fiat  the;  fact  is,  that  the  unprejudiced^ 
impartial,  unimpassioned,  honest  Valerius  and  his  coadjuton  are  in 
despair;  they  aris  drilren  to  an  extremity ;  for  since  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
made  his  affidavit*  no  man  of  any  principle  or  iniegtH^  has  etitertaine4 
any  doubt,  or  had  any  difficulty  wfto  to  bclieve»  Kvery  really  ho* 
nest  man  bdierei  in  hit  heart  that  ^u  SuUifan  is  entirely  innocent 

,  of  the  ignoble  conduct*  his  enemies  wish  .to  attribute  to  him*  The  nation 
feels  satisfied,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  of  Mr.  Sullivan^ s  disposition 
and  character  could  deliberately  come  forward  toforiv^ar  himseif.  ^^ 
this  Valerius  and  his  cpUeagues  seem  perfectly  aaare  ;  now,  therefore,  that 
high  reputation  and  character^  which  has  stampt  his  affidavit  with  convict 
Hon  J  must,  if  possible,  be  impeached ;  his.  fair  and  honest  fame  must  be  u»» 
dermined.  The  word  is  given,  the  blood  hounds  are  let  loose,  the  search 
is  begun,  and  etery  year,  every  day,  erery  circumstanco  of  his  life.  Is 
traced  back,  and  every  speck  within  the  orb  of  the  sun  of  his  reputation 
is  displayed  to  the  world,  with  all  the  magnifying  powers  of  mssrepre* 
eentation^  malevolencey  and  untruth,  1  will  do  Valerius  and  his  myrmi* 
4ons  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  hate  bestowed  very  considerable  labour 
to  vilify  the  character  of  Mr*  Sullivan ;  but  unluckily  for  them  the  labour 
is  in  vaini  The  disposition  to  mischief  is  equally  good^  but  the  powers 
are  insufficient ;  and  their  virulent  iatemperance  only  proves  the  malevo^ 
lence  of  their  own  hearts.  'Tis  they  who  will  suffer^  and  do  suffer^  not 
i&x,  Sullivan*     As  to  Valerius^himseU,  the  motives  of  his  actions  are  too 

,  Jipparent,  to  blind  simplicity  or  even  credulity  itself.  The  dispassionate 
And  impartial  see  this,  the  shameless  iniquity  of  his  conduct,  and  he  has 
hb  reward,  he  is  despised  and  abhorred.  The  viper  has  hissed,  but  his 
jiestiferous  breath  is  innoxious  except  to  itself.  In  the  fertility  of  rancor* 
oushatredy  Valeriussays,hedidnotexpeQtto fmd any  very jrr^o^  integrity^ 
allied  to^Mr.  Fnllarton.  How,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  the  world 
was  disposed  to  say,  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narretur  ?  Valerius 
\irUl,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  this  ;  still  I  can  promise  him  there  is  muck 
truth  in  the  insinuation.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  characters  of 
the  accused  and  the  accuser.  The  one  known  to  the  world,  as  haying 
spent  hb  whole  life^  and  that  not  a  short  one>in  the  honest  and  faithful 
discharge  of  high  public  duties.  The  other,  known  merely  bs  pursuing 
the  creditable  employment  of  an  insidious  libeller.  Most  reputable  chum 
racier !  Will  the  comparison  holcl  ?  As  well  as  I  to  Hercules.  'Tis 
llyperion  to  a  Satyr.  I  am,  however,  wandering ;  my  business  is  not 
here  with  Valerius.  He  says  he  hit^ accumulated  v^nom  in  store.  Be  it 
MO.  He  cannot  hope  or  suppose,  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  pass  with  tut* 
punity,  *  I  can  tell  him  the  thunder  is  even  now  rumbling  over  his  head, 
and  the  lightning  may  burst  forth,  when  he  least  expects  it,  from  an  un* 
known  and  unsuspected  quarter.  He  has  himse{f  collected  the  storm;  he 
must)  therefore,  stand  its  conMquences*  I£e  has  shown  no  nwrcy,  and 
he  can  e.tpect  none.  Hie  mihi  quisquam  mansuetudinem  et  miserecbrdi-  " 
am  nominat  ?  "  But  this  is*  mere  talking.  One  word,  however^  to  the 
officer  in  winter  quacters,  and  I  have  done  with  this  gang.  He  says,  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sullivan  b  the  constant  subject  of  his  conversation. 

X  2  *        .  Iwbh 
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I  wish  U  may  be  my  fate  to  hear  him  ;  I  promise  him  its  durationilhall 
Bot  be  long,  T  shall  now  iAemy  Heave  for  the  present  of  Valeriuf  aod 
his  honourable  compainons:  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  yon^ 
Mr  Editor.  Yonr  impartiality  and  integrity  will  no  doubt  induce  you 
to  withhold  this  letter  from  publication.     I  expect  as  much  :  however, 

.  whether  you  do,  or  do,  not  publish  it,  a  main  object  of  mine  wiU  be  ob* 
talned.  Should  it  appear^  it  tnli  most  probably  make  its  entry  well  dished 
up,  with  empty  fustian,  and  inflated  phraseo/ogy^  abundance  of  words, 
but  scarcity  of  sen^e.  As  to  what  you  may  say,  1  care  not;  you  are 
beneath  my  notice;  you  are  hired  to  write,  and  must  earn  your,  wages* 
But  remember,  Mr.  Editor,  the  hand  which  now  strikes  you,  ^sa  reflect 
the  blow  ;  and  rest  assured  it  will  lash  you  heartily  if  you  recur  to  yonr 

,  dirtjf  work.  As  to  what  the  leaders  of  maletolence  maythink  proper  to 
fifty,  they  may  depend  uj/On  it,  that  whatever  silence  viay  exist  at  the 
moment,  their  remarks  will  not  be  forgotten^  ihe^  will  he -repaid  with 
interest,  -  But  1  am  tired  with  the  miserable  prospect  of  maligoity,  and 
will  ilhimtnate  the  gloom  with  the  rays  of  honour  and  truth.  It  is  an 
extract  fro.n  the  elegant  and  learned  author  of  the  Pur«ui^of  Literature; 
n  man  of  somewhat  greater  ability  and  judgment  than  >  Valerius ;  and 
ronfains  a  just  and  concise  character  of  Mr.  Sultivan. '  ''  If  this  were  the 
plare,''  says  he,  ^^  and  if  India  were  the  themei)  I  might  make  honour^ 
able  menfion  of  the  tioorks  and  excellence  of  Jvhn  SuUivan^  Esq.^*  I 
shall  now.  conclude  this  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  with  hoping  that  that  Chris* 
tiaiiity  which  you  profess  to  believe  in,  may  teach  yoiu  to  bear  this  de^ 
irerr^r/ .chastisement  with  patience  and  humility,  and  that  yen  will  nat,  by 
your  folly,  merit  a  repetition  of  it*.     So  for  the  present  adieu. 

.  PttiKCURSOR. 

P.  S.  As  Valerius  and  his  friends  will,  no  doubt,  accuse  Mr.  Sullivaa 
of  having  instigated  the  writing  of  this  letter,  I  here  declare,  that  Mr* 
JSulliva^^as  not  the  most  distant  knowledge,  that  such  a  letter  is  in  agi« 
tation ;  neither  has  he  the  slightest  siispicioa.who  is  its  author. 

True  to  our  principle  of^Audi  alteram  partem — we  should  have  in« 
serted  the  preceding  letter  without  a  comincnt^  had  it  not  contained  a 
most  infamous  falsehood.  There  are  some  men  so  radically  base  them, 
selves,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  actuated  by  any  good  or  honourable 
D)otive,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  integri* 
iy  in  the  breast  of  another.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  is,  that  this  scurrilput 
writer  accuses-  us  of  being  hired  to  admit  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sailivan,  To  the  man.  who  can  make  such  an  assertion  we  will  only 
^condescend  to  say,  nieniiris  impudenlissimc.  Leaving  to  Falerius  him* 
^elf  the  defence  of  his  own  writing,  and. of  his  own  conduct,  and  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  tlie  simple  expression  of  our  sovereign  contempt 
Sot  the  opinion,  the  censure^  the  invectives,  or  the  slander  of  Prcecursorj 
despi^ng  his  threats,  .and  remuiding  him,  th^t  Veritas  odium  parity  we 

*»■     I  ■  ■■II      '  ,.  • ..I.       M    I     Jl»     .     —  I  ..  I     I     1^  II      I.        ■       I  ..  ■ 

,^  ♦  Wc  have  omitted  the  Greek  quotation^,  merely  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them ;  leaving  to  Praecursor  the  whole  advantage  of  thb 
confession  ;  whence  he  will,  no  doubt,  deduce  our  lore  of  money,  and 
so  wpnderfully  strengthen  his  proofs  of  out  corruption^  Editor. 

take 
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,  take  leave  of  bim  with  Tm  awtt  admonitipn,'  Qui  tdterum  aecusat  probri 
9€ipsum  infiulpat. 

SCHISM  Am>  SCHISMATICS. 

XO   Tfl£   MOST    REV.    JHZ   ARCHBISHOP   OF    CAMTBRBVRT. 
MAT  IT  PLEASE  TOuA  GRACE  ! 

In  Page  89  of  the  Aati-Jacobia  Ke?iew,  for  January  last,  I  observed, 
that  the  attention  of  your  Grace  has  been  already  called  to j^chUm  aim 
schismatics.  With  the  inj;enJoii&  author  of  ^^  Hiuts  for  the  Security  of 
the  Established  Church,"  (which  were  addressed  to  your  Grace,)  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  liccusing  of  religious  teachers  and  preachers  re- 
quired some  regulation.  I  am  by  no  means,  my  Lord,  so  rigid  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  Nopo^  n.>Auq^  in  matters  ofreligion,  as  to  exclude  liberty  of 
conscieuce.  But,  has  not  this  liberty,  under  ih^  cloak  of  toleration, 
swohi  into  liccntioiisness  ?  Are  there  not  swarms  of  preachers,  armed  in 
the  panoply  of  heresy  and  schism,  who  issue  forth  the  avowed  enemies  of 
'^  this  our  Sion  ?"  Do  they  not  bellow  forth  their  fanatical  harangues", 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  even  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  church?  As  the  author  of  the  ".  Hints,*'  &c.  judiciously  ob- 
serves, the  preacher  no  longer  grows  out  of.  the  congregation^  but  gene* 
rally  starts  up  an  insulated  individual^  or  else  is  sent  forth  by  what  is 
called  the  ^^  Dissenting  Interest,"  io  draw  to  himself,  or  to  his  party^ 
a. congregation  from  the  bosom  of  some  Parish,  which,  before  his  appear*  . 
ance,  was,  as  to  religion,  in  unity  in  itself.  No  sooner  is  this  accum- 
pUshed,  than  he  blazons  forth  his  exploits  as  the  Nluroinator  of  dark  vil. 
lages  where  one  ray  of  the  Gospel  had  never  shone,-  Then  do  his  col. 
leagues  in  this  charitable  tcork  trumpet  his  praises  through  the  whol^ 
fraternity ;  his  labours  arc  ranked  with  those  of  the  primitive  Apostles ; 
he  is  represented  as  bursting  all  the  tics  and  endearments  of  domestic  life; 
as  scorning  alike  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  ^he  ferocity  ol'  uf\c;ivilized 
*  Barbarians,  in  order  to  carry  th%  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  prea^^h  the  Gos.^ 
pel  to  the  untutored  savage,  whose  ears  were  never  before  greeted  with 
the  welcome  sound  of  the  Gospel.  But  strip  off  this  hyperboUc.dress^ 
measure  him  and  his  labours  by  the  standard  of  tf  uth,  and  he  will  be  found 
to  be,  in  general,  some  illiterate  mechanic,  whose  impudence  or  fanatic 
cism,  or  both,  have  rendered  him  a  fit  instrum.ent  in  the  hands  of  design* 
ing  men^for  sowing  religious  dissentions  in  some  Parish,  ^nd  establishing 
a  Methodist  Meeting  in  a  country  village,  where  one  never,  before 
existed. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  men,  and 
those  high  in  the  church,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  the  ordinary  tract  of  duty,  and  that  the  Lord  will  not 
fail  to  protect  that  church  which  he  hn^  planted.  But,  let  your  Grace 
cast  an  ey?  at  the  situation  of  the  church  at  this  present  moment,  not 
only  surrounded  by  enemies  of  various  descriptions,  but  harbouring  in 
its  very  bosom  a  deadly  foe ;  and  see  if  these  extraordinary  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty  do  not  require  extraordinary  exertions  ?  Is  not  .every 
circumstance  of  life  a  st^te  of  trial,  to  which  both  individual's  and  socie- 
ties must  adapt  their  conduct?     Ilas  not  our  Blessed  Lord  himsiclf  told 

-  us,  - 
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U89  that  <^  while  men  slept  an  enemy  canne,  and  soWed  tares  amobg  At 
wheat?"  Does  not  God,  since  the  cessation  of  mi  raeles  more  particularlvy 
make  human  powers  the  means  both  of  raising  and  depressing  the  church  ? 
My  Lord,  as  a  Chri8ti4n,  I  hare  heartfelt  Joy  in  the  belief  that  the  gates 
of  Hell  will  not  ultimat^ely  prevail  against  the  Church  :  but  that  they  may 
do  it  partially  and  for  a  season,  both  Scripture  and  the  History  of  the 
Chnrch  warrant  us  in  believing.  I  need  not,  on  your  Grace's  account) 
i^df  ert  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  The  Church  of  I^aodicca  was  dis« 
oardcd  in  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation  for  being  ''  neither  hot  nor 
cold.*'  ^<  These  diings  s^th  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Thyatira,  write,  I  J^now  thy  works  and  charity,  and  service, 
and  faith,  and  thy  patience,"  &c.  ^^  notwithstanding,  1  have  a  few  things 
against  thee,  because  thou  sufTerest  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess,  (0  (each  andfo  seduce  my  seticants,^*  I  beseech  your 
Grace,  I  beseech  all  ^ho  are  concerned  iir  the  welfare  of  Sion,  let  us  not, 
through  supineness,  be  induced  to  slumber  in. senseless  security  ;  let  us  hold 
fast  that  which  we  have,  lest  *'  our  candlestick  be  moved,  out  of  its 
place." 

Should  our  Church  be  destroyed,  the  Sec&ries  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  the  ostensible  instruipents.  Nor  could  they  from  thence  argue  thcii^ 
superior  virtue,  or  the  truth  pf  their  cause.  Many  of  the  sects  ditfer  more 
from  each  other  than  they  do  from  tjie  Established  Church.  Therefore,  as 
truth  is  bnt  one,  the  res^  must  bf  in  error.  Besides,  we  may  learn  both 
from  the  Bible  and  from  profane  history,  ancient  aqd  modern,  that  when  a 
nation,  or  a  community,  is  punished  for  its  sins,  it  is  not  always  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  people  more  virtuoifs  than  they;  frequently  the 
^reverse. 

The  wicked  and  the  designing,  whq,  it  is  to  l)e  feared,  ever  form  the 
majority,  will  shelter  themselves  under  that  sect  which  m^y  l>est  suit  their 
convenience.  The  truly  pious,  of  every  deponiination,  pannot,  however, 
feel  aggrieved  at  any  steps  which  the  Church  may  take  to  prevent,  defeat, 
or  remedy  the  effects  produced  by  the  machinations  of  its'enemics  ;  more 
especially^  if,  in  the  regulations  it  m?y  be  necessary  to  adopt,  dissenting 
teachers  be  subjected  to  no  severer  laws  th^p  what  are  imposed  upon  the* 
Tegular  Clergy.  To  prove  that  enemies  to  the  Kstablishment  do  really 
,  ^xist,  the  language  qf  that  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Schism,  Dr.  Priestley  him'^ 
«elf,  would  abundantly  suffice.  Buteverjr  reflecting  individual  may,  from 
bis  own  observations  and  experience^  furnish  to  hjmself  ample  proof. 

Xhe  author  of  the  "  Hints,  &c."  having  already  occupied  a  part  of  the 
ground  I  meant  to  have  taken,  I  have  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  Though  it  i$  highly  necessary  tliat  every  dissentiiig 
society  of  C)iri8tian8  should,  for  conscience  sake,  have  a  teacher  of  their 
own  persuasion  ;  yet  surely  every  cobler  cannot  plead  or  at  least  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  plead  the  same  excuse  of  conscience;  for  demanding  a 
licence  to  preach  what  he  may  call  Gospel,  but  what  is,  in  fact,  little  bet- 
ter than  ^farrago  of  nonsense,  ivi^  speak  of  it  in  the  mildest  terms.  Surely, 
then,  my  Lord,  the  congregation  should  petition  for  the  licence,  and  not 
the  individual  for  iiimself :  ^^  and  he  should  be  licensed  to,  and  confined  to, 
iiisown  appropris^te  registered  place  qf  worship."  Some  such  regulation 
-^ould  of  itself  worlt  wonders ;  more  especially  if  a  scheme  of  the  religious 
genets  ^f  the  society  petitioning  for  ^  teacher  lifero  to  be  exhibited  for  ag^i^ 

prob^tio^^ 
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prolKttion,  to  persons  appointed  to  inspect  them  (to  lajmen  certainlj) 
together j  and  with  ample  testimonials  of  the  moral  character  of  th« 
preacher.  But  it  ho  shall  bring  forward  a  motion  for  regulating  these 
things?  Should  such  a  circumstance  ever  take  place,  the  zeaio  us  friends  vf 
humanity  tn  the  House  of  Commons  wili^  my  Lord,  be  the  foremost  to 
give  It  a  decided  negatire.  / 

Eirery  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  obliged  to  deliTcr  in  testimonials  of 
character,  and  also  to  be  provided  with  a  cure,  before  he  can  be  prdained 
by  the  Bishop.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  decide  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  fh^  spirit  of  our  constitution  to  oulige  the  society  petitioning  for  a 
preacher  to  allow  him  a  certain  sum ;  or,  at  least,  to  authorize  the  teacher 
to  demand  it,  if  he  think  proper.  But  it  is  presumption  in  me  tQ  point  out  . 
laws,  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  kingdom  better  qualified  for  the  task^ 
would  they  exert  their  abilities.  Ail  that  I  mean  is,  to  lift  up  my  warning 
Toice,  weak  though  it  be,  to  rouze  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  to  united 
exertions  in  its  defence ;  to  imitate,  in  their  zeal  and  perseverance  atleast^ 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Catholic  emancipation^ 
ice. ;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  our  object,  until  we  have  placed  the, 
Church  in  a  state  of  security.  We  are  told  that  ours  is  the  Church  ^^  b7 
law  established."  But  when  we  consider  the  present  situation  of  that 
Charch  ;  when  we  consider  what  numbers  are  every  year  licensed  by  that 
law,  who,  from  a  fatal  mistake  somewhere,  use  that  licence  as  a  protection 
iot  carrying  on  almost  open  hostilities  against  the  Church  ;  when  we  con- 
eider  that  its  Ministers,  who  have,  during  the  whole  of  this  tremendous 
contention  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  behaved  with  the  most  un- 
shaken fidelity-«-have  used  their  influence,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  Church,  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the  laws— -have 
not  only  (to  a  man,  I  might  almost  say,)  preached  loyalty,  but,  wher^ 
they  have  been  permitted,  taken  the  tield  with  their  brave  countrymen  ; 
,  —when,  my  Lord,  we  consider,  that  although  money  can  be  found  for  the 
advancement  of  i^opery,  no  signal,  though  costless^  mark  of  public  appro* 
Imtion  has-been  bestowed  upon  this  praise-worthy  body  of  men  ;  majr  we 
not  conclude  that  the  law  in  some  measure  ceases  to  be  the  nursing  Father 
of  the  Church  ! ! !  That  what  I  have  here  advanced  is  but  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  what  may  have  been  frequently  laid  before  the  public,  your  Grace 
cannot  be  more  sensible  than  I  myself  am.  But  the  safety  of  the  Establish* 
Blent  is  a  subjeet  on  which  the  public  mind  should  not  be  suffered  to  cool.  ' 
The  -object  should  be  perpetually  held  before  their  eyes  until  it  be  at« 
tained.  That  these  attempts  may  induce  abler  heads,  though  not.soundei^ 
Marts,  to'Step  forward  in  this  great  cause,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant,^ 
r  '    41^  near  Wolverhampton,  Frepekic  Dk  Coubcet, 

REMARKS  Of4  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  IN  SOMER»S 
I  TOWN  FOR  THIS  fiDUCATlON  OF  PROTESTANT   CHIL. 
DREN.  •         ^ 

IT'  was'My  intention,  some  timis'slnce,  to  address  you  on  the  subject' 

ef  the  pfesedt  letter;  but  I  waitecf  ittitil  1  should  be  put  in  possession  of 

thbfee^  facts,  i^hich  being  now  bef^rd'^e,  render  silence  hot  onfy  unn^es.' 

nWj  but  criminal.  ^  In  this  MvirWto,  Sir,  th^re  is  a  pOjfj^sh  semfniiry 

1  V  established. 
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^stablished^Jn  whk^Hie.Childr^ofProUstmit  Par^s  areethtcai^dfrte^ 
Expense,  and  regularly  attend  public  worship !  The  number  of  cliildren, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant^  already  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred.  And 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  this  School  forms  the  connnon  theme 
of  the  sensible  and  well  informed  inhabitants,  yet  no  person  amongst  ui 
bas  hitherto  had  sufficient  resolution  to  oppose  it.  The  magistratea,,  ( 
undei  stand,  hav&Ueen  apprized  of  it — ;thc  ClQrgy  of  the  tlstabliahroeHt  have 
been  apprised  of  it;  but  still  this  nuisance,  this  impudent  violation  of  the 
law,  is  suffered  to  stare  us  in  the  face — is  perm  ittedto  stink  under  our  very 
noses ;  and  created  too  by  those  very  persons,  whom  gratitrde  and  ho* 
nour  toward  a  protecting  people<,  should  at  least  hare  enjoined  them  to 
respect  the  laws  of  that  people.  As  some  of  the  e^cpurage^s  of  this  semi- 
nary may,  perhaps,  be  ignorant  of  the  Law  of  England  on  the  subject,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  selev-ting  for  their  information  a  few  of  its  wi«e  proTi» 
sions,  by  which  they  will  be  enablt^d  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  my  a^ 
sertion,  that  this  Popish  School  is  a  daring. and  ilagrant  violation  of  thi| 
Law  of  this  Country. 

JBy  the  ol  Geo.  3,  c.  32,  whic^i  has  been  denominated  by,  %  modeni 
legal  writer,  **  the  toleration  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  the  adherenti 
to  the  See  of  Rome  in  this  Country,  it  is  true,  were  relieved  from  a  niun* 
ber  of  legal  disabilities,  under  which  they  laboured  previous  to  thepass* 
ing  of  that  Statute  :  but  at  the  same  time  be  it  remembered,  that  clausef 
of  exemption  are  introduced  into  this  very  act,  against. ev^ry  Roman  Qt* 
tholic  Schoolmaster y  iiho  shall  receive  into  his  School  the  chilli  of  of^ 
Protestant  Father*  The  same  Statute  further  provides^  that  np.  rcjigiouf 
order  is  to  be  established  ;  aud  every  endowment  of  a  School  or  Coll^ 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  still  be  supar.stitious  and  unlawfuL  £efore 
the  passing  of  the  31st  Geo.  3,  the  punishment  inflicted  for  these  offencei 
was  extremely  severe;  consequently,  as  they  are  still  considered  in  the 
same  light,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  too,  the  whole  force  of  the  old  pe- 
nalty, no  less,  1  believe,  than  that  of  a  Praemunire,  still  attaches  upon 
those  Roman  Catholic  Schoolmasters  M'ho  may  be  guilty  of  receiving  int# 
their  Schools  the  children  of  Protestant  parents.  The  parents  themseliei 
ar^  also  liable  to  severe  punishment.  So  much  for  the  law  of  EDgkad* 
Upon  the  necessity  of  that  law,  I  have  only  briefly  to  remark^  that  wjr 
relaxation  of  it,  more  especially  at  th^  present  moment,  when  the  shoQii 
of  Popery  are  budding  forth  in  every  direction,  will  be  a  virtual  enqoifa 
ragement  to  the  growtlf  of  a  religion  at  deadly  enmity  with  thq  Establish^ 
iaent  of  the  Church  o(j]bIngbnd.  -^'^  •    . 

I  trusti  Mjr.  Kditor, '^^lat  these  few  hints  will  produce  the4esiredrf«i 
feet  of  warning  the  prij^clpals  and  encquj^age^sof  the  Roman  CathoUc 
School  in  Sonier's  Town'^  for  the  cilucMioii  of  Protestant  ChildrctfyJiols^ 
a  perseverance  in  their  illegal  and  dangerous  conduct:  a  conduct  vrhich^ 
4s  1  have  »lrrady.  stated^  ist  coixifrary  to  thq  lavr  of  t^  yeMj*f(ttj^ 
wiiojjn-  tht>hj>ur  o(  reyo\utioi^ry  into{crance^  toljerqted  il^fi^yffiiBiJk^vi 
an  asyTnmVgave  fliem  br^d  t  .  .  ■  »^i 

If,  Sir,  these  cautionary  hints,  and  as  such  only  the^^af^m?^!^^  do  not 
produce  the  elf^tv  which  1  most  .M.niff|rfl^*bo.p.e  they  ^jll  4pti;i  I^rpo^c  , 
&pec.dlly  rcsuming^tbe  sul\icctatcons[Hp^(^  j.ei^g^j  and  ^h41».  to.  the  bell 
of  n^.A^jili^lf;^^  iP9)ntou.t  the  dange^'^^iif^gfy^uences  nfhi^h  will  cortaift)^' 

^isW^H^^fl  -feynW.t^^^y  alarming  ln$ww4»  iingland  qfPoj^  QqM^ 

.....  and 


and  Fdpisli  Semittariefl,  especially-Papish  Seminaries  for  tbe  education  of' 
9ro4esiunt  Chiidren* 

Your  qaost  tfbedient  SerTaDt, 
S&mer's  T&wfiy  March. 9y  1807.  JUVENIS. 


ON  EARL  PERCY'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  EMAI^CIPATINO 
SLAVES^  IN  EMBRirO. 

Redeunt  Saturnia  Regrm, 

I  UE^D  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  notice  gi?en  bj  Earl  Pescj  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  intcaded  shortly  to  brin^  /orward  a 
i^oltOQ)  for  enfranchising  all  the  children  of  the  Slaves  in  our  West  India 
cplonies,  that  should  be  born  after  a  certsCin  period ;  and  eannot  bukt  coq«. 
giratulate  my  country  .on  the  high  expectations  which  she  may  confidently 
foni,  from  the  rising  talents  of  this  promising  young  nobleman^  who 
evinces  so  early  and  so  ardent  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Freedom. 
My  enthusiastic  imagination  already  carries  me  forward  to  the  blissfnl 
aera,  when  the  golden  age  shall  again  return,  and  bless  those  distant  re- 
gykms  ;  when  tbe  groaning  noise  of  the  sugar-mill  shall  be  heard  no  more  ; 
-wliftn'Uiehee  shall  rust  in  disuse ;  'when  the  jocund  sound  of  ih^  tambour« 
avd  the  chorus  of  the  joyous  dancing  train,  shall  fill  tbe  air;  when  the 
nunies.  shall  no  linger  stagger  under  their  burthens  of  canes,  bat.raage  at 
am  bi  their  naliTe  pastures  ;  when  the  cattle  shaU  neither  be  subjected  t» 
tlfeey^ke  by  the  tyranny  of  man,  nor  emasculated  by  his  cr.utity,  but 
e9|oy  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  propagate  their  species  in  nnrestrainedt 
Itoence ;  when  laieasure  shall  succeed  to  labour  with  every  created  beiog^^ 
aad> 'liberty  and  equality  diffuse  their  blessings;  or  if  malnrer  counvelr 
should  induce  the  happy  natives  to  prefer  the  regal  to  Ihe  <epublicaiit 
fom  of  gOTernment)  tiieir  happiness  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  spBMi 
hek>Ted  chieftain,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  sha^TtTal  thatenjoyedi 
b^f  the  subjects  of  the,  Emperors  fifessaUnes  .or  ChrisUf^,  |n  the  peaceable 
and  enriable  empire  of  Hay ti. 

Some  trifiing  objections  to  the  happy  change  which  his  Loiidship  can* 
templates,  hare  indeed  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind ;  which  C  shaft 
mention,  only  to  obviate.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  West  India 
Pkatcffs,  that  iaficencedby  a  sordid  and  base  sptiit,  a  calculation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  they  prefer  buying  Slaves  to  rearing  them*; 
u  Ihls'be  true;  fhey  muftt  find  it  theaper.to  purchase  a  full  growri  Neg^ro 
fit  fotf  work,  than  to  maintain  a  cMldtill  it  is  of  an  age  t<»  be  useful.  The 
Talne  of  a  new  Negro  is  about  SO).:  We  may  therefore  estimate  the  «i«; 
pease  of  bringing  up  a  child  at  lOOL  Now,  I  wo«ld  h9%  lea^e  ta  ask 
biaidocdship^  whether  *he  thinks  that  it  would  much  encoarage  popular* 
tpm^'  to  impose  so  heavy  a  tax  on  thi*  Planter  fof  each  child  re^ed  on. 
laim  eaMrp  f Ar  such  %tro«ikl  be  the  effect  of  requiring  him.to,briog  it  up^; 
ii  tt  is'jta  ha  eoAraiiehised  afterwards  ?  If  they  are  such  an  avaricioaa 
mad  crnel-set  of  men  las  they  have  been  represented^  I  fear  thatmider 
'tbisi^ystem  few  oc  ho; children  wonid be  brought  ops  to*  reap  the  beuefii 
«f  hia'Londship't'bfinev^leat  projtot;  but.  for  this  diffic^ty  I  fiaTa^prof 
Yadad-^.temei^^i.  :  \  -i:  .  ..  h!..;! 

.;;  N       Qur 
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Oar  West  India  colonies  contain  a  popnlation'of^ibont  460^0()(!)  SlaTii, 
A  generation  of  mankind  is  changed  in  about  the  time  that  is  requisite 
ia  bring  the  sexes  to  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  that  genial  climale 
16  hot  more  than  fourteen  years.  If  then,  in  order  to  secure  the  accon* 
plishment  of  this  pious  TFork,  ^e  pay  the  Planters  for  bringing  up 
the  whole  of  the  next  generation,  it  will  only  cost  as  45  Millions:  tad 
if  these  sops  and  daughters  of  freedom  should  then  like  better  to  play 
than  to  work,  and  by  refusing  to  cultivate  the  estate;  of  their  former 
masters  for  hire,  render  their  lands  and  buildings  useless,  it  will  only 
cost  ufi  about  as  much  more,  to  indemnify  the  Planters  for  this  loss  too, 
and  thus  we  shall  do  away  every  possible  objection  on  their  part,  to 
our  establishing  the  great  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  on  aa  <{ver. 
lasting  foundation. 

But  the  advantages  of  this  plan  will  not  eiid  here.  Virtue  is  ever 
its  own  reward ;  and  in  giving  the  blessings  of  Freedom  to  the  Negroes, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  avert  a  great  impending  national  calamity  from 
ourselves.  Another  young  nobleman  of  very  high  promise.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  with  that  provident  insight  into  futurity,  which  characterises  tiie 
great  Statesman,  has  lately  warned  us  of  the  danger  to  which  we  shall  short- 
ly  be  exposed,  ftom  a  too  sudden  extinction  of  the  national  debt ;  aa  evil, 
which  his  Lordship  says,  is  almost  as  much  to  be^eprecated  as  a  National 
bankruptcy/  I  observe,  that  according  to  his  Lordship's  admirable  new 
^stem  of  finance,  the  present  National  Debt  is  ta  be  paid  off  in  twenty 
yeart^;  and  that  every  New  Loan  is  to  redeem  itself  within  fourteen 
years.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  blessed  with  a  continnation  of  the« 
present  war  to  an  indefinite  period,  or  can  find  out  some  other  mode  of 
increasing  the  public  expenditure,  we  shall  inevitably  be  ruined  by  oir 
own  riches ;  or,  to  use  his  Lordship's  more  appr4>priate  and  eniphatic> 
worda,  by  the  doatruction  of  an  immense  capital.  Now  it  moat  for*» 
innately  happens,  that  this  mischief  may  be  averted  by  my  plan : 
for  these  40,000  children  will  have  been  brought  up,  and  the  va» 
lue  .of  them  become  payable  to  the  Planters,  juat  about  the  tiase 
whflD  our  old  national  debt  will  nearly  be  liquidated,  and  when  our  new 
loans  will  begin  to  extinguish  themselves.  This  demand  for  the  public 
money  will  fal,l  in  just  as  opportunely,  to  prevent  that  dire  calamity. 
Hie  apprehension  of  which  so  fills  his  Lordship's  mind,  as  the  an* 
nnitioa  fall  in  during  the  present  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  to 
prevent,  the  necessity  of  his  imposing  any  additional  taxes  on  «thav 
pvblic.  ^  :  • 

Another  circumstance  to  be  adverted  io^  and  provided  for,  ia  the 
idtuation  of  theao' young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  aftdr  We  shall  have 
brought  them  np  to  freedom  and  independence.  Smollct  has  said, 
and  I  beliere  we  all  feel  the  force  of  the  obsenvation,  that  idlenesa} 
ia  natural  to  man.  If  it  be  so  ia  these  temperate  latitudes,  how^' 
much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the  Toarid  Zone,  beneath  tbc^  acercbi^p 
rays  of  a  tertical  snn,  M^here  the  climate  conaplrea  withi  nature-^  t(»i 
strengthen  this  arersion  to  labour  ?  I  can  voueh^  for  the  cohsequtuMi 
of  emancipation,,  from  a  matter  of  fkct,  which  I^ahall  relate  lor  thtf^ 
information  of  your  r^ers.  After  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  between  throe' 
IMidfour  hundred  teen  were  diseUarged  frqm  the  diffhretat Black  West* 
India  regiments;  and  the  Legislatnrea  of  all  tbe  otlier  iateada  refiiiiDff 
T  O  to 
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to  recognize  them  as  Free  Meo,  they  were  gent  to  Trinidad,  where  n 
small  pension  was  allowed  them,  which  they  received  eVery  two  or  threo 
months  from  the  GoTernor.  They  were  mostly  stout,  able,  young 
men :  bat  as  soon  as  they  thus  became  their  own  Masters,  *  instead  of 
exercising  their  indus^,  and  continuing  their  habits  of  regulikrity,  they 
8unk  into  sloth,  and  plunged  into  debauchery.  While  they  were  ia 
health,  they  would  not  work;  when  they  were  sick,  which  soon  ha^* 
pened,  as  the,  natural  consequotice  of  their  excesses,  they  could  not 
work ;  and  strange,  though  true  it  is,  that  in  that  Colony,  where  la^ 
bour  is  so  dear,  and  prorisions  are  so  dieap,  that  the  industry  of  a 
day  would  maintain  them  a  week,  before  the  expiration  of  a  single  year 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  actually  perished  for  want  This  will 
certainly  be  die  case  with  the  generation  about  to  be  enfranchised,  unless 
the  bounty  of  the  Legislature  either  sends  out  prbrisions  for  their  main* 
tenance  from  this  conntry,  or  appoints  Commissioners  in  the  islands 
to  purchase  stores  for  them  from  America,  and  draw  bills  upon  the 
Treasury  for  the  amount ;  which  expenditure,  will  puts  till  farther  off 
the  eril  day,  so  strongly  apprehended  from  th^  too  rapid  extinotioa 
of  our  national  debt. 

Having  thus  fully  prOTidtHl  for  the  comfort  of  the  negroes,  whose  prior 
claim  to  justice  and  humanity  has  been  universally  admitted  by  our  le« 
gtslature,  I  shall  now  turn.my  attention  homew^^rds^  for  I  cannot  think  that 
Karl  Percy  means  to  stop  short  in  his  noble  career;  no.  Sir,  his  great  sonl 
aspires  tb  emulate  the  fame  of  Lycurgus  and  Gracchus.  He  will  restore 
the  present  artificial  and  unjust  stlnte  of  society  to  its  primitiTC  simplicity 
and  purity :  abolish  that  inequality  of  property,  which  nature  nerer  in** 
tended  should  exist  among  the  human  race ;  make  us  all .  henceforth  eat 
pur  black  broth  together,  i^ke  the  Spartans  of  old  in  the  proude&t  days  of 
their  glory ;  and  lire  as  brethren  having  all  things  in  common.  The 
moment  that  his  Lordship  has  carried  hb  motion,  for  the  emancipation  ot 
the  future  race  of  negroes  in  the  \yest  Indies,  'and  has  made  the  Slaves  as 
happy  as  their  Masters,  he  will  extend  the  blessings  of  his  system  to  ail 
around  him,  and  declare  that  the  estates  of  the  noble  house  of  Percy,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  present  leases,  shall'  be  equally  divided  among  tba 
labourers  by  whom  they  now  are  cultivated.  The  rest  of  our  nobility, 
when  they  see  this  exalted  youth,  like  another  Cincinnatus,  following  his 
own  plough ;  or,  like  another  Fabrieius,  boiling  his  own  turnips ;  or,  liko 
another  IXonysius,  preferring  the  useful  honour  of  raising  the  first  cab- 
bages, to  all  the  idle  pageantry  that  rank  could  give  ;  will  be  fired  with 
hJs  glorious  example.  Commoners  will  vie  with  peers,  who  shall  be  fore- 
most in  this  race  of  glory  ;  and  an  Agrarian  law  be  passed  with  as  much 
unanimity  and  acclamation  as  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
The  noble  enthusiasm  will  be  contagious;  the  great  in  every  other  na- 
tion, scorning  to  be  ou(Jone  in  virtue,  wil)  renpunce  those  advantages 
virhich  they  see  that  we  despise  :  justice  and  humanity,  liberty  and  equality, 
will  reign  with  universal  sway  ;  every  man  will  sit  under  the  shade  of  his 
own  ^ine,  and  of  his  own  fig-tree,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  The  millennium,  so  long  expected,  wiU  then  surely  be  at  hand. 
£ach  of  us  shall  en^oy  a  thousand  years,  on  earth,  in  peace,  innocence, 
^nd  love ;  and  thus  be  prepared  by  a  life  of  happipess  here,  for  a  nioro 
perfect  wd  glorious  state  of  happiness  beivafttr;  ^  ^  AHCESILAS. 
'^  PO£TRT, 
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THE  UTI  POSSIDETIS,  AND  STATUS  QUO. 

T£  Ministers  of  Britain's  State 
Form'd  of  all  taie^t^  go«d  and  great, 
^  Like  Grotius  ,Ter«'d  in  treaties, 

What  thoiigh  abroad  ye  marr'd  the  scen^, 
Tell  us  what  ^tis  at  hojne  you  mean 
By  th'  Uti  possidetb  2 

Is  it  that  700  possess  the  store 
Of  merit  that  you  had  before  * 
*     Yon  took  the  public  duty? 
If  thai  be  all  the  pra'rac  you  nant^ 
'lihe  Opposition  Bench  will  grant 
Your  possidetis  uti. 

iBvt  if  we  judge  by  what  is  past. 
Say  how  your  merit's  to  be  ciassi'd, 

Where  wortli's,  where  wisdom's  scat  b 
Made  up  of  8tranp;e  discordant  part^ 
None,  '^  but  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts," 

Can  tell  quid  possidetis. 

Was  patriot  Virtue  erst  your  guide,       ' 
Or  did  ye  list  on  Faction's  side, 
.^  And  plead  her  cause ?*-siteti^r 

Msudstone's  and  Newgate's  Rolls  hare  nan'd 
The  patriot  Whigs  for  whom  ye  claim 'd 
The  uti  possidetis. 

Ufiited  now  in  Friendship's  bands. 
What  Principle  connects  your  haadft? 

Your  Union's  basis  show  : 
Is  it  the  Treasury's  Rosy  Bed  ? 
Or  i»  it— that  ye  ^iew  with  dread 

Your  wretched  Status  quo  ? 

If  on  Finance  you  build  your  fame, 
To  Pittas  account  transfer  your  claim. 

To  him — its  state  dcbetis: 
last  year-^a  woeful  tale  ye  feign 'd 
Of  "  Wasted  funds,  resources  drained, 

A  bankrupt  possidetis." 

Courted  by  Fox  in  language  sweot, 
Conld  fienoTent  r^nse  to  treat  ? 

PolHevess  wtiuld  compel  him  : 
^is  stna^e  thftt  Peace  should  look  69  qoeerly 
o  Qn  men  whd  fratermz'd  so  dearJy 

.At  PajriSimta  Ikaiip. 
.7..../    .  Thougli 
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Though  faTan)r*d  Yarmouth  might  be  coax'd^ 
Fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  hoax'd, 

Maitland  a  Scot  discreet  is : 
From'  such  Negociators  say 
How  could  jour  Basis  slip  away^  ^       \ 

Your  uti  possidetis  ? 
When  Pittas  good  genius  bless'd  the  lAiid> 
No  fond  regard  for  Talleyrand  ' 

Mix'd  with  his  country's  duty  ; 
He — for  his  Sovereign  and  the  Nation 
Kcserv'd  hisliigh  consideration, 
Nor  would  have  left— ^^o  ImplictUion 

Our  possidetis  uti. . 

Allied  to  Pitf  in  early  day, 

Grenville!  the  People  markM  your  way^ 

And  deem'd  you — his  Achates  ; 
With  hiui  your  patriot  ardour  fled. 
But  left  one  Maxim  in  its  steady 

The  uti  possidetis. 

To  yon,  (their  Treasury  Baal,)  now 
Wliigs  ncutraiiz'd  wkh  Tories  bow. 

And  crowd  tb  touch  your  shoe-tye  : 
O'Connor's'  Friends  shall  praise  your  namcj 
And  future  Paines  and  Hardy s  claim 
-   Their  possidetis  uti. 

The  Brissotine  your  hand  shall  kiss,  * 
Spirit  of  Chatham !  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Ye  Pittites  !  quid  ridetis  ? 
Grenyillcs  and  Temples  long  ago       \ 
To  British  Worthies  ga?e  at  Stow 

The  uti  possidetis. 
Grenville !  though  in  your  State  a;rray. 
You  number  Wyndham,  Petty,  Grey, 

Will  none  of  them  pLiy  booty  ? 
These  Whigs  are  difficult  to  tame. 
They  must  oppose,  and  scout  your  claim 

To  th'  possidetis  uti. 
Though  pure  your  heart,  and  clean  your  hands, 
And  high  your  rate  of  liierit  stands, 

Nil  valet  quod  meretis,  ' 

Some  Brewer  in  rude  but  Keens'd  speech^ 
Sans  proof— that  Merit  shall  impeach. 

And  quash  your  possidetis.  « 

Grey,  tutpr'd  long  ih  Pox*s  school, 
By  mild  St.  ViDceot  taughl  t6  r^ 

A  loftier  Port  w4i<  show,  '• 

Haply  your  Cabinet  divide^ 
Nor  deign  to  leave  your  To^yiSide. 

Their  hatf  ;o'  tb'  St^Mwi  qa«.  ^ 


j^lS  :Pxfetrjfi 

Tet  Hotrtck !  if  thou'rt  still  the  ssih^^ 
As  e're  this  alias  grac'd  thy  nftme, 

What  are  thy  merits  ?  tell  'em. 
iSeo-Statesman  thou  aground  y90\iW%i  f»tf|  j 

Xonc^Statesman  thou  art  now  ^  Stay  I 

Hoc  Statu  g^ris  BcUum»  i 

Nurtured  in  Mdlagtida's  lap, 
Imbibing  Poiitics  with  pap, 

Petty  !-i— thy  Worth  we  know  1 
As  Solon  sage  in  earliest  youth, 
A  Tully,  e'er  you  shedYi  tooth, 

This  was  yolir  status  quo* 

What  ai^  y^ur  $tate  acquirements  nowf 
The  nimti^Ie  step,— ^-or  graceful  bow. 

To  di^ncing  nymphs  a  treat  is ; 
Ye  tellers  6f  the  Exchequer's  scor^  I 
Count  on  oke  Petty'taUy  more 

Dum  Petty  possidetis. 

Wyndham !  thy  talents  who  can  class? 
^hall  i  detail  *eoi,  or  en  masse 
.    With  thy  new  levies  rate  'em  ? 

? hough  Fnxkce  kill  off  onr  reteran  force^ 
hy  13ills  pronde  a  second  course 
To  feed  ^ur  Belli-statum. 

Thy  weather  gauge  is  moT'd  by  squalls, 
Witb  Ins  and  Uuls  ascends  and  falls  : 
Now  at  the  dog-star's  heat  'tis ; 
Thy  schemes  in  quick  rotation  twirl'd, 
Would  change  the  poles,  nor  leave  the  worid 
^  Their  uti  possidetis. 

With  Crawford  for  thy  buUy.back, 
What  Windmills  will  ye  next  attack  i 

'WhAt pastry  overthrow? 
Pitt's  quota  men,  and  volunteers, 
Stript  of  their  jackets,  hang  their  ears, 

And  take  their  Status  quo. 

Cadmus  sow'd  serpents'  teeth  of  old, 
Arm'd  men  sprang  up,  and  were  so  bold, 

No  constable  could  quell  'em; 
,  Try  this,  1^-coats  like  prawns  or  shrimps 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  shall  show  thy  crimps 

The  status  ante  bellum. 

Now  shojnld  Napoleon's  angry  Host 
In  Boulogne's  Plota  brave  our  coast, 

No  matter  where  our  Fleet  is : 
A  fig  for  gun  boats  and  corTettcSy 
'    Martella  towers  and  martinets 

^    la  posse  possidetis.  ^^^ 
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Pure  as  tlife  foiint  from  which  It  ros«, 
Britain !  thy  stream  of  justice  flows,  '^ 

Ye  Tallies !  —nunc  cart tetis. 
Should  party  feuds  pollute  its  source, 
Or  Faction  interrupt  its  course, 


Nil  tanti  possidetis. 

Ye  Bacons,  Coke,  and  Hardwicke,  say 
'     {Juris  periti  of  your  day, 

Astute  in  points  and  cases) 
Wm  it  on  frothy  declamation. 
Or  deep  and  close  inrestigatitfn, 

You  form'd  your  legal  Basis  ? 

When  Keeper  Hatton  held  the  Seals, 
1^^  Though  he  was  tripping  with  his  heels 

7  /  And  light  fantastic  toe, 

^J  Bess  knew,  before  she  gave  the  mace, 

That  Loyalty,  not  less  than  grace. 
Composed  his  Status  quo. 

Had  Maidstone's  patriot  sought  his  aid. 
He  would  as  soon  have  vouched  for  Cade, 

Erskine  and  Co.— -tacetis ; 
*Tls  strange — (to  judge  him  by  the  sequel) 
You  e'er  should  think  his  worth  could  equal 

Your  uti  possidetis. 

When  Pitt  the  British  Senate  grac'd,. 
Erskine  thy  judgmentmras  unbrac'd. 

Thy  tongue  forgot  its  duty ; 
Now  Solomon  must  yi^ld  to  thee, 
And  Seymour's  friend  will  guaramee 

Your  possidetis  uti. 

Since  Aroien's  farce  amns'd  the  land. 
Doctor,  hast  thou  impror'd  thy  hand^ 

At  making  war  or  treaties  ? 
With.brother  Htley  at  thy  back. 
Which  is  the  Statesman,- which  the  quack. 

Quid  ambo  possidetis  ? 

'  With  these,  and  ministers  like  these, 

England !  canst  thou  be  ^'  ill  at  ease  ?" 

Vain  arfe  thy  fears,  dispell  'em. 
With  all  the  Talent  of  the  nation 
Focus8*d  in  Cabinet  coucoitration, 
Secur^  geris  bellum. 

And  you,— ye  Pilots  of  the  realm  ! 
Trim  well  your  sails  and  mind  the  helm, 
Your  chargi^a  proud  first  rate  is  ; 
But  should  you  wreck  the  nation's  hope, 

^  O !  may  her  anchor  lend  a  rope,  ' "  '^* 

Quod  Tos  possideatis.  "* 

Feb.  5r  1807.  OCCASfOXAL 
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OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS, 

On  the  representation  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  or  the  Conqacst  of  France, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hay-market,  in  the  year  1803,  the  full  profits  of 
-which  were  generously  contributed  by  Mr.  .Colnian  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  80  nobly  instituted  in  this  Metropolis,  and  so  gloriously  sup- 
ported  by  the  Pablic.  * 

Dedicated  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Lloyd's  Coffee  ^oaie. 

Y£  LOYAL  Train,  who  patronize  this  night, 
To  aid  the  sulf'rers  for  a  Nation's  right, 
While  thus  yoifr  hearts  with  patriot  feelings  glow. 
How  must  your  zeal  depress  (he  vaunting  toe  ! 
He  aims  destruction  on  our  Isle  to  bring, 
*you  to  protect  yotfr  Country  and  your  King. 
He  boasts  of  FusEDoif,  while  her  land  he  bra?es, 
And  hopes  to  co'nquer  her  with  goaded  slaves ; 
Slaves  who,  to  aggravate  their  grief  and  shame^ 
An  Upstart  Alien's  iron  scourge  can  tame. 
But  let  him  coAE— with  all  his  menac'd  ire, 
In  wonted  league  with  '^  Famine,  Sword,  ahd  Fiue*  : 
Yes — Let  him  coME-^-anir  be  our  Vengeance  hurPd 
In  just  defence  of  Fuebdom  and  the  Worla.  • 
In  sucfia  cause  what  Briton  would  not  bleed? 
In  such  a  righteous  cause  we  must  sueeeod. 

The  Hero  whom  our  matchless  Pott  drew 
In  the  bold  scenes  that  you  to-night  will  view, 
Dar'd,  with  a  band  his  spirit  rous'd,  advance, 
And  beat  on  heu  own  soil  this  braggart  France; 
And  Aoincourt  shall  fix  his  glorious  name, 
Coeval  with  the. Universe  in  fame.  ^  -^ 

Shall  then  her  ruffian  Hosts  our  land  arssail, 
And  one,  e'en  one,  return  to  tell  the  tale? 
No! — "  All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire  f  "— 
To  meet  these  base  Invaders  all  aspire ; 
All  burn  to  emulate  their  Sires  of  yoro^ 
And  spread  a  lit ino  Rampart  on  the  shore ; 
A  rampart  that  shall  tliere  as  firmly  stand 
As  the  white  cJifls  that  guard  and  grace  the  land. 

Nor  shall  th'  Historic  Muse,  when  on  her  page 
She  marks  the  virtues  of  this  patriot  a^e, 
Forget  the  nobTe  train  assembled  here, 
To  raise  the  Orphan,  dry  tlie  Widow's  tear; 
To  signal  Valour  recompense  impart, 
And  kindle  bounteous  zeal  in  ev'ry  heart; 
But  in  her  glowing  page  with  pride  reveal 
The  present  tribute  of  that  bounteous  zeal ; 
While  future  Britons,  by  tlie  deed  intlam'd  X 
^^  Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  night  is  nam'd." 


r  •  Vide  Henry  the  fifth.  i  Ditto.    ,    X  ^t^* 
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I  am  then  for,  and  would  die  for,  monarchy,  facred  monarchy  ;  for  if  there  be 
any  thing  facred  amongtt  men,  it  muA  be  the  anointed  sovEaciCN  of  his.  people : 

and  EVERY  DIMINUTI02(  OP  HIS  POWER  iN  WAR,   OR    IN    ^EACE,   IS   AN    INFRINO&- 
MENT  UPON  THE  REAL  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Goldfmith. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Jl  Letter  to  the  Kev,  Francis  Stone,  M,  A,  Refior  of  Cold  Norton, 
Effex.     In  Reply  to   his  Sermon  preached  at  the  yifitation  at 

-  t>anhuryy  on  the  Qth  of  July,  \806,  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Nares,   M.  A.   Reftor  of   Biddenden,  Kenl.     8vo.     Pp.  70. 

•    Rivingtons.     1807-         .  ^ 

HAD  Mr.  Stone's  Sermon  been  confined  to  the  Clergy  before 
whom  it  was  delivered^  or  had  its  circulation  been  limited 
to  the  Clergy  in  general,  we  (bould  have  thought  a  fingle  hour 
beftowed  on  it,  for  ihe  purpofe  of  detefting  its  fallacious  argu- 
ments, unfounded  affertions,and  impudent  perv€rfions,a\voefuI  wafie 
of  time.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  prefs,  and  by  tbe  influence  of  an  adlive  and  numerous 
party,  its  circulation  has  been  widely  extended  among  the  dif- 
ferent clafles  of  fociety,  we*cannot  but  think  that  the  man  who 
devotes  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the  expofure  of  its  mif- 
chievous  contents,  renders  an  acceptable  fervice  to  the  public, 
.and  is  entitled  to  their  beft  thanks.  That  Mr.  Nares  has  all 
the  advantage  in  this  controverfy,  if  oontroverfy  it  may  be  called, 
which  fuperiority  of  talents,  knowledge,  and  learning  can  in&ire, 
and  that  ftill  greater  advantage  which  arifes  from  the  truth  and 
juftice  of  ,the  caufe  which  he  has  efpoufed,  is  manifeft  through- 
out every  page  of  his  Letter.  That  little  which  is  new  could  be 
faid  on  a  fubje6i  which  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fp  deeply 
difcufled  by  men  of  the  hfgheft  abilities,  of  the  profoundeft  know- 
ledee^andof  the  greatefterudition,  mud  "be  obvious  to  every  learned 
reader;  but  that  Mr.  Nares  has  tbe  merit  of  happily  adapting  his 
.    Ko.  cvi.  VOL.  xxvi.  Y  arguments 
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arguments  to  the  particular  objedions  to  which  they  apply ;  of  pkc- 
ing  the  weaknefs^  the  prefuoiptioo^  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adverf- 
ary  in  a  prominent  and  iiriliing  point  of  viewj  no  one  who  perafes 
his  tradi  can  poffibl^  deny.  He  thus  itates  the  point  at  iflue 
'between  them^  as  tdr  as  regards  the  authority  by  which  the 
'  cjueftioa  is  to  be  decided. 

**  You  affiime  as  your  ^ncral  principle,  in  tbe  title  of  your  difeourfe, 
that  <  y^vji/h  Prophecy  is  the  file  criUrion  to  £/lingui/b  between  genmnt  and 
J^uriw*  ChriJHan  Scripture.'  I  would  wi(h  then,  Sir,  to  have  leave  to  aflc, 
if  you  and  I  fliould  happen  to  difagree»  as  to  the  interpretation  tod  ap- 
plication of  the  Jewi(h  Prophecies,  what  criterion  is  to  {title  fuch  differences  ? 
I  would  wifb  to  afk  this,  becaufe  throughout  your  whole  Sennon,  you  do 
knofl  elTeotially  differ  from  me  in  regard  to  tbe  Jewi(h  Prophecies,  m  coa* 
tempt,  athe^ar*  to  me^  not  only  of  (bund  cridcifint  but  ot  ill  evaagdical» 
mpoftoiicat,  and,  I  would  add,  even  tb^  di^me  authority  of  oar  Saviour  him* 
felf ■  I  fay,  it  appears  to  me  fih  Here  then  we  are  already  at  iflua ;  btra 
we  certainly  want  fome  other  criterion  to  fettle  our  difFerences,  at  the  very 
'Ottdct;  and  I  will  tell  you  Sir,  fiurly,  what  appsan  lo  ma  lo  bt  a  principal 
difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  our  ever  coming  tp  an  agreement  upon  the  points  in 
debate  between  us.  Tou  fay,  that  tbe  Jewifh  Prophecies  are  the  foie  criterion 
of  fpurious  and  genuine  Chriflian  Scripture;  /lay,  that  genuine  Chriftiaa 
Scripture  is  a  criterion  to  help  us  to  a  right  undcrflanding  of  Jewiih  Prc^hecy* 
Thfiyoa  cannot  admit  upon  your  principle,  but  /cannot  give  it  up;  becauft, 
•o  do  fo,  I  muft  fairly  lacrifice  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  the  Refior 
of  Cold  Nortoa.  I  fay,  confidently  with  your  principle,  you  cannot  admit 
of  any  appeal  to  tbe  New  Teflament  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  prophecies, 
I  do  not  fyy  that  you  always  abide  by  your  own  prindplei  for  I  ihu&k  you, 
in  a  great  meafure,  give  it  up  in  your  Sermon;  where  you  particulaHy  refer 
«9  to  tbe  ftriking  incident  of  our  Saviour's  difeourfe  with  the  tiDro  dife^les 
in  their  walk  to  the  village  of  Emmaus.  ^  0  Foolt^  and  fiow  of  heart*  &id 
the  blefled  Jefus,  ^  to  beiieve  all  that  tJjepropheU  havej^eni  Ought  mot  Chr^ 
to  have  juffered thcfe  things^  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  and  hegintiing  at  Mafii 
snd  nil  the  Prophets f  he  expounded  to  them  in  alt  the  Scriftura  the  tbinp 
concerning  him/elf  J  " 

'  Mr.  Nares  judly  contends  that  this  paflage  proves  that  oar 
Savioar^s  expo&tions  of  JewKti  Prophecy  were  neceflTary,  even  in 
his  time,  to  the  right  underUanding  uf  fuch  Prophecy;  and  na-* 
lurally  infers  that  a  reference  to  the  New  Teftamentis  now  neoeffa- 
ry  to  a  Juil  comprehenfion  of  the  Prophecies  i«  the  Old.  Mr. 
Stone,  like  all  his  predeceflfors  in  the  fame  crooked  palb^  adaiks 
only  iuch  parts  of  the  New  Teli<iinent  as  immediately  fenre  bis 
porpofe  to  be  authentic^  and  rejecfts  as  fpurious  afl  that  are 
ladverfe  to  his  conceptions,  or  deftrurtive  of  his  conclulions.  Ott 
this  difltoneft  mode  of  proceeding  Mr.  Nares  comments  with 
appropriate  feverity. 

•«  It  is  odd,  Sir,  how  you  Unitarians,  (a»  you  call  yourfclves)  rccdfc 
or  reject  the  word  of  God  jjjft  as  you  think  proper.  lo  Dr.  Pri^Htft 
Noteion  tbe  Bible,  now  lying  onfny  table,  (a  poft  humous  work  in  4  volf*)  I 
kt  be  ftves  credit  to  the  aitnuaoiaiiaot  but  rejects  the  roiraculom  conccptioaf 

that 
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ihua,  M  will  btOien  tlMt  99  aiitri  anmred)  b«fc  he  wittaotbafitv*  «Uc 
thft  aQ§U  «iiaouiietd»  Fot  I  ttiioki  if  tti#  ftng«l  dU  a^pcar^  nothiftf  oia  be 
inoTf  tnmiiftft  tUn  tbat  it  wa<  a  ipifafni^ous  ooncefaioBihat  he  amionncttf* 
pr«  P.  thialis  fo  ^Mieh  otharwife^  thai  he  a^aa  chet  the  94th  ▼erfe  oE  tlfe 
ficft  chapter  of  St,  Lula»  te  prcw^a  that  Maiy  ^  exprefled  oe  liirpriie  that  the 
Maffiafa  flieukl  be  born  io  the  afua)  ecMirfe  of  genecatmi;*  that  is^  (if  it  h 
]loffible  to  ui»derftaa4  hi«  views  of  the  fulyeft,)  Mary  ph^eaiai  her  virgiaitjt^ 
aad  the  aagel  dedarin^  that  nothing  ivaf<  impoiEble  witk  Oed,  aaeaot  ae 
piOTf  thao  ^t  thoa^  flic  waa/AMa  ▼irgip^  ]pat  the  Meffiah  ihouki  (in  Jiu 
iQurfi  of  ^m%  for  Dr.  P.  aauft  mean  this)  ipring  from  her  loins;  but,  « 
Iranasas  iaya,  ^  Quid  magnum  aiat  quod  Sigdum  fidret»  in  eo  quod  adole(Ge»taki 
'  conct{Heni  ex  Viro  peperifltt,  qaod  avenit  omniboa  qsss  partnat  mutieribui^* 
f— Adverf.  Hseres*  Lib.  Ill,  xxvii,  And  if  this  was  really  the  purport  of 
Marv's  expofiuhitson,  what  becomes~of  the  ff^^lowiog  peflkges?  (i  write  to 
the  leamedy  Sir,  that  is,  if  I  may  Be  permitted,  through  you,  at  leaH  po 
ti€  Ciergy  rf  EJfx),    What  bec6roei«   I  fay,   of  the  following   pa&ge» 

mufikxQi  t)*  yutmMt  mim.  Ka*  OTK  SrifmSKEM  AYTHN,  */«{  i  rm<  t^p  w^» 
murni  rot  vftirirtwf  k»  r.  K  ? — Matt.  i«  24,  25.  Dr.  P.  does  not  io  this  work 
reje^,  or  even  difpute  the  two  firft  chapters  of  Matthew,  as  you  do.  Sir; 
he  cTcn  refers  to  the  very  verfes  I  dte,  and  even  adopts  notes  to  the  fame  pur- 
port from  Mr.  Turner  and  Dr.  Jebb ;  {q  that  thefe  are  the  /reafoniogs  of 
naore  th^n  one  of  your  part^.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  term  r/hHt^Mpf 
I  refer  you  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Parkhurft^  Leigh  in  his  Criiica  Sacrg^ 
mA  Beaa  in  Iqco."  _ 

Dr.  Prieftley  had  infinitely  more  learning  than  his  impoteat 
imitator  of  6old  Norton,  but  certainly  not  moYe  boldnefs  nor  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Stone's  pcrveriions  of  Scripture  ana  fuch  aarto  excite 
afioniihment  at  his  unfeeling  iomudence,  ftitl  worfe  than  at  \m 
profonnd  ignorance.  Aware  of  the  force  of  the  memoriTbie 
Pjnopbecy,in  the  14tb,  15th,  l6th  v.  of  the  Vllth  of  Ifaiah,  to 
which  St.  Matthew  appeala,  he  firft  calls  the  Apoftle  an  Impo^or, 
and  then  confidently  denies  that  the  Prophecy  '^BehoW  a  virgin 
fliall  conceive,&c."  had  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  concepUQi?> 
which  he  ridicules  as  a fidiUous  miracle,  and  boldlyihQfts  tbatit  re- 
lated to  a  different  event,  which  was  to  occur  in  three  years  aftor 
Its  delivery,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  kin^  of  Judah.  A  man  who  wi)l 
fo  argae^  will  maintain  any  things  and  is  fcarcely  worthy  an  anfwer. 
We  pafsovera  long  train  of  found  argument  and  of  ingenious  de- 
le^osi  which  do^a  noi  eafily  .adiuit  of  abridgment,  and  Go»*a  to 
the  coDclyding  part  of  the  Letter,  which  cpntains  fome  forcible 
aurgumenta  ad  hominetn,  ttiore  likely,  we  fofpeA,  to  make  an  iiu- 
preffioD  on  Mr.  Stone  than  apy  other. 

^  **  And  nowt  Sir*  we  ana  drawing  to  a  conc)pGon.Tr#At  p.  ^Sj  yoa  ree^ 
ritolate  the  conqaeKs  you  have  .achieved  I  You  have  '  fMf  expoied/  y^u 
Uy,  and  evibced  the  abfurdity  of  the  mtFatulous  ^onct^Aan  and  Jup^mQtw^ 
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'bflfers  tbu  reffeSMe  audience  of  ttybrethren,  and  of  the  repreientttlfes  of 

•0ur  TcfpedHTepariihes*  becauie  thoy  operate  as  ttifurmouritabfe  obftacles  Ce  the 

^eoDferikm  of  JeM  and  Infidels/  '  I  hope.  Sir,  there  were  no  Jews  or  Tnfidek 

.  fce&nt,  forown  your  feke':  •  for  though,  6ir,  their  ftdkuk  might  have  fallen  tm 

your  refpedableaudieaoe,  who  I  tnift  in  God  fincereiy  believe  mJl  4hat  yotr  have 

Jo  wantonly,  fb  infoleotky,  and  yet  lb  weakfy  derided,  their  antempi  mad  have 

.fidlen  on  yonrfeif,  for  pimtiroing  to  exercife  the  office  of  a  minider  in  a  cburchi 

-  fi>  eorrapc  and  idolatroas,  as  you  reprefent  the  Church  of  England  to  be.    Nay, 

Sir,  had  Dr.  Prieftley  but  been  alive,  and  preient,  he  would  have  told  you 

.  the  fame  thing ;  for  in  his  Difceurfe/  I  remember,  he  reprefents  all  *  Uniu- 

mns,  who  continue  in  the  Church  of  England/  as  engaged  in  <  coontenaf^cing 

a  mode  of  worfliip,  which,  if  they  were  queftioned  about  it,  they  could  not 

deny  to  be,  according  to  their  own  principles,  idolatrous  and  blafphemoui.' — 

'Dtfeourfet  on  various  SuljeSs^  p.  95» — Indeed,  Sir,  I  tremble  for  the  confe- 

qaeaces  of  fuch  prevarication. 

But,  at  p.  37  >  you  find  another  ocoafion  for  glory  in  a  prior 'event  of  yeur 

Jife,  *  upvsarils  of  thirtii  J'"^^'  ^Z^  '*     (Such,  Sir,  then  at  leaft  (eems  to  be  the 

date  of  your  objedions  to  the  werfhip  you  have  been  ever  fince  countenancing 

and  affiding  m! !)  You  glory  in  havin^^ '  aifociated,'  (at  lead  you  look  back  to 

it  with  *  heartfelt  fatisfoAon*)  *  with  fome  of  your  brethren  in  addreffing  the 

Houfe  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  fubdituting  fubfcription  to  the  Seripturt$y  as 

the  fole  rule  of  the  Eiith,  preaching,afid  pradiice  of  Chriftian  Miniders ;  in  lieu 

..of  any  human  formula  of  fiiith,  or  any  human  fydem  of  divinity  whatever.* 

,Kow,  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  fhould  ever  have  petitioned  for  fuch  a 

change,  if  your  own  praf^ice  is  right.     Sorely,  Sir,  if  the  Vlth  Article  of 

the  Church  can  indemnify  jr<7c/  (as  you  breUnd^  and  ev^T\  propofe.  to  prove)  for 

a  breach  and  contemvt  of  the  other  XXXVIII ;  any  Jew,  'l|urk,  infidel,  or 

'heretic,  might  as  fafefy  and  as  reafonably  minider  in  the  Church  of  EngYand» 

'as  yourfelf ;  and  if  tney  are  not  encouraged  to  do  fb,  by  the  dTuraoces  you 

pvethem,  nay  even  will  not,  in  any  manner,  join  us  in  our  forms  of  woHn^, 

notwithdanding  your  own  *  CaUs'  to  them,  what  can  we  infer  from  it,  Sir, 

but  that  honour  and  confcience  prevent  them  ?  And  that  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 

and  heretics,  know  how  to  be  more  confident  than  yourfelf  ?'* 

Nothing  that  we  could  fay  could  give  additional  ftrengtti  to 
Ihefe'juft  obfervations ;  and  having  given  fufficient  proofs  of  the 
ability  with  which  this  Letter  is  written  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tentionof  the  public,  we  fhall  only  add,  that  Mr,Nareshas  completely 
fucceeded  in  the  confutation  and  expofure  of  an  adverfary,  from 
-whofe  age  and  protefHon  we  (kould  have  expe£ted  better  things. 
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•'  THEyrcond  volume  of  this  work  (to  which  our  prefent  animad- 
'vci-fions  will  be  cortfined)  contains^ce  Letters,  three  of  which  arc 
6n  the  fubjedl  of  Religion^  The^f^  of  thefe  is  a  continuation  of 
.  the  Calviniftic  Controverfy ;  tYiefecond  relfitea  to  the  Tenets  of 
.rational  Chriftian*^  or  Uniiariimsi  and  in  the  third  jthe  Duty  of 
,  ^  ftudying 
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fiudying  Ahe  Sciiptures,  and'  ihe.Neceffity  of  i^Ugipns  Confonnitjr, 
are  enforced*  We  have  niceady  delivei^dour  .opinion  ou  the  di-; 
re<^ioii  of  female  hllention  ta  €OfUroverfial  Divinity; — and  have, 
at  the  fame  lime,  apprized  our  readers,  that  Mrs.  Weft  has  taken  ' 
the  right  fide  oF  the  qneftion  in  thofe  controverfies  on  which  (he  " 
has  touched.  'We  fliall  extra<ft  her  clofing  remarks  on  the  Cal-  ' 
yiniftio  Method ifts,  w+iich  difplay  much  good  fenfe. 

**  I  have  been  t)iu$  copioas  on  what  I  feel  to  be  a  very  paioful  fubjed,  on  ^ 
account  of  tke)rapid  progrefs  which,  eoclefiafiical  infubordi nation  is  making, 
efpecially  among  the  humbler  wa^ks  of  life.     I  have  not  ufed  the  name  of  ' 
evangelical,  afTumed  by  our  opponents,  oat  of  reproach ;  nor  yet  by  any  ■ 
means  as  acquiefcing  in  the  arrogant  preteniion,  that  they  have  a  fnperior 
Tight  to  the  tide,  or  that  the  light  of  the  gofpel  is  no  where  diflFufed  in  this  - 
iiland>  bot  where,  they  have  raifc^  the  ftandard  of  feparation  from  the  chuxch,  • 
or  furreptitiouily  attempted  to  pafs  for  her  onfy  geniiine  offspring.     Lefs  dan* 
ger  refults  to  our  eftablifhrnent  from  open  foes,  thaa  from  thofe  who  excite  • 
difputations  under  the  pretext  of  zealous  duty.     I  call .  upon  thefe,  in  the  * 
name  of  God,  to'  fa)-  \»hy,  if  they  really  teack  the  fame  dodlrincNas  their  • 
clerical  brethren,  they  affeft  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  diftinft  body  ?     Why  * 
do  they  treat  their  fellow-labourers  with  contempt  and  obloquy  ?     Why  do  * 
they  lay' claim  to  fuperior  knowledge,  illumination,  and  purity,  and  prevent  * 
the  adyanitag^s  *whi$:h  would  refult  from  mutually  labouring  to  pomote  the  ' 
intereftsof  unity  and  holinefs  ?    Difcord  is  not  only  the  natural  impedin)ekit,'i 
but  the  frediSgd'hmderwue  to  the  ptogreis  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.     Are  they 
difputing  about  words  only  ?     Can  vague  lixpreffions,  or  peculiar  %1e  in  the  V 
preacher,  be  a  juftifiable  caufe  of  cootentiou  ?     Or  can  nice  points  and  fubrit-  * 
ue^j  which  few  can  comprehend^  and  all  muft  ufe  much  circumfpe^toli  and  ^ 
precifion  tq  (late  with  accuracy,  be  a  defence  for  fohifm  ?    Can  foch^pretenee* 
juitify  them  at  the  day  of  judgemeot  for  all  ^hemifchi^s  which  angry* difpota-  ^ 
tions  occafion  ?    If  worldly  inotives  influence  their  condact ;  if  they  damoaf' 
for  fame,  eminence,  or  valuable  preferment,  they  rou(l  refign  all  pretenfions  to 
fiagienefs  of  heart.     If  they  really  imagine^  that  the  interefts  of  true  Chrii^^ 
tianity  can  be  promoted  by  inflaming  the  imagipationis,  perplexing  the  under*: 
{landings,  and  unfixing  the  principles  of  their  ignorant  auditors,  by  their, 
continually  expatiating  on  obfcure  and  diforganUing  topics,  we  may  pity ,  the 
confuSon  of  their  minds,  and  give  thofe  allowances  to  their  iincerity  which  we. 
detract  from  their  faulty.  < 

•*  1  may  poffibly  alarm  the  •well-intentioned  part  of  fuch  feceders,  by 
tranfcribing  the  opmion  of  the  learned  tranflator  of  Moiheim.     Speaking  of  • 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  he  obferves — -^  If" 

*  Popery  (hould  any  way  be  re-introduced,  it  muft  be  through  the  means  of 
^  fanaticifm ;  which  by  difcrediting  free  inquiry,  decrying  human  learn-* 
'  sng,  and  encouraging  thofe  pretended  illuminations  and   impulfes  which 

'*  give  the  imagination  aif  .«iu/fftf  afcendaqt  in  religion,  ki'ys  weak  minds  open' 

*  to  the  fedu^ions  of  a  cl^urch .which  has  always  made  its  conquefts-  by  wild- 

*  yifions  and  falfe  miracles.  Cry  down  reafon,  preach  up  implicit  .faith,  mak«^ 
« inward  experience  the  teft  of  truth,  extinguiih  free  inquiry,  and  tb<S.  maio. 

*  barriers  to  Popery  will  be  removed/ 

*^  Supported  by  fuch  authority,  I  will  venture  to  give  my  opinion,  xhf^  itine- 
rant Calv.ittifts*  little  fufpe^Sl  bow  far  (hey  are  advanced  toward  the  rood  odiouai 

'       '  ■  ■'■  '■    ■* — ■  ■■    "       ■     I '«     ■  ■'■<'>■  ■■i»j 

«  •  By  this  phraie  is  meant  all  who  leave  their  regular  teachers. 

doctrines 
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*  doArtaci  of  popery.  Bat,  indeed,  thofe  who  fet  off  with  t  rioleAt  reiolvtimi 
tO£et  as  far, as  poffible  from  what  they  hate,  are  ever  doomed  to  run  in  a  ciN 
cle»  and  thus  fiaally  meet  what  they  detenniae  to  avoid.  For»  Bot  to  draw  ^ 
obvious  parallel  between  the  lying  wonders  of  the  RomiHi  church,  and  the 
extraordinary  interpofitions  of  lieaven  which  they  ftyk  providences  and 
experiences,  is  not  their  paffion  for  ^ifoed  preachers,  that  is,  for  enttiufiaftical 
coxcombs  deftitute  of  learning,  exa^ly  (tmllar  to  the  Romifh  do^rtne,  which 
holds  the  power  of  the  prieft  to  be  not  only  declaratory  and  mint/lerial^  bot 
efiaitat  and  comcb^ive  P  a  tenet  that  our  church  folcmnly  abjnfetf*.  How  (hall 
wrelie  account  for  the  iDoonveniencies  to  which  thefe  ea^r  hearers  expofe 
themfelves,  by  dcferting  the  more  regular  mioifter  of  their  own  perfuafions,  to 

•  foUow  him  who  has  had  the  latej^  calif  It  is  certain  that  among  thefe  people 
popularity  is  never  lading,  and  the  benefit  of  holy  worship  always  feems  to 
depend  upon  thofe  who  adninifier  it.  The  merit  alio- which  they^  ieem  to 
attaob  to  the  bag"  journeys  and  feyere  privations  diat  they  undergo  to  hear  a 
line  new  man,  (iivours  greatly  of  the  fiippofed  benefits  that  were  formerly 
aferibed  to  penances  and  pilgrioiages.  .  Do  thefe  profdTed  haters  of  anti- 
cHridand  lovers  of  liberty  know,  that  their  favourite  dodrine,  that  no  one 
fhould  fttbffiit  to  the  civil  ioftitutions  of  any  ftate  unleis  he  had  firft  gifen  his 
confent  to  them,  was  invented  by  the  agents  of  the  papacy  to  laife  the  power 
of  the  Pontiff  orer  fecufcur  priooes,  and  was  found  eminently  fcrviceable  to  the 
cfergy  of  that  hierarchy,  who,  having  an  unbounded  fway  over  the  coafcienees 
of  the  people,  by  making  popular  auuiority  pai^mouot  to  rega)  dominioay  cua- 
niogly  eftabliihed  their  own  fupremacyf  ? 

"  •  Heiefies/  as  the  VMerable  Bifhop  Home  o^ferves,  *  howeiper  defeated, 

*  however  triumphantly  aafwered,  are  only  conquered  for  a  time.  They  feem 

*  to  *iake  their  periodical  revohitions  in  the  charch,iike  comets  in  the  heavens, 

*  Uom  c^ppearing^  and  now  appearing  again  in^  their  eriatk  xsoarfe/  Cts 
thie  ho  wondered  at  ?  It  is  the  ^irit  of  the  myihsry  of  iniipiiiy^  which  alwi^rs 
fpcalMi  and  when  the  old  ewbrotdetcd  ftut  of  fopety  is  worn  thKad-bare,  it 
wkU  dtljpiitc  in  the  ^qoaim  garb  of  paritaaifin." 

The  poims  of  fefeinblafice  between  Popery  and  Methodifm  «i^ 
butliitic  underfiood  by  the  great  inafs  of  mankind,  who  indeed 
ai^  apt  to  conclude^  frt)m  the  j)omp  aiKl  pageantry  of  the  former, 
nd  from  the  total  abfence  ot  all  regard  to  creiy  decscnt  and  de- 
corovia  fcriii  of  worQiip  in  the  latter,  that  no  two  thin^  can  be 
more  diffimilar.  Bat  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  one,  and  the 
Jtnfiple  experiences  of  the  otlierj^  both  proceed  from  the  fame  cwi- 
taminated  fource,  and  exhibit  a  ilriking  fimililude,  aswell  inpnn- 
ciffie  as  in  praBice.  For  a  complete  proof  of  this  taA  the  in^^^ 
£tive  reader  is  referred  to  BiOiop  Lavii4;ton*s  book^  eotitled,  '*  The 
Enthuiiafm  of  Methodifts  and  Papifls  compared,"  publiOied  in  the 
i»iddle  of  the  laft  centnrj ;  whicb,  though  tbe  food  which  it  ad- 
miaifiers  maj  be  too  ftrong  for  the  fickly  appetites  of  our  modera 
reHgioniJU^  exfaibita  a  mi^oiber  of  cnrioiis  fadts  and  legitimate  con- 

«  ♦  Article  aOth. 
*t  The  euftom  among  DMTenters  and  Metbodiib,  of  teaehers  chan^ng  coogM* 
"^  With  each  oth«*,  i»  siore  political  than  piovs,  and  tarns  religion  into  aa 

clafioni 
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clufiofi«  which  ncrer  required  to  be  better  known,  and  which 
couid  never  be  appHed  wiib  Jell*  danger  of  miftake. 

The  author's  animadverfions  on  the  Unitarians,  in  the  fecond 
Letter,  are  interfperled  witli  a  variety  ot  judicious  and  happy  re-* 
markft.  In  the  following  note,  (he  alludeii,  90c  fuppojh,  to  Mrs* 
Crcfpigny$  Leiiets  to  her  Sou,  and  to  the  Manlnlp  Review;  but« 
furely>  wfaem  her  ob|e6^  \va»  to  expofe  uafound  atrd  dimgeroua 
critkuiiii^  flie  fliould  not  hare  kft  her  leaders  to  guef$  at  tfae 
critics*  I  . 

^  There  cannot  be  a  fairer  Ipecimen  of  th^  ftyle  of  cricicirm  Which  is  em- 
ployed to  Ihake  the  foundations  of  religious  principle,  than  the  foHowing  re- 
marks OB  the  maternal  tn(lru£Hons  wbieh  a  lady  of  ufhion  addrefTed  to  her  (on. 
The  refpedabte  author  bad  bad  the  bardiitood  to  exchange  vague  and  mdcr 
finite  adroooitioosy  for  an  exprefs  recommendatioa  of  the  national  faith, 

*  With  refpeA  to  the  J^Srius  of  Cbriftiamty^  without  comhating  the  pofir 

*  tions  here  faid  down,  we  coofefs  we  mould  have  been  better  pleafed,  if  ^e 

*  ortMox  fiudi  of  the  fair  writer  had  been  offered  to  her  pupil  in  a  moro 
<  modeft  and  lefi  decided  tone.     When  an  author's  tea^u  are  founded  (bflely 

*  on  the  aatberity  of  the  Englifh  traaflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  whicfh 

*  may  chance  to  convey  more  or  leg  than  &e  original  fairly  imputes,  a  certata 
*6emc  of  diffidence  (hould  furely  accompany  afTertions,  e(peciaUy  on  points 
'  which  are  yet  contefled  among  the  learned  divines  of  the  reformed  churches. 
^  A  fin^e  uxt  may  be  good  verbal  proof f  and  fuch  as  may  prove  fatislad^ory 
'  xafmrAwneti  mit 'there  are  others  who  would  hefiute  to  eftablifli  their 

*  ftkb  OQ  fttcb  ileader  grounds,  and  tbey  would  reooUaft  the  remark  of  die 
^  facts  Inrelsgioa 

<  Whait  damned  etvor,  but  feme  fober  brew 

<  Win  blelsit,  and  approt^e  it  with  a  text.  Sh  AKS^EAaa.' 
Might  not  one  aft:  the  author  of  this  ingenious  mode  of  combatingybjr-i^vmf/^ 
on  fAaifin^e  ttxt  ha?  our  church  founded  any  of  its  do^rines  f  Is  it  impoflible 
6tr  a  attre  EngKfli  reader  to  obuin  fuch  a  view  of  the  controverfy,  as  to  dtf- 
cover  which  party  biings  the  ftrongeil  icriptural  evidence*  or  anoft  ably  %- 
pom  its  ^ioioa?  I  preiume,  the  condudiors  of  this  review  ooly  mean  \o 
prohibit  wnho^s  fen^ales  f«om  ufine  a  decided  tone  ;  for  1  recoiled  tJ|ttt  tbe 
dafiiig  aflertioos  of  aa  audacious  advocate  of  impiety  and  revolt  received  oa 
fcarih  reproof;  but  thepoblk;  were  ioyited  so  read  ker  writings,  by  caJIiag  them 
Iptrited  and  origioaL!' 

It  18  a  lamentoble  thisig  tha^  fuch  critics  flioold  have  been  al- 
lowed^ for  fo  many  years^  to  dilFetninate  their  miichievous  priaus- 
ples  and  heterodox  opinions^  with  a  view  io  6heck  the  circulafioia 
of  found  doiSiiinej  and  to  potion  the  minds  of  the  riling  genera-  ' 
tion ;  without  any  attempt  Co  expofe  their  nefarioas  machinationB, 
and  to  i«fift  tlieir  deftfudUve  effeds. — In  a  fubfequent  note,  Mia. 
Weft  refers  to  liiefe  faoie  Critics. 

*<  The  Monthly  Reviewers  for  October  1804,  page  2X6^  inquire,  '  what 
advantage  the  pious  author' of  a  work  diea  under  coafideration '  can  iuppole 
the  yonSiAil  reader  vriU  derive,  from  being  tdd  that  the  Trinit3r  creatra  di^ 
world?*    I  fiippofctho  yottthful  readex  is  one  who  has  been  dedicated  to/<he 

Triaity 
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'trinity  in  baptifoi.  He  muft  therefore  derive  I'ome  Taluable  ififbrmation  ia 
learning,  (if  be  has  never  before  been  taught)  that  the  God  whom  he  has  vowed 
to  obey,  is  the  creator  of  all  things  vifible  and  inviiible  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

The  paffage  in  the  Monthly  Review  is  too  carious  not  to  be 
quoted  entire.  -  The  book  under  review  was  *^The  Sacred  Mirror,; 
or  Compendious  Hiftory  of  Scripture  Hiftory,  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Smith  ;"-r— the  Critic  fpealcs  generally  well  of  the  work,  but 
puts  the  queftion  noticed  by  Mrs.  Weft,  adding — *'  or  from  feeing 
that  do6lrine  proved  from  the  circumftances  of  our  Saviour's  bap- 
tifm?  a  proof,  we  muft  allow,  as  Jubtlc  as  the  trueft  fcboolmen 
can  defire." — Yes,  and  a  little  more  fatisfadlory  than  the  moft  per- 
verfe  Unitarian  eould  wiHi.  Thie  following  i^  the  paflUge  which 
e;{torted  this  fagacious  remark  from  the  Reviewer* 

"  This  was  the  clear«(l  demonftration  ever  given  to  mprtali  of  the  cxift- 
ence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  for  though  we  are  told  that  God  (the  Father) 
is  a  confuming  hre,  and  that  none  can  fee  him  and  live;  vet  upon  this  folemn 
ocgafion,  the  voice  of  that  God  iflued  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  whilft  his  o^- 
eqoal  Son  Aood  by  the  fide  of  the  Baptift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  reiled  vifibly 
upon  himy  as  a  confirmatioD  of  his  divino  nature  and  milEon/' 

y  *  - 

On  this  the  Soeinian  Critic  farther  remarks,  *'  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  author  been  contented  with  the  fim- 
pie  ftatemeAt  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  he  forborne  to  inculcate 
for  do&rines  and  commandments  the  glojfes  and  deduSiomdi 
men"! — And  he  gravely  advifes  Mr.  Smith  "  to  expunge  M{/r 
intricacies  in  a  future  edition." !! — How  much  better,  we  fay,  would 
it  have  been  had  this  Critic  condefcended  to  ftate  in  what  part  of 
the  paflTage  which  he  cenfures  the  g/o^s  and  deduSipm  of  vaetk 
are  fubllituled  for  the  do&rines  and  CQfnniaiidments  of  God  ! — But, 
no  doubt,  thefe  Montkltf  lieviewers  agree  with  that  raodeft  re- 
former of  our  fyftem  of  education,  Mr.  Lancafter,  that  Creeds  only 
tend  to  encourage  a  fe Si  making  fpirit ;  and  that  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Chriftiniity  ought  carefully  to  be  excluded  from  ali.reli- 
gious  treatifes  and  fcripture  hiftories;  that  the  f'^ftarians  whom 
they  have  fd  long  Encouraged,'  and  to  whom  they  belong,  may  not 
be  molelted  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  firip  their  Redeemer 
-of  his  divine  chara6ier,  and  to  degrade  him  to  a  level  with  them- 
-  felves !  Lei  them,  and  the  whole  herd  of  Unitarians,  who  ihos 
blafpheme  their  God,  remember,  ere  it  be  too  late  to  profit  by  the 
recollection,  that  the  day  will  come,  when  they  will  be  compelled 
to  feci  the  value  of  a^  divine  Redeemer,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
unfpeukable  beneHt  of  the  cUonement!  \i  they  deny  him  now, 
have  they  not  reafonto  fear  that  he  will  deny  them  then?  Let 
them  reflect,  and  tremble!  We  have  faid  that  the  Monthly  R^' 
viewers  are  Vnltaricjh's;  a  paffage  in  their  Review  for  Auguil  ISO?, 
page  413,  in  which  they,  with  the  moft  unblufhing  impudence, 
decUire,  "  liiat;  they  thought  the  queftion  of  the  Divinity  ofChrifi 

bad 
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bad  been  fet  at  reft  for  ever,"  will  fufficiently  juftify  our  &0ertionj 
and  fetthe  quedion  of  their  principles  at  reit  for  ever!. —  But  to 
return  irom  ibis  digreHion; — on  the  duty  of  iludyirig  the  Scrip- 
tures Mrs.  WeftV notions  are  very,  correal.  Indeed  the  iujunAion 
to  "  fearch  the  Scriptures,"  our  obedience  to  wliich  alone  can  en- 
able us  to  giv^  a  reafon  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  js  fo  plain,  pe^ 
jemplory,  and  imperative,  as  to  leave  no  room  lor  doubt  or  Tiefi-r 
tation  in  the  mind  of  any  ferious  Chriiiian.  Having  defended 
our  Church  Efiabiifliment  and  our  Liturgv^  the  author  proceeds 
to  make  the  following  obfervations. 

.  *'  I  rouft  here  admit,  that  all  our  fedlanes  (except^lie  Soclnians,  who  make 
reaibn  paramount  to  revelation,  and  refalve  to  difcard  what  they  cannot  fully 
explain)  plead  fcripture  air  the  ground  of  their  opinions;  and  this  leads  me  to 
•confiderthemifchief^  that  have  arifen  from  private  interpretation  of  difficult 
parages  of  holy  writ  by  ilhterate  and  emhuuaOic,  and  iometimes  by  learned, 
but  uncandid  and  obitinate  people.  ,  Has  not  the  ReFurroation,  it  is  a&ed, 
rcftored  the  (cnptures  to  the  common  people ;  and  does  not  our  church 
authorize,  nay  enjoin,  all  her  members  tojhtdy  them  ?  Moft  unquefhonably, 
io  hx  as  moral  improvement,  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  faith,  are  concerned; 
I  believe  too,  that  every  Englifhman  has  a  right,  and  is  required,  to  ftudy  the 
laws  of  his  country  ;  and  *I  think  it  the  duty  of  all  to  know  io  much  of  them,  as 
to  avoid  infringing  them.  But  1  do  not  conceive  that  every  underHanding;  is 
capable  of  difcerntng  the  exa^t  bounds  of  regal  prerogative,  of  comprehending 
the  law  and  ofage  of  parliament,  and  the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  civil  and 
political  rights.  Few  people  have  leifure  to  ffudy^the  Aatutes  at  large;  and 
though  you  and  I  ought  to^know  enough  to  be  good  fubjeds,  it  would  be  advifl 
able  in  us  both,  in  cafe  of  a  lawfuit,  to  be  dire^cd  by  the  advice  of  an  able  foli- 
dtor.  We  may  have  fome  little  tiption  of  the  phyfical  organization  of  our 
bodies;  and  may  even  dabble  fo  far  in  medicine  as  to  prepare  a  few  compounds,  . 
and  admintfter  them  to  trifling  indifpofuions;  but  in  cafe  of  a  ferious  iltneG, 
vre  fhould  think  it  madoefs  not  to  call  in  fuptrior  judgement;  And  (hall  we 
controvert  thofe  religious  principles  which  are  eftablifhed  by  laborious  irvefiiga* 
tion  and  profound  learning,  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  flight  invefliga- 
tiod  and  (uperficial  refearch  ?  1  will  not  a(k  you^  whether  we  (hall  refign  our 
national  creed  tranfmitted  to  us  from  apoOoIical  times,  and  adopt  the  fancies 
of  illuminated  cobbler8«^  brain -fick  weavers,  or  i  hilofophidicAl  half-educated 
fceptics,  whom  we  (hould  ridicule  for  coxcombs  if  they  pr«'fumed  to  give. an 
opinion  refpedting  the  temperature  of  our  pulfe  or  the  manaijcment  of  our  for- 
tune, and  yet  are  willingly  fubmitted  to,  as  expounders  of  the  oracles  of  God? 
This  qucAion  is  to  you  happily  unappropriated  but  it  is  really  necelTary  to  many, 
•  who,  but  for  this  ridiculous  mixture  of  pride  and  fervility,  this  Jtrange  proftra- 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  which  thev  are  fo  tenacious,  to  the  qunckery  that  they 
would  defpife  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  might  pafs  for  intelligent  people."  ^ 

It  is  no  lefs  (trange  than  true,  that  thoufends  of  unhappy  fana- 
tics, with  minds  perverted  and  feelings  corrupted  by  the  mad  rav- 
ings of  itinerant  teachers,  make  no  fcriipleto  confign  the  care  of 
their  foals  to  the  moll  illiterate  and  ignorant  of  men,  whom  they 
would  not  entruft  with  the  care  of  their  till,  if  it  contained  only  a 
few  {billings.    To  tolerate  fach  pradices  is  to  afford  encoarage- 

ment 
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iftMJt  to  irr^ligion;  the  legiflature  ought,  at  leaft,  fo  far  to  inler* 
,  fcirc  R8  to  compel  diflfenting  teachers  of  every  denomination  to  n- 
fidmc€y  nnd  to  allow  lione  to  officiate  who  have  not  a  fixed  and 
ftationary  congregation.  This  indifference  tothc  rapid  andularm* 
ing  growth  of  the  heinous  fin  of  fclnfin  cannot  he  viewed  without 
a  mixed  fentiment  of  apprehenfion  and  difguft,  by  any  fin  cere 
member  of  llie  Church  of  Ghrift.  The  author's  brief  view  of  this 
fabjed  is  ftrit^.ly  jpft- 

*'  May  we  not  now  inquire,  what  are  the  figns  of  this  times  in  which  we 
Jive?     Within  our  church   there  is  a  fchifm,  in  which  the  old  Pharifaicat 
fijperciiiociraefs,  of  '  (land  apart,  I  am  more  holy  than  tliou/  is  too  apparent. 
Beyond  her  pak»  we  fee  new  modes  of  worfiiip  maltipliedy  and  difunioo  cd« 
grafted  on  diffention.     The  church  of  Scodaivd,  which  was^oaeof  tbtt  firft 
to  re^dl  prefcrtption,  and  to  venture  boldly  in  untried  paths*  terrified  at  the* 
unwarrantable  licence  aiTumed  by  herrefradory  niembers*,  it  forced  to  reGant 
the  renounced  reftraint  of  ecclefiadical  coetcion.     With  ui«  the  blafiriig  of 
toleration  has  let  in  the  curfes  of  fanaticiim,  ibepticifm^  and  licentioolMlsi 
Hoih^of  ignorant  fi^lf-fiiflicient  preachers  are  yearly  liceafed  to  miikad  ^ 
weak  and  trreiblate,  and  to  infpire  the  illiterate  wtth  contempt  for  their  fm^ 
per  patom«    Among  the  higher  ranks,  the  htttudinarian  gains  nasy  oonvoti 
to  the  attradive  foimd  of  liberality,  and  enlarged  opinoos^  and  from  the 
latttudinarian  tbe  fcale  of  error  mounts  to  infidelity.     Bttt  indifiierence  is  die 
more  prevailing  chara^ritiic  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  ib  very  prevalent  among 
the  higher  circTeSt  that  ferioufaeft  and  devotion  are  coafiaotly  eonfmiadei 
with  fedanaa  entiniiiafm.    The  duty  of  worihipping  the  God  of  oar  &ttas 
is  made  to  depend  npon  convenience,  upon  fiUhioo,  upon  a  wama  chapel^  or 
upon  an  agreeable  preacher.     From  ^e  lives  of  thefe  nominal  Chriftiaas,  or 
from  the  repulfive  manneii  of  thole  who  *  make  broad  their  {^ylaiQariea,  vA 

*  enlarge  the  hem -of  their  garments,'  the  wetl-brcd  deill,  and  mere  moial  mia 
of  the  world,  afe^  to  form  their  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  npon  te 
feeart  and  mind.     Alas!  that  the  many  thonfimds,  who  in  this  iiland  hava 

*  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal/  nor  omitted  that  *  worflitp  in  fpirit  aaA 

*  truth*  which  our  Creator  prefertbes,  vponld  fometimes  enierge  from  tlicir  be- 
loved retirement,  and^ew  an  admiring  worldi  *•  Virtue  inber  own  ihape  how 
«k>vely.'" 

Iq  a  note  Mrs.  Weft  relates  the  following  finguiar  anecdote  oa 
tbe  authority  of  a  new/paper. .  We  wi(h  (lie  had  referred  us  to  tb^ 
paper,  that  we  might  have  feen  the  names  of  the  parties,  aod  have 
given  theui  fome  appropriate  adoionitions. 

**  The  following  anecdou  is  given  on  newfpaper  teftimony,  with  a  wtfli  thst 
it  may  have  had  no  foundation  in  truth ;  for  it  will  then  adb  as  a  caatiooy  inftead 
of  a  cenfore  :  A  New  Jerufalem  teacher  furrepticioufly  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  meeting  belonging  to  fome  regular  diflenters.  A  trial  at  law  cn- 
fued;  and  the  preacher,  who  had  been -an  itinerant  mufic-maller  and  petty 
ihopkeeper,  was  def«inded  by  his  very  elaborate  counfel,  who  is  (aid  u>  l^vt 
introduced  David's  fkill  upon  the  harp,  and  the  humble  profefllona  of  the 

<<  *  For  this^ccoiiat  of  the  flate  of  tbe  prelbytery  in  Scotland^  fee  Dr.  BJIl*i 
Theological  Inttictttcf. 

afoftlts. 
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i^offles.  u  t  j^rallel  that  was  appUcabk  to  this  fchifmatic^s  diange  of  occm-. 
tion.  Did  tbis  learned  gentleman  not  know,  or  did  he  purpofely  foroet,  chat 
thefe  apo(ll«i  were  miraculoufly  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  with  all  know* 
ledge»  all  (kith,  and  the  power  of  curing  alldifeafes?  What  refembltnce^ 
then  ean  poffibly  exift  between  thefe  fupfernatutally  inftru6ted  teachers,  and 
an  ignorant  and  (as  was  clearly  proved)  knarifh  mechanic  ?  Surely  thn  "wit 
of  this  abliiird  comparifon  is  too  (trained  to  pafs,  even  in  a  carelefs  auditory,  as 
an  excufe  for  its  falfehood  and  irreverence/' 

On  the  fubje<$l  of  the  too-prevailing  fin  of  fuic^ide,  whether  cow- 
lidered  as  a/gn  of  the  times,  or  as  a  flagrant  conleaipt  of  divine 
authority,  the  aQtiior's  fehtiments  are  entitled  to  praife. 

^  The  prevalence  of  fuicide  U  another  tnfi&ncc  by  which  we  nut^  j<x^  ^ 
the  fiaie  of  religion  kk  this  kingdom  ;  for  anqueftionably,  unlefs  it  proceed 
from  mental  derangement,  we  muft  pronounce  the  felf* murderer  tgttorant  of 
the  Mgutimu  and  fowir  of  Cbriiliaaity.  If  he  really  beltev^ed  in  Ged» 
'would  he  dare  to  ruih  uncalled  into  his  presence,  or  make  the  laft  b^on  of 
bit  life  a  crime  of  which  he  never  can  repent  ?  The  prevalence  of  this  offenet 
amoQf:  the  IVigans  of  otd  times  it  iodtfputable ;  it  was  even  confidered  aa 
ibmewhat  of  a  brave  and  commeiidable  a^ion,  by  which  their  greateft  aiMi 
^v%(l  nMn»  and  their  nsoft  virtuous  women,  faereically  refoived  to  eicape  frona 
pain,  tli^faceyand  forrow.  Equally  indtfputable  is  the  fad,  that  the  relip^ion 
of  Jefus  eonquered  this  daring  piopenlity  ;  iince  iu  moft  eminent  profefibra 
deoned  ic  lefs  infamous  to  expire  in  excruciating  tortures  as  public  criminali^ 
than  gently  to  languifh  away  with  the  mock  dignity  of  a  Seneca,  or  to  tear 
open  their  own  bowels  with  the  ruthlefs  frenzy  of  a  Cato.  The  revival .  of 
this  hnffloiir  of  (elf-deflni61too  in  France  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  is  lamented 
jeven  by  thofe  who  ftill  iee,  in  that  atheiftical  revolutioni  much  to  adniire>  aad 
vtho  fmitlefsly  wiih  to  palliate  all  its  enormities*. 

^  Self*niurder«  when  it  is  not  a  fudden  a£^  of  madnefs  or  aaffion,  mud  pro^ 
coed  finom  the  fallen  rafblve  of  wounded  pride«  confcious  or  merit  and  impa- 
iieat  of  difappointinent.  How  oppoiite  is  this  temper  to  the  felf.abafement» 
the  lowly  refignation  of  a  chriflian  ibul,  who  receives  temporal  calamities  as 
th^  deferoei  chafiiftmaUs  of  bis  Father  and  his  God,  and  who  hopes,  through 
liis  nierey,  not  only  the  pardoa  of  his  fias,  but  the  nromifes  annexed  to  padent 
lubmiiEon!  It  is  thofe  who  prefume  to  think  highly  of  their  own  de&rvingi, 
who  depend  upon  merit,  who  demand  reward,  and  who  limit  their  views  of 
llappioefs  to  temporal  pdfefien  on  this  fide  Jordan,  that  who  are  moll  inclined, 
like  treacherous  fentineb,  to  defert  the  poft  which  they  deem  oowortfay  of 
dieir  high  defervings* 

**  Suicide*  therefore,  is  moA  frequently  the  ftem  determinatton  of  indignant 
deifin,  warring  in  its  piide  againfi  the  will  of  the  Higbeft.  It  often  too  pro* 
toeeds  from  the  keen  tortures  of  accufing  confcience,  or  from  a  poignant  ienfe 
#f  the  eflsbanaflinents  and  anxieties  to  which  a  life  of  guilt  generally  expofes 
the  offender.  Divines  have  remarked,  that  as,  in  this  fife,  the  natural  oonfe- 
qaenc^  of  fin  often  continue  to  purfue  the  offender,  in  the  fhape  of  bodily  pain 
or  calamity,  long  after  he  has  become  fincerely  penitent  for  bis  faults,  the 
heathens  had  no  chance  of  difcovering,  from  what  they  faw  of  the  Almighty's 

y^i      ; , -_-, 

•"^        **  *  It  is  affirmed,  on  an  average  calculation,  that  five  Frenchmen  perilh  in 
feel^ '  ~avo  days  by  their  owb  hands.    See  Holcroft's  Travels  into  France. 

•  pr6vid€ntial 
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proridiBntial  government  of  tke  world,  that  the  ettrnal  confeqpf^Qces  ot  fia, 
woul^  ever  be  remitted.  As  Chriftians  have  brighter  hopes  on  this  import-*  ■ 
ant  fiibjefl,  penitence  is  now  bound  bv  firooger  bonds  to  endure  the  tempbial. 
afflidions  which  it  is  confcious  of  defeiving,  from  the  ftope  that  its  prefent  rc- 
fignation  may  cancel  its  former  niifdeeds,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  apoHle,, 
that  it  *  may  live  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,* 

"  There  are  yet  other  reafons  which  bind  the  Chriliian  even  to  a  joylcfs  and 
miferabie  exigence.  In  a  probationary  ftate,  the  time  of  trial  cannot  be. 
over  till  our  Mafter  bids  *  us  reft  fiom  oar  labours.'  xhe  Hying  flame,  which* 
feems  expiring  in  the  focket,  may  yet  cad  out  a  iig:ht  fu/Hcient  to  recall. fome 
wandering  connexion  from  the  broad  road  of  deftru6lion«  Are  we  not  ia.  the- 
handti  of  a  merciful  God,  who  wiileth  not  the  eternal  death  of  a  (inner  ?  and, 
may  we  not  hope,  that  if  we  patiently  abide  his  fummons,  he  will  not  remove 
us  hen^e,  but '  with  all  due  advantage  for  eternity,  when  we  (hall  be  in  a  htJiy 

*  difpofition  of  foul,  in  a  perfetSl  renunciation  of  the  guife  of  this  mad  and  fin- 
•fulworld*?' 

**  That  the  crime  of  felf-deHru^ion  by  a6lua1  vialence  has  not  yet  made 
fnch  progrefs  amongft  us,  as  it  has  done  amongfb  our  revolutionized  and 
illuminizcd' neighbours,  affords  great  folace  to  the  r^fle^liftg  mind,  anxious  to 
difcover  fome  grounds  for  confiding  in  the  -protedlion  of  the  Moft  High  during 
our  prefent  arduous  confll^.  But  the  frequency  of  thab  felf-deftrudton  which 
is  accompliftied  by  diffipation  and  vice  prefents  a  lefs  confoUtory  profpedi" 
However,  as  this  fpecies  of  fuicide  does  not  affume  fuch  determined  hoftitity 
to  Heaven  in  its  afpe6^,  we  may  charitably  hope  that  a  death-bed  h/omdmet 
the  itcene  oiirue  repentance.*' 

The  wretched  being, who,  fick  of  life,  and  anxious  to  end  it,, 
would  not  be  weaned  from  hi&  horrible  pgrpofe^by  fuch  jconfidera- 
tious  a$  thofe  which  are  here  fuggeited  to  him^  would.be  deaf  to 
any  ar^^uments  which  we  could  offer  in  fupport  of  them. 

t)f  the  dut^  impofed  on  every  Chriftian  to  receive  the  facra- 
nient  Mrs.  V^'eft  entertains  the  moft  jull  conception,  and  (he  en-* 
deavours  to  imprefs  it  on  the  minds  of  her  readers  with  appro- 
priate  earneftnefs,  ' 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  authoiitativc  and  obligatory  than  the  folemn  declata-  , 
tion  which  our  Saviour  made  to  the  amazed  Synagogue  at  Capernaum; 

*  Verily,  verily,  \  fay  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  of  the  flefh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

*  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whofo  eateth  my  flefh,  and 
<  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I. will  raife  him  up  at  the  laft  day. 

*  For  my  flefh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.     As  the  liriog 

*  Father  hath  fent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father;  fo  he  that  eateth  rae,  even 

*  he  (hall  live  by  me.'  If  we  combine  this  explanation  of  the  ^ene/ut  oitht 
facrament,  with  the  narrai'roe  of  our  Lord's  breaking  the  bread  and  blefiiDg. 
the  wine,  and  delivering  them  to  his  apoftjes,  commanding  them  to  '  da  fo  in 

*  remembrance  of  him,'  we  mull  difcern  the /^/n;^  obligation  which  all^hrii^ 
tians  lie   under  to  partake  of  this  memorial  of  their  redemption')'.    -We 

■     ■      ■      ■  ■'■      ■.  H_l     I   ill  ■  I  II         ■!  !■!      ■    I.       I     I   111  l.l 

*'  *  See  the  admirable  prayers  in  the  fervice  for  Eafter  Eve,  in  Nelfon'i 
Companion  to  the  Fafts  and  Feftivals. 

«*  +  Sec  Bifliop  Cleaver's  fermoni  on  the  nature  of  the  facrament. 

.  know* 
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Imow  from  infpired  tefiimony,  that  the  primitive  church  was  conftant  and 
frequent  in  the  ufe  of  this  outward  rifible  fign  of  the  inward  fpiTitual  grace ;  for 
^here  are  maoy  alluiions  to  this  holy  rite  in  the  A6ls  and  the  Epidles,  befide 
dire^Hons  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  eucharidical  fead  conuiaed  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  firil  of  Corinthians.  How  fprace  and  pardon  are  con- 
TeYed*fdthe  fouls  oTthofe  communicants  who»  with  (incere  faith  and  devout 
inmds,  partake  of  this  holy  ordinance*  remains  among  the  fecrets  of  the  Moft 
lEiigh.  It  was  no  more  necefTary  that  we  ftiould  penetrate  into  this  mydery, 
than  that  we  (hould  comprehend  all  God's  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  but 
though  the  reafons  on  which  his  purpofes  are  founded  are  hidden  from 
buriofity,  hjs  determinations,  and  the  promifes  annexed  to  his  cotimands,  are 
plainly  difclofed,  to  excite  faith  and  to  itimulate  obedience.  The  humble  are 
loftnided,  the  wife  io  their  own  conceit  are  left  uninformed. 
'    *^  Is  it  true  that  our  Lord  has  declared,  *  Except  ye  eat  the  fleffi  of  the  Sou 

*  of  Man,  and  driok  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  V  Is  it  alfo  an  acknow- 
Jedged  fad,  that  immediately  preceding  the  laft  fcenes  of  his  mortality  he  took 
bread apd  wine,  blefled  them,  pronounced  them  his  body  and  blood,  and ^dm- 
manded  bis  difciples  to  receive  thofe  confecrated  elements  in  *  reipeinbrance  of 
^  him?*  How  dartre  then,  knowing  thefe  things  to  be  tru.e,  omit  the  rite, 
difoheyxhi  command,  and  3rtfv^  the  threatening?  Alas!  being  united  with 
the  $aviour  of  the  world  in  fpiritual  communion,  is  of  far  lefs  confequence 
than  being  admitted  into  «  fafhionable  circle,  or  ranked  in  a  certain  fet.  In 
fpite  of  the  general  levity  with  which  facred  things  are  treated,  the  eucharifl 
iiill  exad^s  fomewhat  of  awful  reverence,  even  from  thofe  who  relifh  *  droll 
transformations'  of  holy  writ,  and,  under  the  feemingly  modefl  plea  of  un- 
'wortbioefs,  decline  undertaking  thofe  duties  of  examination,  confefEon,  and 

-feriotts  exclafion,  which  they  ftill  think  ought  ^o  precede  this  more  immediate 
approach  to  the  prefence  of  God.  But  have  we  not  pofitive  aiTurance,  that 
the  (ins  and  negligences  which  unfit  us  for  the  Lord's  table  will  e£Fedbually  bar 
the  everlafting  doors  of  Heaven  againfl  us?  The  wedding  garraent>  which 
we  are  required  to  put  on  for  the  facrificial  feaft  at  the  ;iltar>  is  the  fame  robe 
•which  we  muft  wear  in  the  New  Jerufalem,  at  the  marriage  fupper  of  the 

*  Lamb*     Andfurely  e^ery  wilful  omiffion  6f  the  enjoined  memorial  of  *  the 

*  exceeding  great  love  of  our  MaOer  and  only  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifl/  mufl  add 
to  the  number  of  thefe  excluding  offences.  For  the  cafe  of  the  negligent  Chrif- 
tian^  whofe  attachment  to  wotldly  pleafure  or  bufinefs  operates  more  powerfully 

.  on  his  mind  than  obedience  to  his  Lord's  commands,  and  that  of  the  detjt^ 
'Rwng  in  a  Chri/iian  country,  are  fimilar ;  they  will  be  judged  by  the  laws 

*  which  Acy  knew^  but  refu/ed  to  obey." 

Againft  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  funerals  oor  author  cnten 
•her  folemn  proleft ;  and  (he  introduces,  as  a  proper  model  for  fuch 
fad  ceremonies,  the  following  defcription  of  a  modeji  funrral,  from, 
the  pen  of  a  deceafed  and  much-lamented  bard. 

•   *•  I  fee  the  hearfe. 
With  fable  plumes  and  fullen- footed  (leeds, 
The  village  church  approach.     I  fee  the  corfe, 

*  From  its  dark  cell  releas'd  by  many  a  hand. 
Uplifted  heavily.     I  hear  the  bell 

Toll  to  the  dull  and  melancholy  found 

*  Of  mute  proceffion;  th^  white  prieft  before. 

The 
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T^ee  my  deli|i;ht,  my  treafare,  sod  my  hopf» 

Boroe  throuj^h  the  portalii  of  thy  oatifc  charch ; 

Thenoe  never  to  return.     I  hear  a  voics 

Confignthee  to  oblirioB;  duft  to  duft, 

Aihes  to  slOxq^."  Tbaes  os  Affbctxov^  by  Hgi»u« 

Alas!  Httic  did  we  thinks  when  we  firil  read  thi5i  poeticat  d6* 
fcription,  that  we  fhould  To  fooa  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  ii^ 
ntniabl^  author.  Comparatively  {bort  a»  the  period  has  b^u  finc« 
the  fird  eftablifbment  of  our  work,  we  have  had  to  deplore  the  death 
of  more  than  one  of  oiu:  aflbciaie$  in  the  facred  caufe  of  reltgioa 
and  virtue;  but  of  none  more  than  that  of  tliis  eloquent  and  ia* 
lereft ing. bard;  who  united  to  a  riohij-endowed  and  tiighiy'i^uUi- 
vated  OMRd,  the  utmoft  benevolence  of  heart,  and  the  foandeft 
principles.  To  him  have  our  readers  been  indebted  for  many  an 
atnufing  knd  many  an  inftruAive  p*ige;  for  the  expofurc  and  cor- 
'  redlion  of  many  pernicious  dp£lrines  and  opinions  in  others,  and 
for  the  communication  of  much  valuable  information  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  bis  own.     Peace  be  to  his  manes! 

In  her  nlnik  Letter  Mrs.  Weft  tieats  of  a  fubjefl  with  which  (he 
18  partieului:ly  couverXant,  and  on  which  (he  is,  of  courS^,  peca* 
lijiarly  quallHed  to  give  advice.  Shejudly  confiders  cbaftity  as  the 
chara6ieri(lic  virtue  of  her  fex;  as  that,  indeed,  without  which  all 
other  virtuee,  if  they  really  caa  have  exiftenee,  are  of  little  or  no 
value  ;-*-and  (be,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  places  it  at  the 
bead  of  her  lift  of  ^  virtues  more  efpecially  feoiinioe.'* 

*'  To  commence  our  obiervatiooi  with  the  cardiatt  virtue  of  our  ta»  G€» 
oeral  opinion  has  uadergone  an  amazing  change  wkhio^  £bw  years  on  the  fiib- 
jed  of  chaftity  :  I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have  really  violated  her  hws» 
iiut  of  the  iadi&rence  or  playful  (arcafm  with  which  ttotaioted  cbara£ters  fpeak 
of  tBr  (kioft  flagrant  derelictions  of  decorum*  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  rig^  ceo- 
fors,  who  would  bar  aa  uohappy  woman's  return  to  virtue,  by  exdudmg  her 
from  every  cheering  profpe^  of  compaiTion  and  hope.  The  puniibreeot  of 
Adpriu  ftiould  in  this,  as  in  every  other  indance,  be  determined  by  what  is  due 
JLP  the  unbending  part  of  ibciety.  It  was  formerly  thought,  thai  with  refpeft 
to  women,  a  forfeited  reputation  in  this  particular  coold  never  he  r^^tned.  k 
was  not  firom  enmity  to  real  penitence,  but  from  an  anxiety  to  prelerve  iaao- 
cence^  that  a  woman  was  fuppofed  to  have  fo  &r  degraded  heiielf  by 
UQchaflity,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  more  filling  her  former  rank  ie 
ibciety.  To  hide  berfelf  from  the  world,  or  to  fly  to  fom^  fpot  where  bar 
(hame  was  unknown,  ufed  to  be  the  wilh  of  humbled,  Vat  not  ahandooed 
feulty ;  and  while  her  weeping  companions  pitied  her  forrow,  they  weft 
rouiedl)y  her  difgrace  to  more  vigilant  circamfpe£lioa ;  and  thus  the  moaro- 
ftti  confequences  of  one&dudioo  preveated  many." 

The  author  here  places  the  diflSculty  of  reftoring  ft  loft  female  la 
her  former  fiiition  in  life,  in  a  proper  point  of  view  j-^-this  eftrange" 
ment  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  puoiQuDent  to  ber&if,  but  as  a 
warning  to  othq;*s;  not  s^  holding  up  vice  for  i\}^  fififter  e^fcorn  to 

point 
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|K>uit  At;  but  as  a  beacon  to  Tirtul^.  It  is  fouoded  on  ib<f  bell 
and  only  true  principle  of  all  legal  punilhment^^preveHHoa.  And 
if  it  be  applicable  to  repentant  finnera,  how  moch  more  ri^^idly 
ibottid  it  be  applied  to  thoie  who  do  not  repent,  but  who  are  to 
hardened  as  to  glory  in  their  ^uilt  and  to  exolt  in  their  infamy  ! 
Mrs.  Weft  regards  the  dramatic  produdlions  and  many  of  the  no* 
vcls  of  the  prefeht  day  us  having  ai  direA  tendency  lo  vamijk  over 
the  vices  of  women  with  foft  names ;  and  (he  cenfures  the  falfc 
candour  of  fuch  fcribblers  with  becoming  feverity.  She  laments 
too  the  pretent  date  of  fafliioiiable  fociety,  as  tending  to  break 
down  the  neceflary  barriers  between  virtue  and  vice,  by  fupplying 
jr^eady  excufes  for  the  frailties,  the  errors,  and  the  fins  of  the  fair 
fex.  Her  advice  to  married  women  is  unexceptionably  good.; 
and  (be  concludes  this  very  fenfible  Letter  with  the  following  juii 
remarks. 

<*  Rational  piety  is  our  beft  defence  again  ft  the  temptations  of  the  world* 
You  well  know,  that  piety  (hould  not  be  confined  to  the  church  or  the  clofet* 
Wbe^  genuine«  (he  is  our  eonftant  compauion ;  fpiricualizing  every  eveDt,  in- 
fluencipg  all  our  adions^  feafoning  our  ordinary  converfation,  and  Jiftiog  our 
ibuls  in  frequent  ejaculations  above  this  tranfitory  world,  to  hold  communioi^ 
with  that  which  is  eternal.  It  is  piety  which  muft  fan<^lify  chaftity,  or  we 
ihali  only  be  difcreet  from  fear,  ^  not  pure  in  heart.'  She  rouR  dired.  the 
alms  of  benevolence,  or.  liberality  will  iiop  fl»ort  of  the  bleiTednefsof  charity. 
Candour  is  only  caution  without  her;  and  fweetnefi  of  temper,  a  mcreaaimat 
propenfity.  May  this  facred  plant  continue  to  increafe  and  fiouriih  in  your 
ibul,  till  it  ripens  into  tl/j  fruit  of  immortality,  prays  your  truly  affectionate 
friend,  &c." 

The  tenth  Letter,  and  the  laft  in  this  Voltime,  is  devoted  to  Fe^ 
male  Employments  and  Studies,  a  fubje£l  of  no  little  importance; 
as  on  a  right  underftanding  of  it,  depends  much  of  the  internal 
economy  of  a  family,  and  not  a  little  of  domeUic  comfort  and  hap»- 
pine&.  With  molt  ufifaJhionabU  pertinacity/  Mrs.  Weil  recom*-' 
mends  the  frequent  ufe  of  an  implement  of  induftry,  which;  we 
fear,  has  been  almoft  difcarded  from  the  catalogues  of  modern 
houfemves — the  need l p.;  and  (lie  even  pretends  to  fupport  her 
recommendation  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ancient  times^  and 
of  royal  example. 

**  With  refpc^  to  employment,  women  are  more  happily  circumfiaaced 
than  the  other  fex;  the  important  and  Eitiguing  avocations  otmen  oeceiFarif^ 
impole  feafons  of  inactivity ;  and,  unlefs  among  tfaofe  of  a  literary  turn,  there 
are  nuny  hours  in  a  day  which  a  man  fcarcely  knows  how  to  occupy.  That 
yC:fal  implement  the  needle,  which  is  no  interruption  to  converfation,  whi^h 
ibes  not  ab(blutely  chain  down  attention,  and  fatigues  neither  the  body  nor  the 
mind,  is mtr  condai^t  prefervatire  from  latitude;  at  the  fame  time  that  in  the 
majority  of  families  it  is  an  invaluable  ally  to  ceconomy,  neatnefs,  and  ele*> 
gance,  I  do  acknowledge,  that  fo^netimes,  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 
pret^  trifler,  its  produdions  deferve  no  better  name  ilian  laborious  idleoefs; 
but  tne  thorough  houfewife  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  ceftus  of  Venus; 

and 
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and  {he  knows  how  to  make  it  as  powerfbl  a  talifmtOy  to  prefenrjf  cotjvgal 
•fteem  and  domeftic  order. 

<<  I  think  the  goddeifes  all  excelled  inth^  arts  of  female  indudry,  except  the 
hoyden  Diana ;  and  you  know  (he  airways  continued  -  a  fpinfter.  The  hero- 
ines of  old  time  (hone  at  the  loom  and  the  diflafF,  and  were  ib  paflionately  at- 
tached to  thefe  occupations,  that  it  is  even  recorded  they  ^^^  Wat  being  called 
from  them  to  look  at  marital  beaux.  The  hidory  of  the  fair  Nauiicaa  proves, 
that  the  operation  of  wafhing  clothes  was  not  only  venerable  and  falutary,  but 
'  really  dignified.  The  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  delcends  from  Olympus  to  order 
a  PrinceG  to  fuperintend  the  fads  ;  and  gives  as  the  odendble  reafon,  that 
fuch  a  ho\ifewifely  occupation  would  expedite  the  time  of  her  nuptials*  J  recom- 
mend this  book  of  the  Odyfley  to  our  treblcrrefioed  fecond-rate  ^  ^A^^m/fx*, 
who  confider  laundrefs  as  a  more  reproachful  name  than  courtezan ;  remind- 
ing them  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  *  Father  of  verfe/  and  iirftof  mortal  bards, 
lias  immorulized  that  employment  which  they  call  fervile  and  degrading; 
a  convincing  proof,  that  only  falfe  tafte  will  confider  that  to  be  contemptible 
which  is  uferail.  The  mod  diuinguifhed  women  of  our  own  country  have  handed 
down  their  names  to  poderity,  by  excelling  in  works  of  taAe  and  ingenuity. 
But  we  need  not  fearch  old  annals  todefcribe  the  tapeftry  and  embroidery  of 
our  Matildas  and  Marys ;  indudry  and  tade  dill  claim  an  intimate  alKance 
with  royalty ;  and  where  they  cannot  excite  emolflition,  at  lead  roufe  com- 
mendable though  humble  imitation  f.*' 

We  fufpeA,  that  our  modern  belles  find  other  qualities,  in  Helen, 
more  worthy  of  ^A^ir  imitation  than  Induftry! — and  we  fear,thatnei- 
ther  M  rs.  Wefl;'s  exhortations  nor  even  the  example  of  Royalty  will 
fufficetorender  liiA\x[\xy  fqftiionabh.  Diflipation^and  theprevalent 
mode  of  educating  women  ii6orr  the  Ration  which  they  are  deftined 
tooccupy  in  life,  have  given  a  turn  to  female  manners  and  purfuits, 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  hodile  to  the 
promotion  of  domeftic  comfort.  And  we  are  forry  to  add,  that 
the  prefs,  that  powerful  engine  of  reformation,  is  not  fo  dire(5led 
as  to  produce  the  corredlion  of  this  growing  evil,  the  confequenccs 
of  which  no  human  forefight  can  appreciate. — Our  author  judici- 
,  oufly  cenfures  the  labours  of  thofe  indefatigable  Compilers  who 
exercife  their  ingenuity  and  confume  their  time  in  f|>aring  the 
public  the  fatigue  of  reading  any  thing  but  their  own  produdlions, 
and  the  trouble  of  feleAing  ihe  beauties  of  different  writers. — ^^fhefe 
labours  appear  under  the  various  denominations  of  exiradls,  anec- 
dotes, beauties,  and  anas;  and  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
abridgment  of  fl:udy,and  the  eafy  acquifition  of  fafliionable  know- 
ledge ; — without  the  trial  of  patience,  or  the  exercife  of  judge* 
ment !  •  '  • 


•  Why  will,  Mrs.  Weft  deform  her  ftyleby  the  introdu^ion  of  fuch  illegi- 
timate and  afiie<^ed  exprelfions;  borrowed  from  the  fenfelefs  eSuGons  of 
paragraph- writers  in  the  newfpapers?    Rev. 

"  +  See  the  behaviour  of  HeleOi  in  the  third  Iliad,  when  fumiponed  by  Irij 
to  the  Trojan  walls. 

In 


K^ 


,Mn.Vir\A*$Leti€ritdaYaitHgLady.  ^ 

tn  M»f§  Votiim^  we  have  found  much  more  to  commend  and 
4|Mieb^lefs  to  cenfbre  tfiAn  in  the  firft;  ihe  fl?ie  is  much  more  cor- 
Tcft,  and  the  Itngufige'mnch  leh  affededf; — while  the  matter^ 
^fpeciallj  of  the  two  laft  letters,  is  entitled  (with  almoft  a  fulitary 
exception)  to  the  greateft  praife.  That  exception,  and  the  few 
errors  which  we  h&ve  marked,  we  (ball  proceed  to  notice. — Mrs, 
Weft  contends  that  paJKve  obedience  is  not  the  dqArioe  of  the 
Church  of  England.  iBut  paflive  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is 
the  dbarine  of  fcripture,  upon  which  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  is  avolredly  and  manifeflly  founded,  and  it  muft  therefore  be 
die  doArine  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  the  vague  notbns 
c( civil  lihtrijfi  upon  which  fcarcely  any  two  writers  are  agreed,  it 
is  i-idiculoos  to  make  them  the  llandard  and  criterion  of  a  lubj/e6l^s 
claty.    Oaeof  the  obleft  expounders  of  thofe  notions,  it  is  known,  _ 

ataae  them  fubiervient  to  his  own  favourite  do£lrine  of  cajhieritis^  \ 

smd  oi  murdering  kings,'^'^9L  crime  which  the  membernj  of  the  Churcn  ' 

4of  England  are  annually  called  upon  deeply  to  deplore,  and  folemnly 
to  expiate.  Mrs.  Weft's  notions  of  our  couftitut^on  are  alfo  not  a 
Kttieeoniiifed.—^She  maintains  that  in  tt)e  event  of  the  king  ^(^- 
fyi9^  hiitngagemenii,  the  people  are  not  to  be  judges  of  the  faft ; 
but  thai  there  is  an  intermedia  left  ate  to  which  both  parties  nuift 
appeal — which  is  the  Vartiament ; — in  other  words,  the  people  aft-  .  ^ 

ing  by  their  reprefentatives.  So  that  here  the  people  would  be 
'h0fh  judge  4ina  party,  en  hijuftice  which  the  Britiib  conAitufiqn,  .  ^ 
thank  Heaven  !  does  not  fan^ion. — Indeed,  the  ahfurdity  of  fuch  a 
'icgalation  will  appear  manifeft,  when  we  recolleft  that  it  is  a  part  of 
4lie  royal  prerogative  to  diffolve  the  parliament  at  his  pleafure ; 
4iDd,  IB  cafe  of  a  difference  between  the  king  and  his  fubjedls,  his 
-wajefty  would  naturally  exercife  his  power,  and  fo  annihilate  this 
'murmedi^tt  fiatt.  And  who,  then,  we  would  a(k  the  fair  aqtfaor, 
vouM  be  left  to  Judge  between  the  fovereign  and  his  people  ? — • 
But  Mia.  Weft  has  been  led  to  entertain  this  abfurd  notion,  by 
coDlempiating  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688 ; — and  by  mif* 
'taking  a  confitutional  anomaly  for  a  conftitutiofial  rule.-^Htr  con« 
ccptions  of  that  event  are  extremely  erroneous ; — a  fovereign  was 
mot  *' judged  to  have  forfeited  his  high  truft'' ;  but  merely  to  have 
mbdiaUcakis  tkrohe ;  the  Parliament  were  not  ^  our  lawful  rulers^ 
during  the  interregnum",  nor  at  any  other  time  ; — but  merely  our 
Kprefeniative?  and  the  eounfellors  of  their  lawful  monarch,  wbofe 
abclication  of  the  throne  could  neither  alter  their  charadlers,  nor 
mnlwrge  their  powers;  nor  had  they  Buy  right  tp  ^' nominate^  a 
Ibvereign  ;—>-dae  faA  is,  they  were  thrown  into  an  extraordinary  and 
Ml  mpt^ecedeoted  fitoiaion ;  they  had  a  choice  of  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and  a&tng,  from  the  necejjity  of  the  thing,  they  did  tlie 
lieft  tbey  conld^  departed  as  little  as  potlible  from  the  regular  lin^ 
of  fttccdfion,  and  proiified  only  to  uipply  a  remedy  for  the  exift* 
Spg^y'ii,  without  attempting  to  fei  an  example,  much  lefs  to 
iilMblifli  a  role.-— The  oooftitutkm  has^imde  no  provifiga  whatever 
09.  cri.  vqLm  xxn  Z  fot 
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for  the  cafe  tp  which  Mrs.,  Weft  adverts;  on  db^ contrary,  iitx* 
prelsly  declares^  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. — It  is  idle,  tbei;efoi(^ 
and  indeed  worfe  than  idle,  *to  enter  upon  fuch  a  difcaiiiQQ.-rWs 
.|iow  proceed  to  notice  .errors  of  lefs  importance,  chiefly  inac- 
curacies of  languae^e. 

.  P.  J  l^,  the  word  perfiSHonaling  is  ufed.)  though  fan  Atoned  on« 
ly  by  the  example  of  a  (ingle  writer  in  ,our  language;  andjufily 
ui^mfitifed  by  the  bed  of  our  critics  as  not  receive,  and  nOtwoHl^ 
of  reception.  In  p.  187  the  word  inhabitude  occars,  which  Mm» 
yl^ed  lias  herfelf  introduced  into  our  language,  aod  on  which  vrt 
hefitate  not  to  pronounce  the  fame  ientencc  of  expulfion.  In  p. 
244  we  meet  with  the  '^  bofom  vifirmtjf\  which  we  b«ive  hefoie 
cenfured. — In  the  note  to  p,  270  we  read  of  "  words  consecrated  by 
the  injundlions  of  filial  Deity";  a  mode  ofexpreiBon  perfedly  uev 
to  us,  and,  in  our  eftimatron,  perfe6liy  unjuftifiable. — In  p,  290  the 
author,  talks  of  the  evils  of  the  adminijlration  of  our  fecood 
Charles.;  whereas  if  (he  had  referred  to  the  p«e  of  biftory,  or  to 
^any  of  our  eleipentnry  treatUes  on  law,  (be  would  have  difcovered 
that  fome  of  the  beft  laws  in  our  (latu^e  bopk,  laws  heft  calcinated 
to  fecure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fuhjedi,  were  paiFed  during 
that  very  reign. — P.  383 :  "  I  only  want  to  exile  thefe  uncdifying 
dolours^'-^aSeSisilion  and  inaccuracy  combined  ! — P»43l,l,  19^^ 
is  ufed  inftead  of  than, — P.  440,  *'  a  branch  of  information  which 
brings  (makes)  her  acquainted  with  the  world." — '*  Spleen,  enDvi, 
chagrin,  lafljtude"  (the  only  difference  between  ennui  and  laflito4e 
is  that  the  one  is  French  and  the  other  Engli/h) — ''and  aii  the 
scarious  train  of  miferies  which  extreme  indulgence,  di(GpatiQi|» 
or  romantic  expeilations,  arc  (is)  apt  to  engender,''  iic^-^r.  466, 
*'  dull  monotony  and  rigid  contnidion  of  ponverfatipn  which  chu- 
ra&erifei  (charaderire)". — P.  474.  Noo««  is  rich,  powerful;,  or  ei>^ 
,alted,  for  their  (his)  own  («ike."— P.  476,  ''the  perverGtv  of  men's 
iiearts  rejoder  (renders)  it  nece(rar3',  &c."-rP.487,  '*  tbolb  rnfhc 
.countenances  who  (which)  ufed  to  greet  you" — And  in  p.  510,  the 
.author  talks  of  the  jalad  days  of  her  fex ;  (he  had  read,  iu  Shakfir 
fpeaxe,  of 

<<  my  fallet-dajrs, 
^  when  I  ^wgran^  io  judgment,  cold'xn  Mood*'. 

But  (he  had  no  other  authority  to  juftify  its  ufe;  and  in  truth  it 
is  a  vlj[e  expreflion  which  Shakefpeare's  authority  can  by  no  means 
juftify. 

*  Letiuci-days  would  be  a  iefs  objedionable  exprdfion ;  heouife  lettuces  V9 
bdth^rrm  wvicold^  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  all  the  ingredients  of  zjakd,-^ 
Endke  and  ccUry^  iot  inflance,  are  whlte^  aq^  heet-root  is  red  ;* while  nm^d 
ar»d  cre/s  are  not  cM^  but  hot*     R  e  v.  <  ' 

'  ••■      '  -in 
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^U  the  Tafents;  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Dialogues.  By  Po* 
^^'pii8.  6vo.  Pp.  100.  Sb  6d.  Joba  Jofepb  StockdaIe>  Pall 
x\U\l     1807. 

TH  f S  book  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  PiSure  GaHery,  ia 
i^rliich  isexhibited  a  number  of  Political  Portraits^  pl^^ced,  in  a  more 
or  lefs  prominent  point  of  view,  according  t6lbe  characters  or  confe- , 
qiience  of  the  originals*  The  chief  merit  of  this  painter  confuls 
in  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  fiis  likenffles,  which  isfo  great,  that 
any  man,  on  the  flighteu  infpe6iion,  will  immediately  know  who 
Ale  for  the  pi6lure.  His  colouring  Is  rich  and  generally  correal; 
and  he  has  tlie  hnppy  art,  which  few  indeed  poflTrfs,  of  recoiiciling 
apparent  contradiflions ;  for  he  generally  throws  thegreateft  light 
on  thofe  portraits  to  wfiich  he  has  given  the  mo/t  dark  and  fonwre 
hues;  and,  which  is  ilill  more  ftran2;e,  his  arrangejnent  appeiirs 
admirable,  akhoogh  almolt  every  pidure  is  out  of  place. 

Having  difclaimed,  in  his  pj^eface,  all  party  views  and  political 
connexions,  the  author  decUn^j^  his  ohiedi  to  be,  the  repreffion  of 
folly  and  the  reformation  of  ahufe,  certainly  the  moft  legitimate 
obje6l  which  a  falirift  can  pnrfue.  In  order' to  (hew  that  ^*  all  the 
TalentfT  are  fair  game,  he  obferves ; — 

**  Men  wbo  have  the  courage  to  propagate  their  .ownpraifes  with  4  fcjeini 
unblufhing  iikce,  are  the  fined  fuhjelis  for  ridicule  upon  earth;  and  none«.ex«' 
cite  fo  little  pity  wnen  found  deferviug  of  cenfure.  Mtniders  modeAIy  liv 
form  us  that  they  ppflefs  all  the  <a';V,  vigour^  *weigbtj  and  talents  of  the^9pi|pr 
try.  Now,  were  the  country  fo  filly  as  to  credit  them,  aiid,  of  codrfe,to 
follow  them  blindfold  over  hedges  and  ditches,  the  con fequence  might' be  Va-* 
thcr  mifcbievou8«  Even  fuppofing,  therefore,  I  had  no  better  reaf  n  fpr 
a  faitbfttl  expofition  of  Alt  the  Talents^  i  fhould  think  this  alone  fafficieot. 
Heaven  knows  how  hamble  are  my  hopes  of  working  a  reform  amongf^  them. 
I  (hall  be  perfc^y  Qontented  with  lopping  off  a  few  flreggiing  excrefcences  ; 
and  pefhapa  I  may  fiicceed  in  preventing  the  growth  of  oibuers.  Men  are 
l>ften  more  afraid  of  prefeat  odium  th$,u  of  future  paotfliciieat,  and  dread  a 
poet  while  thiqr  ^^Mg^  ^t  &  God." 

•  But  if  a  poet  be  really  fuch  an  objefi  of  dread  to  the  profligate, 
as  to  indace  them  to  amend,  if  not  to  reform,  their  condudl ;  with 
wbat  propriety  can  the  author  deny,  as  he  does,  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  the  influence  of  the  Prefs?  Indeed,  his  obfervations  oq 
this  fabjeA  are  extremdy^  fuperficial,  his  arguments  extremely 
V«8b^  and,  on  fome  points,  he  evidently  miftdkes  the  csiufe  for  th^- 
effe&.  "  The  bufiuefsjfif  an  author,"  he  fays,  *'  is  to  pleafe,  and  h^ 
'wiH  always  fuit  his  topic  to  the  fafhion  of  his  days.*'  Where  he 
colleifted  thefe  flrange  notions  of  the*  bufinefs  of  an  author  w« 
know  not ;  that  there  are  numbers  of  writers,  who  niaice  a  trade 
of  authorfhip,  and  therefore  write  only  what  they  fcnow,  <wr  are 
told,  wiH  pleafe  the  multitude^  is  certain  ;  but  that  a  grave  fatirif) 
AiouM{;ivehis  iaiBdion  to  fuch  a  bafe  proflitation  of  talent,  as  he 
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feems  Wre  lo  do,  is  paffing  ftrange.  The  true  province  of  an  dii« 
tfaor  is  ttoMo  pfeafi^y  but  to  inform  and  \,oinjlru£t;  tomamtaia 
jmiicc  and  to  (irQinalgate  truth:  he'inay/indeed^  fait  his  top\  to 
the  fafhion  of  the  day,  but  he  will  fo  treat  it  as  to  render  it  lub- 
fervient  to  Ihele  ends.  The  general  ))ropofaion,  tbat^  *'  if  fht 
pablic  mind  be  not  alicady  prepared,  books  will  avail  but  little^** 
is  at  variance  with  fadt,  ana  with  the  re(ult  of  every  man's  expe- 
rience. We  could  cile  various  inftances,  wiihin  a*fewyeai:s>  io 
which  books  have  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  poblic 
snind ;  but  we  ihould  be  aihanied  to  argue  on  inch  a  qoeftiom. 
Nor  is  the  author  more  happy  in  the  ilhiilratiou;  of  his  principle^ 
than  in  his  principle  itfelF.  "  Voltaire,  Roujfeau,  and  other  wri- 
ters, accufed  of  having  caufed  all  the  misfortunes  of  France,  were 
alfo  generally  read  in  England;  befides an immenfe deluge  of  oor 
own  authors  who  taught  us  (imilar  principles.  Why  then  did  thej 
not  produce  fimilar  effeds?  Simply  becaufe  the  general  fenleof 
the  nation  was  againil  them.     If  every  French  author  had  written 

9;ainft  a  revolution,  he  could  not  have  prevented  one.  If  every 
nglifli  author  had  written  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  he  could  not 
ibave  caufed  one."  .  We  have  feldom  feen  a  firing  of  afiertioos  fo 
replete  with  fallacies.  Voltaire  ^nd  KouiTeau  were  not  generally 
read  io  England ;  and  if  thev  had  been,  their  works  could  not 
have  produced  the  fame  efte6b  here  which  tbey^  produced  in 
Trance,  becaufe  they  attacked  a  religion  which  we  did  not  pio« 
fed;  and  levelled. their  arguments  and  their  ridicule  againil  a  Hate 
of  things  which  did  not  exift  in  this  country; — and  beeauie,  alfo, 
the  genius  and  llyle  of  their  writings  were  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  tafte  and  underftandings  of  the  French,  than  to 
thoie  of  Engliibmen.  .  Had  the  proteflant  faith  been  rooted  in 
France,  all  the  iliafts  of  Voltaire's  ridicule,  dirtsded  affainft  reli- 
gion, would  have  fallen  pointlefs  to  the  ground.  For  bis  iSrft  at- 
tacks were  aimed  at  the  errors  and  fuperilitions  of  the  Romtfll 
Church;  and  tbefe  paved  the  way  for  his  fubfequent  affaolta  on 
Chriftianity  itfelf ;  which,  but  for  the  exiftence  of  diofe  corrop* 
tions,  would  have  proved  impotent.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that,  if  the  whole  prefs  of  France  had  been  directed  againft  the 
Involution,  it  could  not  have  prevented  it,  it  is  moft  certain,  tha^ 
but  for  the  prefs,  the  revolution  could  never  have  been  broua^t 
about.  Nor  will  it  appear  fo  clear,  as  it  does  to  this  writer^  tbat 
a  revolution  could  not  have  been  produced  in  England,  if  every 
writer  in  the  kingdom  had  laboured  to  produce  it;  when  we  ooa? 
ifider  the  extraorainary  elTedl  produced  by  the  extenfive  drcnUb^ 
tion  oLPaine'-s  mifchievo«s,  but  popular,  books,  and  of  other  pob- 
lications  of  a  fimilar  tendency.  Nay,  Inch  was  the  ferment  at 
one  period,  that  nothing  but  the  joint  operation  of  the  prefs,  fea- 
fonably  applied  i^nd  iudicioufly  direAed,  and  of  the  wife  umI 
viforotts  meafares  9/  w:  government^  could  have  prevented  •  civil 

war. 
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war.    In  fhort,  it  is  nearly  felf-evident;  tb«t,  in  this  country,  the 
prefs  dtreAs  the  public  mind,  and  i»  not  direded  by  it.     With  ' 
tbefe  brief  remarks,  we  difmifs  the  Preface,  and  proceed  to  the 
Dialogues. 

Thefe  arc  fopported  by  the  author,  PoJ^/pus,  and  his  friend, 
ScrihUruSy  the  latter  of  whom  differs  from  the  former  in  opinion, 
and  endeavours  to  correal  his  notions,  and  to  moderate  his  cen* 
fnre.  But  Polypus,  being  of  the  genus  irritdbile  vatum,  reje6is 
the  counfels  of  his  friend,  and  obftinately  pur  foes  his  own  co^rfe. 
The  firft  portrait  whom  he  exhibits  on  the  canyufs,  is  ttie  late  Se« 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

'    "  8CBIBLERU9. 

O  for  a  tbund'riog  tongue,  like  Fox's  own, 
/  To  fiun  perverfe  opinion  into  done ! 

^       -  Fox !  at  that  Mme  lio«;  throbs  roy  fweHtnji  bro^ft. 

Mourns  tby  fid  fall,  and  bids  thy  fptnt  reft. 

Yet  H-WH»*  lives — a  firm,  unblemi&'d  foul. 

True  to  the  fiate»  as  needle  to  the  pole ;         ~ 
^ • ^ho 

**  *  Tei  H-w^k  /rvr«.] — The  public  will  better  recognize  this  noble  Lord  . 
as  pkiD  Mr.  Gr-y ;  new  titles,  new  principles,  and  new  places,  hating  fo  toully 
aoctasDorpbofed  kirn,  that  foroe  of  iiis  old  friends  have  adually  ceafed  to  know 
hiou  I  am  credibly  informed  he  is  growing  gay.  And  yet  I  remember  him 
a  moody  mehochply  gentleman,  whom  you  would  have  thought  time  nor 
^  tide  coiihI  change. — A  pofittve  bit  of  blood,  that  always  came' cantering  at 
)  die  heels  of  Fox  and  Sb-r-d-n.  Did  Fox  proteft  s^atoft  war  I — Gr-y  quickly 
let  his  hc€  againft  boftilities.  Did  Fox  declare  that  the  kingdom  was  ruined  t 
— <*r-y  inftaodY  fiwod  out  that  the  nation  was  uadooe.  Skilful  in  the 
aoaiogiea  of  the  language,  he  feemed  only  to  forget  that  Truth  and  Servility 
are  aevar  f^onymous.  Servility,  however,  is  not  eaiily  got  rid  of;  and  Gr-y^ 
vbile  firft  Laid  of  the  Admiralty,  ufed  to  tret  at  Su  V-n^nt^s*  heels  jnft  as 
copteotedly  as  at  Fox's. 

^'  As  to  what  Lord  H-w-ck  u^  diere  may  yeiEUy  be  fome  doubt  •  m  to  nbat 

lie  <icwf,  them  can  be  no  doobt  at  all.    If  his  name  fhall  forvive  theimuriei 

.Ilia  country  has  liiflfered  from  him,  be  wilt  be  remembered  as  one  of  thofe  un- 

■  happy  heiagsy  who,  during  tlua  long  aad  dreadful  fbuggle  for  all  that  EngKfli^ 

men  beki  moft  dear  upon  earth,  flood  aloof  with  a  froail,  but  defperate  baad^ 

watching  the  favouiable  moments  for  iacurfion,  and  involving  us  in  a  predatorv 

war  at  home,  while  the  mod  terrible  of  enemies  was  aflailing  ns  from  abroad^ 

Bat  fioce  his  political  promotion  we  have  heard  no  more  of  his  politiaal  princi* 

pies.    Let  us  than  cfaeerfully  fiibmit  to  the  bnaller  misfortune.    The  frieod»- 

.  Alpof  ^  idbonad  profligate  is  preferable  Co  the  enmity  ef  a  profefTed  one. 

After  ages  will  hanily  credit  the  ftory  of  our  adventures.    At  leafl  tbey  wiR 

ihadder^tMrba?tt«c(caped  out  of  fnch  bandsi  while  the  names  of  a— >-^ 

a  Sh-rd-n,  and  a  H-w-dc.wiU  be  abhorred  by  the  gende  nature,  and  adopted 

bytbefeveia. 

■  Ill  I      t 
•*  •  By  the  bye,  St.  V-nc-nt  always  trod  aukwardU  enough  on  Urr^frma^    Vf 
ia  t>ot  an  amphibious  animal,  and  has  more  oi  the  ihark  tlian  the  fea-borla  in  hia 
compofitiun.    Soin^  if y  be  has  mora  of  the  crocadile  thai)  of  eiAtn  '  ^ 

♦*  IdO 
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Who  ne*er  to  wav'ring  weaknefs  woa'd*ddbeild« 
But  kept  on  fnarliDg  tiil  he  gaui'd  his  eod. 

POLYPUS. 

So  at  fome  door,  a  dog,  with  defp'rate  din, 
iScrapeaiy  {cratches,  howls,  and  barks — tiil  he  gets  in* 
Yes,  there  1  blame  him.     H-w-ck  never  fiood 
The  candid  champion  of  his  country's  good. 
When  perils  urg'd  all  bofoms  uuly  great. 
To  turn  from  faction,  and  to  fave  the  uate» 
Still  he  kept  hiffing  with  a  viper's  fpite,    . 
And  fpit  forth  flaver  where  he  fail'd  to  bite  ; 
Nurs'a  us  with  curds  of  patriotic  fpleen,  } 
And  put  a  drag  upon  the  flow  machine. 

SCRIBLERUS. 

The  genlle  foul  of  Jrl-w-ck  long'd  for  peace* ' 

And  To  he  cipgg'd  the  war  to  make  it  ceafe.  ^ 

POLYPUS.  I 

Then  ought  the  Dodor  (if  I  take  it  true). 
To  cruih  the  fever,  kill  the  patient  too. 

SCBIBLERUS. 

»  •   Gr-y  with  the  war,  the  mouthing  and  grimacty 

Wasoutofhwmour — 

1 

POLYPUS.  I 

True,  and  out  of  place. 

8CRI%LEltUS.  \ 

He  wanted  fcope  to  give  his  genius  wing? ;  4 

In*  place>  atid  ota  of  place  are  different  things.  . 

POLTPITt. 

N,  ■  ,        .     ..,  ■        .  •  '  -^  '    I 

•*  I  do  not  approve  of  Polypus's  comparing  my  Lord  H-w-ck  with  a  bcaft 
of  burden ;  and  yet  I  am  informed  by  thofe  w^o  know  French  (for  I  do  not,)  ! 
.that  the  foliowinj(  defcription  of  a  horfe  is  applicable  to  him.  Uii  e/prit  prfaai^ 
hmrd^fansfuhtilitiy  nigentiileje — un  gros  chbval  d'allbmandb.  1  am.de* 
lighted  with  the  (lately  grandeur  of  the  words,  and  gueis  chat  they  oootam  a 
magnifioent  eulogium.— JMA/.  j 

**  ♦  \n  place  and  oiit  of  fiauaridvf  rent  tba^i.y^heT^ci^  .- 

the  truth  of  this  afTertion  to  a  miracle;  by  adopting^ as  Mbiilera,  almoft  erery  ^ 
BMafiire.  which,  as  Oppofitionitb*  they  had  reprobated— im&W,  pgus,  profit, 
•hfit,  I  doubt  if  their  new  recanuiion  be  not  more  dilgnfting  than  their  wa» 
oent  bigotry.  But  then:  condu&  immediately  on  their  coming  mto  power 
was  more  than  difguiling*  It  was  a  tiflae  of  ablwdityy  indaceocy .  and  arro* 
gancj,  equalled  only  by  the;  naufeous  mummery  ot  Boooaparte's  buUetiiM. 
One  Minifter  took  pecuUar  pains  v>  convince  us  that  we  were  oa*  the  Yerj 
verge  of  ruin,  and  that  nothing  but  the  Talents  could  fave  us.  Sli-r-4-ny  too» 
ieemed  to  lament  our  desperate  fituadon  with  a  pi«u(tble  iaoe  enoogh  s  and         i 

Twilight  Grey,  | 

Had  in  htr/oher  liv'ry  all  things  clad ;  I 

<<  *  All  that  can  be  faid  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  fpoke  of  dUopidaltd  iapa 
*  and  rdburcit,'  when  they  did  not  know  ont  atom  about  the  matter;  andllbat  tbef 
candidly  recanted  as  foeii  f^s  they  began  to  learn  their  buiii.Ji(s. 

WhcD,   ] 
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POLTPUt. 

So  difPrent,  tbat  lifrog  and  afe,  I  doubr,  r 

Have  more  jimiliuide  than  in  and  out, 

Gr-y ,  like  a  frog,  while  out  of  ofHce,  croak'd  s 

An  ape  in  place,  he  copied,  not  reToVd. 

Extremes  he  feelcs,  and  fcorns  his  native  mean  ; 

Not  finvy  but  ftubborn  ;  fullen,  not  ferene ;  • 

Means  to  be  proud,  but  only  pompbus  proves. 

And  fbmetimes  Huns  our  reaioD,  never  moves." 

There  are  two  modes  of  exhibiting  public  characters  to  publi6 
view — by  liktfieji  ^ud  by  coutraji.  We  have  already  exhibited 
a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ability  in  one  of  ihefe  modes^ 
and. we  (ball  now  lay  a  proof  of  nis  talent  in  both  b^ore  our 
readers.-  ^    . 

**  EOI.YPUS. 

fFitt  iwo/ole  hleffings  Put  performed  his  part; 

A  GODLIICS  GkNICJS  ANp  ^H  HONKbT  H£A!^T» 

*  Need  1  fay  ipore  ?  to  aipplify  were  vatn, 
Since  thefe  alone  ail  human  good  coptain. 

Yet 
'   ■       '»  —  i 

When,  on  a  fudden,  up  rofe  the  fun,  the  miUs  melted  away,  and  the  Taleatt 
aifiifed  VIS  we  were  in  a  morejlourybing  condition  than  ever  ///  Now  for  my 
life  I  could  never  fee  how  they  made  it  out.  But  ^king  their  words  for  it,  to 
whom  do  we  ftand  indebted  r  Certainly  not  to  the  Talents ;  for  rhey  have 
been  failing  in  every  projcd.  Yet  this  is  no  proof,  f  h?  Talents  have  been 
failing  in  every  project  for  thefe  lafl  twenty  years,  and  the  country  has  prof* 
pered  accordingly. 

**  •  Need  I  fay  more  ?  to  amplify  were  Wii.]^r— To  enlarge  on^he  chara6ler 
of  this  immortal  Staiefmaa  would  probably  vex  the  Talents,  and  of  coarfed* 
them  no  fervice.  But  I  will  exhibit  a  portrait  of  an  oppofite  nature,  with  the 
hope  that  minifters  may  avoid  a  bad  example,  though  tbey  will  not  imitate  a 
good  one.  .         .    •-  . 

**  Let  me  then  imagine  a  man  prodigally  gifted  with  every  bleiEng  under 
^  the  fun— birth,  fortune,  wit,  wiidom,  elo^jiience.  With  a  foal  that  can  pier6e 
into  the  biighteft  receffes  of  Fancy,  and  a  tongue  that  can  ejnbody  the  vidons 
(he  beholds.  Let  me  fuppofe  him  marking  his  entrance  into  the  lervice  of  his 
country  by  a  breach  of  her  conftitution ;  ^ile,  difiorting  the  belt  of  pafEoat 
to  the  worft  of  purpofes^  he  calls  treafon  patriotifm,  and  covers  defperate  doc- 
trines with  a  decorous  indecency  of  words.  Laughing  at  fubjeftion,  ^et  him- 
feJf  aflave  to  party,  he  lords  it  over  a  rancorous  fa^ion ;  while  boys  difconcert 
the  cabals  of  his  manhood,  and  flriplings  reprefs  the  exceHes  of  bis  age.  In 
persecuting  his  country  he  is  uniform  and  (incere ;  his  principles  only  are  vOrCi- 
ti)e  and  treacherous.  The  revolutionary  mob  and  the  fanguinary  defpoc  are 
alternate  objedisof  his  admiration.  At  length  be  tramples  down  the  barriers  of 
decorum,  and  allows  not  even  an  appeal  from  his  heart  to  his  head  ;^  from 
.  inherent  atrocity  to  adventitious  error.  Thinking  men  are  alaiu  ed  and  de- 
fert  him.  Fools  adhere  to  bis  cauTe,  and  are  undone*  Onoe  found  dangerons, 
he  foon  becomes  flagitious  ;  and  his  laft  a£t  exhibits  him  vanquished  by  hb 
own  arts,  and  a  dupe  to  the  befeft  of  mankind. 

**  IfCt  this  portrait  be  as  a  beacon  to  all  miniAers.    Wife  men  will  read  it 
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Yet  will  I  pitife  him,  wbeo  from  toik  mtf  Mf 

*Nor  wealth  he  took,  nor  reooro|MDC€  defiled  ; 

But  while  the  (hare  his  tnnqoil  acres  tnro'dt  • 

Still  with  the  flame  of  patriot  ardour  bertt'd  i 

Saw  there  remain 'd  more  duties  to  fulfil^ 

And  gra^'d  the  fword  to  fave  his  country  dill* 

More  awful  with  one  boy  to  tend  his  meal. 

Than  ferv'd  by  fenates  following  at  his  heel. 

\     Yet  will  1  praife  him,  at  hb  iateft  breathy 

When  firm,  ferene,  a  patriot  ev'n  in  death, 
'  '    Not  for  himfelf  the  parting  hero  figh'd, 

Bntf  on  hi$  cox/nys  ir  fondly  call'd — and  died. 
,  O  then  how  tears  dole  down  each  honed  fact! 

J  O  then  how  Fa£\ion,  fhouting,  rulh'd  to  place  !** 
11  ■    ■■         ■     .  ..        ■  .1  II 

mnd  fiiy  nothing.— It  it  for  the  fool  to  afTert  its  jaftice  by  uniting  it  with  » 
same. 


i. 

ikies. 


.  **  This  charader  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  paropl  of  tvt  fentenoet 
htnldled  together  for  no  rcafon  whatever.  I  do  not  fee  the  jeft  of  it.  Othera 
may.  But  others  may  be  blockheads.  Did  I  not  promife,  Poiypat»  I  wouU 
befevere?— ^rr«^/. 

**  •  2^or  nJoeaUb  be  tpol,  nor  reeompence  defir*J,'^ — I  cannot  contemplate  thb 
period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life  without  the  higbeft  emotions  of  admiration.  I  had 
thought  the  days  of  Roman  magnanimity  gone  for  ever,  and  in  thele 
tiroes  fcarcely  expeded  to  fee  another  Cincinnatus.— TV  JuUo^  Serraoei 
JereUtefit, 

*^^  On  hit  toMbrj  fandly  cdt^t-'^isnd  £&^.]-^Let  non»aow  he  fi>  rafli  at  to 
lalk  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  inordinate  ambition,  or  aifTert  that  he  prefsrrad  his  ow« 
elevation  to  his  coootiy's  welfare.  If  the  words  of  the  dying  ase  accounted 
finoere,  who-^will  deny  that /o/Wo^  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  this  toconpain* 
We  cbarader  \    Pope  lays, 

'  And  thou,  my  Cobham,  to  thy  lateft  breath, 
<  Shall  feel  the  rulrog  paffion  ftrong  in  death. 
*  Such  in  thefe  moments  as  in  airthe  paft, 
^  Ofine  my  Cfmntry^  Heaven  J  (hall  be  thy  laft.' 
Titt  realized  what  Pope  only  fuppofcd* 

**X0  ibak  hoj,  Faaiott^Jboui'mg^  ruJb*dtoplace  /|— Often,  I  dare  lay  (were  t 
to  judge  bj^  their  after*condud)  did  the  jaded  Oppofitioniils  exclaim,  daring 
Mr.  Pitt*s  illnefi, 

Bi  precor,  a  nobis  omen  kzhoyzt 2,^ jfirum  I 
Otinoi  ofWToc,  fay  I,  howerer  ;  and,  I  believe,  three-fourths  of  the  nation  iay 
lb  too.  After  the  death  of  that  MiniUer  they  did  not  behave  with  common 
decency.  The  greedinefs  with  which  they  feized  upon  every  place  of  profit^ 
«^-even  thti*!  which  pride,  and  thofe  which  tieJkacy  ihould  have  deterred  them 
from  appropriaring-^was  odious  in  the  extreme.  I  can  almoft  fancy  I  iee 
them  like  a  fet  of  vnltnre$»  hoyering  over  the  MiniAier*s  dying  moments,  and 
with  grois  black  wii^  brufliing  acms  his  radiant  fpiri)t  as  it  opnots  into  ibt 


Tbefc 


There  obfeWjillons  are  not  mor^  ftmngly  marked  %  fiverity, 
AftQ  hy  juftice^  The  htart  and  the  head  feem  to  have  been 
tqaally  concerned  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  tbefe  paf- 
§igt%\  their  flrength  reflet  credit  on  the  one>  and  ibeir  ability 
coaien  honour  on  the  other.  The  admonition  in  the  (irft  four 
Ipoct  of  the  following  paflage  is  excellent  and  impreffive. 

«*  *  FftvonrM  bv  bcat'a,  lei  RrHmu  bend  die  knee. 
And  thuok  that  awful  powV  who  keeps  U9  freei 
Own  J9fin,  our  flreagth,  ov^Him  repoCi  oorail^ 
^9cdate  in  triemph^  ami  refigo'd  to  fall. 

And  thou,  finr  jBrf»,+ plaintive  in  the  lay. 
Who  fteepfft  thy  limbs  afrontthe  falling  day  ; 


ij    ■>iii|tf« 


riytajHSt 


•*  *  Favmrd  by  heavn^  la  Brkom  bend  the  iii^.]— i  thtok  I  may  fay,  (but 
■wekJy  let  me  fay  it,  aod  with  awful  rcirerence)  that  ProTidcncse  watches  over 
i|is  empire  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  regard.    Evglamb  sebms   to  be 

aOLBIIMLY  SXLKCTBO  A !«D  OBLIGATED  TO  IMTBtPOSB  ABABBIEB  BB- 
TIlVB&lf  PARTIAt*  SUBYBaSION  AND  UNITBBSAL  AMABCHY  :  TO  PUWlSK 
TUB  TVNI8HBB8  Or  VATtONS  ;  TO  HEAL  THE  WOUNDS  OF  AN  AOONIZIMO 
VOULDy  AND  TO  SIT  LIKB  A  WAKtPUL  MUBSBy  WATCHING  AT  ITS  SIDB, 
A^D  ADMnilSTBBrNG  TO    ITS    LIPS  THB  MBDICINB  O?  .SALTATION.       We 

iland  on  a  ooMe,  ba|  a  dreadfur  elevation  ;  refponfibie  in  outfehes  Ibr  tb#  . 
fttnve  happine6  of  the  whole  human,  race.  We  have  a  fpirit,  a  conOitution* 
tad  a  religion ;  uariiralledt  nnparalleled,  unprecedented.  From  thefe  fourcos 
I  draw  my  poUtics,  aad  thele  tell  rae,  that  we  (hall  triumph.  The  red  right 
^andof  Providence  is  every  where  vifible.  £ven  Mt  thu  moment  ii  is  perform" 
mg  the  pratmfeJ  work  of  Papal  Eztibp  ation.  Perfevere  then,  Britons,  in 
tiic  mighty  ta&  before  yon.  To  recede  from  it  were  niio;  Be  firm,  and  yoU 
triomph— fear,  and  you  fall* 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  Polypas  mean9  by  his  Papal  ExAfaiion.  I  fee  no 
fignsof  any  fuch  matter.  I  grant  thai  the  catholic  countries  of  Europe  ara 
daily  dropping  into  degeneracy,  and  that  the  Pope  is  difcov«red  to  be  neither 
infallible  nor  fupreme.  But  then  iF  we  look  to'  Ireland,  we  (hall  (lili  fte  the 
(pirit  of  that  religion  .f)oon(hing  in  foil  luxuriance  under  the  invigorating 
f  nfptces  of  Gr-tt-^  and  Co.  And  yet  I  fear  theie  worthies  are  employing  much 
pains  to  litt)e  purpofe.  Abfolately  govemmeat  hath  broken  its  faith  with 
them,  and  catholic  emancipation  now  goes  begging  from  door  to  door,  like  t 
decayed  gentteWoimm.  But  if  Gr-tt-n  and  Co.  wi(h  to  give  fufl  fcope  to  their 
talents,  and  ferve  thefe  kingdoms  efieftually,  by  making  converts  elfewhere«~-* 
I  would  humbly  advife  them  to  take  a  trip  to  the  black  empire  of  Hajtif  for 
Inf^ance;  or  vifit  the  Aborigines  of  America*  To  be  fure  Irehinrt  would 
Wtep  at  lofing  them,  but  teUre  always  bring  relief  And  even  fappofing  th^ 
mtives  of  Hayti  or  America  fb  ftuptd  as  to  fu^nd  them  Q)v*n  « tree — ^ftitt 
thcT  might  thank  heaven  fuch  an  accident  never  happened  to  them  before* 
Bend^  I  dart  (ay^  there  is  a  pleafure  to  being  banged  for  the  good  of  one's 
fowitry,'  which  many  fuflerers  may  hnve  felt  indeed,  but  from  the  phyficnl^ 
IMUsro  of  the  caie  bnve  never  be«n  able  to  deforihe.-^ScriUerai. 

•*  fjfndthmhfair  Erns.]*^  ^leak  of  Iivhmdas  a  natton,  only.;  Mid  as  m 
fmlmjk  bm  <if  dam  her  Jlnjl*    MiaMimk^  I  think  the  IciAiaKrit  omch 

efteem« 
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Nymph,  on  wbofe  lap  the  odout--dropping  ^ntn^ 
Delights 'to  lavifh  «aU  hb  fweetett  wing ;  * 

Play'd  00 by  pridls,  afweec,  iU-fioger'd  lute;    ^ 
Aa  xll-train'd  tree,  but  ?ig'rous  at«tSe  roptt 
Like  nettles,  hdrmlefs  to  the  grafpiag  handt  , 

'  '      But  keen  to  (!ing  if  delicately  fpaon'd ;      .  .  .     .« 

Ccafe  to  complain  ;  imagln'd  wrongs  difmiiii^ 
Andgreet  thy  lifter  with  a  holy  kifs; 
'  Unite)  unite  the  common  foe  to  quell,  , 

Thy  pative  temper  is  sot  to  rebcL" 

There  is  fotne  melaphoricpal  confufion  in  tiie  1a(t  part  of  tliis 
paflage,  where  Ireland  is  re|]fefented  both  as  a  tree  ^ad  k  lute* 
T'he  compliment  to  the  lri(h  in  the  note  is  a  bare  tribute  of  juftice; 
they  are  cert«M»]y  a  brav6y  g4illant^*and  generous  people;  .abomd^ 
ing  in  wit  and  elogHence;  qoick  of  conception,  and  poiTefled  of  a 
thoufand  good  ajici  amiable  quaiitjes.  In  t  fubiequent  note,  Sir 
Home  Papham  is  ably  juftified,  and  the  Minifters  joftly  cer^ftred 
for  their  conduct  to  that  excellent  officer  ;*  who,  inftead  of  being 
brought  io'sLCourt-martialj  ought  to  have  been  promoted  to  a 
Jtag.  And  we  mu(l  remark*  en  paiTant,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings on  that  court-martial  were  the  mojl  extraordiuarjf  that  ever 
were  witnelTed  on  fimilar  occafions:  but,  as  the  trial  wilt  no  doabt 
be  publifhjed,  we  (hall  referve  our  fentiments  on  that  fubje&  until 
,  we  have  it  before,  us.  The  author's  account  of  the  high  and 
mighty  feats  of  the  new  Minrfiry  is  deferving  of  notice.  » 

*^  As  yet. the  new-born  Mimflry  have  only  begun  to  crawl.  But  I  fuppaCb 
he  judges  of  the  future  butterfly  by  the  preftnt  worm ;  aiid.iecs  ia  its  ex* 
treroe  uglinefs  the  promife  of  much  beauty  hereafter*  I  think,  however, 
that  the  tranfmutation    has  more  to  do  with  metals   than  animals;    and  , 

'  am  able  only  to  perceive*  that  men  who  were  Bralt  in  abad.caufe^  are  beooaiie 
Lead  in  a  good  one.  A  few  rociett  let  off  at  Boulogaoi — a  fre^i-water  arma- 
ment,— z  mock  negociationy— late  faccours,« — ^premature  bulletins^ — a  Parlia- 
ment new  model  led  for  a  very  good  reafon,aad  an  army  niew-modelled  for  no 
reaibn  at  all ; — this  is  what  all  the  Talents  have  accompliflied  for  us.     Thb  is 

,  the  blaze  which  hath  ilTued  from  the  grand  galaxy  of  political  geniu&s ! ! ! 
Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  xonfefs  that  their  fpeeches  are  fometimes  very  preuy  ; 
and  at  prefent  abound  with  admirable  fquibs  let  piF  at  poor  P-ph-m.  Indeed 
it  is  highly  proper  that  thofe.  who  begin  with  fky-rockcts  Ihoukl  end  with 
fquibs." 

Afluredly  there  never  was  a  Miniftry  who  promifed  fo  mach 
and  performed  fo  little;  who  in  profeflion  had  fo  much  adiivity, 

efleera.  The  profligate  and  idle,  in  geaeral»  come  over  to  this  country ;  mxiA 
we  feem  to  jadge  of  the  number  by  the  more  unworthy  £!w.  Liteiatare  is  of 
late  eredtrig  her  head  in  the  capital  ^aod  I  have  read  (bme  produ^oDs  of 
confidcrable  merit. '  . In  particular,  afatire  on  the  playeu^  entitled  I^amihm' 
EfifiUi\  which,  in  point  of  wit,  degaocey  and  apt  denneatio0»  is  not  isfeiioc 
to  many  proda^ioDS  in  our  language*       ^v      ^   ;-     .^^   v^    -  I  .. 

vigilance^ 
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Vigilance^  'wifdom^  end  vigour ;  aod  who  in  pra£lice  evinced  fo 
much  floth^  cHreleflnelsy  f<>^'y>,  ^^^  impotence.  It  would  feein  as 
if  with  the  acquifitionof  power  they  had  loft  all  their  lenfes ;  and 
as  if  the  poifeiiion  of  place  had  ai^ed  like  a  torpedo  on  iheir 
minds  and  henumbed  ail  their  faculties.  But  we  will  prei'enl  oui 
readers  with  fome  more,  of  their  portraits^  drawn  from  the  life, 

**  9CIIIBLERU5. 

And  long  live  Sfar-<l-n !  •  a  W9rthicr  man 
Heav'n  never  formed  fin€e  firft  the  world  began. 

POLYPUB. 

On  him,  too,  we  muft  fplit — aod  yet  no  wonder ;   * 
Ofc  from  himfelf,  i&/ffi/?^i8  fnapt  afttnder ; 
'  / '  Confiftcnce  loft,  idenuty  defiroy-d. 

Talent  by  tarns  abus'd  or  unemoloy'd. 

Nbw  calm  he  live$,  and  careleis  to  be  great ; 

Now  brooding  broiU,  and  bellowing  in  debate. 

No¥/  drinking,  rbiming,  dicing,  pais  his  day, 

And  now  he  plans  a  peace,  and  now  a  play* 

The  folemn  red  of  eloquence  aflumes* 

Or  fweeps  up  jefts,  and  brandilbes  his  brooms ; 

A*  giant  fputt'ring  pappy  from  the  fpoon, 

A  mighty  trifler,  and  a  wife  bufFooo. 

With  too  much  wit  to  hare  CT'n  common  fenfe  | 

With  too  much  (pirit  ev'n  xofparc  espence. 

To  tradefmen,  jockey,  porter,  Jack,  and  Jill, 

He  pays  his  court— butf  never  pays  his  bill. 

•*  •  *yA-r-//.«.]  — 1  own  I  pity  Mr,  cih-r-d-n,  becaufe  he  really  does  pofleG 
ibrae'good  qualities;  and  becaufe  I  knovu  that  his  way  of  life  oFten  cofts  him 
a  bitter  pang.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  never  amend  it.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  in  human  nature  an  objed^  mere  deplorable  than  the  man  oi  genius 
iaGrificing  the  choiceft  girt  pf  his  Creator  to  dogged  indolence  and  ienfual 
depravity. 

.  *•  Nature  intended  Mr.  Sh  r;d>n  for  a  writer  of  farces  and  a  monarch  of  the 
bottle.  As  to  political  opimons  I  believe  him  abfolutely  incapable  of  forming 
any.  The  man  never  had  a  rate  of  conduct  m  b>s  life.  A  perfe£l  Epicurean 
in  politics,  he  looks  not  beyond*  tbe  deed  of  to-day  ;  and  all  1  am  aftdnilbed 
at  IS,  that  in  Iris  hafty  decibons  he.  ihould  never  do  right  by  a  blunder.  Yet  1 
muft  acquit  him  of  premeditated  error.  He  never  begins  to  reflet  till  urged 
by  florae  fuddeo  impulfe  of  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  intereft.  No  cold  realoa 
for  Mr.  Sh-r-d-n.  Lull  but  his  paflions,  and  the  little  babe  that  fobs  iifelf 
iilent  is  not  more  harmtefs  than  he.  -Thus  his  entire  character  confifts  in 
reconciling  extremes.  We  pity  his  impotence  when  we  do  not  defpife  bis 
raihnefs;  and  we  fee  with  furpriie  that  his  judgment  muft  be  blinded  by  tha 
paffions  before  flie  can  %&,  with  eflTecl. 

*^  t  ^^  never  pays  hit  bUL'] — The  following  epigram  conveys  a  juft  idea 
'of  the  way  Mr.  8.  will  probably  take  to  liquidate  all  bis  debts. 
*  Dkk,  pay  your  debts  T  a  fellow  roars  one  day. 

*  1  wUlt'  replies  this  lixnb  of  Legiilature. 

<  Then  tell  me,  Dkh^  what  ^bt  you  fiiii  will  pay  2* 

•  Why  firft  ril  fny^rapay  the  dek  of  nature.' 

V  Elata 
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Elite  with  feme,  or  low  in  foHy  funk,  '  • 

*  X)tvinely  eloquent ,  or  beailiy  drunk,  • 

A  fplendid  wreck  of  talents  mif^ppliedt 
fiy  doth  be  lofes  what  he  gains  by  pride* 
Hins  mean,  g^eat,  filly,  wife,  alike  we  call; 
l*he  fH-ide,  the  (hame,  the  boaft,  the  fcoro,  of  aiL" 

Thi»  is  bot  a  faint  ouiHdc  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  charader.  We 
have  heard  that  be  and  his  fon^  while  in  piacc^  were  in  pofTeffion 
of  no  lefs  than  IS^OOQl.  a  year;  yet  how  many  ilemands  under 
to),  did  he  leave  unfatisfied!  There  is^  we  fay  it  with  forrow,  but 
too  mach  truth  in  bis  delineation  of  another  political  chara€ler ; — 
of  one,  of  whom  we  once  thought  nioft  highly ;  of- one  who,  to  a 
highly-cultivated  mind,  adds  the  poliflied  manners  of  a  iini&ed 
gentleman ;  oFone  who,  fix  years  ago,  ftood  aloft  oii  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  his  coKintry's  boalicd  champion  !  but  who,  alas!  nurfed 
in  the  lap  of  party,  too  readily  returns  to  the  ways  of  his  political 
infancy,  and,  by  alternately  fupporting  (neafures  which  bis  better 
judgment  condemns,  and  indulging  in  metaphorical  reveries,  oc- 
cafionally  enlivened  by  flaQies  of  wit,and  amplified  by  ftale  jelU  and 
clallical  quotations,  provit^g  nothing  but  a  ready  memory,  obfcnret 
and  renders  ufeiefs  thofe  powers  which  nature,  in  her  bounty,  b^ 
ftowed,  and  which  education  and  iludy  matured  and  enlarged. 

*'  DuU  when  he  ponders,  locky  in  a  hit, 
,       The  veryy^/ W^iVf  of  wit ; 

Thro'  the  dark  night  to  find  the  day  he  gropes ; 
.  He  thlnki  in  theories^  andtalh  in  tropei** 

<<  Mr.  W-ndh-4n  has  already  heaped  a  few  refp($nfibilides  on  hit  own  Ak^I* 
'  Aers,  which  he  will  be  lucky  if  ever  he  rids  himfelf  of.  At  prefem  I  ihall 
merely  mention  the  notorious  inftance  of  one  Colonel  Cr-f-rd,  whom  he  haa 
lately  fent  out  at  the  bead  of  aa  expedition.  This  redoubtable  champioB^ 
whom  nobody  knows  (but  who,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  might  have  heard  a  few 
difcharges  of  mufquetry  in  India),  having  got  difgafled  with  the  iervice, 
wrote  to  his  friends  to  fell  oat  for  him.  On  coming  to  England,  however^ 
iiit  martial  fpirit  i^vived  furprifingly — for  Mr.  W*ndK-m  was  in  office.  Tbe 
Coboel  burned  for  promotion,  and  the'  Secretary  glowed  with  friendfliip.  AU 
this  was  an  excellent  farce,  I  muft  own ;  bot  pray  heaven  it  may  not  end  in  a 
tragedy.  For  Mr.  W-ndh-m,  with  the  amiable  ardour  of  a  tender  attachment, 
has  appointed  bis  charming  friend  (who  was  one  of  the  Tad  Colonels  on  the 
lift)  to  the  entjre  command  of  an  army ! !  I  I  can  e'afily  conceive  the  confi« 
dence  with  which  tbe  troops  will  follow  him  into  battle,  and  how  feeU 
isgly  they  will  cry,  w^tle  he  bis  aflting  his  officers'  names — *  Wonderfiil  is 
our  beloved  Secreury,  be  bath  obanaed  this  cariofity  from  the  moon!'  Mr* 
W-ndb-m,  for  heaven's  fake,  begin  to  think  ferioully  at  Uft.  Vou  are  render* 
ibg  your  party  odious,  Mr.  W«odh*m.  You.  are  alitnating  the  afief^ions  of 
the  army,  Mr.  W-ndii^,  Even  the  volunteers,  Mr.  W-ndh-m,  are  already 
diigufted ;  and  as  to  your  grand  m'dbary  Jffiem^  the  whole  fdrvice  (faving  a 
few  Cr-f'ds)  absolutely  fawghittofcora.  Caft  away  Vanity,  then,  and  con- 
fult  Confcienee.  The  poor  old  lady  isao  invalidi  and  you  will  be  certain  of 
findbgheratJioiM. 

<  «^  Thougb 
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^  ThoogK  tbfe  miliCtry  fyftem  may  have  ftiled,  yet  it  is  not  the  fituk  of  Mr. 
W^ndV-m ;  anaiinuoh  as  he  has  fpared  neither  pains  nor  money  upon  it*  Nay^ 
meft  unqaeftionabty  he  paya  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  extra^ 
in  order  to  fail  as  a  Secretary  Ihould  fail,  and  to  (hew  the  people  how 
^Boonomicat  Minifters  are-*Ay,  oeconomical,  I  repeat  it.  For  oeconomy 
confifis  in  (avinft  fmall  foms ;  and  Miniften  declare  they  will  think  no  fum  too 
trivial  to  look  a&r.  That  b,  according  to  the  common  adage,  tbef^mil  iah 
tori  of  the  pence;  and  as  to  the  eight  hundred  thoafand  pounds ;  'why-^/Ae 
fwiuk  mmjt^  of  coarfe,'  a^e  care  of  wemfehet*  Befides*  by  the  fame  inverted 
rule  that  we  are  to  pay  piles  of  money  for  failing,  our  faccefles,  very  probably* 
will  DOC  coft  us  a  fiegfe  doit. — ScriU.'^ 

The  author's  friend  Scriblems  obferving  whiat  diat  poJitical  So- 
lomooy  Afr.  Whitbread^  would  do>  if  be  c6uld  cakcb  a  (park  of  Mr. 
Windham'6^  fircj  Polypuaaufwera; — 

<*  To  deeds  more  dang'roas  Wh-tbr-d  might  afpice. 

But  as  it  ftands,  our  fBrenver  has  not  Ktf( 

To  tead  the  mob«  or  to  miflead  the  Houfe. 

Shcath'd  in  a  front  of  brais,  bis  brain  is  ]ead» 

A  dim,  doll  fog  plays  heavy  round  his  bead ; 

His  maniy  locks  the  hop  and  ^ppy  fiiade, 

Fit  eioblems  of  his  taWiii  and  his  trade. 

SIow>  yet  not  cautioos;  conningi  yet  not  wifei    ' 

We  hate  him  firft,  then  pity,  then  defpife.. 

The  drudging  dunce,  aumular  of  wit» 

I^ay  s  op  his  (lore  of  repartee  and  hit ; 

And  decks  his  brain  with  many  a  nice  conceit. 

As  they  (kew'r  opera- bills  on  butcher's  meat. 

As  little  filth'  amurs  of  (late  to  move. 

As  Q.  ,  who  lifps  his  toothlefs  love. 

Fill'd  with  the  pride  t^at  loves  her  name  in  print. 

And  kuock-koeeM  vanity  with  inward  fquint; 

Laborious,  heavy,  flow  to  catch  a  caufe. 

Bills  at  long  fight  upon  his  wits  he  draws, 

^  *  Thediflereoce  betwe^i  thefe  two  politicians  is  much  the  fiime  as  the 
^Arence^betwecB  a  refiive  racer  and  a  fnfky  drayliorfe. 

**f  Oirr  Irewer  has nol  Vet.'} — Infancy  that  our  firewer  will  not  entirely 
coiifccide  with  me,  as  no  roan  is  mora  gified  with  the  bleffed  advantages  of 
▼anity.  He  hat  the  finaalar  fatisfadHon  of  efteeming  himielf  what  the  world 
▼ttlgarly  calb  a  devsB/b  clever  feUtwf*  Now  though  the  world  may  differ  with 
ium  poin^Uank«  yet  his  merely  thinkittg  fo  aigues,  at  lead,*  much  animal 
•oofidenoe,  and  anunboaadedfirength  of  imagination,  Mr.  Wh-tbr-d  and 
the  toad  are  equally  devoid  of  feveral  virtues  afcribed  to  them. '  The  moudi 
«f  a  toad  comains  no  venom,  and  its  head  no  jewel.  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
Wh*tbr-d  1ms  neither  harm  in  his  eloquence,  nor  riches  in  his  brain*  After 
all,  be  can  make  a  fet  fpeech  psrfs  off  vay  prettily — if  he  be  let  alone;  Ha 
€BXk  fliew  fomc  ingenaicy  io  preffing  fimilies  ef  diffimilitude  out  of  the  (hop 
and  the  Paotbeon ;  bat  then  come  uDon  his  flank  with  the  crofs-fire  of  a  query> 
aad  he  taftaatly  fidls  into  inracovfiaUe  coafafion. 
*  'KiTfVf  •p^MT^  f;(0w»« 

And 
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And  with  a  folemn  fmartneTs  in  his  mieOf 
Lig;hts  up  his  eyes  and  oiFers  to  look,  keen. 

But  oh  F  how  dullnefs  fell  on  all  his  face. 
When  he  faw  M-lv-Hc  rcfcued  from  difgrace. 
Not  more  agape  the  fluptd  audience  (lar'd» 
*When  K  mble  fpoke  of  AUches  and  a  Baird* 
Cold  from  his  cheek  the  crimfoo  courage  fled  ; 
With  jaw  ajar,  he  look'd  as  he  were  dead ; 
As  from  th'  anatom»(t  he  jud  had  ruD, 
Or  was  bound  'prentice  to  a  ikeletoo. 
.  +Then  feeing  through  the  matter  in  a  mindtc, 
Wifh'd  ta  the  De?'l  he  ne'er  had  meddled  in  it. 

j:M-lrtle,  poor  man,  confign'd  to  party  pit^ae, 
Sttfoended  Enghmd*%  bofinefs  for  a  week. 
J  uftice,  turn  d  fcbolar,  cbang'd  her  vulgar  plan, 
Andjud  like  Hebrew  from  the  end  began; 

-r- — — ' ' '  '    ■ 

"  ♦  When  K-mble  Jpoke  of  Aitches  and  a  Baird.] — I  onco  thought  Mr, 
K-mble  cla(ficat ;  I  now  find  him  pedantic  In  the  name  of  common  (enfe 
and  the  end  of  language,  (which  I  fuppofe  is  to  fpeak  i&tentg;ib]yl  what  can 
Mr.  K-mble  mean  by  calling  Aches,  jittchef?  Does  Akches  mend  the  mean- 
ing I  No.  Does  jdltches  perform  any  one  aQ  either  ufeful  or  ornamental  ?  No. 
jf itches  then,  it  feems,  is  an  old  dead  gentleman  conjured  fronv  the  grave,  to 
terrify  a  worthy  fentence  till  it  lofes  its  wits  and  talks  what  nobody  can  com- 
prehend. I  do  not  fee  why  Mr.  K.  (hould  puzzle  an  entire  audience  in  or* 
der  to  (hew  that  he  once  read  an  old  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  And  let  me  add, 
that  his  q^dinaoy  in  adhering  to  this  abfiird  pronunciation,  after  the  nightly 
hiffes  it  experiences,  betrays  an  if^oraoce  of  decorum  and  a  want  of  hcuniUty, 
that  always  accompany  much  vanity  and  little  learning. 

"  f  Then  feeing  thro'  the  matter  in  a  minute.]^?ooT  Wh-tbr-d  (fo  fadly  did 
his  party  dupe  him)  thought  himfelf  fure  of  fuCcefs  on  thatoccafioo,  and  aUb 
thought  himfelf  fure  of  a  high  place  amongfl  the  new  miniftry.  ,  All  the  Ta- 
lents, however,  appear  to  care  very  little  about  him  or  his  hopes,  and  bavei 
«/  laftf  comprpmifed  his  very  great  feelings  with  a  very  fmall  emplojrtnent. 

<*  Have  you  watered  the  rum  ?  fays  a  puriunical  grocer  to  his  appr^ntioe. 
TV/.  Have  you  wetted  the  tobacco?  Tes.  Have  you  faaded  the  fugar? 
Tei>  '  Thf.n  com£  in  to  pbayebs. 

**  Have  you  impeached  Lokl  M-lv-lle?  fays  a  Jacobinical  party,  to  ks  ap* 
prentice.  Tes.  Have  you  prejudged  judice?  /Vv.  Have  .you  refohrcd 
not  to  refciod  the  refolutions  ?     Tei,    Tiibn  comb  ih  to  powbb. 

'*  X  M  Mie.]-^!  wonder  what  this  nobleman  is  about?  No  n^gociatoms^  I 
iope.  I  ttfed  to  adf|iire  the  cool  contempt  with  which  he  iavanably  rB» 
garded  Wh-t-br-d  during  his  infolent  harangues;  thereby  annoying  thti 
doughty  chaftipion  not  a  little,  and  auguring  profperoufly  of  the  erent*  There 
was  aUo  another  omen  obfervable  during  the  trial.     The  paflage  terniinatiQg 

near  Mr.  W d's  feet  wiwi,  by  ibmfe  fatality  or  other»  made  preciiely  in  dm 

Jhape  of  a  gdllonml !!     Was  this  an  arclnte&ural  wittkifm  of  Mr.  W-al 
However,  I  conftfs  I  was  fo  forcibly  llruck  with  it,  thai  I  now  serer  fee  M^ 
Wh  tbr-d  without  inllantly  haviog  a  gallows  running  in  my  head* 
lUe  per  bztxmtom  jFUMlii  mihi  poue  videtiur« 

Jre! ff0r;' 

Firt 


r     ^¥ii!ft<feVinidieco1prit|ciiilty,trkd  htm  next, 
•     And  from  jlmen,  preach'd  backward  to  the  UxU 
•  &>  craU  advance  by  retto^rade.defrftty 

And  faliBoa  drift,  tail  fbrvmofl,  to  the feas. 
To  teaze  the  Scotchman  anfwer'd  e^'ry  end ; 
'     Unhappy  in  his  fervant  and  his  friendl'' 

To  the  queilioD^  "  what  is  this  nobleman  about?*'  we  will  ^n- 
(wer,  wilhput  fear  ofcontradidlionji  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  negodations  with  anj  ^clminiilration  of  which  hft 
mod  aAive  perfecutoraform  a  part; — and  among  tbefe  we  clafs  the 
contemptible  hypocrjte  Lord  ■■■■  ■■  ;  but  no  matter,  a  fitter  opportu- 
nity will  occur  fpr. unfolding  the  wretched  cuooiug,  vulgar  art,  and 
miferable  hypocrify  of  this  ignoble  peer; ,  v^p  is  defpifed  by  no  one 
more,  becaufe  by  none  is  be  better  knowe,  than  by  >hb  fovereigu. 
lx)rd  Melville  is^  we  venture  to  fay,  prep-ankl  to  devote  his  fervices 
to  his  king  and  conntt}',  whenever  they  «an  be  tendered  with  ho- 
nour, and  with  a  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  As  to  the  difgraceful  bufinefs 
of  his  impeachment,  it  has  fixed  an  indeUble' ftain  on  the  Iqft 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  on  all  Che  parties  concerned  in  it,  ex- 
cepting only  the  honourable  tribunal  before  which  it  was  tried. 
We  always  pronounced  its  fate,  and  declared  its  obje6t,  from  its 
▼ery  commencement,  aD|d  at  a  time  when  we  were  lingular  in  our 
opinion.  But  we, little  expelled  that  any  individuals  of  the  party, 
by  whom  it  was  brought  JForward,  would  ever  be  bafe  enough  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  their  obje6l  to  the  v^orld  ;— yet  fo  it  is-— in  a  pa- 
per, devoted  to  that  true  Whig, \ti principle  and  in  cond^uS,  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  the  property  of  his  quondam  Secretary,  it  was,  very 
recently,  plainly  and  gravely  afferted,  that  the  impeachment  had 
been  proauAive  of  great  good,  by  keeping  Lord  Melville  out  of 
the  Cabinet!!!  We  always  knew  and  declared  this  to  be  the  pri- 
miTObjeAof  the  profecution  ;  but  we  did  not  imagine  that  there 
exifted  any  retainer  of  theparty,  at  once  fuch  a  fool  and  fuch  a 
knave,  as  openly  to  avow  it.  We  have  now,  then,  their  own  con- 
feflion,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  their  country,  or  a  regard  for 
jnftice,  that  induced  the  party  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lee:ifla- 
ture  to  the  oflTence  which  they,  moft  falfely,  imputed  to  Lord 
Melville;  but  that  they  were  folely  aduated  by  a  defire  to 
weaken  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiltration,  by  depriving  it  of  the  powerful 
fupport  of  his  Lordfhip !    Thus,  at  the  fame  time,  they  pay  a  com- 

^  *  Fuji  found  the  cuJ^it^ty^  tried  bim  next. 
Ad  footcm  Zanthi  verfa  reourrU  aqua.-^^vid, . 
For  in  the  firfl  place,        ' 

MilE  reportanty 
■^  Exploratores.-;-—  ^'>/« 

ThiB, 

Fhiudis  fttb  iudice  damnavarinft^*:--Ta(, 
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f>limenttQ  his  Lordfliip's  tibilities^  andexpofe  ll>e  ini<]aity  of  tbeir 
tiwn  conduct!-  ^ 

The  lait  {H)rirail8  which  we  (hall  feled  for  exhibition  from  this 
motley  afleaiblaffe  of  grave  perfonages  are  not  llie  two  kings  of 
Brentford;  but  die  two  petty  Chancellors^  of  the  Excbequen 

**  tcaiBLsaus* 

Wn  you  praifc  P-tty  ? 

POLYPUS. 

All,  poor  P-tly  t  true— 
I  once  had  hope  the  liuie  hd  might  ^d.       ^ 
But  P-tty  ne'er  a  prodigy  will  prove; 
Ne'er  burn  the  Thames  nor  make  the  tide  rtttove. 
Once  the  fmart  boy,  (as  daily  papers  teHI   < 
Pcrfonn'd  a  pretty  fpaecb  exuemely  we(l ;  - 

Then  feiz^d  tb'  Exchquer-^ieMe  and  unfit  | 
Bat*  Foxites  fondly  hop'd  another  Pitt 
Et'u  as  fome  mother,  wrapt  in  filent  joy, 
Bcfide  the  flumbets  of  her  only  boyy 
'     Sees  evVy  human  beauty  flourim  fair. 
In  his  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  and  fiery  hair. 

Butt  our  yoang  Rofcius,  fpumbg  to  contronl 
The  high  afpirings  of  hb  boundlcls  foul. 
Aims  at  more  merits  than  of  merer  finance*-* 
,  Learn,  friend,  that  P-tty  praSlfet  to  dmia  / 
Unites  at  once  adUvtty  and  wit ; 
Both  hceland  head;  both  Panftd  and  PiH.     ^ 
His  mind  and  body  mutual  graces  ihew. 
And  now  be  points  a  period— now  a  toe: 
At  balls  he  capers  and  at  fenates  plods  | 

1  A    DANCtKG  CHAMCaiLOXBT  ALI.  THI  GOASfl  I 

■  '  ■   '  '■  '''        ■  -  \ 

<«  •  Foxites  foiuay  ko/danoiher  Pitt.}—JXfiKilei  hk^et  ilUpmt^  bo«- 
erer  J  Lord  Heniy  labours  hard  to  be  a  great  man,  but  he  has  voi  J^mm. 
llie  old  Talents  thought  it  neceflary  to  aftooifii  the  nation  with  a  new  Kttk 
Talent  of  their  own  batting,  fo  cried  up  poor  P-tty  to  the  flues*  But.  ahsf 
we  find  that  they  called  him  clever  juft  as  people  fay  a  hare  has  wines— lor  a$' 
vaiience  fake.  He  is  a  Georgium  Sidus  ;  not  only  as  beine  die  laft  difcoveml 
planet,  but  as  being  the  farthcft  fi*om  the  fun  and  naving  £e  lloweft  mocioa. 

^^-Our  youtig  Ko/dm.y-l  know  not  whether  B-tty  or  P-tty,  P-tty  or 
B-t^,  have  feUen  the  mod  in  oublic  eOimadon. 
.    .   .  Felices  ambo !  u  quid  meafianainapoflimtt  Sec. 

Yet  times  may  change,  and  I  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  Mafler  B4)^  in  Parlii- 
ment,  and  mafier  P-uy  on  the  ftage.  At  prefent,  die  pfaiyer  gets  hj  heart 
other  men's  tra|<edies }  the  Minifter  repeats  farces  of  his  own  compefiagi  aad 
ibis  is  all  the  difierenoe  between  them. 

<  •  Voluifii,  mfwgiaere^  unum  cunque  aoffrum  quafi  quendam  effe  fyfikm^ 

*'  lAdMo^g  CkmceOtr  hyattthe  GiMfr///]--GeaderH4er,Ipifl&it^ 
Mfeviiy  pKUy  fitdefianxas  on  the  2>iiKJi^C«^^ 


ja  ihe  Taloitf.  Mi 

Ev'd  beardlefs  ftatefiaen  are  no  wigkt  eiil ;  ! 

Bat  oh!  A  BAMciHi:}  Chanc*lloe  istheDevai'' 

So  much  for  his  little  tx>rdibip — ^now  for  that  grave,  fober,  fo- 
lemDj  ilaid,  flarched  perfonage,  the  Sage  of  Richmond  Tark* 
'*  Tgihri  tamfd  (iatermeo-— Add-Dgt-n  a  Lord* 
*  Poor  S-dm-thy  fteble  infed  of  an  hour,— * 

SCaiBLBRUfl. 

Defpiies  ceofure»  as  h«  laaghs  at  power. 

*  I  can  make  fpeecfaes  in  the  Seoate  too,  Nacky/    Otwi^. 
Km  WeiXi9  diXv  ^^tuw.     Jinacr,  - 

J'tf/zar^elegaDtiusquamneceflTeeftprobae.    Sail. 
To  hefeen----  an  odd  Mortal  in  London* 
A  Lord,  let  me  add  with  fubmiffion ; 
^  Whom  heav'n  meant  to  danee. 

But  he  di^'d  in  finance; 
So  turn*d  out  a  ^^atf^^iritfit. 

lo  Parliament  glibly  he  gabbles. 
Her  laws  and  her  taxes  to  ceach  her ; 

And  fbeaks  off  his  part. 

Amazingly  fmart,  «    ■  '  - 

Confideriog  the  age  of  the  creature* 
At  balls  he's  fo  dapper  a  dancer^ 
The  mllTes  all  find  him  mofi  hapdy ;  «     ^  * 

For  tho'  heavy  in  head, 
/  f  As  a  plummet  of  lead,  ^ 

'  Hejump^likea  Jack-a-dandy« 

Pray  heav'n  that  he  nearer  may  iurahle. 
While  dancing  away  for  a  wife.  Sir ; 

Should  he  get  a  £<^^r^, 

How  the  Dev'l  could  he  rifii  ? — 
He  muft  live  on  his  h^  ail  his  ljfe»  Sir. 

Now  hi«  gjptting  a  iiep  in  a  hornpipr^i 
I  think  could  not  injure  the  nation, 
But  hard  is  its  lot, 
^  Since  P-ity  has  got 

A  ftep  in  adminidration. 

Oh  I  do^n  on  our  knees,  my  dear  Bckont^ 

And  ere  P-tty*s  dancing  be  ended» 

Let's  offer  this  pray'r ; 

WWc.h^  beds  kick  i be  air, 
Ma^buif$dy  benev^/ufpendeii 

««  •  I^oor  S'dm-th.'l  —The  DoSor  hat  given  over  praflkc,  and  according  to 
the  conttnenul  phrafe,  has  retired  fo  bit  ^iftes, 

Latet  abditus  agro,  ' 

D'Onbril,  Haugwitz,  &c.  hat*  retired  to  their  eftates^  and  become  Ploogh- 
4i»en  too.  I  think  all  the  Ex-Mtnifters  «f  Enrape  D*Oubril,  Uaogwin,  and 
3udm«th,  &c.  might  meet  uigijiinr  kk  Cttrfoe^s  Ifltmii  and  form  a  moft  comfort- 
able and  condoling  fociety« 

JIQ*  G¥I«   TOU  XXTI.  A  a  fOLTPUt* 
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POLYP08* 

If  fa«  fcorns  ecnfufe,  'tis  t  lucky  whim ; 
.   And  if  he  lauglis  at  powV,  pow'r  laughs  at  bim. 
A  fad  weak  foul,  and  made  for  men  to  jeer^ 
He  held  the  helm,  how  fong  ?— One  btal  year  ! 
Then  tbe,(iem  Commoner,  all  claws  and  Arings, 
Turn'd,  in-R  trice,  *tAe  Lord  in  ledding-JIrwgs. 
In  plac;e  a  cypher,  and  a  fpit-fire  out, 
While  laughing  fa£tion  bandied  him  about; 
Mild  as  the  mule,  and  patient  a»  tb€  bee, 
•  No  (huttlccock  'was  e'er  fo  bangM  as  he  t 

Yet  praife,  where  praifi^  is  due,  the  mufe  fliall  givt ; 
The  man  has  merit,  but  'tis  negative. 
The  pafijve  valour  of  a  patient  mind, 
Ami  martyr  meebiefs  in  his  foul  we  find. 
Wit,  bid  like^crnels,  be  ma?  tfio  inherit. 
And  not  to  be  a  fcoandrel  Mas  its  merit." 

We  have  thus  taken  a  pretty  enlarged  view  of  this  piflure  gal- 
lery ;  we  have  introducecl  fome  o(  its  principal  charaders  to  oor 
readers;  and  we  nt>w  letCv^  it  to  them  to  decide  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  likenefles^  and  on  the  merits  of  the  painter* . 

>   , 

iSimonidca.     12mo.     Pp.   100.    2s  fld.    Mcyler,  Bathi  Robia- 

Ton,  London. 
WHATEVER  is  written  by  the  author  of  Gebiras  will  claim 
more  than  common  attention  from  the  learned  world.  Its  beau- 
ties and  its  faults  (we  fliould  rather  fay  its  crimes)  have  been  can- 
vafled  in  our  former  volames.  The  Poems  now  before  us  are  call- 
ed Simonidea,  ^'becaufe  the  firft  of  them  commemorate  the  dead,' 
But  it  is  not  the  choice  of  fubjeA,  it  is  the  ftyle  of  Simonides,  that 
Mr.  Savage  Landor  has  fo  highly  and  ib juftiy  praifed.     "  His  cha- 

■^■■\       '  '  "  ■       I    '  I     ■■■      I.  Mil  ■■■   I.    I        IMP  I 

**  *  The  Lord  in  Uading-Jirings,] — I  fee  Polypus  is  bent  on  abufing  every 
body.  So  becaufe  Mr.  Add-ngt-n  became  a  lord,  and  had  not  duplicity 
to  refufe  a  good  offer,  Polypus  choofes  to  put  him  into  Uading^Jringt,  I 
wifti  Polypus  was  put  into  the  pillory.  Now  Lord  S-dm-th*s  acceptanct 
of  a  proffered  title  ftrikes  me,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  inftance  of  ftrid  in- 
tegrity and  candour.  Why  fliould  he  tell  a  lie,  I  afk  ^  Why  fhonld  be  fay, 
nank  you9  Sir,  I  had  rather  not ;  while  his  confctSnce  was  for  faying,  With 
ail  my  foul,  and  with  all  my  Jtrength,  Sirf  Morality  muft  be  confidered,  even 
though  a  man  fhould  lofe  by  it.  For  toy  part,  I  like  morality  extremely-'I 
tlunkitanappendagpof'tbe  gentleman — ^A  fort  of  rarity,  rather  beoomingtbsn 
othe.rwife ;  and  though  Lord  S*dm-tb  has  pinned  a  title.upon  his  monlity, 
yet,  I  dare  fay,  they  do  not. interfere  with  each  other  at  all.  •!  bq;  leave  to 
Teraaric  ibat  there  are  feveral  forts  of  momiity.  There  isa  morality  whidi 
:  feels,  and  a  morality  nibich  reafons.  Itiem  is  alfo  a  morality  which  docs 
-sieitber  the  one  nor  the  other*  but  oHi  only  $fm  in^inS*  This  lad  I  I«k0 
to  be  Lord  S-dm-th's  jnorality.'«-5c/T*/. 
.       .  ....  raacrillics 
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Sim»uidea.     ^    ^  SM. 

rmSten&ic*  were,,  fimplicity^  brevity,  tenderoefs,  and  an  affidu* 
OU8  accuracy  oF  defcription/*  We  have  not  eQougfa  of  him  re- 
mainiog  to  form  an  imitator^  and  indeed,  if  we  had,  the  author 
of  this  work  is  not  liable  to  be  led  by  preceptor  prefcription,  ,He 
certainly,  \tt  the  volume  before  us>  has  often  united  all  the  quali- 
ties he  commends.  It  itiuft  not,  however,  be  forgotten»  that  Si- 
monides  on  fome  occaiions  threw  afide  flmplicity :  witnefs  the 
memorable  words  on  the  Mule-race,  Poetry  is  intended  to  profit 
and  delight:  unlefs  it  delight,  it  cannot  profit.  Who  will  aftbrfl 
it  the  opportunity?  Wemuft  bend  in  fome  meafure,  though  not 
too  humbly,  to  the  manners,  the  tafte,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
Qur  age.  We  admire  in  one  language  what  we  difapprove  in  ano- 
ther: we  embrace  in  Gebirus  what  we  (brink  from  in  Gebir.  It 
gives  us  real  and  great  fa^isfa<5lion  to  announce  all  the  excellencies 
of  that  poem  in  Gunlaugaiid  Helga.  Here  is  all  its  rapidity,  all 
its  cliftimSlnefs  of  imagery,  with  fweetnefsand  conciliation  of  lan- 
guage. We  ihall'  give  one  extrasSl  to  exemplify  our  remark,  al- 
though there  are  fome  finer  and  more  exquifite  touches*  of  the  pa- 
thetic in  the  paiTage  wbcnre  Gunlaug  proceeds  to  encounter  Rafeo* 

"  He  came ;  their  friendHiip  grew ;  he  woo'd ; 

Nor  Helga's  i^entle  heart  withftoo^. 

Her  milk-white  rabbit  oft  he  fed, 

And  crumbled  fine  his  break  fail- bread ; 

And  oft'explor'd,  with  anxious  view, 

Spots  where  the  crifpefi  parfley  gKcw.  ^ 

•     Her  reftive  horfe  he  daily  rid, 

And  quite  fubduM  her  (lubborn  kid; 

Who  lately  dar'd  to  quit  her  fule, ' 

And  once,  with  painful  rafhnefs,  tried 

His  ruddy  horn  againft  her  knee, 

Bold  as  his'defp'rate  fire  cuuld  be. 
The  cautious  father  long  dela)  'd       -  ' 

The  wifties  of  the  youth  and  maid  : 

His  patient  hand,  like  ber's,  unrols 

The  net  to  catch  the  fumracr  fhoals; 

And  both  their  daily  tafk  compare, 

And  daily  win  each  other's  hair. 

One  mbrn,  arifing  fro.m  her  fide, 

He,. as  hi  paid  the  forfeit,  cried-"* 

*  Behold  my  hair  too  trimly  fliiiie, 

'  Behold  my  hands  are  ^bite  as  thine. 

*  O I  could  I  loofe  our  blillis  bar  X 

*  I  burn  for  wedlock  and  for  war/ 

**'  Blifiibar*]  I  am  forced  to  adopt  hfive  the  elded  and  bed  manner  of 
fpelliog.  In  future  I  (hall  employ  it  without  force.  It  is  impoflible  that 
ones  following  another  ftiould  m^kc  a  feparate  fyllable,  ..thougii  it  might  ba 
the^^  of  one.  Such  cootradLions  are  not  lef^.abfurd  than  thofe  ridiculed 
by^Jikaa  Swift,  auil  yet  they  afe  common  in  our  poets. 

;  AaJ8  •  /For 
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«  For  war/  faid  (he,  *  when  \ovtTt  bttra, 
'  To  wedlock,  Ganlaug,  few  retorn : 

*  In  Samla,  brave  Hialmar  lies, 

'  Nor  I  Dga'd  daughter  clos'd  hit  eyea. 

*  By  Bxteeo  woands  of  raging  fire 

*  Tbe  enchanted  fword  of  Agahtyre, 

*  Withenno;,  laid  wafte  hi*  fruitlefs  bloom, 
'And  bous'd  the  hero  in  the  tomb. 

**  Ok  Oddur,"  faid  the  dying  chief, 

**  Takeoff m^rvig,^  my  time  u  brief ;  ^ 

"  My  ring  ^fmaUer,  might  adorn 

"  Theylightedkandoflngehiomr 

*  Swift  to  Sigtana  flew  the  friend, 

*  And  forely  wept  Hialmai^s  end. 

*  By  Maelcreh's  blue  lake  he  found 

*  Tbe  virgin  fitting  oji  the  ground. 

*  A  garment  for  her  fpoufe  fhe  wove,' 

*  And  fang  "  Ahfpced  thee,  gift&fhw  T 

*  In  angutih  Oddor  beard  her  jPng, 

*  And  turn'd  his  face  and  held  the  iring. 
'  Back  fell  the  roaiden :  well  (he  knew 

*  What  fatal  tiding*  muft  enfuc. 

*  When  Oddur  rals'd  her,  back  fhe  fell, 

^  And  died. the  roaiden,  lov'd  fo  well.  • 

*'*  Now  gladlyy*  fwore  the  generous  chie^ 
"  I  witnefi  deMt\  beguiling  grief; 
**  /  never  thought  t^fmik  ogtH 
*'  By  thy  blue  waiersf  Mmleren  r 

*  But  grant  that  on  the  foreign  (Irand 

*  Thy  bofom  meet  no  biting  brand : 

'  Grant  thatao  fwift  unguarded  dart 
'  Lay  thee  beneath  the  flooded  thwart: 

*  Ah  !  how  unlike  a  nuptial  day, 

*  To  fliudder  at  the  hiding  fpray  ;  • 

*  To  wipe  and  wipe  its  tingling  brine, 

*  And  vainly  blink  thy  pelted  eyen ; 

'    '  To  feel  their  Aiif'ning  lids  weighM  down 
^  By  toil  no  pleafure  conies  to  crown  r 
'  Say,  Gunlaug,  would  ft  thou  give  for  this 
'  The  fire-fide  fea(t  and  bndal  kifs  r 

He  told  the  father  what  he  faid. 
And  what  replied  the  willing  maid. 
'  My  fon,'  hid  Thorflein, '  now  I  find 

*  Unfixt,  inconftant,  is  thy  mind. 

*  Away  to  war,  if  v/ar  delight, 

*  Begone  three  years  from  Helga's  figlit. 
[    *         *  Then,  if  perchance  at  thy  return 

*  Thy  bread  with  equal  tranfport  barn, 
••  Your  Wi  flies  I  no  more  cdifine— 

*  No— darling  Helga  fliall  be  thin*/ 

-  •*  TAwar^]— Bench  for  the  rowera. 

Away 
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•    Avt9iy  tbe  tpw'ring  warrior  flew,  / 

Nor  l^ad«  hia  Helga-  onoe  adieu. 
He  felt  the  manly  ibrrows  rife, 
And  open'd  wide  his  gufhJDg  eyes : 
He  ftopt  a  moment  in  the  ball ; 
Still  the  too  powerful  tears  would  fall. 
He  would  have  thought  his  fate  accurd 
To  meet  her  as  he  met  her  firft ; 
So,  madly  fwang  the  founding  door, 
^  And  reacht,  and  reaching  left,  the  fliore." 

Nothing  (hews  greater  art  and  addrefs  than  to  relieve^  by  ob- 
j^iScs  light  hut  nol^  ladicroiis^  the  t)roiniDences  of  compotition. 
Virgil  has  doD6  this  gracefully  and  difcreetlj.  Of  a  fimilar  kind 
is  the  curfoFj  nqtice  of  the  kid^        ( 

"  Bold  as  his  defperate  fire  could  be^'* 

And  the  following : 

/         '*  A  frolic  maid  was  pafling  by, 
And,  as  ihe  faw  the  hero  lie, 
Remoy'd  the  clinking  bawberk  mail, 
»  And  took  a  wolf- flcin  from  a  nail:  ^  ' 

Acrofs  his  throat  Ihe  plac'd  the  teeth, 
And  tuckt  the  clafping  claws  beneath; 
And  would  have  kid  him,  but  (he  fear'd 
To  tickle  with  her  breaR  his  beard." 

This  would  .not  he  fuflSciently  grave  for  heroic  poetry,  but  who 
would  difelace  it  from  the  flation  it  .pofTefres  ?  The  whole  exhibita 
a  fine  defcription  of  manners,  no  lefs  than  of  palfions. 

We  now  appeal  to  the  author^  and  to  our  readers  in  general^ 
whether  we^  can  juftiy  be  accufed  of  illiberatity.  In  a  vigorbiit 
and  vehement  preface  to  fome  Latin  poems  which  are  added^ 
is  a  deJfence  of  Gebirui.  What  poetry  liave  we  ever  praiffd 
more  ardently,  or  what  principles  have  we  more  irreverfibly 
condemned!  Happy  are  we  to  difcover,  that  a  man  who 
could  be  fo  injurious  to  fociety,  difavows  the  wifli.  But  wd 
cannot  forget  that  he  was  amongft  the  laft  to '' defpair  of  the 
reptiblic/'  If  our  limits  permitted,  we  (bould  infert  the  preface^ 
both  for  its  mafculine  latinity  and  corredled  fentiments.  Our 
condnA  is  now  and  always  has  been  liberal  towards  Mr.  Savagt 
Landor.  We  did  not  invidioufly  point  ouit  the  numerous  errata 
of  the  £ngti(h  or  of  the  Latin  Gebir.  In  the  EngliCb,  they  were 
corre<%ed  by  a  fecond  edition  :  as  the  Latin  is  dated  from  Paris, 
we  made  a  mod  ample  allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  prefif. 
The  faults  are  fuch  as  no  fcbolar  would  attribute  to  another,  who  writes 
Latin,  both  in  profe  and  po<*try,  with  fiich  elegance,  fuch  facility,  ' 
and  fuch  force;  who  defpifes  all  crabbednefs,  ail  coHedted  phrafes^ 
all  incongruity,  ail  imitation  ;  and  to  whom,  indeed,  (he  language 
feems  more  national  than  his  own.  But  it  was  our  duty  to  place 
a  guard  againft  his  mifcbievous  politics;  and.  we  performed  it 

with 
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with  alacritv.  When  ihfe  charafter  of  the  mini  inlaid  opeo  by 
the  writer,  the  public  has  a  right  to  judge  of  hiai  in  both  .  capa- 
cities. If  politics  or  morals  are  at  'ftake,  we  mull  be  d^Aaralj, 
or  we  mull  be  perfonal.  We  know  Mr.  Savage  Landorj  though 
he  knows  not  us;  we  are  aware  that  be  poireiles^  what  is  moft 
dangerous  if  mifapplied^-^*i^  high  ambilious  fpirit,  a  mind  and 
body  indefatigable  in  their  pgrfuits^  together  with  an  cafe  and 
verlatility  of  manner,  which  wPM'd  fit  hiip  to  guide  Ihe  ferocity 
of  the  Creeks  and  Hurons,  or  to  fliinp  and  \o  fequcc  in  courts. 

We  have  little  room  left  for  any  of  the  I^atin  poetry*  .  lo  the 
Sapphic  ode,  2^  frefli  and  lalling  wrefith  is  added  to  the  brow 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  the  heroiq  defender  of  Acra,  and 
of  Nelfon,  while  yet  living.  We  fliall  notice  .two  highly  poetical 
and  cbaradieriftip  ftrokes,. 

"  Venit  Ar&oh  metuendus  armis 
Sydnius  :  pallet  labiumqne  mordet 
Ut  nimis  noti  feriisirnppraior 

.Ora  tuetur  *' 

*   What  a  true  and  contemptible  expreflSoix  is  here  given  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Corfican,  and  with  what  peculiar  and  linking 
effeft,  after  the  fonorous  line  above ! 
Agaip,  in  the  apoltropbe  to  France, 

**  Tene  diruptis  iteniip  cateni^ 
|raplicas,  tanto  raadidis  cruore 
Civium  ?  paucog  maleferlafu 

Vem<^  dtembres." 

In  the  happipefs  of  infulat^d  verfes,  ^nd  ip  touches  at  once 
povel  and  natural,  few  poets  oif*  the  day  are  eopriparable  to  De 
I^ille.  In  Gebirus,  p.  1 IQ,  fropi  \he  words,  "  Ignipptem  PkabC^ 
tp  '*  Ipcolit  I|is,**  IS  a  defcriptjon  which,  for  beauty  offcenery, 
felicity  of  verfification,  and  grace  gaining  on  ps  by  degrees  and 
^ifipg  intp  digni^y,  neither  t^epoet  of  France,  nor  any  other  of 
ihe  age^  can  produce  an  equivalent/<or  a  parallel.  There  is  as  mocti 
difference  between -them,  as  between  the  flaunt  and  frippery  of 
Watteau  and  the  rich  harmoniops  colouring  of  Claude  Loraine., 
Foetry  of  the  fame  kind,  if  we  cpuld  pals  oyer  the  too  glowing 
defcriptiuns,  is  to  be  found  abundaqtiy  in  "  Pptdom  Jra'^  We 
^all  copclude  this' article  with  a  fmall  indepd>  but  moll  exquilitej^ 
-    piece  of  imagery  fron:!  that  compofition. 

Helen  evades  the  queftions  and   the  popnplaints  of  Leda  by  ' 
cuqniriea  after  Penelope,  whofe  Imppier  lot  (he  proves  herfelf  to. 
(pnvy  4>y  this  natural  and  delicate  expreflion  : 

^*  Sic  qneritiir,  caufafq.  fyg^  rog^t :  ilia  roganti 
Vertere  prppofitum  cupit,  atq.  edifcere  fata 
Penelopes ;  A  dent  gdiitori  re/let  in  wrbc. 
Anoipiti  voto  iubrideRS  Candida  Lede 
Fallot  Mtromq.  gtnam  di^ito^  niuketq.  pudorqfl^ 
'  Educitq.Jinu,  lapfanti  j/tollke^  mentumj' 
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Van  Mildert'f  Sermom^ 
(Concluded  from  p.  ^73.) 
IN  the  fecond  voKime  of  thefe  valuable  difcourfes  tbe  autbor, 
dircafles  the  following  important  fubje£b : — ^The  proper  defence. 
of  revealed  religion^  wilh  a  ftatemept  of  the  argument  a  priori; 
— rThe  inability  of  man  to  frame  a  religion  for  himfelf ; — ^The  in- 
fufficiency  of  natural  or  moral  phibfophy  to  inftras5l  us  in  reli- 
gious truth; — ^Tbe  infufficiency  of  metaphyfics,  and  the  neceffity 
of  taking  faith  for  our  guide; — ^Tbe  proper  limits  of  human  nn- 
derftandmg,  in  judging  of  revealed  religion ;— The  preparatory 
difpofitions  neceliary  for  receiving  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
Having  thus  cbnfidered  the  queftion,  with  all  the  a  prion  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  upon  it^  and  refuted  the  objections 
of  infidels  and  cavillers  fupported  by  fuch  arguments,  the  learned 
preacher  next  proceeds  to  examine,  The  argument  a  pojlerioriy  and 
its  application  to  revealed  religion; — Hillorical  evidence  of  the- 
fd6b  of  fcripture; — ^Tbe  comparative  force  of  human  and  divine 
ieftimony; — and  the  ^reat  general  argument  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Chriflianity,  from  its  defign  and  accomplifhment.  In  this  iaft 
head  of  enquiry  he,  of  courfe,  includes  miracles,  prophecy, 
end  inspiration  of  fcripture.  His  lad  difcourfe  contains  a  recapi- 
tulation of  his  arguments  and  evidences,  and  his  conclufions  from 
them. 

Througfaoat  this  comprehenGve  range  of  important  difcuflion, 
Mr.  Van  Mildert  difplays  the  able  and  acute  reafoner ;  the  dif* 
creet  and  temperate  difputant;  the  found  and  learned  divine; 
the  pious  and  devout  Chriftian. — And  he  has  added  one  more  pr6of 
^to  the  many  already  fuppiied  of  the  "zeal,  promptitudei  ahd 
judgenient,  with  which  the  clergy  of  the  Bftablilhed' Church  are 
always  ready  to  ftand  forth  to  encounter  its  enemies,  and  to  defend 
it  igainil  the  infidious  attacks  of  the  fceptic,.or  the  more  rude  and 
licentious  aflaults  of  the  infidel. 

In  his  firft  difcourfe  the  author  makes  the  following  juft  ol>^ 
fervations  on  the  utter  inapplicability  of  arguments  a  priori  to  the 
Chrifiian  religion. 

"  But  it  would  ill  become  the  advocates  of  Divine  Truth,  to  fubmit  the 
trial  of  its  claims  to  that  tribunal  of  human  opinion,  which  its  adverfaries 
would  thus  prefumptuoufly  fet  up.  For,  whatever  refped  may  be  due  \o 
thofe  arguments,  by  which  wife  and  good  men  have  frequently  ihewo  the 
utili(^,  or  rather  the  neceffity,  of  Divine  I^evelation,  and  have  vindicated 
the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  \Xs  fiveral  difpenfations,  yet  never  ought  we  to 
concede,  that  the  proof  of  its  truth  depends,  in  any  wife,  on  our  abilitj  to 
fatisfy,  by  arguments  of  fuch  a  defcription,  thofe  who  cavil  at  its  fyttem. 
Our  Faith  is  founded  upon  the  bafis  of^lriS,  not  o( opinions  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
proved,  like  all  other  matters  of  fad,  by  hillorical  tetlimony.  By  tedimony, 
divine  as  well  as  human,  it  is  6rmly  fupported  ;  by  tcflimony  which  noneojf 
its  opponents  have  yet  been  able  to  invalidate.  It  is,  therefore, hardly  to  ht 
ej^peded,  that  we  Diould  go  forth  and  engage  the  advcrfary  in  a  wide  and 
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open  field  of  controverfyi  to  the  neg^eft  of  tfiis  impregnable  fortrefs  of  oor 
Faith.  Bather  ought  we  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Royal  ^Pfttlmiftr — 
'^Walk  about  Sion,  and  go  round  about  her  ;  and  tell  the  towers  thereof* 
^'Mark  well  her  bulwaVks,  fet  up  her  houfes,  that  ye  may  (ell  them  that 
*  c6me  after/— Pf.  xlviii.  11, 12. 

*^  Iiideedy  when  the  natnre  of  the  argument  a  priort  is  conHderedy  it  Ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  reafoning,  which  can  hardly,  without  arrogaace,  b» 
applied  to  the  fubjefl  of  Revealed  Religion.     For,  unlets  we  prefume  that 
our  underflanding  and  knowledge  are  commenfurate  with  tbofe  of  the  Su» 
ptBlne  Beingf^how  fliall  we  venture  to  decide  upon  the  fitnefs,  expediency « 
end  wifdom,  of  that  which  is  propofed  to  us,  under  the  fan^on  of  pofiti\-e 
external  evidence^as  a  communication  of  the  Divine  will?     That  men 
ftould  not  give  implicit  belief  to  any  fyflem,  which  thus  profefles  to  be  of 
Divine  authurity,  without  due  enquiry  into  the  tejlimmtg  by  which  it  ii 
fupported,  is  highly  reafonable;  nay  it  is  their  duty  to  make  that  enquiry 
as  far  as  they  have  opportunity  and  ability  fo  to  do.     But  to  claim  a  right, 
even  after  fufficient  evidence  has  been  given  of  its  being  really  *  the  work 
of  God/  to  qu^Aion  its  expediency,  and  to  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  our 
finite  uuderllandings,  appears  to  be  no  lefs  pTefumptuous  and  indecent, 
than  to  arraign  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  works'of  Crcatibn,  not* 
•  withflanding  the  manifold  proojfs  of  their  proceeding  from  an  inftiiitely-per* 
feft  Aiithor. 

**  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  thefe  obfervations  ase  only  applicable 
where  the  Divine  authority  of  any  Religion  is  already  fufficiently  altefted 
by  its  proper  external  evidences;  in  oppofition  to  wUcA  onfyf  it  is  coe- 
^nded,  that  all  a  priori  reafouing,  on  the  purport  of  the  Divine  communis* 
cati(/n,  mull  be  infufiicient  to  overthrow  its  authority,  being  mo  better  thaa 
\reafoniBg  againft  fad,  or  oppofingtumaa  opinion  and  conceit  to  infinite 
ilrifdom  and  knowledge.*' 

Jq  fadl^  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  are^  as  we  have  of^en  contend* 
td,  tbe  fruits  of  human  vanity.    The  mind  infeded  with  this  vile 

Jaffioo,  afpires  to  exalt  itfelf  above  the  fphere  which  its  Creator 
as  afligned  it ;  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a  level  with  its  own  nar* 
row^  circumfcribed^  and  finite  faculties;  and  to  rejedl  as  falfe  everj 
thing  which  is  abore  its  own  compreheniion.  In  oppofition  to 
fucb  vain,  prefiimptuous^  and  impions  notions,  Mr.  Van  Mildert 
demonftrfites  the  infufficiency  of  huipan  reafon  to  frame  a  religioa 
for  itfejf.  He  (hews  the  complete  impotence  of  Uie  moft  eminent 
fages  of  the  heathen  world  to  actjuire  any  corre6l  notions  of  vir<» 
tue  and  vicej  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  or  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  Divine  truths;  and  he  treats- with  proper  contempt,  the  arro* 
gant  pretenfions  of  thofe  modern  philoibnhiils,  who  aifume  a  fnpe*- 
riorlty  of  wifdom  over  the  Pagan  fages  orformer  limes. 

•*'But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  a(k,  whence  this  aflumed  faperiori- 
ty  of  modern  over  ancient  Philofophers  has  arifen }  and  whence  (he  ex- 
traordinary influx  of  light  upon  thefe  latter  times  has'been  derived?    I» 
there  ai>y  one  fo  infatuated  by  his  admiration  of  the  prefent  age,  as  fori-     • 
oufly  to  think  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  ftrongcr  ahd  more 

fesi'^a  now,  than  they  were  wont  to  be;  or  that  the  particnlar  talents  of 
irofelf,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  are  fttperior  to  thofe  who  (hone  forth 
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.  in  the  Ivammnm  of  the  Gentile  world  i  Do  the  nunes  eten  of  Locke>  Cod* 
ivorth«  Cumberland,  Clarke,  Wil kins,  or  WolUllon,  (men  fa  juftly  eminent, 
in  modem  times,  and  who  laboured  fo  indefatif^jy  to  perfed  the  theory, 
of  natural  religion)  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  greater  inteJledaal  ability, 
than  chofe^  of  the  confummate  Madera  of  the  Portico,  the  Grove,  or  the  Ly  •  ' 
ceum?  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  adTocatea  far  the  natural  perfedion,  or 
f»erfe)£lihiliry,  of  human  Reafon,  do  not  perceive/  that,  for  all  the  fu- 
oeriority  of  the  prefcnt  over  former  timea,  with  nefpe^  to  Religious  KnQw«> 
ledge,  we  mail  be  indebted  to  fame  intervening  trntfe^  and  not  tuany  aduai 
enlargement  of  ihe  hgman  faculties?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  mani>f 
the  prefent  age^  of  whatever  natural  taients  he  may  be  pofleQed,  could 
liave  advanced  tine  lAep  beyond  the  Heathen  Phtlofophers,  jn  his  puriiui 
of  Divine  Truth,  had  he  lived  if)  ^Aeir  times,  and  enjoyed  only  the  light 
which  was  beftowed  upon  Htemf  Or  can  it  fairly  be  proved,  that  merely 
by  the  light  of  Nature,  or  by  reafoning  upon  fqch  data  only  at*  men  pot* 
^efs  who  never  heard  of  Revealed  Religion,  &ay  moral  or  'feiigiuas  truth 
lias  been  difcovered,  fince  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  affeded  to  give 
laws  to  the  fntelie^tisal  as  well  as  to  the  political  world?  That  great  im- 
provements have  fince  been  made,  in  framing  fyftems  of  Ethics,  of  Me* 
'taph>  (ics,  and  of  what  is  called  Natural  Theology,  need  not  be  denied.  But 
<hefe  improvements  may  eaiiiy  be  traced  to  one  obvious  ceufe,  the  widely*> 
^i€uied  iight  of  the  Gofpel,  which,  having  (bone,  with- more  or  lefs  Inftre, 
on  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even  to  the  mofl  Ample  and  illiterate  of  the 
fons  of  m^n,  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjeds,  as,  Without  it, 
would  be  unattainable  by  the  moil  learned  and  profound." 

Mr.  Van  Mildert  proceeds  to  ihew  that  "i^halever  knowledge  of 
u  Supreme  Being,  aod  of  a  future  ftate^  has  been  found  among 
men,  has  been  received  traditionally,  and  proceeded  originally 
tVom  Revelation.    And  ioi  fapport  of  this  portion,  he  ofes  the  ibl-  ' 
lowing  ftrong  and  nnanfwerable  argument. 

**  It  is  indeed  hardly  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Truths  were  not 

revealed  to  man,  from  the   very  beginning.     For,  can  it  reafonably  be 

imagined,  that  Adam  was  left,  (even  in  his  primeval  condition,  when  his 

faculties  were  unclouded  by  fin  and  corruption)  to  acquire  the  knowledge 

of  hi«  Creator  from  fuch  proofs  only,  as  the  light  of  Nature  could  afford  ' 

bin)  ?  or  that  he  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of 'uncertainty  and  con- 

je^ure,  refpedtirlg  the  continuance  of  hxi  being,  his  future  deftination,  the 

purpofes  of  his  creation,  the  duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  the  happin^fs 

provided  for  him,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  ?  On  all  thefe  poirnts,  fo 

eilential  to  his  comfort  and  well-being,  muft  we  not  neceffarily  conclude, 

that  he  derived  inilrudion  immediately  from  the  Fountain  of  Wifdon)  ? 

**  Equally  improbable  doeis  it  appear,  that,  after  his  Fall,  (when  fuch 

>mn  entire  change  had  taken  place'  in  his  views  and  expe^ations,  when  fo 

much  greater  help  was  needful  for  bim,  and  fo  much  Aronger  afTurance 

.of  the  Divine  favour  towards  him   became  requifite  for  his  confolation 

and  fupport),  he  (hould  be  left  to  walk  in  darknefs,  or  to  trull  to  his  own 

conjedtiral    reafunings   upon    what   had    been   before  revealed   to   him. 

There   is,   indeed,    fufficient  evidence  .that   frefti   information   was  then 

Youchfafcd  to  man,  to  iht«w  him  the  Jvray  of  duty  and  of  happin^s.     Tjie 

i^ery  4rA  promife  -of  a  Redeemer  is  a  proof,  that  fume  coamunicatiou 

inftantly 
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iiHbintly  took  place,  between  hi&  Creator  and  him,  relative  to  hk  altered 
condition ;  and  we  may  welt  fuppofe,  (nay,  we  can  hardly  but  fuppofe) 
that,  (oSkrBs  could  be  conducive  to  his  reftoratton  to  life  and  huppinet^^ 
every  thing  was  explicitly  revealed,  which  it  6ehovtd  him  either  to  believe 
or  to  do,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God«. 

**  Here,  then,  we  have  an  eafy  folution  of  the  ^ueftion,  how  the  world 
became  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  a  Future  State, 
wiihotit  fearchingforit  by  abiirad  reafoning,  i.  e.  by  reafoning  from  no* 
tionft  foppofed  to  be  inherent  in  the  roind,  or  indeed  from  argumeats  of 
any  kind,  independent  of  Divine  communications. 

**  From  Adam  to  Noah,  from  Neab  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to 
Mofes,  from  Mofes  tp  the  JewiQi  people,  and  from  them  u>tbe  re(l  of  tlie 
world,  thefe  do^vines  were  banded  down  in  fucceffion,  and  occaiionally 
confirmed,  iUuflrated,  or  more  largely  unfolded,  by  fubfcquent  Hevelalioiu. 
Through  thefe  preachers  of  RighteoiiAiefs,  whom  God  from  time  to  time 
caifed  up,  the  Gentiles  (in  addition  to  fuch  impcrfeft  traditions  of- the 
fundamentals  of  Religion,  as  mud  have  been  preferved  even  among  the 
mod  corrupt  defCendants  of  Noah)  received  continual  inArudion  and.  ad- 
monition, until  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egyptian  bondage; 
aAer  which  period,  they  were  (lill  oftentimes  witneiTes  of  tremendous  figns 
and  wonderf,  wrought  for  the  purpofe  of  overthrowing  tbeir  idolatrooi 
worfhip,  and  imprefling  them  with  a  belief  and  a  dread  of  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Ifrael,  who  thus  manided  bimfelf  in  an  efpecial  manner  as  the  true  and 
only  God,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  imaginary  Deities  of  the  Heathen 
world. 

.     '*  Henceforward,   the  knowledge   of  Revealed  Religion   extended,  bj 
▼arious  means,  'far  beyond  thofe  to  whom  it  was  diredly  coinmunlcated. 
iPhilofophers  the  mod  remote  from  the  land  of  the  Jewi),   enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities, by  their  travels  into  Eaftern  countries,  of  enriching  therafelvta 
with  ilqres  of  religious  truth  from   the  fountain-head.  «* The- earlier  and 
later   difperiions  of  the  Jews  greatly  contributed  to  the  diffuGon  of  thi» 
blelBng:  and  to  the  Philofophers  who  immediately  preceded  the  coming  of 
Chrid,   the  S^ptuagint  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  afforded  a  fupply  vf 
information  on  Divine  fubjedtb^  which  evidently  raifed  them  above  th^T 
predeceflbrs,  and  gave  a  dignity  and  weight  to  their  fpeciilatiopsy  not  to 
be  lound  in  thofe  of  remoter  ag^.     Thus,  from   the  important  epoch, 
when  God  vouchfafed  to  become,  peculiarly  and  excl\i(ively»  as  it  were, 
the  Deity  of  his  people  Ifrael,  the  reft  of  mankind  were  ^enabled,  through 
thefe   various  channels,  to  colled  many  fcattcred  fragments  of  Divint 
Knowledge,  in  addition  to  thofe  j^cneral  notions  which  they  had  derived 
from   their  forefathers,  refp^6ling   ^he  great  fuudaihental   principles  of 
Theology  and  Morals." 

From  the  &me  fburce^  the  nqthor  confiders  the  moral  notions 
of  the  ancieDts  to  have  been  derived.  And^  indeed,  the  precepts 
of  Noah  have  long  been  regarded,  particularly  by  Jewifh  writers, 
as-  having  conftituted  the  ioundalion  of  every  moral  code  which 
ai>peared  in  the  Heathen^vorld  which  very  well  accounts,  as  Mr. 
V.  M.  obfervea,  *'  for  their  fublime,  and  fomelimea  ju(i,Jpecula* 
iions  on  the  Divine  nature  and  per.fe<£lions." 

'<  But  with  refpea  to  all  thefe  doarines,  thf  Being  and   Kature  of  God, 

tbi 
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the  iDmortafity  of  tbe  SobU  a  Future  Stiote  of  rtwsnU  «nd  'yonHhmento, 
and  the  obligfttioo  of  Moral  Duty,  ic  m^v  be  6bftivrd,  that  they  who  have 
been  ioflru/^^in  them  from  their  iniiincy,  ate  fu  acxuf^omed  to  confider 
tbem  as  natural  aiK^necefTacy  triitfas,  that  tbuv  are  Iktie  aware  in  what 
manner  the  knowledge  of  them  hat  been  firft  acquired.  They  fuppofe 
them  to  be  dedudions  from  natural  principles,  or  difcovenes  of  human 
Retfon;  becaufe  they  are  in  all  ref(jc^s  fo  congenial  with  our  hopes  and 
wifbes,  and  are  fo  tlrongly  attelied  by  every  thing  which  pafles  under  our 
contemplation  in  the  natural  and  moral  world »  that  they  caiuiot  be 
relinquifhed,  without  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  undcriiand* 
^  ing.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  Philofophers  of  old  never 
trrived  at  a  knawkdgt  uf  thefe  truths,  never  attained  to  a  conviMon  of  any 
one  of  them :  nor  h  f  here,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  a  favage  .  nation  on  the 
globe,  which  can  properly  be  faid  to  know  x)r  to  believe  them.  Glim* 
merings  of  light  and  information  there  have  always  been;  enough  to  ex* 
cite  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wifhes  of  man  kin  d^  but  not  enough  to  con^ 
firm  their  expe^Utiuns.'^ 

The  author  next  proves  that  Ndtaral  and  Moral  Pbilofopby  are 
incapable  jier/c  of  inftrudling  their  followers  in. the  knowledge  of 
Gody  or  even  of  man,  conlidered  as  a  Chrifiian.  In  regard  to 
Moral  Pbiiofophy^  he  obferves: 

*'  It  U  the  obfervation  of  one*,  who  had  made  the  extent  of  the  human 

faculties  his  pecaliar  (ludy,  that  *  Philofophy  is  as  unable  to  give  rules,  as 

*  nature  is  to  pra^fe  them/    Various  are  the  principles  which  hifc  been 

adopted  as  the  baGs  of  Morals,  byancieot  and  moaera  theorifls;  fucb  ae 

Utility,  Expediency,  the  Fitnefs  orrhings,  the  Beauty  of  Virtue,  the  Moral 

Scttfe  or  ConfciencCf  JufHte,  Veracity,  Public  Good,  and  the  like ;  ibme  of 

which  difier  from  each  other  rather  in  name,  than  in  fabfbficQ.     But  in 

every  Aftem,  which  projpofes*  to  eftabhfli  Moralinr  on  any  other  bafis  than 

that  of^the  Revealed  Will  of  God,  there  is  one  fundamenul  defed,  ttiat  no 

&tisfa£lory  account  is  'given  of  moral  Mgaium^  properly  fo  called*   *  For 

fuppoGng  any  of  thefe  fyiiems  to  be  right  and  well  founded;  the  queftton  will 

ihll  return,  *  Why  am  I  oBUgedto  ad  thus?  — «^  Why  am  1  obliged  to  aA  in 

«  confornnty  with  Truth,  Utility,  Fimels  of  things,  or  any  other  criterion 

'  which  may  be  propofed,  as  the  teft  of  right  and  wrong  T — ^To  thefe  qtielHpns 

ao  proper  anfwer  can  be  given,  but  that  it  is  the  WlH  of  God;  and  that  if  we 

obey  not  Hu  WiH,  we  muft  abide  the  confequem^es,  and  fuffcr  the  penalues 

attached  to  difobedience.     This  is  xht/anSiony  the  otdy  fandion,  which  can 

ftridly  be  faid  to  ohUgi  us  to  any  particular  rule  of  condudi :  and  this  (as  waa 

before  obierved)  muft  depend  on  the  dickred^w^k  of  the  Almighty,  to  re« 

wasd  or  punilh  us,  according  to  our  oonfbrmity  or  oppofitioo  to  fuch  role." 

In  the  Eighteenth  Difconrfe^  the  autiior  thus  fums  up  his  argu- 
jnent^,  in  the  five  preceding  difcourfes,  on  the  inability  of  man  to 
frame  a  religion  for  bimfeif ;  on  the  infufiiciency  of  natural^  mo- 
nl,  or  metaphyfical  philofophy^  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
divine"  truth ;  on  the  reafonablenefs  of  taking  faith  for  his  guide 
:n'  matters  above  the  reach  of  human  difcovery  ;  and  on  the  inap- 
....  ,  » 

^^  *  Baker  04  Humai^  Learniogi  chap.  S. 

plicability 
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plicabiKtj  of  a  priori  reafoimig  on  fiich  Ail^etb;  in,  ibe  folbwing 
proportions. 

^'  I.  A»  All  raligloo  is  founded  id  the  knotvUdge  of  God»  oF  a  Future 
State,  and  of  the  DiYine  Will,  a  Religion  which  does  not  give  us  fatisfadory 
information  on  thefe  points,  is  no  Religion  at  all,  or  worfe  than  none. 

*^  II.  Man  is  unable  to  acquire  any  tertain  knowledge  of  thefe  pointi, 
without  Revelation ;  and^  confequently,  is  unable  to  frame  a  Religion  for  him- 
fclf. 

"  This  propoCtion  is  proved  in  two  ways :  from  theyji5,  that  he  never  £d 
attain  to  fuch  knowledge }  from  the  rea/on  of  the  thing,  which  (hews  ^t  he 
never  could  attain  to  it.  •  >    ■* 

**  That  he  neyer  JiJ  attain  to  it|  appears  from  a  £itr  ^and  impanial  (Ule- 
inentof  the  condition  of  the  Heathen  world  before  the  preaching  of  Chridianity; 
and  of  the  condition  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  countries  at  the  prefeot  mo* 
mant. 

*'  That  he  never  row/^/ attain  to  it,  is  proved  by  fhewing  that  human  Rea^ 
foB,  unenlightened  by  Revelation,  has  no  foundation  on  which  to  conftru&a 
folid  fydem  of  Religion  ;  that  all  humaii  knowledge  it  derived  from  external 
oommuiiicatioos,  and  conveyed  either  through  the  medium  of  the  (enfes,  or 
immediately  by  Divine  Infpiration;  that  thofe  ideas  which  are  formed  in  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  can  communicate  no  knowledge  of 
Jfiriiual  \\\\t\2i^^  and  that,  confequently,  for  this  knowledge  we  muft  be  indebted 
.    wholly  to  Divine  Reveicition. 

*<*•  In  reply  to  the  arguments  ufually  alledged  to ,  prove  the  fufilc^Acy  q{ 
Natural,  Moral,  or  Meuphyfical  Philofophy,  to  guide  t»  into  religious  tratli^ 
it  was  argued  as  follows: — 

<*  Natural  Pbibfophy  being  wholly  conyerfaat  with  objedts  oifm/ct  it  n 
impoilihle  that  the  phenomena,  which  are  pre(eated  to  its  inveltigatioOi 
fhould  enable  us  to  difcoverj^/rf/Mz/ truths,  which  have  no  p^rcepiiblft  eoukec^ 
tion  vi\i\ifucb  objedls. 

*'  Moral  Pfailofophy,  without  the  &n£iioo  of  Revelation,  is  radically  de* 
fe<5li^e  in  its  principle;  becaule  the  foundation  o^ moral  obUialion^  properly  fo 
called, }/  the  'will  of  God}  and  becai^fe,  without  Revelation,  we  cannot  clearly 
)inow  in  what  relatione  we  Oand  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  nor  be  afluied  thU 
we  are  paying  him  an  atceftabU  {txyict, 

**  Metaph^cal  Philofophy,  although  it  profeffea  to  treat  of  mindts  well  a 
of  body,  and  to  invefligate  the  forms,  qualities,  or  internal  eiTcnces  of  things, 
rather  than  their  external  charaders,  is  yet  incompetent  to  inflru^  os  ia 
Theology,' or  fpiritual  truths;  becaufe  its  conclafions  mod  be.^rawo  «»ihct 
from  obje<5ls  of  finfe,  or  from  the  pfaeaomcna  of  the  bunatm  wixxd. ;  the 
former  of  which  cannot  advance  us  to  an  accquaintance  with  the  iplrilaal 
and  invilible  world ;  nor  the  latter  difclofe  to  us  the, mind  aQ4  will  of  G0O9 
^hich  is  the  true  fource  and  fountain  of  all.  Theological  truth. 

"in.  Revelation  being  thus  neccffary  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fird  principles  of  Religion,  it  becomes  reaiboable  and  neoeCuy, 
to  take  Faith  for  our  guide ;  i.  e.  it  is  reafonable  and  necef&ry,  tliat  we  IboaUl 
rely  on  the  Divine  yoord^  for  our  kboMriedgeof  religious  TiVtb.  - 
^  **'  This  pofition  refts  upon  the  acknowledged  AttriHotes  of  God,  his  Om- 
fsipoteiice,  liis  Omnifcience,  and  his  V  eracity ;  that  he  is  aUeu^  make  what  com.  | 
a^unications  he  pleafes,  that  his  knaviltdgc  is  p^rfe6^  and  univerTAl,  and  that  b« 
cannot  lye.  Unbelievers  can  only  refute  this  pofitton>  by  proving  that  thefe 
Attributes  do  not  belong  to  God^  or  that  the  Drvim  wifaottx  and  truth  are  no 
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matttoh^  relied  upon  tliiin  tbe  human:  that  is  to  lay,  thej  mdl  proYe  either 
A«  perfe^'on  o£  Man,  or  the  imperfe^on  of  God. 

••  IV.  Prom  man's  inability  to  know  any  thing  of  Religion,  fiarther  than 
h  is  r^veiled  to  hfrn,  and  from  the  oeceffity  of  his  receiving  tt  by  Faith  in  God's 
word,  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  allowable  for  him  to  judge  of  nevelationy  upoa 
•ny  principles  yb^vr^^vf  of  Faitb, 

'**  Since  Faith  originates  in  "a  conviftion  of  the  wiOom  and  truth  oF  God,  it 
Cannot,  confii^ently  with  itfelf,  be  fwayed  by  arguments  which  militate  againfl 
the  Divine  aathority  r  and  fince  the  fubje^ts,  with  which  Fdith  is  conrerfant, 
are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human  lotelleA,  it  is  bound  to  receive  the 
truths  communicated  throiig:h  Revelation^  not  as  matters  of  cootroverfyy  but 
as  the  incontedable  didla  of  Supreme  Wifdom. 

**  Unbelievers  can  only  fet  afidc  this  proportion,  by  bringing  pofitive  evi- 
dence, that  God  hath  releafcd  men  from  their  obltgxtrion  to  rely  upon  his  word  ; 
which  is  too  abibrd  to  be  foppofed  i—or,  by  difproving,  upon  feme  certain 
lind'infaliible  data,  what,  upon  the  atrthority  of  God's  word,  we  are  called 
tipon  to  believe ;  which  is  too  blafphemoui  to  be  admitted. 

**  From  the  foregoing  Propofitions  may  be  deduced  two  corollaries  whteh 
win  fcrve  as  maxims  of  controverfy,  in  the  difcuffions  between  Infidels  and 
Believers ;  and  a  departure  from  which  may  be  confidered  as  indicating  *  an 
^  exfil  heart  of  unbeUef,*'--Y\r\X  \  that  Revealed  Religion  muft  be  received  as 
true,  unlefe  clear  and  foKd  arguments  csn  be  brought  to  invaiidata  the  proofs 
of  its  eommgfrom  Gorf.— 'Secondly ;  that  no  argument  to  that  effe^a  is  adraif- 
fible,  but  fuch  as  relates  to  its  evidences  as  a  matter  of  Faift/* 

•  Iq  the  five  fubfequent  difcourfe^  the  Hillorical  Evideocea  of 
Chrt^tiaaity  are  cosiiidered  aod  enforced^  in  a  coDcife^  luminoos, 
maud  impretifve  n»ainier.  The  author  (hews  that  both  facred  and 
profane  hiftory  combnie  to  prove  certain  facks;  and,  in  particular, 
that  before  the  period  at  which  Chriftians  declare  the  birth  of  Chrift 
to  Irate  taken  place;  the  very  name  of  Chrittianity  was  tinknown  ; 
and  that  fubfequently  to  that  epochs  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
was  acknowledged,  received,  and  protefied.  On  the.  fuppoutioa 
that  Chriftianity  was  a  mere  fable  or  impolture,  as  ibizie  modeha 
infidels  have  impioufly  fucgefied,  it  is  noj:  poilible  to  account  fot* 
ihefe,  and  otl^er  admitted,  fa£ls;  while  the  Chriilian  ha«  a  plain 
OQvarniflied  biilory  to  relate. 

*«  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  a  remarkable  perfon,  named  Jas'us,  tvas 
born  ip  the  land  of  Judea,  who,  though  of  iowly  parentage  and  education, 
came  forth  at  an  early  age  as  a  Teacher  fent  from  God;  wrought  nmnberlef* 
miracles  in  the  prefence  of  multitudes  of  fpedlators ;  aiioniibed  all  who  heard 
bim  by  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  *  authority'  with  which  he  de- 
clared them  ;  won  the  admiration  of  all  men  by  his  fpotlefs  life  aod  convex  fa- 
lion ;  boldly  rebuked  the  vices,  corruptions,  and  errors  of  his  countrymen, 
'  eVen  of  thofe  who  were  moft  di(lingui(hed  far  learning  and  authority  ;  pre- 
di6ied  many  very  extraordinary  events  Which  exaftly  came  to  pals ;  roada 
difiaples  of  men  of  low  Urth  and  mean  occupations,  whom,  though  unedu* 
ctfeed  and  ignorant,  he  enabled  to  preach  with  great  power  and  efFe<9,  and  to 
perform  many  woaderfal  works;  forewarned  tbefe  men,  that  neither  he  nor 
they  wefe  to  receive  io  this  world  any  recompenfe  of  wealth,  power,  or  repo- 
tattOBybut  that  they  woold  be  cxpofed  to  cominual  poverty  and  pe'rfecution  ; 

•  went 
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*  wtot  about  doing  ftood'  to  all,  both  frieodt  aad  enemiai  $  eiklMnd  the  i 
malice  of  the  Jewiu  Rulers  and  the  oiadneft  of  the  people ;  fubnittod  to  the 
BDofi  cruel  aad  igpominioos  fufiringa  with  unparalloled  mcekoeit  aod  Ibnitnde; 
died,  and  was  buried  in  «  fepulchre  purpofely  fecurad  and  goaided  to  pcmnt 
nny  attempt  oo  the  part  of  his  fbllowers  to  fahrictte  albry  of  hisictiwJs 
role  8g;ain  ncTerthelefsy  on  tbe  third  day,  ao^  appeared  at  fundry  times  to  hii 
difciples  ;  and,  lafily,  afeeoded  vifibiy  into  heaveD,  bleffiog  hit  apoAlcs»  md 
proniifiD^  that,  within  a  (hort  time,  chey  flMH^ld  be  *  endued  with  power  fimn 

*  on  high,'  and  oiiraculooily  gUced  tfardHgh  bis  name  to  ihew  figns.and  won- 
ders, to  cafl  out  devils,  to  heal  the  6ck,  to  fptak  with  new  tongues,  to  preach 
the  Gofpel  among  all  nations,  and  fpread  abioid  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
ttttermoft  part  of  the  earth. 

'<  This  narrative,  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  four  CvangeliSs,  is  follow- 
ed by  a  circumiUncial  account  of  the  fulfifment  of  thislaft  prooatfe  of  Jcfoi^ 
in  the  fudden  and  miraculous  defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apoftlcs; 
whence  they  wore  empowered  to  fpeak  languages  of  which  they  were  be^ 
wholly  ignorant,  to  work  great  and  fignal  mirack-s,  and  to  preach  dodrioes 
ftr  beyond  the  wiiHom  of  man  to  invent  or  to  conceive^  This  they  did,  not- 
withflanding  the  rage  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  and  the  proud  philolbpiiy  of 
the  Heathens ;  making  profelytes  of  all  nations,  and  among  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men,  though  without  bribe  to  offer,  worldly  interetlto  promote, 
or  ]Uiy  means  of  gratifying  the  conupt  paffions  of  human  nature;  and  finally 
lealing  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  the  dodlrines  which  they  taught,  and  of 
the  fads  which  they  attefted  on  their  own  perfooal  knowledge.  i 

"  ^fides  thefe  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  there  was  alfo  one  of  dill  more 
dttraordinary  charaAer  and  circumilances,  a  mao  bred  and  born  a  Jew,  a 
bigotted  difciple  of  the  Uraiteft  fed  of  Judaifin,  a  ? ehement  perftcator  of  die 
followers  of  Jefas,  and  Simulated  by  interefi  and  indinasioo  to  do  every  dung 
in  his  power  to  cro(h  this  Religion  in  iu  very  iniancy.  Yet  was  this  maa 
fuddenfy,  and  in  a  moft  wonderful  manner,  converud  to  &ith  in  the  Gofpel^ 
became  one  of  its  moft  flrenudus  and  fucce&ful  Preachers,  and  fu0ered 
martycdom  for  its  fake. 

**  RefpeQing  fads  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind  as  thefe,  it  feems  impoffi- 
We  that  any  perfons  profefling  to  relate  ihcrarfrom  their  own  perfenal  know 
ledge  Iheuld  be  themfelves  deceived  ;  and  equally  impoffible  that  they  (houkl 
impofe  them  on  others  as  true,  if  they  had  not  really  taken  place.  Iht 
evidence  of  men's  fenfes  is  the  proper  proofuf  all  human  tranfaftions :  and 
nothing  is  here  related  of  which  the  fenfes  of  mankind  were  not  fully  com- 
petent to*  form  a  jndgmeut.  There  was  Alfo  the  greateft  publidiy  in  the 
things  faid  to  have  been  done :  and  they  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  ad* 
mit  of  any  impofition  by  art,  or  any  fallacy  from  accidental  caufes.^ 

We  cannot  follow  this  able  divine  thiough  the  whole  of  his  alrpi- 
ments  on  the  different  evidences  of  the  Chri^iau  religion ;  nor,m- 
deed,  is  it  neceflarj  lo  exhibit  any  more  fpecimens  either  of  bis 
mode  of  reafoning,  or  of  the  flyle  of  his  compofition.  He  has 
proved  bimfelf  a  moft  able  cham  pion  of  the  Cbrillian  caufe>  abound' 
]ng  in  zealj  but  equally  abounding  in  judgement.  He  is  ftrong 
i^ithont  feverity;  temperate  without  tameoefa :  he  oppofes  his  ad- 
verfuries  with  fairDeit^  bat  makes  no  unguarded  nor  unwarranta- 
ble conceflions ;  he  proves^  by  his  own  exertions^  the  efficacy  of 
'    ^  '  httmsn 
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Jiuaian  reaibn^  whea  properly  ciiredUK]  and  virtnaiifly  applied; 
while  he  marks  its  bou«darieB  with  preciiioii,  reproves  its  tranf-* 
greflioDs  with  firtnoeis^  aod  alferts  with  coDiifteot  iledfailiiefs  the 
einpire  of  Faith. 

The  fiyle,  throiighout  the  work,  »  tiniformly  perfpicaous,  nerv- 
•O08,  atid  claflScally  correS.  We  have  noticed  only  a  Single  word 
to  which  an  objeSion  can  be  urged,  in  the  two  volumes,  in  pp. 
96  and  285  of  voi.  ii,  the  term  promotive  occurs,  which  is  not  a 
legitimate  exprefiion^  and  for  the  u  fe  of  which  we  know  ao^xample. 


ji  Portraiture  of  Quakerifm,  a$  taken  from  a  Vmw  of  the  Moral 
Education,  Difcipiine,  peculiar  Cujfomi,  Religious  Principles, 
political  and  civil  (Economy,  and  CharaBer  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  By  Thomas  Clarkfoo,  M.  A.  Author  of  feveral  BflViys 
on  the  Subjedi  of  the  Slave-Trade.  3  vols.  bvo.  Longman. 
1«06. 

THAT  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  (bould  fit  down  ' 
to  write  a  Portraiture  of  Quakerifm,  feemed  to  ns  on  firft  fight  to 
be  a  tittle  out  of  the  eommon  courfe  of  autfaorihip;  but  when  we 
found,  from  a  perufal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  they  contain 
mi  almoil  uninterrupted  eulogy  of  the  Quaker  fyftem^  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  pradice,  we  were  obliged  to  pronounce  the  work,  at  iea(i 
€x  cathedra,  and  to  conclude  that,  if  the  author  had  not  adlu- 
«dly  joined  in  fellowfliip  viTith  the  ibcietr,  he  muft  at  anv  rate  have 
abjured  many  of  thofe  principles  and  do6lrines  which  be  held  at 
Ibe  time  of  hb  fubfcription. ' 

•  The  truly  re(pcAable  fociety ,  here  pourtrayed  is  now  known  to 
tbe  public  chiefly  in  the  walks  of  commerce  .and  of  pra<^cal  mora* 
lity ;  for  their  theological  ^cootroverfies  and  polemical  exacerba* 
lions,  which  ^rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  difiereot.profeflbni, 
and  more  ofienfible  to  the  world,  ceafed  near  a  century  ago  :  we 
fee  them  individually  on  every  exchange,  and  in  avery  market,  and 
on  occafions  of  publicdifirefs  and  theprefiure  of  calamity  we  always 
find  tliem  prompt  and  forward  to  relieve :  but  in  the  hours' of  leifure 
and  relaxation  we  never  meet  them  in  the  fecial  circle,  nor  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufement ;  fo  that  our  intelligent  readers 
will,  perhapH,  be  ready  to  wonder  how  the  author  found  means 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  feft  fufficient 
for  fo  ample  a  developement  of  it:  this  he  will  explain. 

Mr.  Clarkfon  publifiied,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  an  Effay  on 
,the  African  Slave^Vade,  which  obtained  the  firft  prize  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  and  other  pub- 
lications on  tbe  fame  fubjed,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  many  of  whom  had  long  before  been  deeply  im- 

iirei9ed  with  the  fame  notions  of  that  trade,  and  had  been  fedu* 
oufly  employed  to  effedl  its  fubverfion. 

•  **  -From 
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»    I  I 

«<  iFrem  thtjetr  17S7/'  fays  he,  **  when  I  began  to  devote  my  lahmin 
to  the  abolition  of  the  flavo^irade,  1  was  thrown  frequently  into  the  com- 
pahy  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  Thefe  people  had  been  then  long  ur^ 
nimnus  upon  this  fubje^.  Indeed,  they  had  placed  it  among  the  articWf 
of  their  religiuufl  iH&iplino.  Their  hoofes  were,  of  courfe,  open  to  me  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  their  living 
manners,  which  no  other  perfon  who  was  not  a  Quakiur  could  have  eafily 
obtained." 

The  fubjeft  of  the  Portraiture  is  treated  nnder  the  difTerenl  heads 
of  moral  education^  difcipline,  pecuKar  cuftoms^  and  religious  te- 
nets, in  which,  bavihg  ftrmnioned  to  his  aid  the  all-falutary^mce 
of  bookmakingt  the  potent  inftruAientsof  which  are  tautology  and 
amplification,  and  its  motto  "  about  it,  gentle  Goddefs,  ana  about 
it"  the  author  has  eked  out  three  fair  iized  oiftavos  of  fweet  mel- 
lifluous praife,  fometimes  we  muft  confefs  rather  over-loaded: 
much  of , what' he  meets  with  a  mo  n^  this  fecluded  and  unknown 
feft  is  fuperlatively  excellent,  almoft  every  thing  good,  and  fome 
few  things  on/y  might  be  rather  better :  but,  alas !  where  is  perfec* 
tion  to  be  found  ?  ^^  Humanum  eft  errare." 

We  ourfelves  refpe6t  the  Society  of  Friends  as  members  of  focie* 
ty ;  the  benevolence,  moral  re<^ttude,  and  commercial  pun6hialit? 
of  its  members,  have  always  excited  our  fincere  efteem,  although 
we  cannot  coincide  with  their  religions  opinions,  nor  with  many  of 
.  their  peculiar  cu/toms :  but  whilft  we  efteemtfae  Quaker  charaSer, 
we  muft  not  lofe  fight  of  moderation,  and  the  author's  eulogy  is 
fometimes  extravagant !  A  Kamtfchatkan,  or  an  Anacharfis,  if  ht 
fliould  chance  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  (hould  firft  meet  with 
thefe  volumes,  might  be  fo  far  milled  by  them,  aa  to  iaiagine  that 
there  was  nothing  m  fociety  quite  go^d  except  among  the  Quakais: 
no  moral  excellence,  male  or  female,  but  efpecially  female ;  do 
jnft  eftimate  of  human  life;  but  little  i^eal  piety  ahd  true  rdigion, 
except  among  the  Quakers. 

However,  if  we  be  rightly  informed,  the  high-founded  tttillaiiog 
tnelody  of  praife  which  pervades  thefe  volumes  is  not  more  thaa 
the  fociety  has  been  capable  of  inhaling;  for  it  ieems  that  nearly 
a  whole  impreffion  has  been  already  fold,  chiefly  amongft  them* 
felves,  without  any  avaricious  intervention  of  bookfellers^  thoft 
dear-bought  obftelricians  to  authors. 

**  There  is  one  trait  in  the  Quaker  manners  which  runs  through  the 
whole  fociety,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  in  their  houfes,  and  is  worthy  of  men* 
tibn.  Their  hofpiiality  in  their  own  houfes,  and  their  great  attention  and 
kindnefs,  foon  force  out  of  fight  all  ideas  of  uncourt^ufnefs.  The  Qua- 
kers appear  to  be  particularly  gratified  when  thofe  who  vifit  them  aft  for 
what  they  want.  Inftead  of  confidering  this  asa  rudenefs  orintrufioo,  they 
eOeem  it  as  a  favour  done  them.  The  circumftance  of  afking  on  fuch  aa 
occafion  is  to  them  a  proof  that  their  vifitors  feel  thenifelves  at  home,  in- 
deed they  aim  oil  always  defire  a  (Iranger  who  has  been  introduced  to  them* 
'  to  be  free*    This  is  their  u/uai  expreffion.    Nothing  can  bt  more  tmly 
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Boli(«  than  that  condod  to  another,  by  which  he.  (hall  be  induced  to  feel 
faipafelf  as  comfortably  iituate  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  houfe." 

We  cerftinly  would  not  advife  authors  or  others  to  quarrel  with< 
their  bVead  and  cheefe.  But  true* gratitude  for  true  hofpitaiity  netcr 
need  overleap  the  boundary  of  true  moderation ;  and  if  this  w^re* 
any  part  of  the  general  motive  for  the  ftrain  of  eulogy  vrhix;h  nins 
through  the  W(»rk,  we  miiit  conceive  that  it  is  overdone ;  xlv^/ii  ia 
more  than  the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires;  that,  however  graci« 
oufly  it  may  have  !)een  accepled  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  ne- 
verthclefs  too  much  for  the  tafte  of  general  readers. 

Whilft  the  lady  was  fitting  for  the  portrait,  (he  feems  tb  have 

admitted  the  paiuler  to  her  entire  confidence;    and  he  may  have 

difcovered,  whilft  he  w:is  etching,  how  much  colouring  he  might 

^  venture. to  lay  on  the  pidure :    his  calculation  feems  to  have  been 

tolerably  accurate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reception  of  the  work. 

Every  privation  which  the  Quaker  fyilem  prefcribes  is  fupported 
io  detail ;  and  becaufe  evil  paiiions  are  frequently  generated  at 
play,  at  the  theatre,  in  novel  reading,  in  dancing,  mufic,  and  field 
diverGons,  therefore  it  is  argued  that  fuch  purfuits  ought  to  be  to- 
tally avoided ;  that  Is,  the  Quakers  hold  this  doiSlrine,  and  our  au« 
thor  takes  up  their  caufe.  Moderation  is  our  watch  word,  and  wei 
have  no  obje6);ion  to  the  tife  of  &.  thing  merely  becaufe  fools  abnfe 
it:  neither  can  we  from  our  experience;  join  with  the  author  in  his 
opinion,  that  •"  the  youth  of  this  fociety  who^are  educated  under 
this  iyllcm  of  privations,  get  earlier  into  a  knowledge  of  juft  fenti- 
ments,  or  into  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  wifdom  of  life,  than  thofe  of  the  world  at  large/*  If 
by  the  words  '*  world  at  large,**  the  author  mean  civilized  fociety  . 
at  hotne  of  fimilar  rank,  which  is  theonly  comparifon  he  ought  to 
inake,  we  deny  the  faft.  Negation  of  vice  does  not  involve  pof- 
feffion  of  virtue;  nor  fe6larian  maxims,  repeated  by  rote,  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  the  true  wifdom  of  life. 

u  feems  to  us  rather  ungracious  to  bellow  an  almoft  unqualified 
approbation  on  the  Quaker  fyflem  of  moral  education,  when  it  is 
at  the  expence  of  the  charader  of  fociety  at  large,  uniefs  fo- 
ciety at  large  were  fo  deeply  involved  in  turpitude  and  deformity 
as  to  warrant  it. 

We  know  that  a  great  proportion  of  thofe  who  indulge  in  the 
pleafures  of  mufic,  dancing,  the  theatre,  and  other  diverlions  here 
*  enumerated,  retain  the  moral,  amiable,  fecial,  and  fyrapatbetic 
yirtuesin  as  great  a  degree  as  any  perfons  whatever :  indeed,  the 
author  feems  wilHng  to  allow  fome  latitude  in  the  purfuit  of  mnfic, 
and  to  except  that  from  the  general  cenfure  :  he  would  probably 
confider  this  accompliihment  an  additional  charm  in  the  charadler 
of  the  Quaker  ladies,  for  whomjhe  Ihews  fo  decided  a  partiality. 

H  is  n^arked  preference  for  Quaker  ladies  is  evinced  b;^  the  follow- 
iog  quotation,  and  we  (hrewdly  fufpe6l  that  thefe  fentiments,  and 
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othersoflimHar  tendency  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  mayliave 
coft  tbe  author  a  curtain  leSurc^  and  that  they  may  fometimes  oc^ 
OAfiflHi  hiot  to  fit  uneafy  iiHeibale  circles  of  his  own  oc^imiiDity. 

"  When  men  wi(h  to  marry,  they  wifti  at  lead,  if  they  be  men  of  fenfeV 
to  fiod  fuch  women  as  are  virtuous,  prudent^  and  domeftic ;  fucfa  as  have 
a  proper  fenfe  of  the  folly  and  diffipation  6f  tbe  world.  Now,  if  a. Quaker 
looks  into  his  own  fociety,  be  will  generally  find  the  female  part  of  it  of 
this  defcription.  Female  Quakers  excel  in  thefe  points.  But  if  he  lodn 
into  the  world  at  large,  he  will  generally  find  a  contrail  in  the^  females 
there.  Thefe,  in  general,  are  but  badly  educated.  They  are  taught  to 
'  place  a  portion  of  their  happinefs  in  finery  and  (how.  Utility  is  abandon- 
ed for  faihion.  A  kind  of  falfe  and  dangerous  tafie  predominates.  Scan- 
dal and  |he  card- table  are  preferred  to  the  pleafures  of  a  rural  walk.  Vir- 
tui^  and  modefiy  are  to  be  feen  with  only  half  their  ene]|;ies,  being  over- 
powered by  the  noxioufnefs  of  novel-reading  principles,  and  by  the  morsl 
taint  which  infe6ls  thofe  who  engage  in  the  varied  rounds  of  a  fafiiionabld 
life.  Hence  a  want  of  knowledge,  a  love  of  trifles,  and  a  dtffipated  toni 
of  mind,  generally  charadcrize  thofe  who  are  confideied  as  having  had  the 
education  of  the  world/' 

The  difcipline  of  tbe  Quakers  is  exercii^d  in  their  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  which  the  author  has  chofen  to 
call  Courts';  for  what  reafon  we  know  not^  nor  do  we  think  this 
.  term  is  fan^Vioned  by  the  ufage  of  the  fedl :  in  faA,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  near  approximation  to  our  courts  of  law^  ^or  any 
tniag  like  Judge  or  Jury  in  them ;  and  our  readers  will  probably 
.^e  at  a  Ipfs  to  .conceive  how  any  great  deal  of  important  buiioew 
can  be  tranfaded  in  thefe  courts,  or  aoy  matters  in  which  difcuffioii 
and  debate  precede  the  decifion ;  for  ttie  mode  of  afoertainiog  the 
i}ecifion  appears  to  us  fingular,  and  liable^  ifpra^fed^n  a  bibad 
fcale,  to  very  ferious  objeftions. 

*^  It  may  be  obferved,  that  whether  fuch  bvfinefs  as  that  whicli  I 
have  juft  detailed,  or  any  other  fort,  comes  before  the  meeting,  il 
i«  decided^  not  by  the  influence  of  numbers,  but  by  the  weight  of 
religious  character."  We  apprehend  the  initiated  underifand  this* 
Againj  fpeaking  of  the  formation  of  thefe  meetings,  he  fays,  *^  Wc 
have  feen,  on  a  former  occaflon,  the  Quakers  with  their  feveral  de- 
puties repairing  to  different  places  in  a  county  /  we  are  now  to  fee 
them  repairing  to  the  metropolis  of  tbe  kingdom.  A  man  cannot 
travel  at  this  time,  but  he  fees  the  Quakers  in  motion  from  all  part^ 
fliapmg  their  courfe  for  London,  there  to  ezercife,  as  will  appear 
(I^ortly,  the  powerofdeputies,  judges,  and  le^iflators,  in  turn,  aod 
to  inveftigate  and  fettle  the  a6(airs  of  the  focxety  for  the  preeediog 
year." 

In  thefe  meetings,  beiides  other  matters,  cognizance  is  taken  of 
the  deviations  from  preicribed  rules,  in  the  condudi  of  individuals  ; 
attd  if  thefe  deviations  be  very  important,  and  per^fted  in,  exclu- 
£on  from  memberihip  enfues ,-  aild  on  this  point  the  author  argaesi^ 
ft  rather  pleads  the  caufe  la  a  numner  not  latisfadbrj  to  as. 

•  "Tkofc 
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^  Thdfe  #ho  are  born  in  tl>e  fociety,  are  bom'nnder  the  fyftem,  and  ar^ 
im  general  edutnted  for  it.  Tbofe  who  become  converted  to  the  reKgron  of 
$he  foctoty,  kffiow  beforehand,  the  terms  of  their  admiffion.  And  it  mH 
•fip&r  to  all  to  be  an  equitable  inftitutioni  becaufe  in  the  adminiftrtCioa 
cfef  it  thfire  is  no  exception  of  perfons/' 

Wfe  did  not  know  that  the  equal  adoiiniftration  of  laws  confti- 
tuted  the  eouity  of  the  laws  fo  adminidered,  and  we  think  the  ar- 

Jument  of  the  above  quotation  more  applicable  to  a  country  benC" 
t  clfib,  wfiick  has  printed  rules  for  the  ufe  of  its  members,  than  to 
a  religious  fpciety  profeflWdly  eftablifhed  on  Chriftian  principles. 

.  From  the  rules  and  regulations  of  every  Chriftian  focietv  aa 
appeal  will  always  lie  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  proiefled 
to  be  founded,  and  to  the  record  from  which  thpfe  principles  are 
extradied  or  educed.  If  any  of  the  deviations  of  individuals  cog- 
nizable by  thefe  meetings,  andVhich  incur  the  difplcafure  of  the 
fociety,  or  the  pains  of  excommunication,  (hould  be  found  to  be  de- 
viations from  rules  not  authorized  by  that  record,  fuch  difpleafure 
and  fuch  pains  are  evidently  unjuft  and  ^unwarranted,  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  equitable  merely  becaufe  they  may  be  equallif  difpenfed 
to  all. 

V  Let  us  try  one  inflance  only,  and  one  as  ftridlly  adhered  to  by  ^ 
this  fe6l  as  any  other,  that  of  one  of  their  members  forming  the 
marriage  contrad  with  a  perfon  of  another  perfuajion.  St.  Paul 
fays,  "  If  any  brother  have  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  (he  be 
pteafed  to  dwell  with  him.  let  him  not  put  her  away :  and  the  wo-- 
man  which  hath  a  bufband  which  believeth  not,  and  he  be  pleafed 
to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him  ;  for  the  udbelieving  hus- 
band is  fan^lified.by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  fanclified 
by  the  hufcand.". 

-We  diink  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  St.  Paul,  with  thefe 

fentimeots  imprefled  on  his  mind,  would  not  have  inllituted  that 

portion  of  the  Quaker  fyCtem  which  prefcribes  excommunicatiofli 

^  for  this  offence,  however  otherwife  meritorious  the  parties  may  be* 

Neither  in  the  Gofpel,  nor  in  the  Adls  of  the  ApoftIes,'is  any  pre- 

^^ife  dire&ioQ  to  be  found  relative  to  this  fubje6t,  but  the  fpirit  of 

4he  whole  is  decidedly  againft  any  fuch  reltridion  as  the  Quakers 

impofe;  and  we  are  fully  perfuaded  their  rule  in  this  cafe  is  uo- 

<dirifiian  and  untenable  on  a  legitimate  appeal. 

So  much  for  our  author^s  powers  as  an  advocate  and  alosiciatl ; 
otir  readers  niay»  if  they  pleafe,  try  his  other  reafonings  and  other 
of  the  Quaker  rules  by  the  above  mentioned  Chriftian  criterionj 
the  one  which  mufi  be  admitted,  and  the  only  one  which  can  bt 
ateliMed,  kt  any  Chriftian  foci^y. 

^  The  peculiar^ciiftoms*'  of  the  Qaakers  ia  drefs>  language,  depo* 
jufls^  fcc.  &c.  ate  diffufely  treated  i  thefe  are  well  knewn  to  tlie 
^vorld ;  and  the  author  fupports  his  charadier  of  advocate  and  apo^ 
logift  tUsMigliouft  the  irorL    It  is  not  our  bufinefdr  not  mafiftent 
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with  our  limijs,  to  difcufe  thefe  points  fevcrally.  How  far  fuch  pe- 
culiarities contribnte  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  condaA>  and  ham 
ikr  to  that  of  i'e6tarian  pride,  our  readers  may  determine  for  tbein* 
lelves,  and  will  doubtlefs  determine  varionfly,  according'  to  tlieir 
different  experience  and  their  different  views  ;  but  th^re  is  one  ef- 
feA  arifing  from  them. which  mufl  be  Itrikingly  obvious  to  all,  and 
in  which  we  muft  all-  a^ree,  and  that  is,  that  theie  peculiarities 
produce  a  fepnration  and  feclufion  from  general  focielj',  which  no- 
thing but  the  fpirit  of  commerce  could  ever  have  broken  in  upon. 
It  is  this  fpirit,  and  this  only,  that  has  prevented  the  Quaker  fyf- 
tem  from  becoming  a  perfe(^t  monailery,  and  the  Quakers  frbra  be- 

Soming  perfe6l  monks.  The  walls,  it  is  true,  are  not  built  of 
one  or  of  wood,  but  with  materials  perhaps  ftronger  than  either— 
with  difcipline ;  and  they  are  formidable  enough  to  operate  on  the 
orthodox  a  feclufion  from  general  fociety  at  every  point,  but  at 
the  breaches  which  the  fpirit  of  commerce^  continually  aiakei^ 
arid  which,  when  made,  are  fure  to  form  outlets  too  wide  to  be 
itri6):ty  guarded.  We  value  the  facilities  of  accefs  to  general  foci* 
ety  fo  very  highly,  and  eflimate  the  effeds  of  an  eajy  intercourfe 
with  our  fellows,  fo  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  cultivation  of  ail 
the  bed  emotions  of  humanity ;  to  benevolence,  good  nature,  ur- 
banity, and  to  ail  the  amiabilities  of  life,  that,  we  are  free  to  confeft, 
we  look  with  fufpicious  eye  on  every  thing  ihat  would  tead  to  fe- 
ceflSon,  on  every  thing  that  would  mut  up  and  feparate,  on  every 
thing  thpt  would  create  what  is  flrongly  marked  i^  this  fe6i— ttie 
ffprit  de  corps. 

We  mufl,  therefore,  confider  the  "  peculiar  cufloms'^  of  die 
Quakers  as  meriting  not  an  apology,  not  an  eulogy,  but  a  free  and 
nnfhackled  difcuffiop  ;  and  the  li<>ht  of  fcieat^flc  fentiment>  that 
light  before  the  beams  of  which  all  errors  and  abfurdities  fly  one  by 
one  unto  the  full  effulgence. 

Our  author  commences  his  view  of  the  ''  religion"  of  the  Qua- 
kers with  a  ientiment  truly  liberal,  to  a  part  of  wiiich  all  zealom 
iedarians  will  be  likely  to  demun 

"  If  men  do  hut  fear  God,  and  work  nghteoufnePs,  whatever  their  Cbrif- 
tian  denomination  may  be,'  it  is  fufllicient.  Every  fyftem  of  religion  which  if 
founded  Qn  the  prijiciples  of  ChrlAianity  rau(t  be  capable,  if  l^artily  em* 
braced,  of  producing  temporal  and  eternal  happinefs  to  man.  At  leaii* 
nian,  with  his  limited  under  (Ian  ding,,  cannot  pronounce  with  any  abfolute 
crriainty  that  his  own  fydem  is  fo  far  preferable  to  that  of  his  neiohboar. 
that  it  is  pofitively  the  beft ;  or  that  there  will  be  any  material  difiereact 
•in  the  future  happinefs  of  ihofe  who  follow  the  one  or  the  other." 

They  who  are  defirous  of  (ludying  the  religious  creed  of  the  Qq»» 
•kers,  or,  to  fpe^k  more  technically,  their  /cAeme  offalvation,  will 
iind  a  pretty  ample  and  diffuiive  developemen^  of  it  in  this  part  of  ! 
*the  work,  and  to  fuch  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  it. 
-    Wiib.refped  to  Lbdr  leading  tenet,  that  of  immediate  emaoa- 
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Aorjr  iofpiratiaD,  we  conceive  the  author  (who  is  ftill  the  advocate). 
18  not  quile  corre^  when  he  ftates,  or  rather  implies,  that  this  was 
a  dodlrine  held  by  the  primitive  fathers  and  the  Proteftant  reform- 
ers. '  We  believe;  that  neither  Gregory,  Jerome,  Luther,  nor  Me- 
laocthon^  if  Itviogat  this  moment,  would  concur  pre  cijcly  with  the 
Quaker*^  in  this  point :  they  fupported  the  do^rine  of  thie  immediate^ 
operation  of  the  i>pirit  of  God  on  the  heart,  and,  probably,  with 
but  few  (hades  of  difference  from  each  other;  but  it  was  always^  ^ 
for  the  mod  part,  in  conne<5tton  with  outward  means ;  they%|:^ar 
to  have  believed  that  tlie  Word,  as  delivered,  could  not  operate 
any  beneficial  eile^Sl  on. the  foul,  without  the  intervention  and  co-> 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ;  bi^t  they  did  not  generally  ex- 
pe&  or  wait  for  thofe  independent  and  unconnected  emanations 
'and  influences  which  the  Quakers  profefs  to^experience. 

As  this  is  a  very  leading  point  in  the  fytlem  of  quakerifm,  the 
author  fliould  not,  as  a  theologian,  have  involved  it  in  ambiguity, 
or,  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Quakers,  have  fuffered  the  w^ 
wary  reader  to  go  away  with  an  impreliion  that  the  primitwe  fa^ 
ibers  and  the  reformers  were  Quakers;  Quakers,  at  leaft,  in  the 
efftnet  of  their  fpiritual  belief.  Inflead  of  implying  the  identity  of 
weir  metaphyfical  opinions  and  faith,  he  ihouid  have  pointed  out 
the  precife  dii^ndlion.  His  acquaintance  with  theological  literal 
ture  mud  have  taught  him  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  bis  of*- 
fic^  Qiould  have  been  not  to  blend,  but  todifcriminate. 

The  chara^er  of  the  Quakers  for  *^  morality,  benevolence,  hu- 
manity, complacency  of  mind,  ftedfaflnefs,  true  courage,  puntftua* 
lily  to  engagements,''  &c.  8cc.  &c.  is  pourtrayed  in  a  very  flattering 
olkanner;  to  which  the  few  unfavourable  points  towards  the  ena 
ferve  rather  as  a  foil  than  a  counterpoife. 

We  hope  the  author  may  be  (incere  and  faithful  in  his  Portrait- 
ure, and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  charaCier  ^ 
thete  points ;  but  we  think  the  eulogy  is  rather  more,  1he  colour*- 
log  gather  hisher,  than^rue  modefty  and  moderation  coM  with*- 
out  a  blu(h  either  give  or  receive.  If  the  Portraiture  be  faithful, 
and  the  eulogy  (incere,  we  do  not  fee  how  the  author  can  be  any 
thiog  elfe  than  a  convert^  or  bow  fie  can  efcape  an  intimate  unioa 
and  communion  with  a  fociety  he  fo  highly  and  generally  approvea 
and  extols.  A6tions  fpeak  louder  than  words,  and  he  (bould  feal 
Lia  teftimony  by  profelytifm. 

It  appears  that  the  numbers  in  this  conne|£iion  areon  the  decline* 
''  Tbe  general  opinion  is,  and  the  Quakers,  I  apprehend,  will  not 
deny  but  lament  it,  that  thofe  who  go  out  of  the  fociety  are,  upoa 
the  whole,  more  numerous  than  thofe  who  come  into  it  by  eon- 
vincement;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is,  upon  the  wliole^  a  de- 
cre^fe  among  them/'  This  is  not  conclufive  reafoning;  for  the 
author  .allows,  in  another  place,  that ''  the  Quakers  are  a  .fober 
and  temperiite  people  ^  that  they  generally  marry  at  a  pr4>£>er  age ; 
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and  tbat  iliej  have  large  families.  It  is  therefore  ftiapoflible,  if  the 
defceodants  of  the  early  Quakers  had  continued  in  the  fociety,  tbat 
their  nomber  (hould  not  have  been  much  larger  than  we  find  it  at 
the  prefent  day  ;  and  if  fo^  thefe  muft  have  been  ^  fereflion  or  an  ex- 
pulfiony  amountiBgi  notwilhftanding  all  iniiux  by  converfioni  to  % 
deoreafe/' 

"  That  the  Quakers  are  on  the  decline,  there  is  no  doubt ;"  bat 
kifiead  of  lameqting  the  fad,  as  our  author  does,  we  are  inclined 
to  view  it  as  a  iymptom  of  the  general  improvement  of  fociety  at 
large,  and  of  the  daily  increafing  light  of  fcience. .  The  gloriooi 
liberty  of  the  Jiritijb  prefs,  freedom  of  difcuiiiou,  and  an  unlimit- 
ed circulation* of  opinion,  whilft  they  generate  and  foftwthe  broad 
principles  of  genume  Chriilianity,  tend  at  the  fame  time  to  bresk 
the  charm  of  I'edarian  iy items,  and,  by  the  colUiion  of  fentimenti 
to  fmooth  the  afperities  of  prejudice,  and  clean fe  away  the  ruft  of 
error  and  ignorance,  accumulated  b}'  the  Itagnant  torpor  of  mo« 
naftic  fedufion  :  they  illumine  the  receffes  which  before  wew 
gloomy,  eh  liven  the  paths  which  before  were  dreary,  and  oped  to 
the  philanthropii)^  a  more  fure  profpeA  of  the  future  melioratioo 
of  mankind  than  the  world  has  ever  enjoyed. 

We  have  paid  mpre  attention  to  the  work  before  us  than  many 
'  of  our  readers  /may  think  it  merits ;  but  it  feemed  a  novelty  to  os, 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  to  ftand  forth  as  an 
apologift  for  the  Quakers.  However,  we  may  venture  to  affert; 
that  the  fociety  has  noC  found  fo  general  an  apologift  and'  advo- 
cate fince  the  days  of  Barclay  ;  and,  provided  they  can  digeft  tbi 
ilrain  of  eulogy,  they  may  certainly  think  themfelves  pecaliariy 
favoured* 

If  we  had  judged  a  priori^  we  (hould  have  prondunced,  whit 
•ppears  to  be  the  fa6>,  that  the  work  would  find  a  ready  fale  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  fociety,  and  it  may,  as  the  author  apprehends, 
he  ferviceable  within  that  ^irele,  '^  by  aifordiog  to  the  Quaken 
themfelves  fome  leflbns  of  utility :''  but  whether  the  work)  at  hrgt 
wilUifien  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  or  whether,  if  they  AuJl  attf  ad 
tq  his  delineaUon  and  his  arguments,  it  (hall  produce  any  augmeiH 
tatiou  pf  numbers  to  the  fcK;iety,  or  any  diffufed  oonvi^ion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Quaker  fcheme,  and  the  propiiety  of  its  habits  and  pa* 
culiarities,  we  will  not  prefume  to  ^redi<ft :  we  have  not  the  (jpirit 
of  prophecy,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  fuch  powers ;  but  if  we  were  to 
Itazard  an  opinion,  we  mould  fay,  that  the  temper  of  the  timet 
is  not  adapted  to  the  religion  of  the  Quakers,  nor  is  quakeiifin  at 
aU  calculated  ever  to  become  the  popular  religion. 

The  ftyleof  the  work  is  very  far  from  being  elegant  or  daffical; 
loofe  and  unconnei^ed,  it  is  defeAive  in  concord;  fenteutiooif 
Iwt  not  terfe ;  dogmatical,  but  not  nervous:  fncb  a ftyle  nm^ 
always  want  dignity  and  impFeffioo. 
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Mjf  Pocfef  B^ok  ;9r,  HitUnfor  ''A  Ryghtc  MerHe  andConcdtede" 
Tour  in  Quarto ;  to  be  called,    ''  The  Stranger  in  Ireland"  im 
1805.    By  a  KiMght- Errant.     12mo.    Pp^£40.    Verxior  aod  * 
Hood.    1807. 

OUR  readers  will  readily  perceive,  from  the  title-page  of  ibis 
little  book,  that  it  is  written  in  ri|dicuie  of  Sir  John  Carr's  *'  Stran- 
ger in  Ireland/'  Reviewed  in  one  of  our  former  volumes.  To  faj 
the  truth,  we  think  that  Sir  John,  in  that  Tour,  rendered  himfelf  i^ 
fair  fubje6):  for  ridicule :  had  he  emptied  the  contenjts  of  his  Pocket 
Book,  or  Common-place  Book,  with  his  whole  budget  of  bulls, 
jokes,  and  anecdotes,  into  a  moderate  fized  duodecimo,  be  might 
have  fuppiied  a  tolerably  amufing  companion  for  a  pofi-Obaife; 
bot  to  fwell  them  into  an  enormous  quarto,  was  really  to  tax  botli 
pnrfe  and  patience  much  too  highly.  We  are  truly  forry,  when 
we  fee  men  of  real  fenfe,  information,«and  talents,  and  Sir  Johii 
CaJT  pofleiTes  no  fmall  portion  of  thefe  requiiites  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a  literary  chara<fter,  fo  mifled.  The  Knight^Errant  who 
now  enters  the  lifts  with  him,  wields  his  light  weapon  with  con- 
fiderable  (kill  and  addrefs;  but  he  combats  with  temper,  and  his^ 
hits,  though  made  with  dexterity,  are  devoid  of  malioe.  Any  at- 
'  tempt  to  analyze  fuch  a  compoiition  would  be  abiurd,  and  any  at-» 
tempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  our  readers,  without  a- 
fpecimen,  would  be  equally  fo.  We  (ball,  therefore,  extra<£);  the 
mementos  or  memoranda  for  cap.  i  I . 

"  DuBLiK  Bay.— The  fun  (bines  here.  Never  faw  fuch  a  profpeA. 
Look  into  OiGan^when  you  get  home  for  foraething  about  mountains  wit^ 
grey  kedds^  and  oeean  JmUing  with  a  blveface.  Query  :  Can  a  peribn  be 
faid  to  fmik  when  he  looks  blue  f    The  ocean  may  perhap* ! 

"  As  I  entered  the  bay,  *  the  rugged  hill  of  Howth'  was  there»'as  ufuaf, 
*  on  the  wJI^*— *  Its  rocky  bays'  alfo.  At  pfefent  it'/s  like  nothing  but  it-, 
felf.  If,  however,  it  could  get  what  it  wants^  that  is,  a  vdcanoj  **  I  w^ 
well  informed'  that  it  would  referable  *  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples/  Here 
MeTea  isfringedy  and  the  light  boufe  has  an  alabajler front.  The  light  6f 
the  odagonal  lantern  of  this  boufe  is  •  increafei  by  refie^ing  Icnfes/  Query 
-— BMEg:"^'^^*  Perhaps  refieAing  is  wrong?'  Enquire  of  ihofe  who  know 
fomething  about  the  matter. 

"  Now  change  fides.  To  be  even  with  tlje  right,  on  the  Jeft  *  xoere  Ae 
iowQ  9f  Dalkey,  with  its  romantic  rocks/  Above^  the  Wicklow  mountains 
afcend  '  with  majefty.' 

"Be  *  enraptured'  with  the  Oght,  and  introduce  an  Irifh  failor,  with  a 
nod,  faying,  *  By  Jafus,  your  honour!  you're- right  there:  it  is  God's 
own  country/    Thefe  little  things  (hew  that  a  mau  has  really  been  in  the 
,  country  which  he  defcribes. 

"  Say  foraething  about  Dean  Swift  and  the  Drapier.  It  wilt  come  in 
here  very  well.   ' 

« '^  Btits  are  thou^t  to  be  peculiar  to  the  weft,  but  here  we  have  two 
called  *  the  north  and  fouth  bulls,'  and  deviltfli  dai^erous  buUs  they  ^a 
too.    A  packet  loft,  not  by  beins  run  at^  but  by  running  on  on^  of  them. 
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**  Indance  of  A  noble  ^  prefence  of  mind/ — Hang  a  qaak^r  up  in  tU 
ftrouds  of  this  packet,  and  make  him  fay  to  a  fellow  fufferer,  juft  as  the 
ihip  feeroed  about  to  fink,  *•  Friend,  (hould  we  cfcape  death  this  time,  canft 
thou  inform  me  when  the  next  Liverpool  packet  will  fail  ?' 

"  Dublin  looks  little  though  it's  bi^.— -Why  ?  *  For  want  of  towers  and 
fpires/ 

^\  The  mole. — Refer  to  fome  printed  account  for  its  date  and  dimea- 
(ions.  '  The  inner  fide  of  the  mole  reminded  me  of*4he  wonderful  enbank- 
ments  which  I  had  feen  on  the  fides  of  the  Neva.  See  my  travels—' « 
northern  Simfwer'— which  buy.       '    * 

"  The  mailer  of  the  *  Union  packet*  was  very  civil  to  roc. — *  Before  yoa 
land,'  commend  the  Union  '  as  infinitely  the  fvnfteft  failing  veflel  in  the 
fervicc/  This  I  can  fafely  do  from  my  own  knowledge,  as  (fee  chap.  I.) 
I  expeded  to  arrive  in  ninehouri,  and  was  troo  dayi  and  nights. 

*^  Paid  '  three  lhilling;5/  while  *  along-fide  the  pigeon-houie/  ^^^  ^  <^f* 
tom^houfe  fee. — Don't  Tike  this  pigeoning. 

**  Three  miles  to  the  capital.  A  long  coach— ^bad  horfes. 
**  A&  the  reader  whether  he  '  loves  a  laugh,'  and  then  tell  him  that  yoa 
took  a  bundle  from  *  one  of  the  loveliefl  daughters  of  green  Erin,'— in  other 
words—*  the  niece  of  two  Scotch  butchers,  which  coft  you  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons,  through  its  contents  being  *  a  large  piece  of  prize  pork,'  whofefat 
oozed  out,  and  larded  >our  lean  legs* 

*''  1  doubt  whether  this  will  create  a  laugh,  therefore  I  (hall  add  ano- 
ther joke,  and  roundly  alfert  that  the  '  fecretary  of  a  celebrated  Engiift 
agricultural  focicty  received  orders  from  its  committee  to  buy  feveral  co- 
pies of  Mr.  aiid  Mifs  Edgeworth's  ^ay  on  Irifh  BuUsy  for  the  ufe  of  the 
members,  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle.' 

**  Call  the  elTay  an  '  admirable  ,book.' — You  can't  make  too  many 
friends— nothing  nice  praife— honey  for  flies.  Remember  this  all  throO^ 
your  writings.  ♦ 

^  Kingfend,  a  *  horrible  fink  of  filth.' — ^Turn  up  your  nofc,  and  fay  you 
don't  like  dirt  at  all. 

**  The  Jaunting  Car,  *  an  open  carriage,  mounted  on  two  fmall  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  torfe.'     The  company  fit  back  to  b^ck,  and  the  Irifh  call  it 
a  vis  d  vU — I  called  it  a  '  cul  dcui;*  but  I  roufi  fay  that  I  heard  it  called  fo, , 
and  that  1  don't  think  it  delicate. 

**  Complain  that  the  Iriih  are  mifreprefented.     In  Spenfer's  time,  the 
wild  Irifh  were  believed  to  have  wings,  and  it  was  lawful  to  flioot  'em— 
Jlying  1  fuppofe  ;  and  if  not  otherwife,  there  was  no  great  harm  done. 

••  *0n  this,  fide  of  the  water*  (meaning  England)  nobody  know  "any 
thing  about  the  virtues  of  the  Irifh.  It  was  left  for  me  to  difcover  that  thej 
are  not  wild  and  paffionate,  but  mild  and  gentle ;  not  rafii  and  inconfider* 
ate,  but  confident,  wife,  and  prudent. 

**  As  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fets  his  face  agai)ifl  tradition  beyond  one  hon- 
dred  years,  it  will  be  well  to  fay  fo,  and  then  fiourifh  about  not  enquiring 
concerning  the  failing  of  Jafon  and  the  Argonauts  for  Ireland,  or  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  Irifii  from  Magog.  If  they  think  it,  why  e  en  let  them ;  1  an  a 
.  good-natured  fellow,  and  *  would  difiurb  no  people  in  their  fancy,'  I  Mtt 
*  no  antiquarian/  therefore  all  I  fay  about  the  Chintfe^  the  Carthaginians, 
iMelefians,  &Cr  may  be  taken  fc»r  learning,  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not 
imowUdge.    This  affertion  muft  be  foftened  down. 

•*  Though 
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^  Tliougli  BO  Mitiqcmrian,  it  wHi  perhaps  be  wife  to  m$kt  fome  ihtw 
htftf  whtch,  with  the  aififtance  of  Goldfraith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  will ' 
not  be  difficult.  Leave  out  his  Kmg  jttoes,  and  put  in  an  Irifti  King,  at 
thus:— The  Emperor  Ki  is  certainly  the  fame  as  Conor  King  of  Ulfler; 
for  if  we  merely  change  K  into  Co^  and  i  into  mr,  we  have  Conar  beyond 
M  manner  of  doubt.  Ckarly,  then,  the  Chiuefe  and  Irifli  monarch  wera 
one  and  the  fanie  perG>i). 

'*  It  will  now  be  high  time  to  tell  the  reader  what  I  am  about.-^He  maj 
be  fhrewd,  but  Til  be  twanged  if  he  would  ever  know,  if  1  did  not  tell  him« 

*  My  attempt  is  to  (ketch  the  modern  Irifti.' — Yes,  Gr,  *  and  principally 
to  defcribe  what  I  faw/  Mark  prinetpally^  for  I  (hall  occafionally  defcribe 
vhat  neither  i  nor  any  body  elfe  ever  fav\ . 

'*  At  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  Kildare  Street,  I  wafhed  my  hands  and  face; 
but  thiii  is  to  be  (lyled  *  gratifying  ablutions/ — "Traverf*^  the  city ;'  that  is, 
fetch  a  walk.  Merrion  Square  like  Cavendiih  Square.  On  tH^  fountain, 
in  the  middle,  is  an  infcription  to  t^e  Duke  of  Rutland.— Copy  it  by  all 
jnean^ :  it  will  611  half  a  page.  ' 

**  '  Roved  through  many  noble  (Ireets  ;  frequently  flruck  with  the  novel 
founds  of<— 'Blood  and  ounds ;  make  hafte,  Pat,  by  my  faith  and  (houl/ 
This  alone  will  be  enough  to  prove  that  1  have  been  in  Ireland. 

•  *•  '  Took  a  ride'  in  a  Jingle, — This  carriage  rejcmbles  a  coach  when  it 
is  not  a  coach  ;  vii.  '  alter  the  doors  and  the  upper  fides  and  roof  are-re* 
moved.'  It  is  called  a  Jingk  from  its  rattling — the  thing  fpeaks  for  itfelf— 
res  ipfa  loquitur,  Thki  fare  fixpence  each— -no  Aartipg  without  the  ufual 
complement.  .He  that  objeds  to  pay  for  the  vacant  feats,  mud,  till  they 
•refilled,.  *  Sit  like  Patience  on  a  monument.^  The  quotation  is  new  and 
pretty .-^As  there  is  only  one  horfe,  and  fix  paflengers,  I  may,  fuppofing 
Patience  to  be  looking  at  the  miferable  animal,  add,  *  fmiling  at  grief  *^^ 

*  People  of  the  firft  refpedability  ride  in  them.'  I  rode.— E^ery  low  Iri(h« 
xnan  is  called  Pat.  Tell  the  reader.that  Pat  is  *  an  abbreviation  of  Paddy/ 
though  Paddy  is  ^  derived  from  Saint  Patrick.'  *  Saint  Patrick  was  a  tan« 
^bl'e  being/  No  one  but  an  infidel  can  doubt  it.  The  Irifii  Jadiesa[>- 
proach  the  altars  of '  the  immaculate  Brigid,  thq  virgin  Saint  of  Ireland/ 
^Query,  the  only  virgin  ever  known  there  ?)  '  with  cbafiity  infiead  of  ce- 
libacy: but  more  of  this  hereafter.'  This  is  rather  dull;  let  us  have  A 
bull.  I  thought  a  poor  jingle  horfe  lying  in  a  ditch  was  removed  from  thii 
world,  but  whither  I  knew  not.  My  fennbility  was  touched.  *  Poor  ant* 
jnal/  faid  I,  *  he's  dead.'  The  jingle*drtver  looked  in  my  piteous  (aca, 
for  I  was  the  knight  of  the  forrawfal  comttenaMce^  and  replied,  *  And  plas^ 
your  honour,  he  i»  ii  not  dead  entirety.*  Mote.  The  low  Irilh  repeat  tht 
verb. — It  is  exceedingly  humorous. 

'*  A  fingle-horfe  chaife,  fo  old  and  rickety  that  it  nods  at  it  goes,  it 
called  9L  noddy,  Pat,  who  drives,  fits  with  his  nofe  dofe  to  the  horfe's 
Tump.  Hisown  rump  is  in  the  fame  poiition.with  regard  to  the  noib  of  th« 
gentleman's  infide«*and  fo  they  travel  like  neare^  friends. 

**  A  hack  bey- icoach  in  Dublin  is  like  a  hackney-coach  in  London.  It 
bas  been  faid  that  thele  vehicles  reach  their  defiination  by  the  contrivance 
4»f  thruQingn  long  pole  out  of  the  front  window,  with  Ibme  hay  itt  the  end 
of  it,  which  the  horfe  cannot  get  at,  bdt,  through  always  trying,  is  trickiMl 
into  » trot|  which  would  olherwife  ncy^r  happen,    ^f  is 

•        'AUc; 
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*  A  lie:  ab  odious^  damned  lie:,  upon  vxy.  foul  a  lie;  a- wicked  lie/  • 

"  The  Irilh  horfe  is  hardy ;  and  I  have*difcovered,  by  coming  here,  that 

*  bpne'is  no  proof  of  weakhcfs/ '  It  is  very  lingular,  but  the  Iriih  n 
horfes  underftand  EngliHi.  If  you  f^y  gee  to  them,  it  puts  them  *  in 
motion  much  in  the  fame  way*  as  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  faid 
whoa,  they'd  (land  ilill ;  but  that  would  not  prove  much,  fmce  they  do  that 
perpetually  without  a  word  being  faid.  I  don't  like  Johnfon's  etymology 
of  ^re.  I  think  it  is  ge,  or  geh,  the  imperative  of  the  German  verb geMen^ 
t6  go.  In  that  cafe  horfes  underfland  German  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  fr6m  yn, 
and  fignifies  to  get  ovier  the  ground; — then  they  underdand  Greek.  As  to 
wkoa^  I  am  a  little  puzzled.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Ao,  which,  in  the  Danifli 
language,  the  herald  cried  out 'to  combatants  in  a  tournameni ;  that  is, 

Jhp.  A  learned  Author,  in  his  ctmformiijf  of  thePerfian  and  Englifli  Itm^ 
guages^  fays  that  whoa  is  Perfian,  and  means  go  on.  A  devil  of  a  amforwk^  ! 
--*-for  which  he  deferve^  the  botheration  of  driving  an  Engliih  and  a  Perfian 
horfc  together  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  I  call  this  learned.  To  cut 
a  horfe  to  the  ie(h,  a  jingle-driver  terms  '  ellablifliing  a  raw.'  Thefe  deli- 
cate touches  muft  not  be  omitted. 

"  In  Ireland  an  Englilhman  will  find  eleven,  miles  ftMirteen.  The  driver, 
after  taking  me  a  mile,  turned  me  out,  becaufe  I  would  not  ^ve  him 

•  atiother  hog'  which  I  thought  a  great  bore. 

^*  The  currency  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  given,  but  tbe  currency  of  any 
Country  is  really  a  thing  in  which  authors  are  very  little  concerned. 
'  Seeing's  believing,  but  feeling's  the  truth/  Therefore,  I  hdkfot  they  hsva 
various  fpecies  of  fpecie,  but  I  have  little  knowledge  of  thelrttfJI.  *  Taka 
#ver  guineas^  to  Ireland,  and  you'll  be  very  well  received. 

*'  The  beggars  of  London  fell  their  old  cloaths  to  the  beggars  of  Ircktod. 
.  A  beggar  here  is  not  very  nice  m  his  wardrobe,  though  he  is  remarkably 
fond. of  change, — I  heard  that  one  palling  tfaroVigh  a  corn-field  ejdlai^^ 
breeches  tnth  afcare-crow,  fet  up  to  frighten  away  the  birds. 
.  **  The  miferable  race  of  mendicants,  fcattered  about  Dublin,  are  no  oroa* 
uentto  it.    They  fhould  '  fay  to  the  Legiilature 

*  You  taught  me  firft  to  beg;  and  now  methinks 
Yoa  teach  me  bow  a  beggar  Ihould  be  anfwered.' 

And  then  the  Iri(h  beggars  would  quote  Shakefpeare,  and  their  hx>rfef 
Underilan4  German.  TUix^»  yms^t  V«n%y «  tmtm  mov,  tkejkarper  the  t^pe* 
tkttiheJh^Tfier  the  wit. — Great  care  is  taken  to  brighten  the  intelleds  of  the 
poor  IriAi !  It.fucceeds.  ^  Ab,  plaze  your  honour**  honour,'  faid  one  to  a 
ilingy,  gouty,  limping  old  gentleman, '  I  wifli  God  had  made  your  heart  as 
lender  as^your  toe$* 

.    '^  j^To^f.     Before  I  proceed  any  farther  Lmufl;  make  fome  remarks  on' 
that  excellent  fentiment,  *  tkejharper  the  appetitCy  thejkaqjter  the  wit  /  and 
I  do  it  with  tbe  more  pleafure,  becaufe  it  may  tei^d  to  reconcile  the  hungry 
to  their  en^ptinefs,  and  prevent  thofe,  who  have  plenty  to  eat,  from  (lufing 
loo  much.     To  do  good  in  one's  generation  is  commendable. 

^*  The  innumerable  fonnets  of  mifery  and  melancholy  pieces  of  poetry 
Wrhich  liave  been  written  on  Otway,  and  others  who  are  laid  to  have  been 
ilarved,  have,  in  my  opini$H^  always  exhibited  to  the  fuU  as  .much  ignorant 
lolly  a^ morbid  fenfibility.    Never  was  there  fo  much. mifplaced  grief  ant) 

Ula 
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Mie  pity,  yfer^  I  to  add  anotbermnfe  to  the  ntnt ,  it  Ih&M  net  bt  m. 
Ancient  or  a  modern  Sappho^  but  Hunger;  the  mod  adively  iofpinng  of 
them  all,     Ske  drives 

8kep  from  your  eje-lids.— Does  the  full-fed  blockhead  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage' 

Ma.qistek  AiiTis,  ingaiiqve  largitor 
Venter.  Persxus. 

Hunger  a  majt^r  is  ofarti, 
.    Who  brightens  lonch  the  mental  parts. 

WBkt  moraatithority,  and'I  have  done.  What  fays  the  amiable  Dr.  Beattie* 
Ae  lad  qian  in  the  world  to  recommefid  any  injury  to  thofe  *  of  imaginatiim 
all  compaA  ?^  Does  he  not  point  out  the  way  to  preferve  that  imagiQifttion 
in  its  utmoft  purity  I  ^  A  full  mtal^  he  obferves,  *•  gives  a  langiMr  to  ike 
mindy  9iid  impairs  a  little  our  faculties  o( invention  and  judgment/  Let  me 
ahen  hear  no  more  whining  about  ftarving  our  poets.— They  would  never 
write  fo  finely  but  for  our  kindnefs.  Why  are  not  aldermen  poets  and  rare 
mt»  f  Read  Dr.  B*'s  remark.  The  conclufion  therefore  clearly  is,  that  we 
JBuft  now  and  then  ftarve  a  man  for  his  own  immortality  and  the  hoaour  of 
literature. 

**  I  beg  the  public  to  uoderfiand  that  I  hold  this  argument  for  the  bene-  v 
£t  of  others, 

**  The  low  Irifh  like  to  b6  buried  decently,  and  that  their  firiends  iboiild 
jet  dead  drunk  with  wbiikey  on  the  occafien. 

*^  Pat's drefs  is  ^  a  long  loofe  coat,  or  mantle,  made  of  woollea,  of  ftona 
.^colour.'  Let  Spenfer  defcribe  its  ufes^  then  I  am  fafe.  Mt  is  a  fit  houfa 
lor  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloak  for  a  thief/  " 

Our  readers  will  obferve,  thnt  the  paffages  marked  with  invert- 
,cd  cotumas  are  extiaded  (nnn  Sir  John  Can's  Tour,  Thjs  fpe- 
cimen  will  fufSce  to  ihew  iUefpirit  with  which  the  author*  writei. 
.  ,He  certainly  dil'playsconrulerable  humour,  and  n)anages  the  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  ridiciile  dexterouily.  The  following  gentle  touch 
on  the  *'  pert  pedant''  of  the  ftage  is  not  amifs. 

.  «  A  foreigner  *  wifhes  thzt  Jbaff  and  wj/7  had  never  been  heard  of.'  Aa 
Irifliman  will  fay.  If]  eat  that,  I  <u>i7/have  the  bellyarh.  Ignorant  dog! 
he  {hould  fay  attehj  fliouldn't  he,  Mr.  Kemble?^  1  do  like  that  Kemble— 
he's  jud  iiich  anothf  r  JUhutius  Feiix  as  myfelf* — What  a  cobweb  brain  he 
bas!  how  he  catches  the  iittlefi\t$\  There  is  a  figure  called  oxymorouy  af 
which  Mr.  Kemble  fiirniQies  a  fine  example— the  RttU great  man." 

Three  other  (hort  extracts;  and  then  we  fliall  bid  adieu  to  our 
facetious  colledlor  of  Hints,  for  the prefent  at  leafi;  for  we  (hall 
be  happy  to  meet  him  again,  and  we  ihall  live  in  hopes  of  i-enew- 
ing  our  acquaintance  with  him. 

<<  When  a  mad-man  recovers  his  reqfoftt  he  becpmes  attached  to  thofe  who 
lire  )cind  to  him.     Talking  of  Imiatics/  it  would  not  be  aml(s  here  to  . 
irioff  m  Lord  Eiflcma.— -He  nas.  ia  hh^fBrnd  ficutioD  as  Lord  High  Chan* 
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ccllof  of  Eaghndy  promifed  to  take  efpecial'  care  of  lunatici  and  idiots.—^ 
Praife  htm-«caH  him  « that  wonderful  mao'— *  tranfcendeht  genius' — *  con. 
fammate  in  wifdom'r— •  unexampled  in  promptitude  and  purity ;' — I  know  na 
nan  that  will  like  it  better.  True,  it  has  been  faid  of  almoft  every  other 
Chancellor  ;  but  that's  of  no  confequcnce.  No  one  was  ever  known  to  com- 
plain of  the  eulogy,  therefore  it  has  the  advantage  of  pra^ical  experience  to 
recommend  it.'*  From  Erjkine  to  Grattan  the  tranfitton  is  natural  enough,  for 
reafoDS  which  muft  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  has  attended  to  the  ftatc  of 
the  political  world  during  the  lad  fifteen  years.— Sir  John  Carr.  we  mud 
*  fuppofe»  did  not  attend  to  it ;  ceruinly  he  never  could  have  read  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifli  rloufe  of  Lords,  or  he  would  not  have 
termed  the  patriot  of  Tinnahinch,  notwith (landing  his  whiikey,  his  claret, 
hisHattery,  or  his  anecdotes  of  himfelf,*— **  a^r^o/ mjn." 

••  *  Upon  quitting  St.  Valori,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  that  great  man,  Grattan,'  at 
Tinnahinch.  //iffoW»5/</mtf  through  the  beautiful  grounds.  'Vht  wtndin^ 
river  fertUizin^  meadows  reminded  me  of  hU  ehquence  ;  the  cloud- caft  f calf 
of  the  force  of  his  roufed  phirippic, — —You  mufl  make  this  out"  when  youVe 
time !  Delcant  on  his  harangues  on  the  rip;ht  of  England  to  change  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland. — The  bed  of  tliis  (lory  is,  he  gotj^jr  thoufand  Unmdt 
for  one  of  thefe  fpeeches  alone  ! — how  miich  he  had  for  the  reft  I  can't  lajr. 

*•  *  lamfure  I  have  no  right* —  (under  the(ecircumHanecs  you  mav  fay  any 
thing !)— Mo  afl*ert  that  Grattafi  is  the  author  of  Juaius's  Letters  $  but  GraJO 
tan  has  the  very  foul  of  that  immonal  writer.' 

*♦  Private  Note,  The  reader's  attention  rouft  here  be  called,  to  obfcrvc 
that  this  is  a  tranfmig ration  of  a  new  fort;  for,  granting  they  were  both  alivt 
at  the  fame  time,  they  mud  have  had  between  them  only  one  foiil,  and  that  a 
transferable  one,  of  uncommonly  quick  tranfmigratory  qualities.  Howevefv 
this  is  perliaps  not  fo  rare  a  thing  as  may  at  firft  appear.— Many  have  proba« 
bly  only  one  foul  between  them;  and  that  accounts  /or  pur  often  finding  it, 
abfent  in  men,  whom  we  tht^n  mp(l  aptly  ftyle—poor  devils,  vfithomtfoul^ 

•*  *  To  return  to  %/  will  do  no  longer ;  therefore,  having  almoft  run  the 
length  x>f  my  own  line,  and  yet  not  latisfied  my  confcience  with  regard  to 
^lumtityt  I  may  as  well  flip  in  ten  pages  of  good  things  uttered  by  Grattan  in 
his  fpeechet.  This  will  alfo  ferve  to  (hew  that  u^i/  is  hot  peculiar  to  the  Ivw 
Irj/b.  Put  heads  to  the  extradb  from  him  :--*they  affift  to  explain  what  I  an 
about  in  my  Chapters,  and  they  may  do  him  the  lama  iarvice/* 

Sir  John  Carr  need  not  have  told  the  world  that  be  had  ho  right 
to  affert  that  Junius's  Letters  were  the  produdlion  of  Mr.  Grattan; 
for  lhoug)i  Junius  ftood  unrivalled^  inA/sday,  in  the  art  of  inJiUt'^ 
wg  and  of  libelling  his  fovereign,  yet  was  he  as  fuperior  in  ail  tbe 
powers  of  intelled,  in  nil  the  endowments  of  inind^  lo  thefage  of 
Tinnahinch^  as(  Sully  was  to  Marat.  Befides,  had  the  IrUh  p»- 
tdot  penned  thofe  mafter-pieces  of  BritiOi  eloquence,  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  apprized  of  the  fadl  within  fix  days  of  their 
publication ;  it  would  have  needed  no  other  herald  the^n  bis  vanitt/! 

With  the  Knight*s  clofing  refl^dions  we  fliail  ciofe  our  accouilt 
of  his  Hints. 

**  *  After  a  very  $nterefiat£  tonr  in  the  nordit'  of  which  I  ihali,  to  dcfenr* 
the  reader's  thank^  fay  nothing  more,  *  I  xctumcd  to  JDoUiOy  and  fUftftjL 
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mikhre^y  to  qoit  a  coootry,  which  dellgbtid  and afiomflkd  fm  yuMh  te  risb^ 
nefi  xvA genius  P  But  efpecially  was  I  plaifed  with  its  courttfiet  to  ms:-  theie 
ve  thing;8  ooe  can't  forget.  My  {gratitude  has*  1  truQ,  been  apparent^  Ha^ 
not  my  language,  in  confequence,  been  *  braided  and  fieftooae4'  for.tbeir  rer** 
vice»^afld  my  i\oTf^o\Stotfaicb€f  and  feathers,  of  the'correSeft  fhrafeologkal 
wtillmerjh  exhauiied  to  adorn  them  ? 

**  As  1  always  carry  my  pocket  book  in  my  breeches'  pocket,  I  may  fay  that 
I  returned  to  Dublin  like  a  bee  with  thighs  loaded  with  honey-^the  honey  of 
iar«»  and  never  before  heard  of>  anecdote  and  knowledge ;  whea— » 

'  Hifce  dixi  longnm  vale. 
Solum  repetens  natale. 

Taking  leave  of  mountains  many, 

To  my  native  country  came  1/    '  Bamaiy. 

•*  Let  the  laft  words  of  my  lad  chapter  be, «  I  was  dilapjwintcd  only  in  one 
inftance :  I  quitted  Ireland  without  hearing  one  bull.'  A  more  important 
concluGon,  or  one  noore  confifient  with  the  beginning  und  middle  of  my  work, 
could  not  have  been  hit  upon.  That  I  neither  faw  fuch  things,  nor  heard 
fuch  things,  as  other  travellers  have,  is  eadly  accounted  for.  They  found 
that  1  V^as  a  ^Jlranget  in  Ireland,'  aad  were  condantly  on  their  good  beha- 
viour, 

"  From  my  not  having  heard  *  one  hull*  iher^,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Irifli  never  make  them  at  home,  and  only  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of  reti-* 
deriog  themfelves  agreeable  to  John  Bull, 

**  After  your  laft  chapter,  as  you  are  writing  an  Iri/h  tour,  it  will  be  ne* 
•eiTary  to  add  another,  under  the  title  of  General  Remarks:  Thefe  you  may 
pick  up  any  where.  Again  let  Ireland  be  '  quitted  with  regret,'  and  end,  at 
length,  in  real  earneft,  with  a  fcrap  from  Horace : — perhaps  this  will  do  for 
Ae/r^fl/— .  ^      .        . 

•  *  Longs  finis  cbartsque  viaque* 

*'  This  journey  long  in  littl^  ended, 
Is  for  a  *  d — fquare  book'  intended." 


The  jtrchitectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain^  Jifplayed  in  a 
Series  of  feleSt  Engravings,  reprejhiting  the  mojt  beautifuL 
curious,  and  interefttn^  Ancient  Edifices  of  this  Country  i  with 
an  Hiflorical  and  Dejcriptive  Account  of-  each  Subject.  Part 
VI.    By  Joha  Britton.     4to,  10s  6d.     Ix>nginaD  and  Co.  1806. 

ITHIS  part  of  thefe  interefting  feleflions,  which  oushtto-have 
been  noticed  long  fince,  contains  an  effay  towards  a  niitorj  and 
defcription  of  Malmfbary  Abbey  Church,  Wiltfhire,  accompanied 
with  a  plan,  and  other  engravings,  all  executed  in  a  mafterlv 
flyle.  .Indeed,  we  fcarcely  remember  any  periodical  work  or 
this  nature,  which  has  been  continued  with  lucn  an  uniformity  of 
Spirit  and  talent.  In  the  eiTay  we.iind  Ibme  curious  information 
mpe&iii^  Malmfl^urv,  and  its  mpnaftic  inftituiions;  which  fuf- 
^ieiiti^  proTes  that  Mr.- Britton  has  carefully  conful^d  the  l»eft 
Authorities. 

«  There 
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*^  Tbere  is  fM  to  bfcve  been  an  ai^cient  houfe  of  Mtifli  Nant,  tindir 
the  diredion  of  the  famous  Dinotb,  abbot  of  Ban(5hor,  who  flouriihed  A.  Di 
€05,  which  wa^  fuppre(fed  by  St.  Audin,  the  arcfabiftiop,  under  prctenM 
that  the  religUMi  had  fuffered  themfdvet  to  be  debauched  by  thefol^iert  i^tW 
neighbouring  c^e.  This  nunnery  was  fituate  near  th«  South  firid^  writh* 
out  the  town,  in  tha  way  to  Chippenham,  where  was  in  after  tiimes  a  poof 
hofpital  for  lepers.  , About  thirty- or  forty  years  a^er  thU,  Maidiilf,  a 
Scotch  monk,  fettled  here,  and  gathering  together  a  company,  irft,  of  feha* 
lars,  and^en  of  perfons  difpofed  to  liveinregnlardifciplrne,  began  a  mo* 
nailery,  which,  in  after  tiines,  became  very  famous^  It  was  better  eftabliibed 
and  augmented  by  Aldhelm,who  had  beien  educated  here  tinder  Maidulf,  and, 
after  his  mafter's  death,  was  appointed,  A.  D.  67 S^  to  be  abbot,  by  Ele- 
utherius,  BiHiop  of  th^  Wed  Saxons,  and  afterwards  continoed^in  a  floa* 
lifhing  condition  by  the  bounty  of  the  Saxon  kingb  and  noblemen^  About 
the  year  '950,  King  Eiidwy  removed  the  monks  and  placed  fecular  clerks 
in  this  abbey,  but  they  were,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  time,  fent 
away  by  King  Edgar^  and  the  regulars  re  do  red.  Upon  the  death  of 
abbot  Bridwald,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  HerroaD| 
Biihop  of  Wiltfliire,  had  once  obtained  the  King's  confent  to  remove 
the  Epifcopal  feat  from  Ram(bury  to  this  abbey,  but  it  was  foon  revoked 
by  th^intereft  of  the  monks  with  Earl  Godwin.  Maidulfs  firft  church 
here  was  dedicated  to  our  bleOTed  Saviour,  St.  Peter,  and  Sl  9au1,  but  ia 
King  Edgaf^s  and  after  times,  the  blefled  Virgin  and  St.  ^Idhelm  were  tha 
palroR  Saints  of  this  abbey,  which  i^as  found  to  be  endowed,  26  Hen, 
VlII,  with  803/  17$  7d  per  annum.  The  dte  was  granted,  36  Hen.  VIU, 
to  William  Stump,  a  rich  clothier/' 

We  cannot  fufficiently  praife  the  fpirit  of  impartial  invettipL' 
tion  which  pervades .  all  the  proda&ions  of  this  able  aDtiqirac^, 
who,  unlike  many  of  his  brethren,  is  not  intent  on  the  fapport  of  A 
favourite^(/?em,  to  which  every  thing  is  made  to  bend,  bat  aims 
folely  at  the  eftabli(bnient  of  truth.  A  proof  of  this  fpirit  will  be 
found  in  the  following  paffage6>  which  we  extra^^  for  mom  fffr* 
foos  than  one. 

*^  Refpedifig  the  precife  time  when  the  prefent  church  .(of  Malm/buiy) 
was  built,  I  believe  there  is  no  decifive  document  preferved,  and  every 
author  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedl  feems  to  have  been  more  defirous  of 
HfTefting  its  remote  adtiquity  and  Saxon  origin,  than  of  proving  the  exaA 
period  of  its  ereAion. 

..  *^  Influenced  by  a  very  different  fentiment,  I  (hall  always  prafinr  Mt  Co 
fable  and  argument  to  fophiftry ;  and  I  (ball  only  exped  the  confidence 
of  my  reader,  whilft  I  continue  to  adhere  to  this  priaoiple.  Of  the  re* 
llgious  foundation  at  Malmfbury,  as  of  mod  others,  there  are  many  idle 
arid  futile  traditions  related.  Thefe  might  formerly  havtf  anfwered  the 
finiiler  ends  of  fomc  fagacious  monks,  but  are  only  deferving  of  notice 
aov,  as  tending  to  difplay  the  cuftoms  of  an  age^  when  craft  and  credulity 
were  the  4>rominent  charaderlftics  of  mankind.  The  impartial  hifiory  m 
nonacbifiii  proves,  that,  from  its  firft  etkbliftmient  in  this  country,  to  thfe 
UmM  of  tk  refersMtioa,  including  a  fpace  of  nearly  800  years»  cte 
pover»  the  iDtoterance,  and  the  inflneirce  of  the  monks  wen  eatoefive. 

Mkor 
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MMiyof  tlie  SaJcdn-rtnonarchs  were  toerely  their  paffive  agents^  and  in« 
flvenccd  by  their  perfoafi^na,  or  intimidated  by  their  threats,  were  in* 
doced  te  make  and  cosirm  various  decrees,  grants,  deeds,  &c.  In  their 
favour.  In  fone  of  tbefe,  promifes  of  eternal  faivation  are  held  forth 
to^  tbofe  who  would  aid  and  fupport  the  monafteries,  and  everlaliiiig  tor- 
ment denounoed  againil  any  one  who  would  have  the  temerity  to  oppofe 
them,  by  adhering  to  the  didates.  of  reafon  and  truth.  Inftances  of  this 
may  be  found  in  various  o'&icial  documents,  hut  an  extras  from  the 
diarter  of  Edward  the  Confeifor  to  this  monallery  will  be  fufficient  tq 
juAify  thefe  remarks,  and  will  be  found  inulli^tive  of  the  prefbnt  fubjedt. 

^^  — ^-I,  fidwardy  through  'the  Divine  favour  governing  the  royal 
**  fceptre  of  the  Englifli,  being  a(ked  by  Brithric,  abbot  of  the  roonaAery  of 
**  Malm(bury,  with  the  confent  of  my  blAiops  and  nobles,  for  the  heuour  o^ 
**  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary,  perpetual  Virgin,  and  for  reverence  of 
**  St.  Aldbeim,  formerly  abbot  of  the  fame  monnftery,  afterwards  bifliop 
**  of  Sherburne;  whofe  glorious  body  in  the  fame  church  venerably  repofetl^ 
^*  and  fHiNBS  WITH  many  miracles;  do  grant,  and  by  my  royal  au-- 
"  thority  do  enjoin,  that  the  fame  church,  and  all  its  lands  and  pofielfions, 
**  which  this  day  it  holds*,  or  hereafter  by  the  bounty  of  any  of  my  (aithfU 
'  **  peoplQ.it  may  hold,  in  perpetual  right  and  in  perpetual  p^ace  they  may 
^'  bold.— — And  I  do  grant  and  enjoin  that  the  fame  church  be  free  froni 
*t  ftll  worldly  yoke,  via.  of  ihires  and  hundreds,  and-  pleas  and  quarrels, 
'*  and  all  gelds  and  cuftoms.  I  ^ant  m6reover  to  it  full  liberty,  that  la, 
**  faea  a.nd  f&ka^  tol  and  theam,  infangthewfc,  mmbuche^  &c.t  Whoeveri 
^  therefore^  aiiifts  this  our  donation  or  liberty,  may  it  lead  him  to  the  en ^ 
^  joyfftent  of  paradyb.      But  whoever  contemns  it,    may    iib,   with 

^  BANDS  AVD  F£BT  S»UND,  BE  PLUNGED  INTO  THE  DfiPTHS  OV 
«    HBLLt." 

**'  The  charter^  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  this  monaftery  coataint 
lleavy  anathemas  and  curfet  againft  all  perfons  who  (honid  infringe  upon^ 
wr  diminifli,  its  benefadions,  and  a  blelTiilg  to  fuch  as  fhould  increafe  or 
improve  the  revenues^." 

Tbefe  were,  indeed^  the  days  of  prieftcraft;  to  prevent  the 
«etorn  of  which  was  the  avowed ohjeA  of  the  Whigs,  who  with  the 
aid  of  the  Tories  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1688,  which 


**  *  In  the  charter  of^exeHaption  frotoi  fecular  affairs  a^d  cpnfirmatiou 
«f  privileges  which  Edward  the  Confeflbr  granted  to  this  mooafiery,  in  1Q65, 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the  lands  and  poffelTions  belonging  to  it  at 
that  time,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  immenfely  rich.  The 
manors  are  faid  to  have  confided  of  350  hides  of  land-^nearly  equal  te 
40,000  acres.^ ' 

t  Saca,  foka,  &c.  occur  in  moft  of  the  mouaftic  charters,  and  impljr 
the  tn^norial  privileges*  common  in  feudal  times,  of  free  liberty  of  fale, 
or  purchafe,  having  mairkets,  fiairs,  and  mills,  and  exercifing  jurifdidion 
oVer  their  immediate  vaflals.-- ^J^rooAv/' 

**  tTnoA^ti^n  of  the  barter,  frois  the  regifter  hook  of  the  abbey,  by 
Mr.  Caley, 

"«  I  D^|lda'*Mottiftif4m,  toI.  I,  p.  5d. 
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fflaced  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  on  the  throne  of  thele  reil^it. 
Vith  the  Whigs  of  modern  time^  we  cordialiy  join  in  the  wife, 
that  ''  tic  rtcolle&ion  of  one  revolution  may  prevent  the  nee^ty 
of  another,^* 

Mr.  Britton  intends  to  condplete  this  eflay  in  another  number, 
which  will  alfo  contain   the  remaining   plates  of  the  abbey  of 
'  Malmfbury.     The  eD^i*avings  in  the  prefent  number  are  very 
highly  iiniflied;  and  the  literary  part  of  the  work  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  ftyle. 


POETRY. 


The  iaile  of  Trafalgar,  a  Heroic  Poem.  By  the  Reverend  William  HanitU 
ton  Druromond)  Member  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Belfaft,  &c.  I2mp, 
Pp.  124,  5s  5d.     Archer  and  Ward,  Belfaft;  Archer,  Dublin.    180(5. 

NOTHING  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  glorious  atchieTcmeiMs  of  that ' 
gallant  Heroy  who  rendered  to  bis  country  Services  which  will  immorulize 
his  name,  can  fail  to  be  interefting  to  a  Britifh  reader^  How  much  then 
inuft  the  intereft  be  heightened  when  the  hero  meets  with  a  bard  fuliy  equal 
to  the  celebration  of  his  high  exploits !  It  is  but  common  jnfttce  to  fay  that 
Mr.  Drammond  is  that  bard*  The  fubje^^  of  his  Poem  is  not  very  favourable 
fbr  the  difplay  of  poetical  beauties.  The  di(pofition  of  a  fleet,  its  various  man<eo- 
irres,  the  order  in  which  the  difTerent  fliips  advance  to  battle,  the  battle  it- 
felf,  the  deftrudtion  of  ma fts,  yards,  rigging,  &c.  are  all  extremelv  difficak 
to  defcribe  in  verfe,  and  of  oeceiEty  require  fuch  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
movements  as  to  render  the  moft  tirefome  tautology  impraQicable,  without 
a  great  exertion  of  genius,  and  an  unufual  difplay  of  judgement  and  of  tafte;» 
This  difficult  ta(k,  however,  Mr.  Drummond  has  atchieved ;  and  has  pro- 
duced a  poem  worthy  of  the  fubjedt ;  and  more  need  not  be  faid  in  itt 
pi^aife.  The  defcriptive  parts  of  the  Poem  ate  highly  poetical|  and,  not  mi- 
frequently,  fublime ;  and  great  ingenaity  \%  difplayed  in  the  variety  given  to 
them  by  the  daffical  allufions  derived  from  the  namtt  of  the  ihins. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  mornings  at  feay  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
1>eauty  by  any  of  our  bed  poets  : 

*<  Fair  from  her  ruby  throne,  w«tb  rofeate  fmSes^ 

The  morn  in  glory  cloth'd  the  fparkling  Ifles ; 

Light  o>r  the  billows  glafTy  concaves  roU'd 

The  playful  radiance  of  her  fluid  gold ; 

The  (iUery  furges  drank  the  purple  day,     . 

And  rainbow-colours  ting'd  the  da(hing  (pray ; 

The  milk- white  foam  along  the  pebbly  (irand . 

Danc'd  on  the  foirf,  or  fring'd  the  rutiliag  land ; 

While  round  and  round  tha  fportivi  (ea-fowl  flew. 

Or  dipp'd  their  plumage  in  the  briny  dew : 

The  Ulken  pendants  from  the  tow'ring  maft, 
.    Streamed  o'er  the  wave,  and  wanton'd  in  the  blaft  \ 

The  furrowing  keels  the  founding  ocean  plow*d»       n 

With  faiiofs' cries  the  difls  ie-«cho'd  IoikL" 

yiOemitnm 


«  Pilknekve  is,  errooeoufly,  ^^ed  as  a  iriMIabky  hj  which  'the  in«tre  it 
oeflroyed;  and  ^'  Moonyhucllir^  is  an.  ane<^ed  and  improper.  expreifioDi 
mrorthjr  dnlj^  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Southey's  Sappbicu 

B(u)omiparte.    A  Pom*     8to,  Pp.  45,     Hatchard,  1807^ 

NO  fmall  portion  of  ingenuTty  and  perleverande  was  neceflary,  in  tB4 
tompofitioo  of  a  Poem  filling  forty-five  clofely  printed  pa^es,  and  dcfcribing 
the"  Life,  Chara6ler,  and  Behaviout" — (would,  \{re  could  add,  '•  the  Lyi 
jyjfini  Sp€tcb*'y — of  NapoTeone  Buonaparte,  in  the  following  lingular  metr«. ' 

*•  Lamented  Palni,  with  heart  fincere 

We  venerate  thy  humble  bier,  - 

And  o'er  thy  afhes  fhed  a  tear,'  ^ 

in  heart-felt  woe 
To  Britain  and  to  virtue  dear 

While  ages  flow. 

**  Thy  Tirtvres  are  enroU'd  on  high, 
'  Thy  fame,  true  patriot,  ne'er  (hall  die* 
Btit  fafe,  embalm'd  in  honour,  lie 

Without  a  ftain. 
And  chance,  and  change,  and  time  oefy,     "  * 
In  virtue's  fime. 

^  Though  fnatcii'd  to  an  untimely  grare^ 
Yotir  heart's defire,  in  mifery'scare^ 
Yet  Britons,  noble  Britons,  brave, 

Sec  how  they  pant 
Yeur  conlbrt  and  yovr  babes  to  fave 

From  every  want* 

<<  Thy  deathleis  virtues  round  them  blooai^ 
And  decorate  thy  patriot  tomb  ; 
They  cheer  their  path  amid  their  gloom 
Of  forrow's  night. 
And  fpom  a  tyiant  and  his  doom, 

•  .    For  realms  of  light*. 

«  When  time  is  o'er,  you'll  meet  again, 
Where  horrors  come  not,  where  no  paln> 
Where  bloody  tyrants  and  their  train 
'  No  entrance  hod ; 

Where  God  and  love  for  ever  reign 

To  blefs  mankind/' 

From  this  (pecimen  our  'readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 

4WidiOT's  (lyle  and  abilities.     His  brief  (ketch  of  the  murderous  Emperor^i 

*  jHincipal  deeds  is  corre^ ;  and  hLs  principles,  and  fentiments  ar»  unobjedion- 
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An  Lnocaihn  io  Truths  upon  a  de/lrMe  Eveni,fufpofeJ  id  he  near  at  Hind, 
Second  E£timu  By  John  DaQcan,  D.D.  Reftor  of  South- Wtnn- 
borouohy  Hants.  8vo,  Pp.  S8«  Bath,  printed  ^-^adell  and  DaTies, 
Strand. 

ALTHOUGH  the  erent  here  adverted  to*  'a  general  peaee^  has  not 
fallen  place,  nor  is*  atcording  to  appearances  at  leaft,  near  at  hand^  Sill  the 
ik^e  admonitions  of  this  veteran  champion  of  truth,  for  whom  age  has  matured 
his  wi((lom  without  imp^ring  his  vigour,  are  highly  falutary,  and  entitled  to 
the  greateft  attention.  That  Dr.  Duncan  is  an  able  writer,  both  in  verfc  and 
profe^  is  a  h(k  which  has  been  long  known  to  the  public,  who  have  heed 
(or,  at  lead,  might  and  ought  to  have  been)  highly  edified,  by  his  different 
publications,  breathing  a  truly  Chriftian  fpirit,  and,  of  courie,  a  truly  bene- 
volent heart.  The  **  Invocation  to  Truth''  is  preceded  by  a  fenfible  and 
well  written  preface,  in  which  the  venerable  author  briefly  adverts  to  the  pre- 
fent  depraved  ftate  of  the  Continent,  and  the  evils  refulting  firom  the  militarj 
fucceiTes  of  <'  the  arbitrary  outlaw.''  Our  readers  will  be  pleafed  with  his 
juft  obfervations  on  the  immediate  feat  of  that  Outlaw's  Empire. 

'*  The  defpicably-boaftful  or  a  at  nation  is  mofl  improperly  now  called  a 
nation^  peopled  as  it  is  with  flaves,  unprotected  by  any  freely-acknowledged, 
regular,  or  legal  eftablifhmeot.  In  wretched  France,  exalted  as  it  proclaims  its 
glory,  every  lecurity  of  perfon  or  property  is  alike  annihilated !  Every  (bb^ 
•rdinate  member  that  fuitains  a  part  of  that  horrid  mifrule,  ill-denominated 
government,  is  deeply  fenfible  it  has  utterly  deflroyed  its  claim  to  the  good- 
will of  any  man,  who  is  not  admitted  to  an  immediate  fhare  of  the  etidence 
and  grandeur  of  the  arbitrary  Outlaw.  Upon  the  firfl  frowti,  or  iiupended 
fmile«  of  that  unexampled  good  fortune,  which  appears  to  attend  his  beck, 
(and  may,  perhaps,  for  the  corre€lion  of  fioful  nadons,  ftill  continue  to  attend 
it)  how  long  ivill  they  deign  to  pay  allegiance  to  him  ?  Thcfy  know,  they 
trembling  feel  their  precarious  ftations ;  their  very  lives  dependant  upon  hia 
defpotic  nod.  Upon  whom  depends  the  proud  madman  tor  his  own  mo- 
menury  exiflence  ?  We,  who  believe  in  God,  can  tell.  But  to  us  it  is  not 
given,  any  more  than  to  the  fightlefs  paffive  inflniments  of  bis  vengeance,  to 
forefee  at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Almjgrtt  fhall  decree  them 
unwittingly  to  overthrow  the  diiaftrous  fabric  they  have  more  blindly  oon* 
fpired  to  raife. 

*'  There  has  occurred,  in  the  hiflory  of  nations,  nothing  parallel  to  the 
prelent  fituation  of  France.  With  alt  its  undiminifhed  habitual  arrogance,  it 
ftill  averts  its  uncontroJable  dominion  over  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland. 
Switzerland.  It  jprepares,  with  apparent  confidence  -in  its  devoted  bondnaan^ 
PnifEa,  to  conflrain  all  the  other  European  powers,  except  one,  to  retura 
affrighted  back  to  their  entranced  neutrality.  Againfl  that  fole  confiftendy- 
hoi)ourable  opponent  it  finds  it  has  in  vain  enforced  its  confcriptioa  of  armed 
myriads,  it  has  impotently  menaced  to  launch  its  invincihie  (becaafe  not 
hazarded)  armada,  lit  iaithleft  props  are  tottering.  Mod  aufpicious  to  the 
reftoration  of  peace  and  righteous  government  npon  earth  appears  to  be  the 
difaffcd^ion  of  half  the  provinces  of  Spain  to  the  difgracefiil  government  of  a 
Bourbon  defpot,  the  profhate  worfhipper  of  a  Corfican  robber.  The  fmotheic* 
ed  refentroeot  of  the  unmentioned  inferior  dates, ,  half  rekindled  j  may  foom 
be  ready  to  break  forth,  and  impel  them  to  join  their  firength  to  the  ooii(b» 
deracy,  but  imperfe6Uy  formed  as  yet,  againft  the  boundias  exteiifioa  of  a 
dominion  fiital  to  the  fecurity  of  eve^  other  date. 


**  L«t  me  lead  you  here  to  caft  a  momenury  glance-tipod  a  prominent  featara 
of  thepablic  charader^  indkathre  of  the  probable  fate  of  tbe  perfidious  hypocrittf. 
Bbme  not  thebarflhneis  of  ajphrafe*  for  which  the  fubjed  loudly  calls. .  CoDfufion 
fooD  (hall  feize  his  fhameleis  panegy rifts.  He  commenced  his  fpleiidid  ca- 
reep  with  the  maffiusre  in  cold  blood  of  thoofands  of  unarmctd  cicixeos;  how 
difgr^lbeful  to  a  caule,  decorated  with  a  fpecious  title,  a  Tindic^tiori  of  the 
aatural  liberties  and  equal  rights  of  men !  At  its  very  commencement,  it 
we  a  manifeft token  otthe horrors it» progrefs muft iofalUbljr produce j  the  al^ 
lertion  only  of  an  abfolute  freedom  from  all  principle  of  religion  or  morality^ 
all  reftraint  by  any  law  of  God  or  man.  The  yizor  wa»  at  once  cafl  off  by 
all  the  diftinguiflied  leaders  of  the  profligate  .gang.  The  wily  favourite  of 
treacherous  fortune  ieized  the  critical  infknt,  when  the  ill-concerted  plans  of 
ft  revolution  from  a  kingly  government  were  fucceflively  brought  into  general 
difcredit.  Thev  were  all,  in  that  volatile  nation,  almoft  as  fuddenly  over- 
turned as  formed.  The  moment  arrived,  when  the  laft  abortire  fcheme 
felt  iifelf  crumbling,  with  a  mighty  crafli,  into  utter  confufion.  It  raifed  him 
unwittingly  to  a  defpotic  empire.  He  aflumed  the  plaufibk  do^gnation  of  the 
refiorer  of  order  civil  and  religious.  Under  pretence  of  giving  peffed  fe- 
<5urity  to  their  fe-eftabli{hment.  he  had  the  addrcfs  to  get  himfelf  inyefted 
with  the  fupreme  command  0/  a  countlefs  hod  of  too  well  difcipUned  ruf- 
fians. In  gratifying  their  infatiable  rapacity  he  has  attadied  their  leaders 
with  a  (ervile  fub&rviency  to  his  amlntion.  Through  thefe  he  detfenfiines  to 
eaitend  his  ab&lnte  empire  over  every  nation  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

«*  With  a  painful  retroQ)ca,  providentially  ordained  for  their  ioftruaion, 
will  ail  future  ages  contemplate  the  wide-fpread  havoc  of  a  pcOilent  rage  for 
innovatioo,  ungoverned  by  temperance  pr  difcretion.  ^The  fatal  fucccflea 
and  unrefifted  progreis  of^iu  moft  formidable  Corfican  champion  will  by  my 
bappier  country  be  laid  to  heart  with  inftru^lion  equally  falutai-y,  but  lefs  em- 
bittered with  (name  and  remorfe»  than  by  any  of  our  Icfs  confiftently  honours 
able  neighbours  and  quondam  allies.  Incalculable  are  the  calamities  hia 
brilliant  fortune  has  brought  upon  the  aftonifhed  nations,  upon  vain-glorious 
France  itfelf  above  the  reft,  py  Ws  boundlcfs  aggreffions  and  rapine  it  has 
incurred  a  general  hatred.  Thefe  have  not  relieved,  they  have  aggravated 
its  growing  internal  diflrefs.  The  example  they  have  fet  of  triumphant  per- 
fidy has  AUirdjSitd  the  tone  of  equitable  counfeb  in  the  cabinets  of  princes. 
It  has  created  a  fort  of  fanaion  to  the  dark  niaxims  of  perpetual  miftmft, 
tending  to  break  all  bonds  of  union  in  human  fociety.? 

We  tmft  that  this  dreadful  Icffon  will  have  its  full  effea,  but  when  we 
hear  a  champion  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland  b^l  this  bafe  alTaffia, 
this  general  deftrofer,  this  evil  fpirit  laying  wafte  the  earth  with  his  peftilent- 
ial  breath,  as  an  example  oi  tokratitm^  to  be  encouraged,  to  be  imitated,  to  be 
looked  up  to  fin-  froteahm  md  for  atd^  we  cannot  but  pcrcriye  that  the  eflfea 
has  not  firf  been  produced.  The  preface  clofcs  with  a  true  and  animated 
ikeuh  of  the  fuperior  bleffings  which  the  Britifh.Conftitution  confi^rs  on  aU 
who  have  the  happinefs  to  li?e  under  it.  ^ 

The  Invocation  to  Truth  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  leaions.  \.  Keltgwus 
Trmb.  ft.  Moral  and  PoBtical  Truth  ;  Amhition.  3.  Moral  Truth  ;  FU(^ 
fyrc.  4.  Mord  Truth;  Riches.  An  earneftoefs,  animation,  ^^^ ^^^* 
IwcomiBg  the  fobjea,  charafterize  every  page.  The  third  feaion  we  (hall  ex- 
traa,  as  being  the  flioncft,  and  as  fuUy  fufidcnt  to  convey  a  xorrc^  notion  of 
theplanandexecutionofthc work.  ^  ^  mMosai 


dRIOIKAX,  etftlCISM. 
**  MoftAZ*  TaUTV-— PLiAIVtt, 

*'  Welcome,  fteafiire,  O  Truth,  on  thy  fkrourite  diUj 
Thou  haft  fondly,  in  fweeteil  cbmplaceneyi  fmiled ; 
Let  eothufiaib  rejeft,  at  their  ooft»  her  delightt, 
To  her  gifUy  at  thy  tender,  all  nature  invite#«    . 

^ .  Dear  the  prattliogs,  the  ^^unbols,  of  irfantine  g!ee« 
Cay  as  guiltlefs  in  purpofe,  veproachlefs  aa  free ; 
Airy  mirth  ftits  ancheck'df  thro'  the  paftimeS  ofjoui^ 
Clear  as  yet  from  the  world's  bitter  conftidto  with  truth.' 

^*  Bright  in  manhood  of  gen^rottf  exertions  the  g!ow. 
While  th'  endearments  of  friend(hip  moft  cordially  ftoWs 
Bleft  o'er  all  are  the  bonds  of  pure  conjugal  love ; 
How  tranfcendent  all  fenfual  enjoyments  abote  ! 

**  jfgg  ferene,  fagely  placid,  experience  matures, 
Within  rule,  from  excefs  each  affedion  fecores ; 
Of  all  mortal  exillence  the  foremoft  in  blifs, 
Happier  regipns  it  owns,  on  the  confine  of  this. 

^'  Genuine,  permanent^  pure  be  but  Pleafure  approved, 

She's  at  each  frefh  eajoyment  re&ned  and  improved ;  .     ,     .     . 

Conicience,  Reafon,  give  plaudit.  Lo !  fearleis  of  haro^ 

In  thy  difcipline  train'd,  &e  defies  all  alarm, 

•'  -^Help!  quick,  hade,  guard  of  Pleafure,  to  Glw  her.  RefieAl 

What  enfnares  to  th'  embrace  of  her  counterfeit,  Pain. 

^— See  a  Sorcerefs  vile,  in  her  graces  attired, 

In  that  gay  crowd  advances, — how  courted,  admired ! 

•*  Witch,  avaunt  J— Rid  us,  Truth,  of  her  frolicfome  dreams^ 

Her  lewd  pageants,  her  wayward,  her  vicious  extremes  ; 

Bid  us  marlc,  through  ehiborate  fmiles,  fier  regrets. 

Yawns  andpoutings,  hernaufeasyher  fnrfSnts,  her  frets. 

«•  All  her  modes  of  araufement  mod  favoured  we  rue^ ' 
Tis  to  Gaming  extreme  deprecation  is  due  i 
Why  thus  chenfli'd  ?■— Speak,  Freniy-*-too  fage  for  a  friend, 
Time's  a  grievous  reprover,  'gainft  whom  we  contend. 

**  Time  a  foe  ?«— Thought  a  curre?--^Mad  or  fools  we  cODfel% 
Who  pervert  what  were  dooned  life  immortal  to  blefs* 
Thcfe,  for  Pleafure  tnfaoe,  (hall  we  feom  ?-^HQly  hght, 
Scare  our  dream,  and  that  blood-fudtjag  vampire  to  Might*   . 

*'  Roufe  us,  Truth,  from  her  (belPe  deadly  torpor !    'Tit  heiUh 

Earn'd  by  labour  gives  lift.     W  ith  A  indofont  ftealth 

Comes  her  fell  magic  o'er  us.     Renor(e,  abje^  foorti, 

Blafted  fame*  public  brand,  are  ills  leafl  ta  be  borne. 

**  Thefe,  with  fhamey  fear,  and  anguiih,  by  Ofdet  diving  "^ 

Shall  reclaim  thy  ftray  pupils.    Alike  are  benign. 

Are  parental  the  boons,  the  corredions  of  God  :    ^ 

Truth,  «yith  pious  afTedtion,  thou  blefleftthe  rod. 

^  Fq/htott,  check'd  her  vagaries,  her  creft  (hall  ^D^mney 
jLircRTc  writhe  in  the  chains 'twMhvrnrai  to  afiluad^y  *    "* 
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yiofh  of  heftfth  to  difeale  he  by  Riot  inflamed, 
Witlefs  3ftrth  of  her  laughter  convulGTe  aihamed. 

^*  Thins,  O  Truth,  to  our  dear  prime  attra^iye  reftort 
The  pure  graces  affign'd  her,  ear  guide  to  adore 
The  AimoHTY,  whofcjuftice  and  wifilom  above^ 
Shine  to  man  fiiper -eminent  Mercy  aind  Love." 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hint*  to  Frejh  Men  at  the  Urwhirfify  €f  Cambridge.  .  Third  E£tUn.  12mo.  P^^ 
56,  Is  ^'d/  Mawmas,  London;  Deighton,  Cambridge.  iao7« 

WE  know  not  by  what  chance  this  valuable  tra6i  has  advanced,  in  itc^ 
eircubtion,  to  a  7i5/r^/ edition  without  having  met  our  eye.  But  happj  wt 
are  to  find,  that  ^W  advice  is  fb  well  received  at  Cambridge  ;  andcertam  are' 
we  that  the  (Indents  of  that  Univcrfity  will  derive  more  nfeful  kpowlcdge  anrf 
informatioD,  from  attention  to  thefe  fHritSy  than  they  can  pofiibly  obtain  from 
the  Political  Pbikfophy*  of  Dr.  Palcy,  in  which,  ftrajige  to  fay  !  they  are  ftilT 
k&wred  by  their  tutors. — ^We  (hall  fele6^  a  few  of  the  Hints  for  the  fatisfadHon 
of  our  readers,  who  willr  we  are  conviDeed,  concur  with  us  in  our  opinion  of 
their  excellence  and  utility.  The  lirft  exhibits  the  chaca^bV  (itlas !  no  2in- 
eommon  chsLTzCkcT)  of  2Ln  academic  tfifier, 

**  LsYicULUs,  with  all  the  leimre  and  quiet  (which)  ft  ftudent  can  defire, 
fnakes  a  flower  advanOement  in  fcience  than  any  nnder-graduate  of  his  college. 
He  if  remarkable  for  never  having  properly  replied  to  a  queftion  propofed  id 
the  ledure-robm,  though,  from  his  regular  and  temperate  mode  of  liviug,  one 
fnight  exped  to  find  him  the  be(t-read  sittendant  there.  How,  then,  doei 
LsvicuLus  pafs  his  time  I  To-day^  he  is  employed  in  poli(hing  a  collec* 
tion  of  old  books ;  to-morrow  he  wilfmaHl;  out  a  catalogue  of  them ;  and,  th« 
nejtt  day,  perhaps,  adorn  that  ca^logue  with  a  painted  cover.  He  fpends  ^ 
morning  in  copying,  with  due  neatnds,  his  weekly  theme,  in  which,  if  nO 
ugly  blot  appear,  or  ill-formed  letter,  he  is  unconcerned  at  the  number  of 
grammttical  miftakes.  Before  he  opens  his  Euclid^  he  carefully  draws  ftetA 
his  cafe  of  inftmments  the  compafs  and  rule,  and  would  take  more  time  to 
defcribe  a  quadrilateral  figure  in  a  circle,  than  any  body  elfe  would  require  to 
prove  itB  oppofite  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  From  fuch  a  trifler  as 
LivicuLus  nothing  is  to  be  expeded.  The  Frenchman  declares,  gu'il  aimt 
mieux  ne  rienfaire,  que  defaire  dee  rienSf  in  agreement  with  the  remark  quoted 
by  FViTiy^-fatius  ejt  pciofum  effe^  quam^  nihil  agere^ 

^  To  men  who  go  to  an  univerlity  merely  that  it  may  be  faid  that  thfy  havfe 
bad  a  claffical  edUcaiion»  and  who  are  only  intent,  while  there,  on  fpeiding  Iqo* 

*  We  have  not  feen  the  Iqfi  edition  of  this  work;  but  wo  have  heard  thai 
the  very  obiedionable  pa(rages  which  were  noticed  ^n  one  of  the  early  volufloet 
dF  this  Reviews  have  been  cMpunged,  Perhap  fomt  of  omr  rca4«rt  may  favoor 
w  with  infosm^tioii  on  tho  fubje^t-^IiPTi 
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nty,  a  pretty  Dimerous  dafs!  the  fplljowipg  biot  mtj^  pofl^^be  (of  fiowfiMv 
?icc. 

*'  I  come  to  the  jiniverfity,'^  cries  a  child  of  fortune^  "  to  take  nqy  plen- 
lure,  and  enjoy  i)fty  friends.  Talk  not  to  me  pf  l^ure-rooms  and  toton. 
Do  you  fuppofc  I  am  to  live  by  my  learning?"  By  this  rul«  {t  anfwer  in 
the  words  oX  Dean  Swift) ^  if  what  is  cqnomonly  iaid  be  truje,  that  *  nufney  mi- 
fiwereth  all  things^'  why  te  faoneft,  juft,  or  charitable^  fince  you  have  no  mtm- 
fson  iff  df^d  upon  thefe  auoMcsfor  a  mamtenance  f" 

'  We  fuppofe  that  thole  tllufiriout  Senators,  Meflrs.  Ctmrtenay  and  Sbsru/au^ 

)iad  the  felicity  of  paQing  thar  academical  hours  at  Saint  John's  College,  and 

that  they  there  pollened  that  iqexbaudible  fund  ofpinUf  jokes,  bons  motSf  and 

^  jeuK  d*e^ntf  with  which  they  have,  for  many  years  pad,  continued  to  amnfi 

pud  to  edify  the  Senate — Deledando  fariterque  monendo. 

*'  JouN^JLMs  have  been  famed  for  ages  as  the  bsst  puhqtees  in  the  tmi- 
^rfity.     Letfthem  enjoy  the  diftindion  (KlI.^* 

This  is  {hort,  terfe,  and  pithy;  ^^  but,'^  adds  our  diftribotor  of  hints*  in  a 
note,  evidently  penned  |0  avert  the  rage  of  the  irritable  Jphnians^  fpr  ponfters^ 
like  poets;  ^re  genus  irritabile ;'^^^  1  wpuld  be  underftpod  i^s  objeQing,  not  t9 
1^  ^ood  pun  in  its  propelr  place  ^nd  feafon,''  (in  the  Senate,  for  ipftance,  during 
ft  debate  on  th^Jfaie  of  the  nation^  or  in  the  Chapel^  during  iht  performance  ^ 
divine  fer^ice)  **  but  to  fin  ambitjon  ofexcettefUf  in  the  art  of  punning,  which 
pccaHops  attpnpts  at  this  (ort  of  wit  far  ^^  diverting  to  any,  but  thofe  w|io 
produce  them." 

To  argue  ex  ahuf^  ad  ufun^  \s  contrary  to  all  the  legitimate  and  acknowledged 
iri^les  pf  raticxrinatipp;  therefore^  moik  truly  obferyes  e)ir  aut|ior,  '*  He  whq 
would  ftigmati^e  all  religion  with  the  name  of  methodifm,  and  all  learniiM; 
with  th^t  of  pedantry,  is  a  contemptible  i4iotf  l.mgefugerrct4  him  !'*  Y^ 
incline  to  think  fuch  a  man  much  yt^^^  than  ap  idiot,  and  (beuld  rather  lay  t0 
^e  Frefliman,  Hie  nigereji;  hunc  fu^  Romane^caveto, 

The  following  mo(l  ^^^fpicable  chara^er  is,  by  Qo  means,  peculiar  to  Camr 
)>ridge.  Oxford^  Edinburgh,  {^oqdpn,  and,  indeed,  almo(t  eyery  oth^r  place, 
bay^  each  their  Alt^monts. 

f*  AiTA^iONT  is  a  great  dealer  in  the  marvellous.    When  Hit  prepares  u^ 

||>eak,  we  expe^  a  t^le  frfiugl^t  with  improbability.    And  Af,TAMONT  flattcrf 

tiimfclf  that  he  is  coniidpre^  an  agreeable  cpmpan^on.     Flattery  in  the  exueme ! 

'    What  can  he  be  thought,  but  a  lia^  or  a  rppL — a  liap,  for  aflerting  what 

}ie  do^s  pot  believe  to  be  true  $  or  a  fooi*,  for  belieying  yrbat  he  ai^em  f 

There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  book  more  valuable  or  ipore  nece^Tary  than  th# 
following ;  and  we  heartily  wifh  that.it  were  engravpn  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
gate  of  every  College,  in  both  Univerfipes,  apd  oy^r  the  doors  pf  many,  fnany, 
Epufes  which  we  could  point  oiitb   - 

f*  f  Avoid,'  fays  Spenjhr,  *  the  o^cqfion  of  t)ie  ilL'  A;  the  occs^fion  of  ills 
innumerable/ keep  from  your  lips  the  glals  of  ebriety.  .  Yop  ip^y  be  ralliecl 
pn  your  temperance,  l^pt  determine,  notwi^ (landing,  to  preferve  it.  Never 
confent  to  be  laughed  out  ofyour/enfei.**  This  kin^  of  rsullery  has  certainly  a 
greater  effeA  on  young  meii  than  it  could  pof&bly  be  exped^ed  to  produce  oa 
^tMial  beings.  It  is  the'coi|dud  which  the  impreffion  made  by  fuch  raillery 
Occafions  wbiph  is  the  proper  fiuwv^j^i^off^f  of  the  French,an  expreffion  frequent* 
Iviifed,  but  feldom  underjdood,  and  fignifying,  an  a£lion  refuian|  from /Sr^ 
jfi^ame,  and  repugnabt  to  an  innate  fenfe  of  propriety.  It  is  an  -undoubted  £i& 
that  many  freihmen  get  drunk  merely  to  avoid  the  leofeleft  plcaiaotry  of 
tlieir  comnanions,  and  eyeo  when  drinluog  is  alike  uncongf  nial  with  M^ir  kai- 
"       '^"  '   ■'       "■■■  ■     »A 


Utt  TfiA  )ii»let£uit  to'  their  feeliiigt.  At  a  ineiiieo€»'  to  tfcofe  pndical*  witsi^ 
Vbo  make  tools  drunk  in  order  to  make  them  pleafant,  the  author  fubjoins,  ia 
^ooie ;  <*  It  if  a  gi«at  miflake  to  fuppofe  that  (hipid  perlbos  are  Cfcr  made 
agreeabie  by  wine.     Somebody  iays  very  well, 

'^  Fools  fly  to  driokf  as  native  dalncfs  fimk  i 

In  Tain  % — they're  tea  times  greater  fools  when  dnmk." 

Iff  indeed,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage»  In  Vioo  Vbbitas,  this  rapft 
be  the  cafe  |  and  then,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  drtnkennefi  (hould  be  confined 
to  the  Ahamonu  of  the  dav.— Thefc  **  Hints'*  are  the  produ^oa  of  the 
Reverend  Philip  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Magdalea  College,  Cambridge ;  a  moft 
I'efpe^blc  clergyman,  whofe  profeffions  and  pr^dice  are  in  drift  unifon  with 
each  other. 

^0  ItUroiuBtm  to  the  S^dy  9/ Moral  Emdenc^  ;    er«  of  thai  SfecUi  ofnafin^ 
mg  nnbkb  relaiet  to  Matters  of  FaQ  and  PraSiee.     fFith  an  Appendix  om 
ddatingfor  VlSory^  and  not  for  Truth,     By  James  Edward  Gambler,      ^ 
M.  A.  ReQor  of  Langley,  Kent,  and  Cbsplaio  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord 
Barham,    Pp.  178,  12mo»     Ss6d.     Rivingtons,  I8O6. 

THIS  is  one  of  thofe  treatifes,  which  appear  to  all  eafily  compofed, bat  which 
very  few^  in  fadt,  could  produce.  Such  a  concife  yet  complete  introdu^ion  to' 
thefludv  of  moral  evidence,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  fo,eirential  to  all  clafies 
of  people  in  their  every-day  concerns  of  life,  was  hitherto  a  defideratum.in  lite* 
rature.  It  is  true,  the  principles  have  been  often  ably  difcufled  in  books  of  logic, 
a  fcience  npw  unfortunately  become  unfalhionable  with  modem  fentimental-  ' 
ifls,  and  alio  in  feveral- works  on  the  law;  but  thole  works  were  either  too 
profeffional  or  Icientific  for  the  greater  part  of  readers,  and  a  fmall  treatiie 
hke  the  prefent,  diveded  of  every  thing  foreign  from  the  fubje£l  of  forming  our 
opinions  on  the  truth  or  ^fehood,  credibility  or  incredibili^  of  things,  muft 
ht  generally  ufeful,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  general  attention.  Even  thola 
readers  who  only  read  the  titles  and  tables  of  contents  of  books,  cannot  read.fo 
nuch  of  the  prefent  without  meeting  wiih  fome  important  fa^  or  obfervation 
which  they  have  either  not  known  before,  forgotten,  or  not  attended  to  as 
they  6ught.  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters ;  '*  on  the  nature  of  . 
moral  evidence,  wherein  it  diffi^rs  hord  demonflration  ;  on  the  different  kinds 
of  moral  eviSeoce,  with  obfervadons  on  the  weight  of  each ;  general  dire6Hont 
relating  to  moral  reafbning;  fpecial  dire6Hons  relatiag  to  each  kind  of  moral 
evidence  ;  and  on  the  kind  of  evidence  of  which  difierent  fubjedls  admit;'*  in 
all  of  which  the  autnor  difcovers  a  vigorous,  acute,  and  virtuous  mind.  Tim 
folldwing  remarks,  in  a  note  on  moral  reafoniqg,  mav  be  ufeful  to  thofe  liberal 
and  ingenuous  minds  who  too  frecjuently  repofe  confidence  in  improper  perfbns, 
^  Experience  is  difregarded  in  a  firaikir  wair  when  men  put  a  cpnfiaence  in 
perfons  of  certain  lines  of  life,  the  members  of  which  are  known  to  have  been 
almofl  univerfally  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  thefe  cafes  alfo  they  err,  not 
becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  refult  of  experience,  but  becaufe  they  fup« 
pofe  their  cafe  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  defence  of  this  dtf* 
regard  of  experience,  it  is  loiqetimes  urged,  that  it  does  not  foUo^^  that  be<^ 
caufis  men  in  that  flation  have  in  general  been  unworthy  of'^confidence,  th6  ' 
man  in  whom  we  confide  is  fo  too.  But  I  afk,  what  is  meant  by  this  exprefl 
(ion,  //  does  not  follow  ?  If  it  mean  that  it  is  not  a  ^ro^^^/f  ^nfequence,  the 
lifertion  i«  Ibt  true ;  both  \^g^^  i(  is  probably  diat  iQen  in  fimiUr  fituattons^ 

,  #xpobd 
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expofe^  to  fimihr  tem|ftatioa9»  and  aader  fimilar  ciiaiinftaBeet,  viH  tir  afc^ 
ft^ed  io  the  fame  way  ;  and  becaufe  in  almoft  tvery  line  of  life  tfcere  «« 
CertMQ  modes  of  adkni  efUbliihed  by  cuftoip,  and  cnfiom  is  bj  timoft  ail  mm' 

.  regarded  as  a  law.  But,  if  the  expreffioo  mean  that  it  is  not  a  eeriam  coiife<* 
queoce,  I  anfwer,  this  is  nothing  to  the  point.  For  hunaa  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated*  not  by^d^monilrative^  but  by  moral  ^ideoce^  irhich  <ioes  not  a4- 
nait  of  ceruioty.  A  farther  defence  of  this  difregard  of  experience  is  oftea« 
grounded  on  the  fuperior  principles  which,  it  is  alledged*  the  p«^n  ii^  . 
whom  we  confide  ppAefles  beyond  other  men  in  fimilar  fituations.  In  d?« 
adiog,  however,  on  the  exigence  of  theie  fuperior  princi{>]es9  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  dangler  of  delufion,  ariling  from  friendfliip,  interett,  or  party: 
«  danger  which  fa^s  fhcw  to  be  extreme.  Other  men  have  known  the  ge- 
neral rule  to  be  derived  from  experien(re  as  well  as  we.  They,  too,  have  de-' 
tjermined  their  cafe  to  be  an  exception  to  it ;  aud  in  making  that  determination 
they  have  been  generally  deceived.  This  fhews  that  it  is  mod  probable,  that 
trc  too  (hall  be  deceived  in  following  their. exampfe.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
experience  becomes  of  fo  little  u(e  to  men  in  directing  their  copdad.  I  do  no^ 
lay,  ^hat  there  ma^  not  be  exceptions  to  general  rules.  But  I  fay,  that  we 
cannot  be  too  careral  in  examining  whether  or  not  our  cafe  be  really  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  we  ought  to  ha^e  ftrong,  pdGtive,  dire^  evidence  that  it  is  fo  \ 
Ctherwife,  we  are  not  juftifiable  in  difreggrding  general  rules.  It  is,  however^ 
obfervable,  that  when  men  are  not  influenced  by  intered,  friendihip,  or  party^ 
they  are  rarely  deluded  by  thefe  pretended  exceptions.  Thus,  few  peopl^^ 
difregard  the  general  character  of  horfe-dealers  in  their  tranfa£Hons  i^ith  them* 
Thty  generally  make  ufe  of  all  the  (kill  which  they  poRefs,  in  /xamioinff 
the  horle  which  they  are  going  to  purchafe ;  and  yet,  after  aU,  they  are  fre* 

.  qucnily  deceived.  ^ut»  this  is  not  becaufe  of  the  confidence  which  they  re- 
pofe  m  them,  but  becaufe  tbe  Ikill  of  the  dealer  in  concealing  thedefedU,  ex- 
ceeds their  ikill  in  dete^ing  them." 

In  the  Appendix,  the  following  juft  remarks  occur: — **  Difputanta; 
for  vidory,  and  not  for  truth,  often  deny  fuch  pofitions  of  their  opponent^ 
as,  though  true,  do  not  admit  of  fpecific  proof.  Of  this  kind  are 
tjiofe  which  are  founded  on  obfervation,  or  experience,  or  general  notoriety. 
They  difpute  faQs  wKich  they  do  not  difbelieve,  and  take  the  chance  of  their 
ppponeni's  not  being  furnifhed  with  pofitive  proof  of  them.  They  explain 
awajr  thofe  maxims,  which  are  founded  on  the  general  experience  of^mankind* 
>and  are  delivered  in  proverbial  exprefEons.  They  demand  a  fpecips,  or  d^ 
^ee  of  proof,  of  which  the  fubje^i  does  not  admit.  Thus,  on  pradical  quc(l 
tions,  they  difpute  conclufions  proved  by  ftrong  palpable  arguments,  and  with*, 
bold  their  aiTent,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  demonflrated.  On  the  other  han4j 
they  require  poffibilities  to  faie  admitted  by  their  opponent,  in  oppofition  t<^ 
firong  probabilities.  They  demand  the  admiffion  oi  mere  exparte  evidence^ 
and  that  often  of  a  very  fufpicious  kind,  in  their  favour,  while  they  rejeft  \t^ 
gitimate  evidence  on  the  fubje6l  againd  them.  They  lay  hold  of  an  occafiotta| 
word,  dropped  by  thefr  opponent,. either  to  divert  the  difcuffion  from  th«  fub- 
j^ft  in  qiieftion,  or  to  give  a  falfe  fenfe  to  an  argument.  They  cite  their  op- 
ponent's words  unfairly,  or  give  thena  a  diflPerent  meaning  from  what  he  io- 
feaded  by  them.  They  epdeavoiir  to  evade  the  quedion,  by  fubftituting  fom^ 
ojher  queftion  inftead  of  it.  They  avail,  themfelvcs  of  a  niiftake  in  fome  ef  the 
etrcumftances  of  a  fa<a,  to  make  the  whole  of  it  appear  falfc,  thotigh  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  ilatemeat  be  true.  The/ endeavour  co  confound  the  principles, 
either  of  evidence,  or  of  morality,  on  tvhicb  the  daciQon  of  the  queftioq  mad 

depend* 
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AipcDd.  In  t  word»  ihey  flkew,  that  tbey  confidcr  themfeWes  tntitled  to  takt 
»firy  adtantage,  however  aofair,  to  eftabliih  their  caafef.  Such  difpotantf 
ajuf^,  of  cottrfe,  have  a  good  advantage  over  a  fair  and  honeft  reafoner,  whoft 
Mrij  ^tt\  is  to  difcover  and  eftabliih  the  truth.  For  he  cannot  allow 
iMOaielf  t<]t  talce  any  anfiiitr  advantage,  or  to  uk  any  methods  which  would  be 
likely  to  roiflead.  It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  end^  which  he  propofef 
to  himfelff  to  urge  any  argument  or  obje£lion  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
well  founded ;  or  to  give  it  greater  weight  than,  in  his  judgment,  it  really  d^ 
feryes.  He  would  rather  even  fupply  any  defefi,  which  he  might  perceive  ia 
his  opponent's  ilatement  of  fad^s  or  arguments,  whereby  they  had  lefs  force  ^ban 
they  ought  to  have,  that  he  might  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  a  right  deci« 
fion  of  the  quefHon,  Which  of  thefe  chara^ers  is  the  more  honourable  ana 
ufeful,  pannot  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not  fufEcient  to  fay,  that  dilputing  fof 
viftory  is  notfo  honourable  or  ufeful,  as  fairly  enquiring  after  truth.  It  may 
further  be  (hewn,  that  the  pra^ice  is  immoral. 

f*  The  powers  of  reafon  and  fpeech  are  given  to  men  for  the  attainment  andf 
communication  of  truth,  znd^  are  perverted  when  they  are  ufcd  to  deceive^ 
This  is  acknowledged  in  the  cafe  of  lying  ;  and  there  feems  no  reafpn  why  it 
(hould  not  be  acknowledged  in  this  cafe  alfo.  For,  the  effence  of  a  lie  is  the 
intention  to  deceive.  The  means  employed  are  immaterial,  whether  they  b^ 
words,  or  figns,  or  arguments.  Now  in  tliis  cafe  there  is  an  intention  to  de* 
ceive.  For,  the  difputant  does  intend  to  make  it  believed,  that  fome  error  is 
^  truth,  or  feme  truth  an  evror;  or,  that  conclufive  arguments  are  not  con? 
clufive  ;  or  yice  verfa:  however,  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  hearers  that 
he  believes  them  lb  fo  be.  And,  if  he  be  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours,  they 
are  really  deceived,  no  lefs  than  if  they  believed  any  other  falfehood.*' 

<'  What  has  ^etn  faid  has  been  urged  with  a  view  to  the  immorality  of  thif 

S£^ice ;  but  its  folly  alfo  may  be  (hewn.  And,  as  it  is  feared  that  this  con., 
iration  will  weigh  more  with  many,  than  its  immorality,  it  is  Qece(rary  to 
jidd  a  few  words  on  this  topic 

'**  If  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  diljputant  be  his  objed,  it  may  be  queil 
tToned,  whether  k  is  not  in  general  defeated.  For,  with  men,  at  leaft  of 
(bund  judgment,  the  notion  of  an  able  difputant  includes  that  of  a  fair  reafoper^ 
^ut,  the  notion  of  a  difputant  for  victory  reiembles  that  of  a  perfon  who  cheati 
mt  play,  and  is,  in  confequence,  defpiied.  If  the  reputation  of  a  party  be 
his  objedl,  Tt  is  gene;raliy  frudrated,  becaufe,  the  deludon  will  rarely  fa«  of 
long  continuance,  but  will  mod  frequently  be  detected  by  refledion,  and  by 
fubiequent  information ;  and,  when  it  is  dete^ed,  it  exdtes  a  prefumptioi 
that  his  party  is  in  the  wrong.'*  ^ 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  few  jsdicious  parents,  teachers,  or  others^ 
who  wim  to  form  juil  judgments  of  men,  manners,  and  things,  will  omit 
perufing  this  introduction  at  lead  once,  if  not  feveral  times. 

The  Crnn^te  Graxjer;  wr  Farmer  and  Cattle-dealer^ i  Ajft^ant^  ^r,  ^r.  By 
«  Lincolnibire  Grazier.  Second  Edition,  revifed,  corroded,  enlarged^ 
and  g^atly  improved.  Illudrated  by  oumerous  Engravings.  8vo,  Fp^ 
502.     12s.     CrofbyandCo.     I8O7, 

THIS  is  certainly  one  of  the  rA^fl/ig^  publicati6ns  of  the  prefent  day ;  wTie- 
ther  we'confider  the  mechanical  parts  of  it,  or  the  various  fubjed^s  t>f  which* 
it  treats.  Here  the  grazier  and  cattle-dealer  will  find,  inftrudions  for  buying^ 
breeding,  and  fattening  cattle ;  dire(5lions  for  the  ehoicf  of  live  (lock,  and  for 

■  '        '  '       .  '  treating 
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treating  them  wliea  labouring  oocUr  i\m  pr^are  of  ^S&fle't  the  genend  i 
my  of  a  grafg-farm ;  the  beft  mode  of  irrigation ;  cum  multia  aliis  quae  mwe 
defcrihere  longam  e(h  In  a  word,  the  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
ufeful  matter,  which  appears  to  have  been  collected  from  the  beft  treatifes  oa 
the  different  fubje^b ;  and  it  has,  befides,  many  wood  engravings  of  i|ik» 
plements  of  hufl>andry» 

Tiff  Life  of  Thomas  Ckatterton,     By  John  Davis,  Author  of  <<  Travels  m 
America.".   12mo.    Pp.  l68.    4$,    Tegg. 

THE  caafe  aOigned  for  this  biographical  (ketch  is  thecircumftance  of  there 
being  do  life  of  Chatterton  in  exiftencebut  that  by  Dr.  Gregory;  which  accomr 
panics  the  works  of  Chatterton » in  three  large  volumes.  Mr.  Davis  has  exe- 
cuted his  taik  with  induftry  certainly^  and  not  with  that  inveterate  partiality 
which  marks  too  many  of  oyr  biographical  productions.  Theftory  of  this  on* 
bappy  boy  occaGoped  too  much  difcuffion  in  tlie  literary  world  to  be  (bon  for- 
gotten. That  he  was  richly  gifted  with  genius,  and  in  many  refpe^  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  is  no  more  to  be  denied,  than  that  he  vms  too  apt  to  encou* 
pLge  the  growth  of  malice  and  revenge.  With  his  prefent  biographer,  we 
{igree,  that  Horace  Wal pole's  condufl  to  the  young  bard  was  mod  mean, 
ungenerous,  and  illiberal ;  but  Mr.  D.  is  miftaken  in  his  fuppofidon  that  he 
is  the  firfl  who  reproached  the  Sage  of  Strawbeny-Hill  with  his  inconfiftency, 
in  cenfuring  poor  Chatterton  for  the  very  offence  which  he  had  oommitte4 
tiimfelf ;  the  wriur  of  this  article  prefTed  this  objedion  againft  Mr.  Walpole  at 
^e  time,  and  produced  the  Caflie  ofOtranto  in  fupport  of  his  charge.  Chat-r 
terton's  attack  upon  Johnfon  was  mod  fitlv  and  impotent.  It  were  to  be  wifh- 
^dthat  Mr.  Davis  had  ftrongly  markedf  his  difapprobation  of  Suicide  ^  ot 
which  the  verdi<fV  of  the  Coroner's  Jury,  Infanity^  can  form  the  oqiy  ezcnlCt 
This  book  is  disfigured  by  an  unufual  number  of  typographical  errors. 
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\d :  or  the  Philanthropi/i,    By  the  Author  of  Interefting 
,  &c.  12mo.  Pp.  276.  5s.    Williamaand  Smith,  Londoiu 

THE  profefled  objed  of  this  publication  h  **  to  convey  religious  in- 
Krudion,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  to  young  and  inconfiderate 
iqinds."  The  fair  author  has  perfe^ly  fqcceeded  in  the accomplifliment  of 
her  laudable  and  falutary  ta(k  ;  nor  have  we  found  the  fmalleA  necefOty 
for  the  raodeil  caution  in  the  preface.  <'  Thofe  (fentinaents  and  argu- 
ments) which  are  agreeable  to  (cripture  and  found  reafoning  may  they  re* 
.  tain  ;  and  if  any  are  contrary  to  thofe  ftandards,  may  they  have  the  pene- 
tration to  difcern,  and  the  prudence  to  rejedk  them.*'  In  this  refpe^ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  room  left  for  a  difplay  of  the  difcernment,  or  an 
■exercifeof  the  prudence,  of  her  juvenile  readers.  The  fiory  is  told  in  a 
plain  and  fimple  manner,  and  in  an  eafy,   unadorned,  and  corredfiyle; 

.  *  while  the  incidents  are  fuflficient  to  awaken  curiofity  and  to  command  at- 
tention.    We  i'eled  the  following  palfage,  coqtaining  the  portrait  of  tbf 

^  tutor  of  her  hero,  as  affording  a  fair  criterion  by  whiph  the  |alenU  and 
principles  of  the  author  may  be  ^(limfited» 
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-  ^  Ai  Mr.  P  '■  I  ■  will  B»ake  a  piincipsl  figure  in  thti  hiSkary^  itnmy  he  pro* 
per  to  give  a  few  more  parliculars  refpeding  his  cbarader  and  fentimeiits. 
We  have  already  faid  he  was  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  This  lafl  term  ia 
not  eafily  defined.  Some  wife  and  judicious  perfons  have  pronounced  tha 
epithei  to  be  due  only  to  the  Chriflian.  ,  This,  ftridly  fpeaking,  may  ha 
true,  though  certainly  it  is  a  point  of  controverfy  on  which  much  ipay  ba 
rfaid  on  both  fides.  It  is  certain  that  the  term,  gaUlemanj  is  mod  comraonij 
nfed  with  much  greater  latitude,  and  in  this  fen^  we  apply  it  to  Mr,  D  —  -  ■■>. 
The  politenefs  of  his  manners,  the  eafe  of  his  deportment,  and  the  genero* 
fity  and  liberality  of  fentiment  he  always  exprefied  in  converfation,  m^da 
him  the  idol  of  every  fociety  he  frequented,  whilft  bin  general  learning  in- 
fured  bim  admiration  and  refpe^l,  Jie  was  likewife  efteemed  the  man  of 
hpnour  and  virtue;  but  thefe  terms  alfo  muft  be  underfiood  in  a  limited 
fenfe,  as  applied  to  the  character  in  queAion,  fince,  Aridlly  fpeaking,  the 
2naQ  of  honoyr  pould  not  a€i  the  part  of  an  unfaithful  bufband,  nor  the 
man  of  virtue  be  the  betrayer  of  virgin  innocence.  Mr,  D—  had  been 
guilty  of  both  thefe  a6lions,  yet  continued  to  hold  that  high  place  in  the 
oipinion  of  his  acquaintance,  which  is  unquefiionably  due  only  to  the  mai| 
incapable  of  them.  But  furely  it  may  be  faid,  however  Mr.  D— r^r-r's  male 
frienda  might  overlook  thefe  defeds  in  bis  charader,  his  female  frienda 
would  be  Icfs  indulgent.  It  is  utterly  incompatible  with  female  delicacy 
and  propriety  to  countenance  with  the  fmile  of  complacency  fucfa  an  one, 
Ip  (hew -evident  marks  of  fatisfadion  in  his  company,  and  thus  give  a  taci| 
acknowled$;ment  that  thay  difapprove  not  of  .his  anions.  Thus  indeed 
would  tbofe  argue,  who  are  judges  of  what  h  proper  and.  right  in  the  fe* 
male  charader.  But  '  the  frequency  of  crimes  have  (has)  waflied  them 
white ;'  or  rather  the  abufe  of  terms  has  leflened  the  fenfe  of  their  enormi- 
ty. It  is  a  truth  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  feducer  is  termed  only 
^e  man  of  gallantry,  and  indeed  of  being  avoided  as  a  peft  in  foctety,  if 
^e  chance  to  poffefs  agreeable  qualitiei,  and,  above  all,  if  he  be  of  high 
rank,  he  is  even  careifed  by  that  fex  whofe  indifpenfible  dqty  it  is  todif* 
countenance  him. 

"  Although  Mr.  D  ■  ■  /s  wife  bad,  in  the  opinion  of  all  bis  relations^ 
itillen  a  vidim  to  his  unfaithful  and  unkind  behaviour,  he  could  talk  muck 
of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  had  been  fuc- 
cefflful  in  perfuading  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  a^air,  that  his  condud  had  not  been  inconfiftent  with  his  fentiments* 
ife  could  not,  however,  be  always  fuccefsful  in  his  attempts  to  impofa 
upon  himfelf.  The  ftilt  fmall  voice  of  confctence  would  fometimes,  in  tha 
iipur  of  folitude  or  dejedion,  bring  paft  occurrences  to  his  refrolledion, 
and  all  his  philofophy  was  infufficient  to  fil^nce  the  unwelcome  iponitor* 
We  have  already  ^id,  that  he  emdraced  no  particular  fyfieni  of  religious 
opinions  ;  indeed  he  was  inclined  to  hold  in  contempt  tbofe  who  had,  for 
Ke  thought  it  ii^compatible  with  found  reaibn  to  believe  any  creed  which  its 
powers  were  incapable  of  explaining :  thus  harbouring  the  unreafonable 
•pinion,  that  ^n^e  underflandings  were  j unified  in  rejediqg  a  revelation 
htjmite  wifdom  thought  proper  to  communicate,  though  not  to  explain  in 
all  particularSf  This  was  the  often fible  reafon  given  by  Mr.  D  ■■  M 
his  dift^cliaf  of  dodrines  he  had  never  candidly  examined,  and  it  pafied 
current  with  moft  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  there  was  a  fe* 
cret  reafon  fcarcely  known  to  liirafelf,  which  ^y  at  t)ic  root  o^aU  his  pre- 
judices 
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Jodices  and  rejeftion  of  the  gofpel,  hamely^  the  purity  of  its  moral  ^fi^ 
.jcept$.  In  the  emphatical  language  of  fcripture,  **  he  loved  darknefs  rt^  ' 
ther  than  light,  becaufe  his  deeds  were  evil ;"  and  he  feared  to  come  W 
the  light,  loft  they  fhould  he  reproved.  He  well  knew  tliat  the  Ten  Com* 
inandments,  if  truly  the  words  of  God,  atid  eipecially  the  fpirilUal  expla- 
nation  of  them  given  "by  our  Saviour,  muft  condemn  his  condud  at)d  in- 
clinations. It  therefore  appeared  to  him  to  be  hrs  interf  ft  to  difbelicvtf 
Chriftianity  entirely.  He  tci/hed  the  Bible  might  be  falfe,  and  every  a<lept 
lA  moral  fcif  nee  knows  how  eafily  the  underftanding  may  be  made  the  dupe 
of  inclination." 

IntrodttSiion  au  Le^cvr  Frangois :   ou  Recueil  de  Pieces  chojfies ;  avec  FEx* 

plication  4es  Idiot  times,  et  den  Fhrafes  difficilcs  qui  Cy  troutent.     Par 

Li nd ley  Murray-.   ISmo.  Pp.  240,  3s  bound.   Lron!»man  and  Co.  London  ; 

.  Wilfon  and  Spence,  York;    and  CoJiftable  and  Co.  Etiinburgh.    1807^ 

IN  our  Number  for  December  1802,  we  reviewed  the  work  to  whick* 
that  "now  before  \n  profefles  to  be  an  Introduction,  This  little  vohirae, 
which  is  defigned  for  the  ofe  of  perfons  who  have  juft  begun  to  l^rn  th« 
French  language,  "  is  compofed  or  extra6ts  from  French  writers  of  reputa- 
tion, who  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  their  fenti- 
xnents.*'  Mr.  Murray  has  exercifed  his  ufaal  caution  and  judg;roent  in 
thefe  felefiions;  and  his  explanation,  in  the  Appendix,  of  the  idiomatkal^ 
expreffions  and  difficurt  phrafes,  which^occur  in^the  extrails,  arc  well  calr-- 
Ciliated  to  finiplify,  and  confequently  to  iacilitate,  tne  (ludy  of  Jhe  Unv* 
guage. 

Jn  Abridgment  of  Dr,  Goldfmiih's  Natural  IJi^ory  of  Beafis  and  Birds.  Tfir 
ter/perjed  with  a  Variety  of  interefiitig  Anecdotes  ;  and  illufirated  by  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Engroicing^  on  IVoodt  in  the  Manner  of  Bewick,  12mo. 
Pp.  376.     5s  6d.     Scatcherd  and  (ietterman.     1807. 

THIS'  is  a  judicious  and  ufeful  abridgment  of  Goldfraith'f  interefling 
work;  and  coniidering  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  and  tbt 
pumber  of  wood  cuts,  is  one  of  the  cheapeft  publications  of  the  kind, 

Arithmetic  made  eqfy  to  the  Capapties  of  Children :  containing  abace  $&(i 
Exatnples  in  the  fundamental  Rules,  the  Rule  ofThree^andFra&ice;  a  Vo' 
fiety  of  pronii/cuous  Quejlions^  and  Bills  of  Parcels :  defigned  as  an  Intro- 
ptudion  to  other  Syftems  of  Arithmetic,  To  which  is  fiHiJoined  an  Appendix^ 
containing  Jirithmetical  Tables^  &c.  By  John  l^homfon.  24mo.  Pp« 
$0.  Is  half- bound.  Manchefter  printed ;  Williams  and  Smith, London  | 
Mozley,  Gainft)orough.     I8O7. 

THE  objeft  of  this  little  treat!  fe  is  to  fupply  an  exiftin^  deficiency  in  our 
^hools,  by  affording  a  number  of  fimple  and  eafy  examples,  to  facilitate 
jh*  acquifition  of  arithmetical  knowledge  to  young  beginners.  It  is  very 
well  calculated  toanfwer  fuch  a  purpofe;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  hav# 
the  tell  of  experience  in  its  favour,  having  been  long  tried  by  Mr.  Thorn* 
fon  himfelf,  before  he  Oibmitted  it  to  th^  public,  |t  m^ft  therefore  fat* 
C'onfidered  as  a  rery  ufeibl  publici^of), 
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jtfA  JtfUivdufHon  io  Merc\ant&^  Accounts ^  in  which  the  Inv^tion  of  applying 
>   and  oppojmg  ike  Terms  Dr.  and  Cr,  according  to  tie  JtalwM  Mtthod  ^ 

*  Book-keepings  is  explained,  by  tckick  the  Jirt  is  denumjiratcd^  made  per* 
ftBl^  tafyy  and  reduced  under  four  pUdn  Cafes,  Or  Rules^  which  are  ap* 

.  pkcable  and  infaUihU  in  etery   Occurrence  or  Example  (f  domrfiic  or 
foreign   Tradt,    Part  ike  Firji ;  intended  for  the  Ufe  0/  Schools,  and 

•  Perfous  who  would  acquire  a  Knowledge  if  this  Branch  oj  Science  mthout 
^    ths  Aj^ance  (f  aTcacKer.     By  J.  Sedger,     iSmo.   Law,    1807. 

.,MR.  Sedger  has  here  performed  an  acceptable  frrvice  to  your>gmenaiyoui 
to  eater  a  couiUiug-houfe,  by  furiiiflii^g  them  with  a  portable  companion 
%i'hich  may  enable  tbeni  to  think,  and  fully  to  comprehend  ibe  appareniljr 
arbitrary  diAindiions  which  nec^Sirily  exift  in  mercantile  accounts.  \i 
i$  rather  naufual,  indeed,  with  pra^ical  teachers*  like  our  author^ 
ivho,  it  appears,  takes  a  iimited  number  of  pupils  in  Great  Caftle  Street,- 
Oxford  Sireet,  to  publifli  works  deligned  to  fuperfade  the  neceOity  of  i^ 
mailer.  This  fad  doea  him  honour  as  a  man^  and  tha  work  is  highly 
aeputabk  to  his  talents.  The  perplexing  terms  of  Dr.  and  Cr,  are-  very 
«eU  illuftrated  with  equal  concifenefs^and  perfpicuity.  The  abfurd  lerma^ 
Hill  ufed  in  many  books,  of  '^  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock/'  which,  as  Uie  author  ' 
Juftly  obfervcs,  is  only  "  Slock  Dr.  to  Stock,"  are  here  properly  rejeded^ 
and  the  application  of  the  term  Dr.  to  increafe.or  decreafe  of  property  ia 
iskarly  pointed  out,  and  rendered  rational  and  intelligibia  to  th^  com* 
jnoneil  capacity.  Mr,  Sedger  gives  the  four  following  "  Rules  for  Dr* 
mnd  Cr.  1ft-  Increafe  (of  ^tock)  Dr.  to  Decreafe:  2d.  Increafe  Dr.  to 
£aufe  or  imputed  caufe  of  increafe:  3d.  Caufe  or  imputed  caufe  qf 
decreafe  Dr.  to  decreafe  ;  and  4th.  Caufe  of  decreafe  Dr.  to  caufa  qf 
increafe.''  Th^fe  terras  convey  forae  more  explicit^  ideas,  aiid  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  many  errors,  which  at  the  commencement  are  often 
committed  in  accounts  of  profit  and  lois.  The  author,  however,  fliould 
have  <>mitted  aH  words  in  the  £r(l  peffon,  as  '*  me"  and  *'  my,"  ioftead  cif 
**  him''  and  *'  his,"  as  bo  merchants  now  keep  their  own  books.  Young 
isea,  Hkewiie,  who  know  a  little  grammar,  experience  at  firft  much  fewer 
difficulties  in  diferiminating  the  propriety  of  the  dtftindions  of  Dr.  aoi 
Cr.  in  company  accounts.  IModels  of  a  Wafte  Book,  Jomrnat  and  Ledger 
«ie  given»  and  alfo  of  an  original  and  very  convenient  mode  of  trial  balane- 
ingf  all  of  which  are  well  calculated  to  introduce  youth  ta  a  complete  - 
knowledge  of  the  general  fyftem  of  mercantile  accounts.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  little  Introdudliori  will  be  found  much  more  ufeful  than  mod 
'  of  the  more  fplendid  and  extenfive  publicatioa^  on  the  faiaie  fubjed  whick 
have  lately  appeared. 

The  Panorama  of  Youth,  in  two  Volumes,    By  Mary  Sterndale« 

WE  have  here  one  of  the  bcfl  conceived  and  l^ft  executed  little  wurkt 
lor  the  young ,  and  improving  mind  that  has  ever  yet  come  within  our 
knowledge.  And  this,  in  itfelf,  is  no  mean  praife,  when  the  mttiti^rioas 
performances  which  have  of  late  years  been  addretfed  to  the  juveni}e  part 
of  Ibciety :  many  of  ihofi^  performances,  indeed,  oiered  at  the  Ihrine  of 
jf  os»th  by  fome  of  the  mod  difUnguiihed  writers  of  the  country. 

Mr«. 
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Mrs.  Stemdale  has  premifed,  that  the  pidaret  are  drawn  from  rsal 
life  by  the  pencil  of  an  aflbdionaiely-deroted  mother  who  re6des  in  tht 
midft  of  a  large  family,  and  furroanded  by  fuch  children  as  Ibe  introduces 
to  the  juvenile  panorama.  This  intelligence  cannot  fail  to  gratify  tU 
parental  readers ;  becaufe  the  union  of  preceptive  with  pradical  inftrac* 
tion  has  always  the  impreifive  eifed  of  rules  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by 
examples.  But,  the  intereft  created  by  the  knowledge  of  this  circnm- 
fiance  will  be  confiderably  heightened  by  a  perufal  of  the  paifage  which 
opens  the  book.  *^  To  a  good  and  benevolent  heart  this  world  caniot 
prefent  a  more  beautiful  fight  than  a  happy  and  united  family:  a  father, 
who  devotes  his  time  and  ftbiUties  to  the  intereft  of  his  children,  and  hit 
hdrt  t«  their  happinefs ;  a  mother,  who  lives  in  their  comforts  and  en* 
joyments;  who  regulates  their  duties,  direds  their  improrementi,  par* 
takes  their  fports,  and  footbes  their  forrows ;  and  children,  who  look  up 
to  them  with  reverence  and  affedion,  who  liften  to  their  admonitions  with 
lefped  and  obedience,  and  whole  tender  love  towards  tack  other  forms 
the  moft  perfed  finifh  to  the  pidure  of  earthly  happinefs.  Such  a  fiunily 
was  Mrs.  VillarsV  We  underftand,  and  frolki  the  bed  authority,  that 
this  defcription  does  not  more  immediately  apply  to  Mrs.  Villars  than  ta 
the  happy  circle  of  the  amiable  author  of  the  pages  under  our  examination. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  lefs  matter  of  furprife  than  pleafure,  that  a  real 
mother  and  adual  children  here  forpa  the  groupe ;  and  that  none  of  the 
fathers  or  mothers  are  the  creatures  of  imagination  who  never  knew  a 
parent's  care,  and  who  manage  ideal  progeny  as  bachelors  mani^e  wives 
and  children. 

The  firft  volume  of  Mrs.  Sterndale's  book  confifts  of,  I  ft.  The  Mufeum-* 
Sdly.  A  Good  Adion  meets  its  Regard — 3dly.  The  Cottage,  or  the  Pur- 
chafe  df  Pleafure~4th1y.  The  Triumph  of  Filial  Affedion — 5thly.  Jefly 
of  the  Vale— 6thly.  Delia's  Birth-day— 7thly.  the  Village  School.  The 
fecond  volume  contains,  the  Sifters,  Moorland  Mary,  and  the  Voyage  of 
life.  Thefe  all  poflefs  appropriate  merit,  and  are  well  calculated  te 
.gratify  youthful  curioftty,  while  they  inculcate  moral  principle  and  ufeful 
knowledge.  The  **  Voyage  of  Life''  rifes  to  a  higher  order  of  oompofition, 
though  perhaps  not  more  perfuafive  and  alluring  than  the  reft :  its  pei^ 
fonilications  are  eminently  happy,  and  the  moral  to  be  deduced  no  lefs 
impreflive.  » 

By  way  of  fpecimen^.of  the  poetical  part  of  the  work,  we^ihaU  naki 
room  for  a  tale  of  peculiar  (weetnefs  and  fimplicity,  called 

'*  MOOALAKD  MaUT. 

<'  With  jet-black  eyes,  and  floe-black  hair ; 

With  cheeks  fo  red;  and  round  arms  bare ; 
'  And  teeth  fo  white,  and  dimpled  chin ; 
.  And  bofom  fiur,  and  pure  within ; 

And  fmall  ftraw  hat,  fo  loofely  tied. 

And  ruftiy  baftcet  at  her  fide 

Quite  full  with  berries  red  and  blue. 

And  heather  buds  of  many  a  hue, 

And  fteps  as  light  as  any  fairy, 

I  net  the  little  Moorlavp  Makt* 


Medkine,  Surg<iy,  Ift^  39j| 

*  if  you,  fweet  girl,  will  go  witb  me, 

*  My  little  ferving  maid  to  be, 

*  And  thofe  foft  notes  you  fweetly  fung 

*  Repeat  them  to  my  nurflin^g  young ; 

*  And  leave  thcfe  hills,  fo  bleak  and  wild, 

*  To  watch  and  tend  my  darling  child ; 

*  To  cheriih  her  I  fondly  love, 

*  And  tender,  true,  and  faithful  prove ; 

*  And  o'er  her  infant  fteps  be  wary;  .   ' 

*  ril  treafure  you,  fweet  Moorland  Mary.* 

"  *  Oh,  lady,  liften  to  my  tale, 

*  And  let  my  fimple  words  prevail : 

*  My  mother's  old — (lie's  old  and  poor, 

*  And  fcarce  can  totter  to  the  door; 
;  And  me  fhe  loves,  her  only  joy ; 

*  She  has  no  other  girl  or  boy. 

*  Ah !  whilftyAe  lives,  with  her  I'll  ftay, 

*  But  think  of  you,  when  fer  away  : 

*  She  fays  the  grave  will  reft  the  weary ; 

«  And  then  Til  beyowr  Moorland  Mart/" 
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jtn  Eaeamtnation  of  that  Part  of  the  Evidence  relative  to  Cow-pox  m)htch  *was  . 
deSvereJ  to  the  Committee  of  toe  Houfe  of  Qommons  by  two  of  the  Surgeons  of 
St,  Thomases  HofpUaL      To  which  ts  added  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from 
John  Btrcb^  Efq,     The  fecond  Edition.     8vo,  Pp.  40, 2s.     Callow. 

MR.  Rogers,  the  author  of  this  Examination,  is  a  determined  enemy  to 
inocolatioQ  for  the  cow>^ck,  or,  to  (peak  in  the  language  of  fafhionable 
praftitieiiersy  to  vaccination.  In  oppoution  to  Dr.  Jenner's  -aiTertions,  he 
affirma  **  that  cow-pox  has  io  more  than  one  inftance  proved  fatal*  That 
cow-pox  is  produdive  of  new  appearances  of  difeafe,  unknown  before  io  the 
4Datalogue  of  human  infirmities.  A«d  that  cow-pox  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  fecarity  againft  the  natural  fmall-pox."  The  firft  of  thefe 
pofitions  may  readily  be  granted^  without  any  impeachment  of  the  general 
vtiltty  of  the  pra^cd.  But  as  various  caufes^may  havo  combined  to  pjodace 
the  fatality  alledged,  it  would  be  nece^y  to  know  a  gre^  deal  more  of  the  cafes 
than  Mr.  Rogers  has  thought  proper  to  explain,  before  we  can  with  propriety 
judge  of  the  validity  of  his  concluiion. — In  order  to  prove  that  vaccination  i$ 
no  iecurity  againd  the  fmall-pox,  he  cites,  as  inconteilible  evidence,  the  cafe 
of  a  Mr.  Bowen's  child  at  Harrow,  who  is  dated  to  have  firft  had  the  cow- 
pox;  and  afterwards  to  have  been  inoculated  for  three  fucceiSve  years  for  the 
imall-pox,  without  receiving  the  infedion.  But,  on  the  fourth  inoculation^ 
the  fmall-DOx  appeared;  and  another  child,  inoculated  with  the  matter  taken 
from  theie  puftules^  took  the  infedtioa.  This  b  certainly  an  extraordinary 
cafe;  but  until  the  fame  experlmeat  fhall  hare  been  made  upou  a  child  vfho 

•  ,        ha« 
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has  had  the  fmall>pox  from  inoculation,  to  afbertaiQ  w(iotk«r  k  will  agBm  re- 
ceive the  variolous  infeSioh,  thd  Comparative  meriu  of  the  two  modes  of 
inoculation  will  remain  to  be  proved.  At  all  evenu  neither  ^h]»  inftance,  nor  -  ^ 
Inany  others,  would  fuffice  to  counterbalanccf  the  many  flrong  cafes,  in  which 
children,  who'  had  had  the  coW-{>ox,  had  been  cKpofed  to  the  variolous  in- 
feflion,  in  its  mo{{  vir)ilent  ilages,  and  did  not  receive  it*  Mr*  Ro^n  if 
k  firohg  partizan,  but  a  very  inconclafive  reafone^ 

V 

Serious  Aeafota  for  lintformly  ohjeSing't^  tie  PraMtce  of  F^Kcinaftoh:  ^  An/kver 
.   to  the  Report  f^  the  Jenlurktn  Societjf^  if  a     By  Joha  Birch,     8to,*  Pp.  74. 
Callow. 

MR.  Birch  wks  a  itioft  inveterate  enenoy  to  taccinaftion  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  will,  apparently,  remain  ib  as  long  as  he  liveg.  He  is  very 
confident  in  his  afTertions,  bat  not  very  happy  in  his  illndrations.  Unable  to 
deny  the  increafed  and  increafing  fatality  of  the  fmall-po3C,  he,  very  modeftly^ 
imputes  it  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  faculty,  occafioned  by  the  frequent 
failure,  of  the  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox !!  !-^This  is  flraage  reaibning, 
indeed!  — And,  then,  he  has  the  afliiraAce  to  propofe  the  follovring  remei$ 
for  this  evil. 

«*  Let  Us  put  things  upon  the  old  footing ;  let  ns  drop  vaccination  altogether 
for  feven  years,  and  pta^iife  only  fmalUpox  inoculation  )  and  if  the  mortality 
m  fmall-pox  do  not  return  to  its  old  if aadardy  I  will  be  content  to  give  "ap  fliy 
opinion,  and  become  as  devout  a  worfhipper  of  the  cow,  as  any  id^lator  with- 
in the  reralms  of  Indoftan  or  the  precious  of  Salifbury  Court."    ' 

If  Mr.  6irch  mean  to  ht  pUafant  here,  his  mirth  is  very  ill-iimed ;  andf  if 
ferious,  his  arguments  are  as  weak  aa  his  prejudices  are  manifeftly  firong. 

The  Vaccine  Cmte/t:'ot  <<  Mild  Hitmanitif,  Reafm^  Reiigi&n,  and  Tnttk^ 

,  i^aing  fierce^  unfeeling  Ferocity^  aoerbearing  Jnjhlence,  mort^led  Prkkj 
faffe  Faithy  end  Defperation  ;"  being  anexOS  Outline  of  the  Arguments  mi 
interefiing  FaSs  adduced  by  the  principal  Combatants  on  both  Sidts^  re- 

'  fpectmg  Compox  Inoculation  ;  including  a  late  Qficiat  Report  on  this  Sub- 
ject^  by  the  Medical  Counoil  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  ^CU^ 
defignedfor  the  Ufe  of  Clergymen^  Heads  of  Families^  Guar^Sans^  Oocr- 

'  Jeers  cfthe'Poor^  and  other  unprofcjjional  RUtulers^  who  niay  be  concerned 
for  the  Welfare  of  Mankind.  By  William  Blair^  M.A.  &c.  8ve,  ¥f, 
S6.  2s  6d.    Murray. 

MR;  Blair  is  very  well  qualified  to  fpeak  of  the  e<&cacy  of  vaccination, 
by  the  bed  of  ail  inftrudors,  .experience.  His  praftice  has  been  exteip 
live ;  and  he  has  watc)|ed  and  appreciated  therefult  with  a  vigilant  eye^  and 
a  judicious  mind.  He  hats  here  thrown  together  all  the  principal  arguments 
•n  both  fides  the  queftion  in  the  form  of  a  dialogae^  and  has  thus  exbiiul* 
cd  a  clear  and  ihtisfadory  view  of  the  conteft.  ^  In  this  trad  may  be  fonnd 
tery  conclufive  anfwers  to  Mr.  Birch's  objedions;  and  the  following  ob- 
iervations  place  the  coipparative  merits  of  vaccination  and  of  inocuiatioft 
for  the  fmall-pox  on  a  proper  footing. 

**  The  only  objedion,  which  can  (with  a/hadow  of  reafbn)  be  urgedl 
againft  the  cow«^x,  is,  that  it  does  not  prove  an  iNVALX,tai.s  fiecwtilf 
ttgainft  the  'fmaU^pox,  there  being  a^  fsW  iaflaiicea  of  finaU-p<»ft  mtQvmmg 

a&er 
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after  vaccination.  I  will  give  this  objection  its  full  force,  and  argtie  ttpoft 
the  Ajppofitioil  of  its  being  true:  but  let  me  afk,  what  will  be  the  con*- 
fec[uei)ce  ?  Does  the  cow-pox  fail  oftener  than  the  occurrence  of  fmall- 
pux  twice  in  the  fame  fubjeclf  Probably  thefe  events  happen  in  nearly  a 
fimitar  proportion  of  cafes. 

,"  Again,  fuppofe^^/^  perfons  have  really  had  the  fmall-pox  fubfequent 
to  vaccination,  out  of  three  hundred  tfaoufand  individuals  vaccinated  in  this 
kingdom ;  even  thus  it  will  ajppcar  that  only  one  perfon  in  fix  thoufand  is 
liable  to*  havte  the  fmall-pox  afterwards ;  whereas  at  lead  one  perfon  in 
three  hundred  (and  above  double  that  proportion  in  London)  Dies  of  the 
inoculated  fmall-pox  t  But,in  fad,  not  more  than  tai  admiffible  cafes  of 
.  failure  can  be  reckoned  out  of  three  hundred  thoufand  individuals,  properly 
^ccinated ;  fo  that  only  one  fuch  perfon  in  thirty  thoufand  is  liable  tq  the 
fmall-pox,  and  ten  in  three  hundred  thoufand^  the  whole  number  fuppofed 
to  have  been  already  vaccinated  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Now,  granting  that  of  thofe  ten,  two  (hould  die,  who  catch  fhe 
fmall-pox  after  vaccination,  it  would  then  follow  that  onljf  two  individuals 
iie  out  tftico  hundred  thoufand  perfons.,  in  confequence  of  failures  in  the 
inoculated  cow-pox ;  whereas,  the  number  of  deaths  from  fo  many  people 
inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox  would  have  been  at  lead  one  in  three  bun* 
dred,  that  is,  a  thoufand  in  aU !  Cdnfequent)!;,,  it  is  evident  from  this 
plain  calculation,  that  the  deaths  occafioned..l)y  fmall-pox  inoculation, 
are  at  lbast  fivb  hundred  to  one  more  than  from  the  cow- 
pox!!! 

**  But,  if  we  reckon  the  fmall-pox  to  happen  twice  in  the  feme  perfon^ 
its  frequently  as  that  difeafe  occurs  after  vaccination^  this  proportion  wil^ 
be  DOUBLED  IK  FAVOUR  OF  THE  COW-POX;  and  if  we  allow  that 
variolous  inoculation  has  been  the  remote  caufe  of  the  cafual  fmall-pox 
becoming  fo  univerfally  prevalent  and  fatal  as  it  now  proves  to  b©|  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  (which  propofes  entirely  to  e:^tingoi(h  the  con- 
tagion of  fmall-pox)  mutt  appear  great,  ifid«ied»  beyond  all  coiSFtr- 
TATION  ! ! !" 

Thefe  are  firong  fadts,  end  well  worth  the  ferious  attention  of  all  who 
are  int«reAed  in  the  coudderation  of  this  important  fubjed. — ^It  is  needWs 
to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Birch  are  oppofite  as  the  poles  in  their 
fentiraents;  but,  though  the  old  adage,  '*  Who  can  decide  when  c2D<9or> 
difagree  V  may  be  applicable  eHough  to  this  contefl,  we  confefs  we  have 
f^uml  little  difficulty  in  deciding  oa  which  fide  triuh  and  reafon  are  to  ht 
found. 

jtn  Addrefi  to  the  Profejbrs  ofPhyJtc  and  Surgery,  in  the  Cities  of  London 
an(£  fi'eftminitery  prop^ng  tne  Infiitution  of  a  Society  for  iavcftigati/ig  the 
Caufe^  Symptoms^  and  Cure  of  the  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Pp.  l6,  6d« 
Creighton,  1807. 

THE  fubftance  of  this  Addi^fs  was  «lelivered '  by  the  author  to  the 
London  Medicai  Society,  in  November  17 89;  and  it  is  now  publifhed  on 
aecount  of  the  recent  alarm  ref(jeding  road  dogs,  in  the  metropolis $-r 
an  alarm,  by  tbe  bye,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  perfedlly  groundiefs, 
ahd  to  have*  originated  in  the  interefted  artifices  of  a  band  of  dog'ftealera. 
1^— Soch  a  ibciety ,  however,  as  the  author  propofes  to  eftablifii  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  uC^fiil ;  and,  indeedi  no  exertions  ftioulil  be  left  untried  for  at* 
curtaining  the  caufe,  effect,  and  cure  of  a  difeafe  which  u  truly  r«pr»- 
fented  as  the  opprobrium  medicorum, 

■-'       ■      '         '  .       ~^^*    ^ 

DIVINITY. 


A  Sgrmofii  occafioneily  the  Circumfiancn  of  At  tategforvnn  mid  dedfive  FsSorj^ 
Qbtained  by  the  Brittfb  FUel  under  the  dmmand  (^  Lord  Fl/cowU  Nelfons  oner' 
the  combttted  and  more  numerous  Forces  ofPrtmee  aud  Spa'm^  offTrafitljfar^  cm' 
Monday t  ^\fi  of  OBober,  1 806.  Delivered  on  board  bu  Me^efi^e  Sbh  Bri- 
tanniat  at  Sea,  on  Sunday^  3d  November,  1806*  By  Lawmnoe  Hallorui, 
D.D.  Chaplain  of  the  fafd  Ship>  and  Secretary  to  Rear  Admiral  the  Earl 
of  Northefk.      4to.  Pp.  3^*     Zs  6d.     Gardiner,  1806\ 

THIS  may  be  confidered,  bwft  as  a  Thanbfgivtng  Sermon  for  th'e  Vidofj 
<Sf  Trafalgar,  and  as  a  Fiin^o/ Sermon  for  the  gallant  Command^'  who  loft 
his  life  on  the  occaficn.  The  text,  from  Maccabees,  i^  peculiarly  appropriate  r 
— *♦  He  put  hmfelfinJeopardy\  td  the  end^  he  might  deliver  hit  peopie,  and'get  hem 
a  perpetual  name,"  The  Sermon  is  written  with  confiderable  ability  r  and  the* 
(lyle  is  a&imated,  imprefEve,  and  chafte. 

Tie  Duly  of  the  Clergy  to  enforce  the  frequent  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  tit*. 
Laird's  Supber  ;   a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Fifilation  holden  in  tSe  Par^ 
Church  of  Ilofy- Rood,  Southampton^  on  Monday^  September  ^h^  1806.      By. 
th^  RcT.  Samuel  CJlaphan^,  A.M.      Svo,  Pp,  26.*    lu     Yamor  and 
Co. 

WE  have  rrad  this  Sermon  with  miafual  fatis&dHoB.  As  an  eloqnest 
compofition,  and  an  oratorical  addrefs,  it  poflfe^  confiderable  merit.  But 
what  ehiefly  attra£ied  onr  notice  was  the  folfcitud^  and  zeal  which  Mr.  Clap- 
ham  ejtpref&s  to  perfuade  his  reverend'  hearers  to  etKer  into  his  own  views* 
Heis  ardemly  defirous  that  they  (hoald  (hew  themfelves  fucceGfal  hdxnirers*  in 
refloring  the  church  as  nearly  aspoffible  to  its  original  porityt  and  m  ~ 


their  bearers  to  becoine  wife,  and  good,  and  happy.  Mr.  C.  does  not  treat 
the  fubjedt  as  merely  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Chrifl,  but  as  convevin^ 
pardon  and  fanAification.  His  principal  objefl,  however,  n  to  remove  all  die 
obftacles'  to  a  frequent  and  devout  participation,  and  to  infofe  his  own  fpim 
into  his- hearers. 

He  thus  reprehendis  the  too  prevalent  cuilom  among  the  der^y  of  readEog 
only  the  firft  (entence  m  the  exhortation. 

.  *'  It  is  the  cuilora  of  Ibme  Clergymen  to  read  no  more  than  the  firft  fentenoe 
of  the  firfl  Exhortation,  by  which  all  fuch  may  be  confidered  as  addrefliag 
their  flocki  in  the  following  maimer :  ^  When  we  neat  affemble*  a  oertaiii 
ceremony  will  be  performed ;  it  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  oammcoiocattoa  o£ 
t!^  meritoriotts  crofs  and  pafRoo  of  Chrift.  To  this  CeremoBT  yon  am 
invited  :  you  will  come  if  you  are  difpofed  \  but  if  you  have  not  fiidb  adi^olU 
ti&o,  I  do  not  think  that  ye  will  be  coodemncd  as  guilty  i  and  theiefofe,^  I 
forbear  to  recommend  it  to  you  to  embnce  the  Invitationi  much  nttra  t^.ttfe  > 

it 
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it  upon  you**    How  f  0^6'^  a  \trorthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  im- 

|nrt  *  (Ireogch  to  the  poorr,  to  the  needy  in  his  difire&r     1$  it  in  itfclf  'a 

. » •  refuge  from  the  ftormi  a  /hadow  from  the  heat  V     Does  it  encourage 

tfaein  that  receive  it  *  with  a  fearful  heart,  to  be  (Irong,  and  not  to  fear — to 

.  •  fan£iify  the  Lord  ef  hofts— •'  to  enrol  tbemfelves  *  among  the  children  who 

*  fliall  he  taught  of  the  Lord»^  that  they  may  feel  and  know  how  '  great  is  the 

*  peace  of  his  children/  and  mky  become  *  the  holy  people^  the  redeemed  of 
^  the  Lord?'  If  the  Inftitution  conuin  within  itfelf^fuch  mif^hty  bleffings,  aad 
we  perceive  oar  refpedlive  flocks  ioattentiveto  appropriate  them  to  tbemfelves ; 
is  it  not'our  indifpeftfable  duty  to  expoilulate  with  them  in  the  language  of 
the  fecond  Exhortation — *  whether  thej  are  not  alhamed  when  God  calls 
^  them  not  to  come?  and  to  befeech  them  to  confider  whether  their  feigned 
'  excules  will  avail  them  any  thing  befote  God  V  And  is  it  not  further 
incumbent  on  us,  previous  to  \Xs  celebration,  fb  to  illuftrate  the  delign  of  the 
Ordinance,  that  the  low^ft  comprehenfion  may  uaderftand  it ;  and  to  enforco 
it  warmly  and  vehememly  upon  the  minds  and  confciences  of  our  hearers  ?  for  s 
on  this  fubje^f  above  all  others,  may  it  not  be  faid  to  us-;—  *  ye  that  make  men- 
^  tion  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  filence— ?'  If  we  have  done  this,  and  without 
effed — and  if  we  have  not  done  it^  is  not  the  lamentation  of  the  Prophet 
applicable  nmo  us — '  O,  my  people,  they  which  lead  thee,  caufe  thee  to  err  1^ 
at  u  natural  that  we  (hould  enquire  of  ourfelves,  how  it  is  that  ^  the  word,* 
which  is  defcribed  as  *  iharper  than  a  two  edged  fwdrd,'  (hould,  in  our  mouths, 

*  return  unco  us  void,'  and  ffliould  difappotnt  and  mortify  usy  by  not  *  accom* 

*  pliihing  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  lent.'  " 

The  peroration  is  (b  patriotic,  fo  truly  evangelical  and  affedling,  that  not- 
withfbnding  it  requires  more  room  than  we  ufually  allot  to  (ingle  fermons, 
we  are  unwilling  to  injure  it  by  abridgment. 

<(  I  have  prefiimed,  my  Reverend  Brethrea,  and  I  truft  without  offence 
towards  any  mdividual,  to  dire^  your  attention  to  a  fubjedl  which  no  thinking 
maa  can,  I  believe,  contemplate  without  many,  the  moft  melancholy,  reflec- 
tions. The  (hue  of  the  Cnurch  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  as  very,  very 
different  firom  what  (bme  of  us  have  feen  it,  and  what  *  our  Others  have  Cold 

*  us/    Whild  we  obferve  eyery  riling  ieSt  flouriffaingand  profperous,  extend* 
.ing  its  influence,  and  eftablilhing  its  adherents ;  the  Church  of  England,  I 

taeak  it  with  (brrow  of  heart,  I  meditate  on-  it  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  appears  to  / 
the  accurate  obferver,  with  its  foundation  iajyped,  andTts  walls  decayed.>,   The 
danger  mav,  indeed»be  overlooked  by  indifference,  or  contemned  by  prefump- 
tion  ;  but  let  us,  for  God's  fake,  employ  all  our  powers  to  avert  it,  le(i,  al- 
though we  ourfelves  may  elcape,  our  poltericy  (hould  be  buried  aoder  its  ruius. 
But  even  allowing  that  the  dilapidation  of  the  edifice  (hould  be  prevented  by 
authority,  that  the  'wiles  of  the  adverfary  (hould  be  defeated  by  vigilance:^ 
will  there  be  •  heard  within  its  walls,  falvation  ;  and  within  its  gates,  praife?* 
I  ipeak  not  of  thofe  vaft  multitudes  who  abfent  themfelves  from  ner  worlhipt 
1  ipeak  of  thofe  only  who  pretend  to  belong  to  her,,  but  who  maoifcft  neither 
attachment  to  their  Church,  nor  love  to  their  God  by  commemorating  at  his 
.AItar»  their  deliverance  from  fin,  and  nsdemption  from  perdition.     <  Tbefe 
,  *  har  children  whom  (he  hath  nurtured  and  brought  up,*  are  they  who  over- 
*  whelm  their  venerable  parent  with  (hame,  and  her  mttiiders  with  reproach. 
,  Some  of  them  may,  I  allowy  a(^>eal  to  the  tenor  of  their  Jbehaviour,.  and  fay, 
that*  although  they  are  not  religious,  they  are  npt  imiuoral :  but  the  morality 
,  of  liich  men  it  mcrelv  negative  ^  it  is  ra^Jjer  the  ahfence  o£  evil,  than  the 
axiaeiice  of  good.   They  any  with  the  iame  prc^nety  be  denosunated  Chvif^ 
f  \  D  d  2        .  4iaas»         '. 
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'^MiMf  u  a  pole  (lack  into  the  grondd  maybe  called  a  tree  i  there  ii  the  ap. 

.  peannee  of  a  Rem,  but  the  root  and  (he  branches  are  wantmg.  Dangerous  k 
their  fitnatToo  when  they  flatter  themfelves,  that»  hecaufe  they  are,  oompttn^ 

'  drely,  *  innocent,  forely  the  Lord's  anger  (hall  turn  from  them/    May  it  be 

'  crar  onremitttng  endeavour — and  nuiy  the  endearoar  be  prodsAiYe  of  vnexsm- 
pled  foccefs!— -to  peribade  them  and  all  men,  to  *  feek  the  Lord  daily,  and  to 
^  delight  to  know  his  ways,  as  a  nation  that  do  righteoafnefsy  and  forikke  ttit 
^  the  ordinances'of  their  God !'  Inftead  of  trading  to  their  own  i^iteouf. 
neG,  and  *  hewing  out  to  tbemfelves/  as  the  Prophet  elegantly  exjn-efles  ii« 

*  citterns,  broken  ciftems  that  can  hold  no  water — may  they  aflc  their  way  to 

*  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward,  faying,  Come,  and  )et  us  join  oarfelTCS  lo 

*  the  Lord  in  the  new  Covenant  in  his  Blood/  Let  us,  my  Reverend  Bre> 
thren,  endeavour,  earnefUy  endeavour,  by  fervent  prayer  to  God  and  on weaiied 
diligence  in  our  calling,  to  excite  this  fpmt  in  our  hearen.  convibced  as  wt  all 
muft  be,  that  he  is  the  mod  afeful  to  men,  and  will  be  the  moft  approved  of 
God,  who  employs  the  greateft  attention,  and  exerciles  the  mod  coofammate 
judgment,  in  perfuading  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  to  become  worthy 
communicants.  The  bed  criterion  of  our  utility  in  the  fupport  of  the  Sute, 
and  of  our  foHcitude  for  the  intereds  of  the  GofpeU  is,  oar  bringing  men  to  the 
Lord's  Table  with  right  difpofitions.  In  a  caufe  like  thu,  where  we  are  at 
once  promoting  the  welfare  of  fociety»  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  lalvaMn  of 
men,  aeal  *  might  open  the  mouth  of  the  dumb,  and  make  the  fongues  of 
^thern  that  cannot  fpeak  eloquent.'  If  men  are  not  by  our  freadmm 
awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  obligations  as  Chridians ;  if  we  fail  to  impres 

-  them  With  the  conviction  of  the  rdation  in  which  they  daiid  to  God  as  tbeir 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  neceffity;  according  to  the  Apod1e,ofc(M}peiatSng.with' 
Him  in  the  great  work  of  our  Tanftilcation*,  fS^eble,  I  had  atmoll  fifl 

'  injudicious,  will  be  our  attempts,  and  correfpondent  vrill  be  oui^  fitccefi,  in 
prevailing  with  them  to  *  eat  the  flefli  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  drink  Ui 

*  Blood/  and  thereby  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  all  the  bleiEngs  of  RedaBj^ 
lion.     But  will  not  the  natural  concluiion  be,  that  *  we  labour  in  vato,  aad 

*  fpeUd  our  ftrength  for  nought  ^    Will  not  thofe  *  who  preach  another  Gol^ 

*  pel'  accofe  us  of  being  flothful,  or  at  lead,  unfkilful,  labourers,  lowing  tmpto- 
per  feed,  and,  in  confequence,  difappointed  of  an  harved  ?    A  parifli»  m  cook 

'  mon  edimatton,  is  not,  I  believe,  coniidered  as  notorioufly  irreligious^  pro- 
vided that  one  in  ten  of  hs  inhabitants  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  LorI^ 
Supner.  How  melancholy  the  refledion !  indead  of  one  only,  the  ten  ittay 
be  cleanfed ;  but  what  will  become  of  the  nine  f  The  declaration  of  oorLefd. 
may,  I  fear,  be  underdood  in  a  literal  fenfe,  that  *  dnlit  is  the  gate,  and  iKr- 
'  row  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  that  few  there  be  dttt  find  k/ 
Gracious  God !  is  fuch  the  influence  of  that  Dilpenfation,  under  whicikf  astla 
Evangelical  Prophet  defcribes,  <  many  (hall  fav.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  op  ^ 

*  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  hoofe  of  the  God  of  iacob ;  and  He*  ef ; 
his  mercy, '  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we'  on  our  part,  *  will  waft  m  Vk^. 

*  paths?'    To  preferve  ourfelves  from  bhme,  and  our  people  from  conden 
tion,  let  us  be  fully  perfuaded  in  our  minds,  that  every  parifliiooer  who 
quents  the  fervtce  of  the  Church,  and  abfents  hiinielf  from  God*s  altar,  labfl 
us,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  fnfpicion,  either  of  want  of  dtKeenoe  in 
didribution,  or  of  ju'Went  in  the  application,  of  the  word  of  life.     Let 
then  review  our  liiuinry,  judging  fairiy  and  ifflpartially  of  ontielvea. 
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Siftl]  oq«  day.be  judged  at  die  Tnbuoal  of  God';  let  usjicGura(eIy  alc(^tai|i 
how  many  or  our  hearers  bave,  through  the  efficacy  of  pur  preaching,  become 
commuoicaiits,  and  have,  id  coniequence>  imbibed  the  fprit  of  tbeever-blefled 
Goipel;  let  us  accurately  afcertain  whether  there  is  a  progreffive  increafe 
betweeD  each  fucceedinE  communion  ;  and  whether  we  difpel  the  fears,  ro* 
move  the  fcniples,  and  obviate  the  obje£Uons,  by  which  the  weak,  the  fuper- 
.fiitious,  and  the  conceited  may,  feyerally,  be  withheld  from  communicating. 
For  if  myparifli  exhibit  nofpiritual  improrement — ^if  my  hearers  are  not  led  ' 
to  refledion,  and  from  reflexion  to  a  devout  participation  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
,  m^l  have,  during  that  interval,  been,  comparatively,  ufelefs — ^and  whatever 
cauie  I  may  affign,  or  whatever  I  may  urge  m  my  own  juftificatlonf  will  it  not^ 
nltimately,  be  found,  that  the  hvHt  is  in  myfelf ;  either  in  my  want  of  talent* 
pr  zeal,  or  of  judgment?  Aod  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fituation  in  the  world, 
to  little  to  be  envied,  nay,  fo  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  that  of  a  ClergymaOf 
wfaofe  roiniilrjr  brings  forth  no  fruits  of  good  living.  It  is  not  fufficieat,  it 
cannot  be'fati^adory  to  a  reflefting  mind,  to  reft  in  good  intention,  and  in 
the  convi6tion  of  the  Go&el  being  ^  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  No !  if  I 
bave  negle6^ed  (o  promote  the  ^furtherance  of  it,  by  zealoufly.  inculcating  a 
fblemn  celebration  of  its  moll  holy  Rite — may  I  not  with  juftice  expert  that 
my  reception  will  be  that  of  the  ilotbful  fervant, '  who  laid  up  bis  talent  in  a 
f  napkin ^out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee* — becauie  thou  knoweft  . 
that  unto  thy  care  was  committed  the  falvation  of  thofe  who  ^ere,  by  their 
uniform  obfervance  of  religious  duties,  graciouily  intended  to  be  *  habitations 
of  God  through  the  Spirit?'  " 

After  this  follows  a  devout  prayer.  ^ 

We  forbear  to  make  any  comment  or  obfervations.  All  who  patronize  our 
labours  v^ill,  w^  believe,  from  the  perufal  of  thele  extra6^s,  think  with  i|s,  that 
they  are  de&rving,  as  we  can  aifure  them  the  whole  diicourfc  is^  of  high  com- 
mendation. 


MISCELLANIES. 


DR.  GLEIO  AND  MR.  LAING. 

TO  7HH  BPITOa  OF  TRB  AMTl-iACOBIN  aBVIIW«  &C» 

Sir, 

IN  the  Monthly  Magazine  which  was  publifhed  on  the  firft  of  laft 
iN'ovember,  and  which  fell  into  my  hands  only  laft  week,  there  is  a  letter  frooi 
BdTr.  Laing  to  the  Igditor,  on  which  I  feel  myfelf  called  upon  to  make  fonM 
Unimadverfions,  It  may  feem  indeed  that  thefe  (hould  pafs  to  the  publio 
Arough  the  fame  channel  with  the  letter  which  is  the  ckneA  o(  them ;  but  ^ 
fcBe  Monthly  Maga'zine  is  read  by  fo  very  few  perfons,  whok  good  opinion  I 
bave  any  defire  to  retain ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  pubHOier  of  that  mifcellany« 
nHth  reipedl  to  Squire  Laing's  correfpondence  and  mine,  has  been  fo  different 
from  what, in  hislituation,  /(hould  have  thought  honourable,  that  I  truftyou 
iHU  indulge  an  old  friend  with  a  few  pages  in  your  more  impartial  jouraalb 
iTou  "will  perceive  the  propriety  of  complying  with  this  requeft,  when  you  find  ' 
a  aflertion  advanced  by  Mr.  Laing,  which  you^  and  you  only,  can  prove  to 
A  either  a  truth  or  a  fi^febood;^  and  perceive  yourfelf,  as  well  as  our  learned 
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Md  mod  rcfpcaaWc  firicnd  Mr.  Narcs.  inToIted  in  tUt  torrent  of  obloqi^ 
which  thby^r  hi  dorian  has  thovght  fit  to  poor  upon  mc. 

The  oJ>jed  of  Mr.  Laiag  i»  to  refute  the  argomcDB,  bj  which,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  Augaft,  I  had  Tindicated  rayfelf  from  the  calomniei 
which,  in  the  fame  miicellany  for  June,  he  had  pabliihed  againft  me,  only  hcr 
caufe  I  had  dared  to  expofe,  in  the  Britifii  Critic,  the  fophiftry  and  perrer. 
fion  of  fads  which  pervade  his  Ujfffrtdtion  an  the^  Mfirdtr  of  Lard  Darwltj. 
As  you  have  republifhed  his  letter  and  miqe  in  the  Anti- Jacobin  for  Novos- 
ber  lad,  I  requed  the  favour  of  you  and  yotiir  readers  to  perufe  with  auentkm 
the  paragraph  which  begins  (p.  314"  of  that  number)  with  the  ^ords— "  The 
firil  pafjage  to  which  he  objeds/'  &c.  and  then  to  (ay,  whether  that  paragraph 
CQntain;  any  thing  which  can  with  truth  be  called  zfuhcrfkge. 

It  is  4  fubcprfuge,  fays  Mr.  Laing,  becaufe  Durban's  place  and  ^pen- 
fion  •'  had  been  fuily  expUnned  and  confirmed  hy  an  authority  a  few  pages  be- 
fore;"  becaufe  .«'  Durham  has  been  particularly  accufed  by  Buchanan,  of 
treachery  in  deferting  and  betraying  his  mafier  on  the  eve  of  his  murder ;".  and 
becaufe  <'  that  the  grapt  to  Durham  is  not  (bted  in  the  privy  Ceal  record  ms 
the  reward  of  hts  trftichery,  is  an  eyaiive  ftatement  of  the  charge  preferred 
againft  the  diflcrUtor  in  the  Britilb  Critic." 

For  a  confutation  of  this  laftarguinent  intended  to  convid  me  of  evalion, 
1  refer  with  confidence  to  my  letter  already  publifhed  in  your  journal  and  bi 
the  Monthly  Magazine;  and  with  refped  to  the  fecond  argument,  1  mu^  uLe 
the  liberty  to  inform  Mr.  Laing,  as  I  have  repeatedly  informed  him  already,  that 
Suchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  Queen's  auu/en —ri^c  toot  of  Murray  and  hit 
9ff99i4tp5,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  *ojktufs  againd  her.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, bi^t  ^^^rji  of  tbefe  precieus  proofs  oifublerfugt  tp  be  confidefed;  and 
th^  full juftice  may  be  done  to  it,  I  mu(l  beg  leave  to  call  the  readers  attca- 
tion  to  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Laing  has  given  to  his  Diflertatioo* 

He  divides  it  into  feven  chapters,  in  which  he  invedtgates,  as  he  fays,  hit 
toridily,  1.  the  fads  that  preceded;  2.  thofe  which  fucceeded  the  norder 
of  Damley,  &c.  The  arrangement  is  good;  and,  in  the  Britifh  Critic*  I 
willingly  allowed  to  it  all  the  merit  which  It  can  iuflly  claim.  Ldid  iioc» 
however,  look  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  fads  which  preceded  the  rooider 
of  Darnley,/or  proofii  of /)&<^  by^hich  that  atrocious  deed  y99sfoilofued^  and 
if  I  had  afcjopted  thi^  prepoileroos  ipetliod  of  proceeding,  and  decbu^  thac 
I  found  in  thtjfrft  chapter  no  evidence  of  the  Queen's  having  rewarded  Dmr^ 
ham  for  his  treachery^  i  apprehend  that  Mr.  Laing  woold  have  cofnolatiifld, 
and  with  juftice,  that  I  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  arrangement  mhvax.  I  pfo- 
foDcd  to'  admire.  This,  bdweVer,  it  fceins,  is  the  ipethod  of  proceeding  whkb 
l^^kto  have  adopted.  Be  itfo;  and  let  us  enqnife  what  benefit  wo^ 
havt  iiedounded  to  Mr*  Laini^'s  C4u(e  from  this  tN%o»  v^i^  order  of  critkiifiL. 
In  pgg^  33,  which  makes  part  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  fa6ls  prtce£mg 
the  murdei*  of  Darnley  aie  invettigated,  I  find  the  dilTertator  a§pMng  icideed* 
that  *'  it  is  (certain  that  Durham,  the  oik^  partiaj^rly  accufid  af  h^ajhig  his 
|ii^^,  wat  rewarded  hy  Mary^  five  days  after  his  death,  with  ^  peofion 
and  place;"  but  furely  tWs  lawyer  Ao^  not  e^pedl  that  hts  unfupporUria^' 
//«i  fdll  be  held>  evidence  of  a/a^«  which  took  place  two  buqdred  y^us  ^^ 
fore  h^  was  born  (  0 1  no,  fays  \fiy  '*  1  have  fupported  it  by  a  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  (he  page."  Vary  well ;  l^cre  follows  the  note,  and  let  the  rcadcc 
judge  for  bimleif.  •    *     * 

♦•  When  Paris  was  fent  on  Saturday  the  ^th  for  the  cpverlp;  of  ^be  Q.ueca^ 

bed|  Durham,  whom  he  calls  le  portfatxdu  Roy^  demanded  the  key  of  hff 

•         •   '  /       •      chamber; 
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cbamber ;  and  wSen  that  was  rcfufed  by  Paris*  earried  ih  ctfvfrlet  to  the  dbUy^ 
at  If  to  eem  his  reward.  (Paris's  Firft  Declaratioo»  Appendix)*  Oo  Monday 
he  kept  the  King's  body  in  a  neighbouring  houfe  from  public  infpedton^  (ill  it 
was  removed  to  the  abbacy  (Melviif  7&)  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth,  when 
^  the  King  was  buried,  this  porter  of  Damley's  was  appointed,  by  the  Queen's, 
fignature,  matter  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  young  prince  for  life,  with  a  yeariy 
fjdary  of  a  hundred  pounds  Scots,     Privy  Seal  Record  Book,  i6  foU  1 5/' 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Durham's  treachery,  and  of  his  having  been  rewarded 
for  his  treachery  by  Mary  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  mafler.  Yet  there 
is  not,  in  this  note,  the  flighted  infinuation  that  Durham  was  a  trakoTy  except 
in  the  aflertion  that  he  carried  the  coverlet  to  the  abbey  ^  as  if  to  earn  hii  reward  ; 
and  that  afTertion,  as  the  leader  perceives*  reds  not  on  the  authority  of  ^he 
Privy  Seat  Record,  bat  on  the  reverend  authority  of  the  paper  called  Pans'i 
Firfi  Peclar^tioo. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  page  276,  vo).  2d,  and  fee  what  Paris  really  fays,  or 
is  made  to  fay. — "  An  bout  d'une  heure  Marguerite  me  prie  d'atler  a  Kirka- 
jeld  querir  une  couverture  de  maytres  ^  la  chambre  de  Ja  Regne  ce  qui  je 
'fills  et  prens  une  garfoa  ave4|ue  ^moy  et  entre  en  la  di£l  chambre,  en  prefens 
deSande  Duram  le  jeune,  et  le  porte-faix  du  Roy,  et  fais  emportier  la  dite 
couvert9re,  le  diA  Duram  me  demande  la  clef.  .  Je  luy  did  que  ce  n'eftait  pas 
i.  moy  a  la  donper,  mais  bieii  a  I'huyffier,  luy  pryant  de  me  pardonner. 
Bien,  done  (ce  did-il)  putfque  ne  le  me  veullez  donner*  Ladeflus  ie  m'ea 
vin»  1 1'Abbaie  &  la  chambre  de  la  Royne  et  delivre  la  couverture  \  Margue- 
rite, cede  jpuer-la.  de  Sabmedy  eftant  ainfly  pade,  je  m'en  alloys  me  coii* 
^her.''  Here  it  appears,  that  not  Durham^  but  the  boy,  whom  Paris  took 
with  him  to  Kirkefield,  carried  the  coverlet  to  the  abbey ^  and  that  Paris  bimfclf 
delivfi^  It  to  Margaret.  Accordingly  Squire  Laing  himfelf»  in  a  note  referred 
to  from  the  words  Ladejfus  ie  m'en  vins,  requefls  tlie  reader  to  corre^  a  mit 
take  in  the  firft  volume,  p.  33,  note  ;  viz.  **  ^hat  Durham  carried  the  covets 
let  to  the  abbey  ;'*  and  it  w^s  this  cprre^ion,  which  1  thought  had  been  candidly 
Jtiade  to  deftroy  the  effe£t  of  the  note,  p.  33)  vol.  1(!,  which  preyeo^d  me 
from  making  any  remark  whatever  on  the  faid  .thirty-third  page. 

Still,  it  is  afa&^  either  that  Durham  was  particularly  accuf^d  of  betraying  i 
his  m^fter,  or  that  he  was  not  particulaily  accufed  of  betraying  him  ;  and  it' 
is  another  faety  that  Mary  was  either  believed  or  not  believed  tp  have  beftowed 
on  him  a  place  about  the  perfon  of  her  Ton  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  Mr. 
Laing  having,  by  the  corredion  of  his  note,  page  33>  vol.  1(1,  confefled  that 
he  had  not  there  eftabliflied  the  truth  of  his  afi^rtion  refpe^ing  the  faSs^  it 
would  have  been  extremely  unfair  to  animadvert  on  his  failure.  But  he  repeats 
bis  afTertion,  in  its  proper  plaqe,  when  invefligating  ihtfaQs  v/h\c\i  fucceeded  the 
murder  of  Damley,  an4  refers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to.  Robertfon,  voL 
2d,  p,  334,  who  lays  not  one  word  ofDurham*s  treachery  ar  reward  I 

To  that  part  of  my  lad  letter  which  begins  (p.  3 1 5  of  your  journal)  with  thele 
words,  **  Is  Mr.  Laing  quite  certain  ofthe^  fa(ls,"  and  ends  with  the  (hort 
quotation  from  Whiuker  refpeding  **  the  interpolatipg  hand  of  Cecil,'  Mr. 
Laing  makes  no  reply  that  is  worthy  of  the  flighteft  notice.  I  only  beg  teave.to 
^  ajTure  him,  that  I  did  not  <'  meafure  the  fize  of  the  letters  by  the  bulk  of  the 
commentaries;"  but  thought,  and  flill  think,  it  uttft(y  incredtlle^  that  Letbing- 
ton's  wife  could,  in  one  night,  tranflati  and  tranfpribe  eight  letters,  of  whi^ 
thefrft  is  fo  Idng,  that  the  Qneen,  who  is  reprefented  as  pouring  out,  v^iil^- 
put  ftudy  and  without  order,  the  feelings  of  her  heart  juft*  as  they  arofe, 
IS  made  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  tvfo  nighu  in  the  writing  of  it  alo^  i  The 
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candid  Squire  may  neditate  opoa  this  bA  at  his  le^nrCf  and  then  talk  as  li0 
thinks  fit  of  asooymous  libellers. 

Mr.  Laiog  next  attempts  to  eyade  the  force  of  the  argument  arifing  frofit 
the  extrafl  from  MurdiA,  printed  in  page  3 16  of  yoor  Magazine ;  but  confi- 
dent as  he  is,  he  dares  not  iay  that  the  extrad  has  not  been  fairly  taken.    He 
^rms,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  **  Norfolk  never  was  in  Scotland  unlels  iq  . 
1560,   when  he  formed  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  with  the  Lords  of  the  Coo* 

fegation."  If  this  be  true,  and  let  om*  confident  hifiorian  maioiain  its  trutfa, 
have  no  hefitation  to  afErin,  that  this  manufa^tufed  confeffion  of  the  Bi/hop 
of  Ro(s  is  a  paper  of  no  autbori/y  'whatever  ;  -for  nothing  is  more  indilputable 
than  that,  in  it,  the  Bifhoj/  is  made  to  fay,  '<  1  talked  with  the  Duke  allone  in  a 
gallery,  whair  he  uttered  to  the  he  bare  gud-will  to  the  Quene  my  mi(lre0e  ; 
and  that  he  had  talked  with  Therle  of  Murray  and  Letbingtoun  at  Leitbt  ao4 
fenc  the  Icttres,"  i&c.  Thb  our  Squire  has  not  ventured  Aredly  to  deny  ; 
but  he  denies  it  inJireQly^  by  faying  that  the  mention  of  Lekb  is  probably  ao 
error  of  the  pen  or  prefs ;  and  that  he  may  the  more  plaufibly  and  fafely 
iftfinuate  that  the  error  was  of  my  pen,  he  gravely  tells  as,  that  **  neither  Mur^ 
din  nor  the  State  Trials  were  within  his  reach''  when  he  was  writing  hit 
Icuer!  '    '        ' 

This  aflertion,  I  confeis,  furprifed  me.  In  that  public  library,  to  which 
lie  has  told,  us  that  he  msproffffional  accefs,  as  well  as  in  different  private  libra- 
ries in  Edinburgh,  to  which  any  gentleman  or  fcholar  may  have  acceis,  I  kno%m 
that  both  tbefe  publications  are  to  be  found.  I  looked  therefore  to  the  top  ainl 
hottom  of  the  letter  for  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  was  written^ 
hut  Mr.  Laing  has  been  too  cunning  for  me ;  it  has  no  'date  either  of  time  of 
fLce  I  The  probability  however  is,  that  it  was  written  either  at  Ed^burgh  o^ 
Its  neighbourhood,  or  in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  where  Mr.  Laing  has  aa 
^flate,  on  which  he  is  accuftomed  to  refide  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 
Couft  of.Seflion.  That  it  was  not  written  in  Sutherland,  Caithnefs,  or 
Orkney,  appears  to  me  more  than  probable,  from  Mr.  Laing*s  declaring,  io 
^he  ^m  fehtence,tbat  it  is  a  reply  to  my  letter  in  the  Iqft  number  of  the  Monthly 
y^gazine.  In  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  we  often  get  the  London  periodiou 
journals  on  the  fijcth  day  after  they  are  publiflied,  hecaufe  to  thefe  towns  thej 
are  (ent'to  the  bookfellers  by  the  coach  ;  but  1  doubt  whether,  in  the  north- 
ern coanties  which  1  have  mentioned,  any  gentleman  can  receive  a  magazine 
from  London  within  a  month  after  its  publication,  uolefs  it  be  fent  to  him  di- 
Te^ly  by  poft.  On  tbefe  fa6ls  the  reader  will  make  his  own  refledions :  I 
make  none. 

As  1  keep  no  copies  of  letters  written  to  fuch  confidential  (riends  as  Mr. 
Nares,  I  cannot  fay  whether  the  words  which  Mr.  Laing  quotes  from  my  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Archdeacon  be  corredlly  quoted  or  not ;  but  I  can  fay 
with  truth,  that  I  anfwered  my  friend  by  the  return  of  the  poil,  which  brought 
me  his  letter ;  and  as  two  hours  do  not  elapfe  between  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don pofl  in  Sliriing  and  its  departure  from  it,  I  wrote  hurriedly,  and,  I  doubt 
not;  confufedly.  I  have  written  MurtRn^  when  I  ought  to  have  written  tbt 
^tate  Trials  ;  and  very  probably,  the  State  Trials.,  when  1  (hould  have  written 
Murdln,  The  plain  truth,  however,  refped^ing  my  knowledge  of  Murdin».I 
have  given  jo  my  printed  letter,  which  the  reader,  who  reflects  on  the  variety 
of  books  that  my  former  employment  compelled  me  to  conlult,  will  readily 
believe ;  and  Mr.  Lamg,  if  a  man  of  his  difpofition  can  enjoy  any  thing,  may 
enjoy  his  triumph  in  having  dcte^ed  fome  inaccuiacy  of  language  in  a  private 
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letter  vr^^Q  on  %  v|riety  of  topics,  and  probalily  in  lefs  than  an,  hour^  to  ^, 
coofidential  friend  not  acqaftompd  to  fcan  my  lettei^  with  the  eye  of  mahgnity^ 

This  benevolent  Squire  and  candid  hiftorian  returns,  I  think  rather  imperti^ 
nently*,  to  the  ftory  of  Mr.  Plenderleath,  whom  he  ftill  choofes  to  call  Graply 
«  recruii.  I  do  pot  complain  of  this,  as  if  there  were  any  thing  incorred  in  th^ 
deiignation  ;  for  a  recruit  nay  young  friend  certainly  was;  but  thei^e  is  fomc-* 
thing  extremely  incorredl  in  the  aflertioq,  that  vihen  lappPudfor  his  di/charge^ 
*<  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Clan- Alpine  Regiment  was  empioyed  in  pro* 
curing  him  a  commiffioo."  The  name  of  Willianci  Plenderleath  had  ap« 
pcarcd  as  an  officer  not  poly  in  the  Gaxttje^  but  alfo  in  tlie  Monthjy  Lift  of  the 
Army^  before  I  felt  myfelf  called  upon  to  make  any  application  about  him  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  id  which  he  was  a  recruit,  ne- 
yer  l^d  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  folicited  for  him  a  commiffion.  I  (ay  thi^ 
•n  the  authority  qf  an  ex^ra^  of  a  letter  from  the  colonel  himfelf  to  Sir  John 
MacGregor  Murray,  which  is  now  before  me  in  Sir  John's  hand- writing.  In 
it  he  enumerates  all  the  inftances  of  his  kindnefsfo  l^-^,  Plenderleath,  fome  of 
which  do  honour  *to  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  f  bqt  though  it  appears  that^ 
from  the  firfty  he  gave  to  the  rgcruit  ferjeant's  pay,  and  direfied  him  npt  to  dp 
duty  with  the  other  recruits,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  this  accurate  w-, 
fuirer^s  miilakey  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  faying  that  he  had,  at  any  timet 
been  employed  in  procuring  for  the  young  man  a  commiffion. 

Mr.  Laing  (ays  that  my  letter  to  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray,  denying 
that  t  was  the  author  of  a  icurrilous  libel  againft  the  MacGregors,  almoft  per* 
fuad^d  the  Baronet  that  his  fufpicions  were  groundlefs*  jilmoft  perfuaded  him  I 
I  have  not  a  doubt,  Sir,  bat  it  perfuaded  him  altogether ;  for  it  was  written 
with  the  artlefs  fimpUcity  of  a  roan  firmly  perfuaded,  for  the  reafons  affignediii 
107  laft  lettjer,  that  he  was  writing  the  truth,  and  nothinjg;  but  the  truth. 

But  how  comes  Mr.  Laing  to  be  fb  well  informed,  as  he  wi/hes  to  peffuadc 
the  public,  of  what  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  felt  or  thought  of  my  con- 
dud  with  refped  to  Mr.  Plenderleath  ?  Did  he  derive  his  inloripaiion  froni 
Sir  John,  himlelf?  This,  I  doubt  not|  he  wifhes  to  be  believed;  but  it  it 
very  little  probable  that  a  gentleman,  laudably  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the. 
Clan  of  v^hich  be  l^lieves  himfelf  to  be  the  chief  i,  (hould  have  taken  into  his 
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*  It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  friend  that  the  word  impertinently  is  here 
improperly  ufed  ;  for  though  the  flory  of  Mr.  Plenderleath  has  indeed  nothing 
to  do  with  the  review  of  the  differ  tat  ion  on  Efamley's  murder,  it  may  yet  be  ve- 
ly  pertinent  to  what  appears  to  be  Mr.  Laing's  purpofe,  viz.  to  revive  an  0I4 
grudge,  or  excite  new  difTentioo  between  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  and 
me.  It  b  indeed  extremely  probable  that  this  is  his  purpofe  ;  but  I  have  not 
a  doubt  but  he  will  as  completely  ^il  in  it,  as  he  has  already  fiiiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  fow  difiention  between  Mr.  Nares  and  me.  A  coalition  between  Sir 
John  MacGregor  Murray  and  Mr.  Laing  would  to  ^hofe,  who  know  any 
thing  of  their  diara^r^,  appear  as  extraordinary  as  any  political  coaiitioii 
that  we  have  ever  witnefTed  ;  a^d  jiiore  than  one  of  thefe  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary. 

f  In  a  note  on  my  laft  letter  (p.  351  of  your  journal),  I  have  mentioned 
another  family  as  here  generally  coufidered  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  CI  jn. 
That  family  is  Driimmond  of  Belhaldie  i  b\;t  whether  Captain  MacGregor 
Drummond,  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray,  or  Mr.  MacGregor  Graham  of 

Glanguyle, 
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iotimacy  %  hinorian  mho  hvlibetled*  lo  the  grofleft  langaage,  the  wbolence 
und  name  of  MacGregor^  who  ht«  reprefented  that  Clan,  as  well  as  theMac- 
donalds  and  Colquhouus,  as,  in  the  reign  of^e  (ixth  James  only»  **  not  iiQ<f 
fttfoeptible  of  a  flight  civilization;"  and  whoy  in  his  hiilor^  of  Charles  the 
tlrfly  has  reviled  all  that  was  good  and  great-- the  King  himfeir^  Straifbrds 
t.aud,  and  the  gallant  Montroie,  &c.  &c.  &c. !  The  author  of  fuch  ribaldrj 
as  this  is  not  the  man  whom  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  is  likely  to  have 
chofen  for  his  friend  ;  and  I  can  afTure  the  public,  on  the  mod  refpe^ble  aih 
thority,  that  Sir  John  feels  all  that  indignation  at  Laing*s  conduS  on  the 
'  prefent  occafi on,  which,  in  my  lad  letter,  I  ventured  to  predid  that  he  would 
feel. 

Mr.  Laing  talks  fomething  about  my  penitence  being  quickened  by  an  adioq 
brought  before  Lord  Armadale,  ^nd  then  proceeds  in  thefc  words : — "  Lord 
Woodhoufetee^  to  whom  be  (Or.  G.)  appeals  for  his  innocence,  was  igno« 
nmteven  of  his  denial  of  the  libel  (the  letter  replete  with  fcurrility,  about 
which  Sir  J.  M.  M.  had  enquired),  till  informed  of  it  lately  iy  mj^feif  (Mall- 
colm  Laing),  and  by  the, opposite  counfel  I" 

If,  by  the  mention  of  an  a6llon  brought  before  Lord  Armadale,  Mr.  L^ 
mean  to  in(inuate  that  an  adlion  brought  againil  me  was  carried  on  before  anj 
JjOrJ;  or  if  he  mean  to  contradia  the  mniUeft  fartkulflr  of  my  laft  (latement, 
which  was  not  written,  as  he  writes,  from  memory,  I  have  no  hefitation  to 
adopt  your  words,  and  tell  him  plainly  that  he  fays  the  thing  *wblchu  not. 
Were  it  poffible  for  me  to  fupp{)fe  that  Lord  Woodhoufelee  bad  appeared  to 
Mr.  Laing  ignorant  of  any  part  of  my  correfpondence  with  Sir  John  Mac 
Gregor  Nfurray,  till  lately  informed  of  it,  I  could  attribute  fuch  apparent  igno- 
rance only  to  forgetfulneis,  or  to  Lord  Woodhoufelee's  relu£lance  to  hold  any 
converfation  with  Mr.  Laing  on  the  fubjed. '  Of  all  the  correfpondence  whicbt 
in  the  years  1799  l^sd  1600,  took  place  between  Sir  John  MacGregor  Mur-r 
ray,  Mr.  Frafer  Tytler  (now  Lord  Woodhoufelee),  Mr.  W.  Erfkme  (Ad» 
vocate),  Mr.  John  Macfarquhar  W.  S.,  and  myfelf,  not  a  fragment  has 
been  lofl.  Nay,  the  very  letter  in  which  I  had  requefted  the  fatirical  effufion 
fubfcrlbed  Gregor  MacNab  to  he  fupprejfed^  was  fortunately  preferved.and  re? 
turned  by  my  friend  from  London,  not  to  me,  bat  to  Mr.  Macfarquhar, 
fipom  whom  it  pafled  to  Lord  Woodboiifelee,  and  from  Lord  Woodhouielee 
to  Sir  John  M.  M.,  who,  like  a  man  of  honour,  gave  it  to  me,  >as  foon  as  he 
received  the  apology  which  he  had  demanded.  But  there  is  no  occaGon  to 
appeal  to  thefe  papers,  which,  while  they  remain  in  my  cuftodyi  cpr^,  iadeed« 
be  no  authority  to  the  public.  Lord  W oodhouielee,  in  anfwer  to  fome  que* 
ries  put  by  me,  writes  thus,  in  a  letter  dated  Edinburgh,  23d  Janiiary,  1807* 

*'  What  Mr.  Lai6g  alludes  to,  when  he  afleris  *  that  Lord  W.,  to  whom 
he  (Dr.  G.)  apjpeals  for  his  innocence,  was  ignorant  even  of  his  dbnial  of 
the  libel  till  inrerraed  of  it  by  niyfelf  and  the  oppofite  counfel/  refers;  as  I 
prefume,  to  this — that  when  Mr.  i^aing,  converung  with  me  oq  th^  topic  of 
Gregor  Mac  Nab *s  letter,  affii'med',  that  when  t^^xed  by  Sir  John  MacGregor 

j>"-    ■■  ■     '  ■ ' ^ 

Glanguyle,  be  the  chief,  I  know  not.  Each  of  them  has  many  documents  to 
(hew  for  his  claim,  and  each  of  them  has,  in  the  Clan,  a  large  body  of  ad- 
herents ;  but  out  of  the  Clan  1  hardly  think  that  the  queilion  ckn  be  interefting 
to  a  human  being.  For  my  owri  fliare,  I  have  not  formed  fo  much  as  an  opi- 
nioq  on  the  fubijedt ;  tl^ougb  I  have  long  t^en  on  terms  of  iatiinate 'fricndlbip 
3ivilh  the  aipiable  family  of  Belhaldie. 

with 
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with  bein^  the  author  of  that  libel  on  the  Clan  MacGregor,  yoo  denied 
that  you  were  the  author,  protfjting  at  the/am  time  the  rreatefi  reffeafor  thai 
dan,  I  anfwered  that  I  had  never  heard  of  any  fuch  protehtations  oa 
your  part«— I  truly  never  heard  of  your  making  any  fuch  proteflatipns ;  and'f 
will  add,  that  if  I  had  heliered  that  you  had  done  fo,  I  (hnuld  hare  thougl^C 
^  your  condu^  much  lefs  excufable  than  i  yet  fuppofe  it  to  have  been." 

*  His  Lordfliip  is  perfeAlv  right.  He  had  ne?ef^  heard  of  furh  pbotbsta* 
TiONs  on  my  part ;  and  had  I  made  fuch  proteftattons  of  refped  for  the  ' 
whole  Clan  of  MacGregor,  confcious  as  I '  was  of  having  ^written  a  latire 
againft  part  of  that  Clan,  my  condud,  not  with  (landing  my  having  counter-  ' 
mandcd  the  publication  of  the  iatire,  would  have  been  much  lefs  excufable, 
than  1  believe  it  now  appears  to  moft  people  to  have  been.  Foirtunately  Sir 
John  MacGregor's  letter  to  roe,  as  well  as  mine  to  hinc,  are  both  in  eztii- 
ence;  and  if  he  will  give  his  confent,  I  have  no  obje^on  to  their  both  being 
publiihed,  provided  they  be  publiflied  entire  ;  but  neither  he  nor  f  can  honour- 
aUy  publiih  them  without  the  confent  of  the  other ;  and  probably  neither  of 
US  ha^  much  iocliiiation  to  gratify  the  in^>ertinent  curioiity  of  IVir.  Malcolm 
Laing.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  fufficient  to  obfervethat  Lord  Woodhoufelee'a 
declaring  himfelf  ignorant  of  my  having  mzde  prote/iatiofu  of  inviolable*  reJpeS 
for  the  Clan  tmd  name  of  MacGreaor^  is  ibmething  very  different  from  his 
having  declared  hiipfelf  ignorant  of  my  having  demed  that  I  was  the  author  of 
**  a  letter  repkte  withfcurrility  againjl  the  officers  of  the  Claa- Alpine  Rtghnent !  Ft 

Mr«  Lamg  proceedf  to  fay ; — *'  The  two  reviews  in  the  Anti-JacoUn  and 
in  the  BritiQi  Critic,  I  coplidered,  and  I  (till  confider,  aS  written  in  the  ftyle  and 
fpirit  of  two  anonjmous  Khefyf  replete  throughout  with  the  moft  fcurrilous 
abttfe ;  of  which  tvtry  reader  may  fatisfy  htmfeif  by  the  (lighted  infpedlion." 

How  abfurd  Is  the  firft  part  of  this  fentence!  The  paper  fubfcribed  Gregor 
MacNab  was  anonymoui,  and  on  vafiQus  accounts  improper ;  but  no  review 
that  I  have  ever  read  was  anwymons.  Of  all  fuch  journals  the  condudiors 
iy%  known ;  every  communication  to  fbch  journals  is  fubmitted  to  the  co»> 
dufiprs,  to  be  by  them  revifed  and  altered  ^s  they  think  fitf ,  and  then  pub« 
li{hed  in.  their  own  names.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  make  the  original 
writers  anfwerable  for  fuch  alterations;  or  even  fof  the  eirors  of  the  pre(s, 
which,  if  they  live  at  a  diflance,  they  have  it  nbt  in  their  power  to  corred. 
Accordingly  I  believe  every  £ngli(h  judge  and  jury  confider  the  coadudors  or 
puhFt/bers  et  reviews  as  alone  anfwer^ble  for  their  contents  1j.\  but  when  Mr. 

Laing 

^  See  Mr.  X.aing's  former  letter. 

f  Let  not  the  reader  fuppofe  that  T  here  wi(h  to  (helter  myfelf  under  the 
authority  which  the  conduAors  of  the  Britilh  Critic  undoubtedly  have  over 
every  article  contributed  to  their  journal.  They  never  made  tbe  flighted 
alteration  ii^  any  thing  contributed  by  me,  except  by  once  inferting'  the  word 
truly  to  givj9  pfeciiion  to  a  fentence,  and  once  leaving  out  a  fentence,  which 
was  indeed  i^perfluous.  It  is  with  Mr.  Nares  only  that  Mr.  L.  has  corre- 
iponded ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  between  that  dignitaly  and  me  there  is  any 
aifiTerence  of  opinion  i^n  matters  of  .real  imporunce. 

^  It  is  our  duty  to  correA  a  miflake  under  which  Dr.  Gleig  here  appears  to 
labour.  Tbe  conduSors  of  ^Reviews,  generally  fpeaking,  are  not  known.  We, 
who  live  b  the  centre  of  literatiire,  as  it  were,  know  not  the  condudlors  of  any 
i^eviaws  excepting  thofe  of  the  Britiilr  Critic  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The 


ij^ang  flu^  become  a  jii4ge,  tlie  {iradic«s  of  the  court  ia  wbicb  he  iDay-  pr«* 
fide  ^9  it  (eems,  be .  very  different ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs».  which 
i^er  waSy  in  Scotland^  fo  free  sa  ia  fioglaod^  will  be  extended  only  to  lVhtf4 
^Dd  Wbigi  of  the  modem  fchool ! 

With  the  review  of  Mr«  Laing's  Differta'ton  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  and  of 
|be  6rlt  edition  of  his  HlJIory  in  the  BritiCh  Critic,  yon  and  Mr.  Ntfes  know 
^hat  I  ha?e  no  concern;  but  for  every  thing,  typographical  errors  excepted, 
chat  ift  to  be  found  in  the  reyiew  of  the  fird  edition  of  his  Hlflory  in  yonr  jour- 
pal,  and  in  the  review  of  his  Diprtailon  in  the  Britifli  Critic,  1  hold  niyfelf 
vofwerable — not  indeed  to  bim,  but  to  the  conductors  of  the  twp  journals;  and 
t  cheerfully  take  to  myfeif  the  blame  that  any  candid  man,  who  has  read  the 
vorks  reviewed,  may  be  difpofed  to  impute  to  the  fcurrility  of  the  reviewer's 
language.  As  it  is  ridiculous  to  affe£l  a  modefly  which  a  roan  does  not  feel, 
(  will  candidly  qwo  that  I  think  myfeif,  in  mod  ktojls  of  compoGtion,  at  leaft 
Mr,  Malcolm  Laing's  equal ;  but  in  pouring  on  his  antaaonids  fcurrlloui 
fjfufe  he  is  infinitely  my  fiiperior  ;  nam  in  v'uium  Fthertas  excidit. 

Of  the  reyiew  of  his  Hiftory  in  the  And- Jacobin,  he  fays — "  I  immedi* 
||iely»  on  feeing  ii»  pronounced  it  to  be  the  produ£Hon  of  the  author  of  Gre- 
gor  MacNab;  and  in  April  1S02,  I  was  dlre£^ed  for  the  fir  ft  time  (by  hi$ 
friend  Lord  Wocdhoufelee)  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopasdia  for  the  confirm 
WMtionoftbcfaaM!' 

Various  reafons  conQ)ired  to  make  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatempnt. 
In  thefirft  place,  I  i/w^/r^/ whether,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  April  1802,  Lord 
Woodhoufclee  could  f^y,  from  hjs  o'mu  knowledge^  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
review  in  queftioo;  2dly,  1  did  not  believe  Lord  Woodhoufclee  capable  of  bcr 
tcayiog  the  confidence  of  any  man,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  frlend- 
ihip;  and  3dly,  1  knew  that  oi  thl^faS  na  confirnmiion  b  to  be  foi^nd  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Briunnica!--The  whole  affair,  however,  is  explained  to  my. 
iatism^ion,  and,  I  doubt  not,  to  that  of  the  public,  by  the  following  extra^ 
jfjrora  Lord  Woodhoufelec's  letter  already  quoted.  ' 

**  What  Mr.  Lziog  alludes  to,  when  Q)eaking  of  the  two  reviews  in  the 
Anti- J^cobiq  apd  Britiih  Critip,  he  fays — *  The  firft  I  pronounced,  on  feeing, 
it,  to  be  the  produdlion  of  (the  author  of)  Gregor  MacNab ;  and  in  Apru 
1  &02,  I  was  directed  for  the  firil  time  by  his  friend  Lord  Woodhoafelee  to 
the  Edinburgh  Epcyclopaedia,  fof  the  confirmation  of  the  fed,' — is  this: 
Mr.  L.,  on  mentioning  to  me  the  review  of  his  book  in  ope  or  other  of  thofe 
journals^  put  the  queflion — <  Whence  has  this  reviewer  got  his  intelligence 
regarding  your  fatber's  book,  viz.  that  the  Chancellor  Hardwicke  declared  it 
the  beft  concatenation  of  circumftantial  evidence  that  he  had  ever  feen  K— r 
My  anfwer  to  this  queftion  was — *  Hecould  very  eafily  have  comeby  that  intelli- 
gence; for  that  fod  b  related  in  the  hfe  of  my  father^  written  by  Mr.  Mac 
Kenzie,  and  printed  iA  the  TranfaSions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  i  or 

The  perlbns  on  whom  l^al  relponfibility  attaches,  for  the  contents  of  fuch 
publications,  are  the  authors,  publifhers,  and  printers;  as,  in  newfpapers,  it 
nuaches  on  proprietors,  publifhers,  and  printers,  as  well  as  on  the  writers  of  any 
libellous  matter.  But  no  refponCbiiity  attaches  oti  the  conduSor  of  a  review,  nor 
pn  tlic  editor  of  a  paper,  as  fuch  ; — they  are  pcrfons  unknown  to  the  law.  If 
f  conduSor  make  any  alterations  in  an  article,  he  is  certaitily  liable,  as  an 
<jtf//?or,  for  any  libellous  paiTagcs  contj^ined  in  f^ch  alteration^  j  but  no  fer- 
tiicr.— Editor, 

if 


if  he  had  not  met  with  it  there,  lie  may  ha^e  found  it  in  the  account  of  my 
father's  life  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency^hpatUa  Britannica,  which  account  it 
iKSirly  ap  abridgment  of  the  formef.' "  1  fence,-  Mr.  Larng,  taking  it  fot 
•|;ra<lite^  that  no  raa"n  had  erer  read  thfe  SirpJ)rcmeht  to  the  Encycloptcdia  Bri- 
Utinica  but  its  compiler,  naturally  htfirr^d  thit  /rairfl  have  been  the'rcvfewef 
%bo  found  this  anecdote  there  ;  and  converting,  as  ufual,  his  inference  into  it 
/aSf  his  dared  toi  relite  it  as  ^  faa  coHJirmed  to  him  by  Ltird  Woodhfoufelee  ! 

Mr«  Liiiog  fey ar  that  **  hecallbd  for  the  name  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Bri^ 
fifh  Critic  iti  fuch  pointed  term?  as  no  man  of  fpirit  would  have  attempted  td 
^vade;  and  had  he  (Pt.  G.)  fairly  come  forward,  inftead  of  trufting  to  con- 
cealment, and  declining  to  be  made  knowrty  he  might  have  avoided  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  dete^ion"! — A  public  dete£):ion!  In  what  has  Mr.  Lamg  d^- 
it&td  me?  In  what  can  he  6kitGL  me,  that  fhould  excite' a  blulh  xri  the  face 
of  any  mart  of  integrity  ?  I  dare  him  to  do  the  utmx>ft  that  even  maKcc  canf 
prompt;  dnd,  if  he  deviate  not  entirely  from  the  line  of  truth,  I  dread  not  tb^ 
eonfequence  of  all  his  labours.  Without  pretending  to  any  fuperior  meafurt; 
df  virtue,  far  lefs  to  impeccability,  I  have  no  helitation  cO  (take  my  chara^r 
ftgaind  Mr.  Laing'^,  and  abide  by  the  verdi(5t  of  any  man  or  number  of  men^* 
fo  whom  we  are  equally  known.  Bat  did  not  I  decline  to  be  m^e  known  as  Mr. 
Laing's  reviewer  ^  To  this  quedion  I  politively  and  explicitly  reply  that  X 
did  if«/.  I  might,  indeed,  without  any  imputation  on  my /pirit,  hare  reltlfe^ 
to  anfwer  a  quellion,  which  Mr.  Laing  had  no  right  to  afk ;  bvtt  I  had  to<y 
great  a.  regard  for  my  friend  Mr.  Nares,  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  expofed  tO' 
all  the  grofs  abufe  which,  notwithfVanding  Mr.  Laing's  private  profeflions  of 
refpe^  ror  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  might  have  accidentally  been  poure<( 
Oh  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.  I  therefore  commiffioned  bim  to  fey,  that* 
though  I  declined  to  have  knyperjonal  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Laihg,  or  td 
give  up  my  name  to  him  privately,  I  was  ready,  if  he  wodd  publiik  his  re- 
marks oo  the  review,  to  make  my  a  Nology,  if  any  Hiouldbe  requiute,  or  my  viiK 
dication,  if  I  fhould  find  his  objedicis  frivolous,  eqtzally  public,  and  to  (nb^ 
fcribe  that  reply  with  my  njbae ;  and  I  call  i^on  Mr.  Nares  to  contradid  me, 
if  this  be  not  the  real  (late  of  the  cafe.* 

Mr.  Laine  fays  that  the  Britifh  Critic  for  February  1800  contains  the  mod 
o^endve  iolults  to  his  friends,  ProfefTors  ^tewart,  Playfair,  and  Lefty ;  and 
that  the  article  containing  them  has  been  afcribed  to  me.  Will  Mr*  Laing 
forgive  me,  if  I  exprefs  forae  doubt  of  his  being  honoured  with  la  mncli  of 
ProfefFor  Stewart's  friendfhip  as  is  here  infinuated?  There  are,  in  the  Britifh 
Critic,  four  reviews,  all  relating  to  the  fame  fubie£l.  of  foroe  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  and  of  others  not>  The  firfl  is  of  Nlr.  Stewart's  Shori  Statement  ojf 
JPaSf  ;  and  as  it  accufes  my  friends,  the  Rev.  Do<5lors  Finlayfon  and  .Ingli% 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza^  it  hai  given  very  ge- 
neral arid,  I  think,  juft  offence;  the  fecond  is,  of  Obfervations  on  the  DoSrini 
of  Hume  conetrning  the  Relation  ofVaufeandEffiS;  the  third  i»,  oF  Drum* 
mond^s  jlcademical  ^tcjltons  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  An  Examination  o£  Mr. 
Dogald  Stewart's  Pamphlet,  Src.  The  hiflory  of  thefe  reviews,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  authors,  is  perfe<5tly  known  to  me,  and,  1  trud,  to*  Mr* 
Stewart,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parties  concerned,  I  took  care  to  • 

•  Dr.  Gleig  has  here  very  truly  dated  the  commiffion  he  gave  to  nM, 
which,  indeecC  I  could  prove,  if  neceflary^  by  referrix^  to  hi^  letter,  which  I 
have  prcfeived*-— R.  NarhSi 

have 
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hare  It  commuflictted,  tsfooo  as  I  learned  how  holy  Mi.  L.,  and  lpme4>f  hit 
tale-bearing  friends,  were  to  circulate  in  Edinburgh  their  own  furmtics  for 
truths.  For  erery  thing  contained  in  two  of  the  reviews,  typographical  er- 
rors excepted,  I  am  anfwerable ;  of  every  argument  dated  in  another  I  heait- 
ily  approve,  though  I  cannot  take  to  myfelf  the  merit  of  having  written  it ; 
and  1  believe  that  the  tendency  of  them  all,  except  the  firft»  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  every  refle£Hng  friend  to  religion;  but  I  cannot  dilclofe  the 
names  of  the  authors  without  a  violation  of  trud,  nor  even  point  out  more 
explicitly  thofe  which  were  written  by  myfelf.  Meflrs.  Stewart,  ^c.  are 
iatufied  with  my  condufl',  which*  indeed,  they  have  no  more  right  to  arraign 
than  I  ha?e  to  arraign  theirs;  and  1  value  very  little  the  fatisfa£tion  of  Mr. 
X.aing. 

"  Another  aObciate  of  the  fame  fchnol,  encouraged,*"  fays  Mr.  L.,"  by 
his  (Dr.  G/s)  example,  comes  forward  in  the  Anti  Jacobin  for  April 
with  a  torrent  of  abufe,"  &c.  At  fird,  fome  of  Mr.  Laing's  friends,  and 
probably  Mr.  L.  himfelf,  ran  through  Edinburgh,  afluring  every  perfon 
who  would  4iften  to  them,  that  Z-was  the  author  of  what  they  called  that 
effuGon  of  contemptible  Billingfgate*;'but.(inding  that  nobody,  to  whom 
I  am  known,  would  believe  them,  they  have  now,  it  feems,  changed  their 
ground,  and  given  the  review  to  an  alTociate  of  thefamt  fckool  encouraged 
%y  my  exampU  !  Of  what  fchool  does  Mr.  Laing  fpeak  }  I  am,  indeed,  of 
«  Ichool  where  no  man  ever  taught  that  there  can  be  a  change  or  cvtM  in 
.  Mature  without  a  cai^fe;  that  it  is  poffible  to  be  a  theyt  without  haviug  fome 
notion  of  pover  ;  or  that  there  can  be  a  notion  of  pcnuer,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
•f^h4  word,  which  does  not  involve  in  it  the  notions  oivolitic^  and  intelli- 
gence. The  principles,  indeed,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the  fchool 
lo  which  I  belong,  are  not  now  fo  falhionable  in  fonle  places  as  they  were 
imiefy;  and  numbers,  who  gloried  in  them  two  years  ago,  have  prudently 
laid  them  aGde  like  an  old  fuit  of  clothes,  upon  finding  that  they  cannot 
retain  them  without  being  excluded  from  what  is  nmo  good  company.    My 

•  We  have  referred  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  April  lafl,  and  have 
read,  with  attention,  the  articles  here  fo.ftrongly  reprobated.  That  the 
phrqfeology^  in  fome  indances,  may  not  be  (Iridly  defenfible,  and  that  the 
ianguagty  in  general,  is  not  fufceptible  of  improvement,  it  would  be  ridi* 
culous  to  affirm ;  but  that  they  deferve  to  be  ftigmatlfed  as  an  *'  eifufion  of 
contemptible  Billingfgate,"  we  cannot  poflibly  admit*  Affuredly  they 
contain  matter  highly  ofTenfive  to  a  certain  metaphyGcal  junto,  in  Edin- 
burgh :  but  that' does  not  juftify  the  harfli  language  applied  to  them.  In- 
deed, we  incline  to  think  that  the  feverity  exercifed  againft  certain  follow- 
ers of  the  athei(l*J7iime  was  fully  fandioned  by  the  language  adopted  by 
thofe  dubious  and  doubling  Ckrifiian$^  who  would  do  well  to  read  Jeremy 
Taylor's  DuBor.Dubitqntium.  Such  men  may  qsft  aflured  that,  though 
we  (hall  ever  be  ready  to  do  themjii^ice,  they  (hall  never  experience  lirom 
y^  indulgence  or  forbearance.  We  fhall  never  be  deterred,  by  the  dread  of 
giving  offence  to  them,  from  difcharging  uur  duty  to  the  jiufr^,  by  holding 
up  their  principles  to  deteftation  whenever  they  (hall  be  promulgated,  and 
fhall  appear  to  deferve  expofure  and  corredion.  We  abhor  that  fpurioos 
liberality,  fo  much  in  vogue  in  the  prefent  age,  which  has  net  (be  moft 
diftant  relation  to  Chriftiaii  (ibarHyi  and  which  is  the  mod  dangerous  eneny 
of  TiiUTB,— Epxtoh^  ^ 

confden 
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Confci^fKf^  IS  not,-  th  <liis  rcfpeft,  fo  pliant ;  and  even  though  it  were,  I 
am  not  fure  thai  ft 'would  be  altogether  prttdent  in  m€  to  lay  afide  a  fet  of 
prihciplte,  irtrhich,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  founded  in  truth,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  that  neceflity  will  foon  bring  again  into  fafhion.  Few  men  in  my  Na- 
tion haire  had  fuch  opportunities  of  making  their  principles  generally  known ; 
perhaps  flill  fewer  can  fhew  the  fame  teftimony  of  approbation  from  the 
moil  EXALTED  ciiARACTBR  in  the  kingdutn  ;  and  with  this  tedimony, 
and  the  friend  Hi ip  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  learned  Chriftians  of  diflfereni 
denominations,  I  moft  endeavour  to  confule  rayfeif,  as  well  as  I  can,  ^n- 
der  the  CN/uim,  if  I  have  incurred  it,  of  moderiv  philofopb^rs.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  Mr.  L.  points  out  as  the  author  of  the  review  in  your  journal  for 
lad  April,  which  he  juftly  cenfifres,  our  poor  unfortunate  friend,  who, 
though  the  (lave  of  onebefotiing  fui,  pofTcfled  talents,  erudition,  and  ho- 
nefty,  which  have  not  been  often  furpaHedj.give  me  leave  to  aik  you  if 
Mr.  L.  he  indeed  right  in  his  conjedure.  The  voice  of  (lander  cannot  in- 
jure the  dead;  but  I  (bould  be  glad  to  have  it  proved  that  B-  was  noi 
the  author  of  the  article  in  qi^dion* ;  for  if  he  was,  he  muft  have  been^ 
when  he  wrote  it,  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  intoxication  indeed. 

I  truft  that  I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Laing  for  the  prefent,  and  I  ought 
to  beg  pardon  of  you  and  your  readers  for  occupying  fo  much  of  your 
time  with  fuch  a  fubjeA:  but  this  letter  will  not  be  altogether  uTelefs,  if, 
by  pointing  out  the  loofenefs  of  his  reafonings  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
reporfs,  it  put  the  public  on  its  guard  when  reading  any  fubfequent  publi- 
cation of  his.  He  feems  to  think  that  he  has  deprived  me  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  again  becoming  bis  reviewer ;  but,  to  convince  him  of  his  midake, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  afTure  him,  that  after  he  had  tranfraitted  to  Mr. 
Nares  much  groflfer  calumnies  a^ainft  me  than  he  has  yet  ventured  to  pub- 
lish, I  reviewed,  ih  the  Britifh  Critic,  his  edition  of  the  Hi/iorie  and  Life 
of  King  Jama  the  Sixt.  I  beg  leave  toaiTure  him  farther,  that  I  (hall  re- 
Yiew,  in  fome  journal,  the  (irft  work  that  be  may  think  (it  to  pnblilh,  pro* 
vided  I  be  in  health  at  the  time  of  ti^e  publication,  and  acquainted  with 
the-fubjed  difcu(red  in  the  work ;  and,  to  prevent  all  occalion  for  f«Hrh  in- 
qniries  as  tbofe  which  he  lately  put  to  Mr.  Nares,  and  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  man  would  now  anfwer,  I  (hall  requeft  the  editor  of  the . 
joarnal,  in  which  I  may  review  his  book,  to  inform  him  immediately  tha| 
I  have  done  fo. 

1  am^  with  great  regard,  dear  Sir,  yput's  truly, 

Gso.  Qleiq. 

SHrUng,  Jan.  97,  1807. 


,  *  In  order  to  be  able  to  anfwer  Dr,  Gleig's  queftioii,  we  have  made  the 
neceflary  enquiry;  and  have  authority  to  aflTert,  in  the  moft  unequivocal 
manner,  that  there  is  not  the  (hadow  of  a  foundation  for  Mr.  Laing's  con- 
jedure.  The  unhappy  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes  was  not  the  author 
of  that  review ;  andaflbredly  never  faw  it,  till  he  read  it  in  print.  If  we 
bad  not  been  perfeaiy  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laing's  difpofition  to  libel  the 
dead,  we  (hould  have  felt  furprife  at  his  attack  upon  one  who,  notwith-* 
Handing  the  dreadful  jAopenfity  which  brought  him,  prematurely,  to  the 
graye,  was  at  much  fuperior  to  him  in  every  intelledual  quality  and  en- 
dowmenty  as  Ht&ar  was  to  Therfit€$.^S.j>iTOiL. 

THE 
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ttiE  PICTONIAN  PROSiX:UTWW. 

TO   THE    XDITdB. 

Sir, 
AS  a  frieifd  to  ja(UC6«  I  ciiiinot  aioid  obferving,  from  itith«nitic  itifomi- 
Ation,  that,  on  a  late  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  two  circma* 
fiances  in  particalar  occurred  which  I  conceive  tu  have  been  rather  vnac^ 
tooiitable,  although,  there  can  be  no  dodbt,  encirviy  attribtftable  to  pro* 
feflionill  difcrimination :  I  mean,  the  Proclamation  iifued  by  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombte,  Commander  in  Chief,  on  the  capture  of  Trinidad  at 
difcretiou,  by  which  he  inveiied  Colonel  Pidon;  whom  he  appointed  to  be 
h\9  reprefeTitative  in  the  military  command  arid  in  the  civil  adminiftratioa 
of  the  captured  ifland,  with  full  and  ample  powers,  in  aid  of  few  troops 
(other  important  expeditions  being  in  contemplation),  in  order  to  enfoite 
the  prefervation  of  the  conqueft,  the  protedion  of  the  refpedable  and  well- 
difpofed  planters  and  refidente;  as  alfo  the  repreiion  of  difaffie^Hon,  in*- 
fubordi nation,  and  infurredion ;  the  refradory  and  revolutionary  difpofi- 
tion  of  Tarious  outcafts  from  diflbretft  iflauds,  &c«  who  had  taken  refage 
there  whilft  fubjed  to  Spain,  indifpenfibly  requiring  the  utmoft  exertion  eC 
Vigilance,  adivity,  and  vigour,  to  effeduate  thofe  falutary  and  effeatial 
{>urpofes.  The  preceding  proclamation,  •  however  decifive  and  imperative 
in  a  ftate  of  war,  by  which  fuch  ample,  powers  were  delegated  by  antlMM^ 
ity,  although  produced  in  Colonel  Pidon's  vindication,  has  not  been  pac^ 
mitted  even  to  be  read  in  court,  I  further  mean,  as,  on  a  late  trial  it  waa 
delivered  from  the  bench,  in  the  chaige  to  the  jury,  ^*  if  what  the  do* 
**  fendant  has  done  be  not  under  the  authoHty  of  law,  he  ought  to  be  pn- 
^<  nifhed;  if  under  that  authority,  he  ought  to  be  quit,  and  go  free — 
^  however  repugnant  this  might  be  to  our  fe^lings.''.^— It  may  reafonaUj 
he  prefumed  that  his  Lordffaip  could  not  have  been  unacqtiainted  with  the 
tiepofitions  taken  at  Trinidad,  by  virtue  of  a  mandamus  being  tranfmitted 
thither  for  that  pnrpofe,  which  had  been  officially  reported  from  tlience  la 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  According  to  thefe  depiofitiont,  now  in  print, 
the  nominal  profecutor,'whofe  fufferings  have  been  reprefented  at  all  evenH 
fuch  as  to  interell  our  feelings,  mod  fully  and  unequivocally  appeara  to  kave 
been  the  baftard  of  a  baAard's  baftard-^to  have  been  a  concubiBe  and  proiv» 
tute — to  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  perjury— to  have  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  robbery  of  her  matter's  houfe  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  dollars, 
which  (he  had  the  charge  of  during  his  abfence  in  the  couirfe  of  the  day 
on  his  ufual  occupations :  it  being  unneceliary  to  detail  her  beii^  confincid 
on  fufpicion — her  prevaricating  on  her  examination,  which  induced  the 
Alcalde  to  fubmit  a  propofal  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  as  the  foperior 
tribunal  (fince  the  capture  x)f  the  tiland,  the  power  of  the  royal  audicaoe 
at  the  Caraccas  having  neoefiarily  been  foperieded),  that  ibe  migbt  ba 
ilightly  picketted,  to  compel  a  difcovery ;  which  written  propofal  wn  de- 
livered by  the  Efcrivano,  or  law  clerk,  the  office  of  afletfor  having  bees 
aboHAied,  who  didaled  the  identical  words,  as  coofonnable,  he  ftiid,  to 
the  Spanifh  law,  that  immediately  preceded  the  fignatareof  iIm  Oovenwr, 
who  aded  judicially  ^  aiid,  in  confequence,  Aie  was  flightlj  pickelted  bf 
order  of  the  Alcalde,  whioh  produced  a  confeffion.  But  the  infauouui  tow^ 
ture;  as  it  has  been  pathetically  tamoip  could  b;  m  neaai  baiia  bsaai  lb 
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ezcniciating  as  nfually  infli6led  in  Spain,  &c. ;  as  it  is  itfcertain^d,  by  the 
clefN>fitions,  that  ftie  walked,  without  even  complainino,  a  day  or  two 
titer,  from  the  prifon  to  her  late  mailer's  houfe,  and  back  again  (hieing 
lereral  hundred  yards),  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining,  in  the  prefence  of 
cbe  Alcalde,  in  what  manner  the  robbery  bad  been  effeded  ;  and  after  tb«i 
requifite  confinement,  during  .repeated  examinations  by  the  Alcalde,  /or 
chief  magi  (Irate,  in  order  to  recover  the  property  ilolen,  (he  was  ultimately 
pardoned  and  liberated  (although  (he  had,  in  particular,  committed  a  ca- 
pita! ofi^nce)  by  the  midaken  lenity  of  the  Governor,  whofe  public  accufer 
Ihe  has,  with  the  mod  unprincipled  ingratitude,  been  induced,  by  foroe 
means  or  other,  to  become.  If  the  fufferings,  as  implied»  of  fuch  a  noto- 
rious criminal  and  capital  offender  Hiould  be  deemed  fufficient  to  affed 
our  feelings,  as  a  friend  to  juflice,  I  mnft  confefa  that  I  am  by  no  means 
endued. by  nature  with  fuch  excelUve  tendernefs,  and  with  fuch  exqulfita 
fympathy  and  fennbility. 

As  to  the  nominal  profecutor  bang  produced  in  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  and  previoufly,  on  the  finding  of  the  indidment,  as  a  witnefs,  after 
having  been  conviAed  of  wilful  perjury  (a  circumflance  which,  in  this 
country,  would  utterly  dei'troy  her  competency  as  a  witnefs),  and  a  co- 
loured drawing  of  her,  in^  the  attitude  of  bei^g  pickctted,  having,  in  ao^ 
unprecedented  manner,  been  publicly  exhibited  by  her  garrulous  advo-. 
cate,  n^efs  dexterous  in  legerdemain,  highly  derogatory,  it  is  preAimed* 
to  the  d^lRty  of  a  folemn  court  of  judicature,  for  the  evident  purpofe  of 
creating  and  exciting  prejudice  and  prepofietHon,  although  the  depofitiona 
taken  at  Trinidad,  by  virtue  of  a  roandtimus,  could  not,  it  may  be  fu]>- 

pofed,  have  been  unknown  to  him Ecce  Proteus !— Comments  would 

be  fuperfluous. 

PhIL0-JI7VXVS« 

EXtENT  OF  THE  TOLERATION  ACT  CONSIDERED* 

to   THB    IDtTOa  or  THB   ANTI-JACOBIK. 

Sir, 

THE  zealdilphyed  m  your  Review  in  defence  of  religion  and  good  order 
defertet'tbe  thanks  of  evety  friend  to  oiir  venerable  eftabliChmems,  both  ec- 
clcfiatticaland  civil;  and,  profeffing  myfelf  to  be  of  that  number,  I  mach 
fCJCMce  tl»t  your  mifcellany  is  flill  to  be  condu6ied  "  on  the  fame  principles 
religious,  mdral,  and  political/*  Encouraged  by  your  recent  avowal  of  this 
determination,  and  your  promife  of  admitting  the  communications  of  cont^ 
Ipondents,  I  am  induced  co  addrefs  you  on  a  fubje^t  intimately  conneded  with, 
thepiofefled  objedt  of  your  publication. 

Tlte  increaie  of  fcbifmatic^,  both  16  and  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
notice^  by  you  on  a  late  occafion,  is  a^rcvmdance  of  fo  lamentable  a  natnrr* 
and  may  ultimately  be  produ^ive  of  confe<^uences  at  once  fo  feriqus  and  dif* 
tr^ffing  to  the  public  community,  that  every  poflible  means  (hould  be  empfoy- 
ed,  in  tfaeie  tiroes  6f  no  ordinary  danger,  to  check  its  further  progrefs.  It  is 
not  mv  intention  so  advert  to  the  meaifii  induftrioufly  ufed  in  fpreading  far  and 
Wide  tne  mania  of  difTent,  and  diflblving  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  by  which 
d)a  whole  Chriftian  body  (bouM  be  united.  I  wiifa  merely  to  call  attention  to 
4H»  paiticiilar  branch  of  Jeparation'from  tbeEftabliihed  Church,  which  does  not 
appear  to  mcto  have  beenlrfUfeRo  fufSdently  noticed.  I  allude  te  that  fpecict 
^  di^ent  noticed  by  th«  writer  of  a  pampUtt  reviewed  ifi  the  A&ti«JiiM)m 
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for  January  hH  (p^  9^)>  in  wdofe  words  I  (hall  explain  it.  When  '^  a  ii£- 
^^  nifierin^^^/  6r^rj  (aod  who  has  confequently  promfid  cantmieal  •&-. 
*<  ^^iif^)omciate8in  acoogregation,  licen/id  under  the  Tokraiion  A3y  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  Liturpy  of  the  Church  of  England."  HerCj  as  this  writer  truly 
obferves,  is  *'  fchifm,  without  a  motive ;  diflent^  from  a  mere  loye  of  diflent ; 
•*  diflent,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  without  diflent, *' 

-  Upon  what  principles  fuch  condtt6l  could  be  juflified»  I  was  for  ibme  time 
at  a  lofs  to  conceive ;  nor  (as  it  appeared  to  me  fo  contrary  to  the  peaceabis 
tenor  of  the  Gofpel,  fo  fubverfive  of  all  ecctefiaftical  difcipline  and  good  or- 
der) did  I  imagine  that  any  writer  could  have  the  effronter^  to  advance  a  fio- 
gle  argument  in  its  defence.  Muchj  therefore,  was  I  furprized»  on  perufing 
lately  a  work  entitled  «'  Village  Dialogues,  by  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M."  to  find 
the  author  endeavouring  to  defend  the  condud  of  perfons  fo  extremely  culpa* 
ble,  inafmuch  as  it  tends  to  fap  the  viul  principle  of  Chri(tianity>  which  is  to 
promote  a  fptrit  of  peace  and  ui^ity.  In  one  of  the  dialogues  in  this  notable 
produdioh,  the  writer,  in  the  charaders  of  a  magiftrate  and  a  clergyman,  thus 
argues  in  defence  of  the  practice  I  have  reprehended: 

**  /fV/^jr.-*fittt  fiieuld  Mr.  Reader  uke  out  a  licence  for  himfelf  and  hn 
*'  fchool-room,  where  would  be  the  harm  of  it  \  He  only  fwears  allegiance 
'*  to  the  (late :  and  if  he  cannot  fwear  allegiance  to  his  protedlors,  it  is  not 
«*  fit  that  he  fhould  be  proteded. 

'     «*  Zftfv^W.— ^Yes,  Sir;  hut  then  does  he  not  by  that  OMthfiut  bimfeif  under 
**  theproteBlon  of  the  aBfor  the  reUef  ttf  ProteJIant  TWtfhrt  > 

««  fForthy. — Certainly  fo.  But  there  is  nothing  jSd  why  he  ^atfs.  TTht 
**  is  entirely  out  of  the  quefiion.  He  takes  predfely  the  fame  oath  em>rced  on 
^*  the  clergy.  The  law  only  demands  that  every  public  preacher  fiiould  be 
<*  obedient  to  the  ftatc.  ••»••••♦  That  njild  and  wife  law,  therefore, «  af^ 
'<  no  queftionsfor  cwfaenee  fake $*  but  gives  equal  protedionto  all  who  can  give 
^<  a  proper  tell  of  their  obedience  to  the  flate.  No  mam  it  ahligedtofivearhek 
*'  a  Difenier^  but  all  public  teachers,  whether  Difienters  or  otherwife,  fwear 
'<.  allegiance,  and  would  to  God  that  all  denominations  of  Chriftians  were 
*<  as  candid  to  each  ot^er  as  the  laws  of  the  land  ^It  liberally  finuned  for  tht 
*•  protection  of  all. 

**  Lovegood,  ^^Uptrn  thefe principles  every  clergyman  9»ay  tale  oui  mAat  «r  «aff« 
**  ed  a  D^enting  llcenee^  at  any  time^  if  there  nuere  oecafitm. 

<«  Worthy.-^Indeed  he  may,  unle&  he  bates  the  goyemoKnt,  and  wilbca  to 
**  overturn  it,  and  then  inftead  of  protection  he  defenrcs4i  gaol/'-»f  ^iOgc 
Dialogues^  4th  EiUt,  vol.  ivypp.  96,  97 'J 

Such  is  the  argument  advanced  by  this  writer^  and  a  mere  pelpable  pieoe  of 
Falle-reafoning  cannot  eaCIy  be  produced.  Itmav  be  obferved  that  NLr.  Hill 
admits  that  «*  by  uking  the  oaths*'  prefcri£ed,  the  perfon  petitiornqg  Jbr  a 
licence  **  places  himfelf  under  theadt  for  the  relief  of  Protefiant  pifleotersiT 
and  he  feems  to  think  that  any  perfon,  **  whether  Diflcnter  or  ctherwujfe/  msr 
daim  a  licence  (o  be  a  public  teacher  undet  tha  aCt,  and  '*  loib  out  vabatti 
*^  failed  a  Di/fenting  Licenee  at  any  time^  if  there  he  occqfioa,**  Now,  Sir,  I  pat^ 
tend  {tan  ^ he  Magifirate  has  no  power  whatever  to  grant  fuch.a.licemeeto  am 
perfon  except  he  is  proved  to  be  a  Proteftant  Difeater.  Somethiitt  more  u 
rcqfutred  by  the  a6t  than  the  giving  <<  a  proper  teft  of  obedience  tothe  ftntt.^ 
The  preamble  of  the  ad  ftates  that  it  was  intended  to  *\  give  fome  cnlt  la 
\^ferupulous  amfcientes  in  the  exercife  of  rdigton,"'  tbinkiog  thai  to  be  an  ciliM- 
tual  method  of*'  Mniting  their  Majefties'  Protellant  fubjeSi  m  intereilmiid  a£- 
**  fedion;*'  fo  little  idea  did  the  mmers  of  thb  aft  entertain,  that  it  woatd 
ev^r  be  ^mplqy^  as  a  mere  engine  of  divifi^H.  Throii(hoat  dbe  aft  icfieiwoe 
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19  jniAt  tutAj  to  **  perfons  (RftuSmg  from  the  Churcli  of  Eogland,'^  and  to 
tbofe  perfons  ank  was  this  JSt  intended  to  apply.     So  £ir,  therefoiey  the^d 
^  does  not, in  the  Unalled  degree  accord  with  the  interpretation  affixed  to  it  by 
the  writer  of  the  Village  Dialogues. 

Bat  if  we  eJcamine  it  minnteTyy  the  fidlacv  of  Mr.  HilKs  reaibning  wiU  ap- 

,  pear  itiU  more  eyident.     By  fe^n  the  14th  it  is  enaded  '<  That  two  fuffi- 

.•t  ci«nt  Proteflaat  witnefles  are  to  be  produced  totejiify  upon  oath  th\it  they  be- 

.  ••  licye  *  the  perfon  applying  for  a  licence*  to  be  a  Proteftant  Dtffenier"  There 

^s.fvrther  repaired  **  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  fix  or  more  iu& 

;  *'<ficieBt  men  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs,  otuning  him/or  onetf 

.  *^  tttm.^    By  a  fubfequent  fe£lion  it  is  further  enadted  that  no  licence  is  to  fe 

.  ^mUed  w0  the  aforefmd  condUhns  ar^  corned  with.     Comparing  thele  proyi- 

^fions  of  the  a^  with  the  above  extrafi  from  ^he  Village  Dialogues,  it  appears 

.inai\i&fl  that  the  magiftrate  has  na  power  to  grant  a  licence  to  every  perfoa 

thai' may  apply  in  the  manner  the  writer  feems  to  contend  for.    In  this  opi* 

nion  I  am  fu^rted  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Burn.     He  fays,  ^*  The  a6^  i£)es 

••  not  extend  to  all  pcrfcins  wbaJhaU  tbinhjit  tojyle  them/elves  Protejhnt  Dif- 

** /enters;  but  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof,  they  muftjirfi 

••  quahfy  themfilvesas  is  therein  ^reS<d:  until  this  (hall  be  done,  they  are  not 

•*  entitled  to  any  benefit  by  this  aft.     Whkh  ^jhjenjation  is  applicable  particu- 

**  forty  to  afett  which  basfprung  up  of  late  yearsy  diftingut/bed  by  the  name  of 

'  f  *  Metbodifls.    They  did  originally  proceed  as  members  of  the  Church  of 

•  **  England  profefling  only  a  urifter  purity,  and  an  adherence  to  the  genuine 

•  ••  do&ines  of  the  Church,  which  they  luppofed  the  Church  itfclf  had  deferted, 

•  •*  or  did  not  fufficiently  inculcate.     And  this  was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  clergy- 

•  ••  men  of  the  Church  of  England ;  no  doubt  with  a  very  good  intention.  But 
*'  as  Solomon  faith  concerning;  the  beginning  of  ftnfe,  th^t  it  is  like  the  letting 
^  oat  of  water ;  (b  here  the  flood-gate  being  opened,  it  doth  not  as  yet  appear 

•  ••  where  the  mundation  will  ftop.  If  they  continue  to  profefs  tbenifelves  flill 
'  •*  numbers  ef  the  Church  of  England^  and  at  their  ajembltes  do  perform  their  re* 
'  •*  Hpfotts  exercifes  accordisig  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
'  ••  this  off  does  not  extend  to  them/''^Ecclefiq/llcal  La'Wy  vol.  it,  /.  1 72.    • 

•  '  Having  thus,  1  truft,  fufficiently  fhewn  the  fallacy  of  the  reafoning  made, 
nfe  of  by  the  author  of  the  Village  Dialogues ;  hayitig  (hewn  that  the  law/rr^ 

•  yiMifj  that  every  perfon  applyit^gfor  a  licence  is  a  Protellant  Dt^enter^  although 
mo  qcieftions  may  be  afked  '*  why  he  diffents;-'  let  me  afk,  how  can  any  ho* 
•'  neft  man,  any  confcientious  minifter  of  the  go(pel  of  truth,  howler  cempttng 
:  may  bo  the  allurements  of  popularity  or  of  gain,  under  the  paltry  fubterfuge  cS" 

*•  not  being  obSged  tojwear  that  he  is' a  DtfiraeTy**  apply  for  what  he  mud  know 

lie  is  not  entitled  to,  and  thus  hypocritically  impo(e  upon  the  unfufpeding 

.  iii«flrfl»e?     rtuch  aa  I  Ument,  with  Mr.  Hill,  that  there  may  be  *«  Fribbles'' 

'  aacT**  Dd-Hitlesy**  who  difgraoe  the  Chri(Han  minlftry,  yet  1  can  ifever  think 

•  diac  Jthe'do^rines  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  promoted  by  overthrowing 
tXB  cfiia|)1iDe.  In  thefe  lax  times  indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  primi- 
tive dilcipUne  of  our  Chnrcii  is  not  more  (Iri^ly  adhered  to,  and  that  every 

.  ^flkitting  efergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is  nor  licenfed  (ais  the  Canons 
:  eicprefsly  eiijoin  )  by  the  biihop  of  hif  diocefe. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are  many  places  of  public  wor(bip  in  Lon- 
daa  tod  its  vicinity,  which  mud  be  regid'ered  under  the  Toleration  A^, 
.  whereki  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  regularly  ufed,  and  whene 
«^kitymcit  epifeopAlly  ordained  officiate;  nay,  I  -am  told,  that  one  of  thefe 
^dQi^hnenKroplesix>tto  bold  a  weekly-te^urefhipin  oneof  the  churches  iii 
hj    - .  E  e  2  the 
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the  citv»  although  die  durpel  to  which  he  belonsi  eaa  eidy  1m  HeeoM  (fS 
HceaTedtt  all)  under  the  Toleration  AQi  Andcanfuch  condad  be  eon* 
fidered  as  juftifiable  i  Surely  this  is  a  ilraUge  penrerfion  of  a  velUmeam  aad 
fiilatary  regulation.  ' 

Now  Mr.  Hill's  argument  as  abo?e  ftated,  and  indeed  the  whale  of  liii 
book,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  defence  and  fnppon  6f  the  party  to  whidi 
thde  very  oonfcientious  clergymen  belong.  For»  that  it  can  be  written  fit 
no  other  porpofe»  the  book  iuelf  bears  ample  teftimony.  Never  was  refanM* 
tion  eth&ed  by  fcnrriiity  and  abufe.  That  fuch  a  publication  can  produce  any 
good  is  very  queftionable;  whilft  the  mifchief  it  rouftdo,  by  alienating  tm 
mindsof  the  pommon  people  from  all  eftabtiflied  reli^^on  and  good  order,  it 
incalculable. '  If  Mr.  Hill,  then,  be  really  a  friend  to  religion,  let  him  fat 
adfifed  to  take  other  means  to  accomplifh  his  ends;  nor  let  him  anin  te»» 
tore  to  expofe  the  errors  of  others,  when  he  u  (b  open  to  oenfure  hinnelf, 
I  anif  Sir,  youi^s, 

A  r  aiBMD  TO  THK  CaoacH  or  EiiotAvv, 

Mard  ^h^  1807. 

'  Our  correfpondent  is  perfedly  corre  A,  as  well  in  his  notion  of  the  Tolem> 
tion  Ad,  AS  In  his  eflimate  ot"  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  of  the  objed  of  faia 
€vaHgekcal  labours.  As  to  the  former,  no  one  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  it  offers  but  a  Protrfiani  D^enter ;  and  if  a  man  apply  far  a  licence 
he  muft  ftate  himfelf  to  be  a  ProttJmU  Diffaiicr.  But,  we  fufped  that  Mr. 
Hill's  audacity  has  not  yet  carried  him  quite  fo  far ;  for  we  believe  that  hb 
Tfmnd-kouft  is  not  licenfed  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  WUktz;  probably, 
the  fame  Mr.  Wilkes,  vlho  is  a  methodift  preacher,  in  the  vicinity  etf  Fiiil^ 
bury  S<|uare.  In  that  cafe,  he  has  not  been  guilty  oifatfehaod^  but  only  of 
^yp^^ify  i  for  the  licience  muft  have  be^n  obtained  under  a  falfe  pniemcu 
Let  Mr.  Hill  reconcile  fuch  conduct  with  the  chriftian  notions  of  honelly, 
or  plain-dealing,  if  he  can.  As  to  his  ViUage  Dialogua,  they  are  of  apieei 
with  all  the  mifchievous  trafli  which  has  tfliied  from  his  pen  or  hia  tongue* 
Their  objed,  an  objett  which  he  has^  for  niany.  years,  been  labouring  to 

'promote,  is  to  degrade  the  Church i  and  to  render  her  lawful  miniftera  ooa* 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  her  members.  The  objed  is  worthy  of  the  naa. 
We  hava  more  than  once  had  occa£on  to  reprove  this  mifehievous  fianatiCf 
for  his  impudent,  malevolent,  and  moil  unfounded  abula  of  our  prelates.  Bat 

.he  is  incorrigible;  his  obftinacyand  perverfenefs  increafe  with  his  yean; 
he  may  be  challifed,  but  cannot,  we  fear,  be  reformed. 

We  wilh  our  intelligent  correfpondentwoidd  dired  his  attention  t»  the 
Unitarum  chapels,  which  have  confidera6ly  incieafed  in  number  of  lale« 
Bww  Mt  tkty  tolerated?  Unitarians  are  exprefsly  excluded  from  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Toleration  Ad.  Every  perfon  who  eUns 
thefe  privileges  is  bound  to  make  the  following  profeflion  of  faidi. 

«*  I  A.  B.  profefs  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jeius  Chrift  hbetervat 

^**  Son,  the  true  Ood,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blefled  for  evermeee; 

*««  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TellwMist 

^*  to  be  given  by  divine  infpiration*" 

And  by  the  XVHth  claufeoftbe  ad,  it  isexpreisly  enaded«  **  that  Mi- 
*^  ther  this  ad,  nor  any  daufe,  article,  or  thing,  herein  ix>ntained,  fliall  snc- 
^  tend  or  be  conftmed  to  extend  to  gpve  any  eafe,  benefit,  or  advantage,  ta 
*«  any  Aipittor  PopiikBeciilant  uliatfoever,  or  «ajr  pofimHtajkOf  dby 
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^  •»  the  ifor^aid  artkk$  tfrtligifm*'* 

'  We  arc  iiot  aware  of  any  fubfequent  (latute  which  has  either  repealed  or 
done  aw.ay  the  eAe^  of  thefe  provifiuns  of  the  Toleration  Aft;  and  we 
lilould  be  glad  to  learn  under  what  authority  the  oppugners  of  the  Trmiijf 
aie  allowed  to  preach  and  promulgate  their  impious  dodtriaes. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

V 
TO   THB   BDXTOE   OF  THB  AVTI-JAeOBIlT   mXYISW.     ' 

YOUR  incomparable  mffceUany,  which  future  generations  will  read 
with  reverence,  and  oiiote  with  applaufe,  when  the  puny  produdions  of 
nodem  literature  ftiall  have  funk  into  the  oblivion  they  merit,  has  beeo  aI* 
ways  diAinguifhed  by  its-hoflility  to  that  peftilential  monfter,  Modem  PkUo' 
/opMf.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  trouble  yeu  with  a  few  remarks  on  th^ 
alarmiug  fymptonfs  of  its^prevalence  in  one  of  our  learned  bodies,  which  a 
▼iGt  to  this  Univerfity  has  but  too  clisarly  revealed  to  roe.  I  learnt  witl| 
a^oniihment  that  the  Works  of  Paley  are  here  quotetl  his  authority  in  lec- 
tures on  moral  philofophy,  and  thai  his  dodrines  ^re  defended  by  the 
under-graduates  in  the  public  exercifes  for  their  degrees  II  Is  he  not^  Mr* 
Editor^  a  modern  philofopher  ?  and  are  not  all  his  dodrines  modern  phi- 
Iqfophy  ?  This  alone  ought  to  have  excluded  his  Works  from  the  iludies 
of  aiy univerfity V  and  to  have  induced  the  fenior  part  of  that  body  to  havo 
Aridly  int^rdided  their  perulal  to  the  juniors, — But  this  is  not  alU  Che* 
sniiiry,  a  fcience  which,  among  our  wifer  anceftors,  was  cultivated  only  by  . 
druggids  and  apothecaries,  but  which 'modern  philofophy  has  exalted  above 
all  the  wifdom  of  antiquity,  has  numerous  and  ardent  votaries  among  the 
,  findents  of  this  Univerfity,  who,  inftead  of  orthodox  divinity  and  the  found 
learning  of  antiquity,  are  immeried  in  their  carbonated  conchoids,  their 
liejiattc  oxyds,  and  their  cryftallised  hydrogens;  terms  and  thingji  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors.  Where  this  will  end  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay.  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  fuch  ftudies  ought 
to  be  cheeked  by  authority ;  for  they  are  doubtleik  of  an  heretical  nature, 
and  cannot  have  a  good  tendency*  i  would  therefore  propofe  (though » alas  I 
irfrithout  much  hope  of  feeing  the  propofal  adopted)  that  thofe  ftudent^ 
whO|  after  proper  admonition,  ftiall  be  found  to  pertift  in  their  attachment 
ta  fuch  ftudies,  fliould  be  rufticated  or  expelled;  or,  at  leaft,  prevented 
ftom  taking  a  degree  until  they  have  given  fufficient  prooi^  of  amendment* 

.  But  while  1  am  remarking  the  progrefs  of  modem  philofophy  in  an  Uni* 
irerficy»  it  is  with  additional  regret  I  am  obliged  to  confefs  that  it  has  lately 
^ntaken  a  wider  range :  it  has  entered  the  Cabinet ;  it  has  feated  itfelf  at  the 
^t  of  the  Throne  1  The  proofs  of  this  melancholy  fad  are  too  recent 
and  too  notorious  to  be  doubted.  Modem  philofophers  have,  it  feems, 
lately  difcovered  that  the  Have  trade  (which  our  anceilors,  in  better  and 
happier  ages,  carried,  on  to  a  great  extent,  without  thinking  it  contrary  to 
rdigion  or  morality)  i^  unjitft,  inhuman,  and  impolitic;  and  the  Lcgifla- 
ture  have  been  coqapelled  to  fandion  their  clamour  by  its  abolition.  The 
idifpofition  which  has  been  loo  plainly  (hewn  to  do  away  thole  reftraintf  on 
.Catholics  and  Difliioterf »  which  all  but  athttfts  and  jaeobins  muft  allow  to 

•  •  ba 
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be  neceflary  to  tbe  fafety  of  church  and  date,  is  •an  alafmbg  fymptom  of' 
degeneracy ;  and  equally  fo  b  the  heretical  and  republican  idea,  of  teack*' 
ipg  all  tbe  common  people  not  only  to  read  but  to  write  ;  an  idea  which, 
I  lament  to  fay,  appears  to  have  been  reriouHy  entertained  by  many,  whofe 
high  brrth  and  elevated  ftations  fhould  have  (aught  them  more  difnnified 
and  corred  notions.  ^  In  fliort,  viith  all  thefe  alarming  Gghs  of  national 
depravity,  I  fear  that,  bad  as  the  prefenl  age  is,  it  will  be  furpaflfed  in  de- 
.  fieneracy  by  the  next.  But  the  fabjei^l  is  too  melancholy  to  dwell  upon  : 
I  therefore  conclude^  and  remain 

Your's, 
"     ^  At^tihereticodemocraticus. 

Cambridge.  ^ 


ON  TflE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Sir,  ^  ,  .        .  • 

'  I  SHALL  not  condafceud  to  reply  to  Praecurfor :  his  menaces  I  defpi/e, 
hjs  fcurrility  it  is  foreign  to  my  habits  and  manners  to  retort ;  and  as  to 
argument,  he  has  given  me  none  to  anfwer.  While  Mr.  Sullivan's  own 
adro'ii!;ons  and  the  fenteuce  of  his  punifhrnent  (land  recorded,  his  preten- 
lions  t6  that  high  reputation  and  charadler  which  Prsecurfor  fo  imperatively 
claims  for  hirp,  can  never  be  admitted.  The  (lyle  in  which  tliey  are  de- 
manded is  the  counterpart  of  that  in  which  Lord  Pater  infilled  upon  hit 
brother's  believing  his  brown  loaf  to  be  a  (boulder  of  mutton*,  '*.  Look 
^'  y^i  gentlemen:  to.  convince  you  what  blind,  pofitive,  ignorant,  puppies 
'*  you.  a're,  I  will  uia  but  this  plain  alignment : — By  God,  it  is^  true, 
*'  goed,  natural  mutton,  as  any  in  Leadenhall  Market;  and  God  confound  * 
•'  you  eternally,  if  you  offer  to  believe  otherwife.^ 

in  a  former  letter,  I  fluted  my  inteotioa  of  appealing  to  tbofe  who 
guided  the  affairs  of  tbe  (late.  Whether  a  man  who  had  demeaned  himfelf 
as, Mr.  Sullivan  has  done,  refpeding  tbe  (hip  Eliiabethy  was  fit  to  bold  any 
fitiiation  of  public  truft  or  emolument.  He  now  holds  none.  Both  ha 
and  his  friends  are  out  of  odice.  He  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Controul ;  nor  has  he  the  remoteft  profpedt  of  obtaining  the  govam- 
iiient  of  Madras,  which  he  was  lately  again  foliciting.  I  animadverted  on 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  public  chara^er,  not  as  a  private  individual,  aad  there- 
fore (hall  now  purfue  him  no  farther.     He  may  find  ihelter  in  obfcurity. 

\  Praecurfoi's  invedives  againft  what  he  terms  perfonal  defamation,  have 
direded  my  thoughts  to  that  palladium  of  all  our  civil  and  political  rights, 
— the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  From  the  nature  of  my  education  and  pvrAiitc, 
my  ideas  on  this  topic  can  only  be  dra»wn  from  thofe  general  principles  of ' 
rcafon  and  judice,  which,  in  this  happy  land,  are  the  foundation  of  law  ^ 
.  but,  (liould  njy  defultory  obfervations  induce  any  of  your  correfpondenca 
to  bring  that  legal  knowledge  to  the  difculfion,  without  which  no  6ai(bed 
eifay  on  this  importaiit  fi^bjcA  can  be  produced,  I  dialli  at  leafi,  be  enti- 
tled^to  ttie  merit  fought  by  the  Roman  fatirid  :-t 


•  Swift'iTelppfitTih.  . 

— *-  fongpr 
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>  fangar  vice  cotis ;  acatam 
Reddere  qua  ferrum  valet,  exfora  ipfa  fecandi** 
The  liberty  of  th«  prefs  I  (hould  define  lo  be,  the  right  of  publiHiing  the 
truth  refpeding  public  meafures,  and  the  puhUc  condu^  of  public  charac- 
ters. In  this  free  country,  where  the  conftitution  gi^es  the  people  a  Hiafe 
in  the  government,  the  exercife  of  the  former  branch  of  thi^  right  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceifary  to  their  forming  juft  ideas  of  thofc  meafures  in  which  they 
kave  not  only  an  undeniable  intcreft,  but  on  which  they  have  the  privilege 
of  inftrufting  their  reprefentatives,  and  of  petitioning  either  parliament  or 
their  fovereign.  The  eKercife  of  the  latter  branch  of  it  is  ald>  neceffary  to 
their  formipg  a  juft  judgment  :bf  the  charader  and  condufl  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  is  entruQed,  both  for  their  guid* 
ance  in  chooiing  their  repreferitafivcs,  and  in  ufing  another  legal  privilege, 
—that  of  reraonflrating  againft  the  continuance  of  men  in  place  or  power, 
whofe  chara^eri  and  conduct  have  rendered  ihem  unworthy  of  truft  or 

'  confifieiice. 

All  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  printiple  of  this  right,  but  the  precife 
Extent  to  which  it  fhould  be  aded  upon  has  l>een  an  invariable  fubjed  of 
difpute  between  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  between  thofe  in  and 
tfiofe  out  of  power.  What  the  one  term  liberty;  the  other  term  licentiouf- 
nef»;  what  the  one  confider  as  conclufions  juflly  drawn  from  the  premifes, 

Uhe  other  confider  as  inuendos  originating  in  malice  or  flander.  Writer^ 
adnated  hf  party  fpirit,  fliarpened  perhaps  by,  perfonal  animofity,  will' 
pu(h  their  fatire  to  the  extreme  verge  of  propriety,  atid,  in  doing  fo,  will 
occafionally  pafs  beyond  it;  as  the  charioteer  who  always  endeavours  to 
drive  to  an  inch  will  fometimes  err,  and  entangle  or  overfct  his  equipage. 
To  afciertain  the  exa£l  boundaricR  of  right  and  wrong,  is  tlie  province  of 
the  law;  and  notwithftanding  the  numerous  deciCons  that  have  taken  place 
in  cafes  of  libel,  the  f^bjeA  is  as  far  from  being  elucidated  as  ever.  In- 
deed, thje  fame  obferration  applies  to  cafes  of  ev^ry  other  defcription  ;  for 
though,  for  ages  paft,  we  have  been  piling  volQme«>  upon  volumes  of  re- 
ports; th«  number  of  new  caufes  is  progrefTively  incrcaling,  and  **  the  glo- 
rious uncertainty  of  the  law"  is  (till  a  congratjulatory  toaft  among  the  gen- . 
tlemen  of  tbe  long  robe. 

•  Unfortunately,  thofe  who,  when  out  c»f  power,  were  advocates  for  ex- 
teodii^the  limits  of  tbe  liberty  o{  the  prefs,  have  generally  changed  fides,- 
and  »endeavoured  to  abridge  them,  as  foon  a^ihey  got  in ;  thus  kicking 
down  the  ladder  by  which  they  rofe  to  prefurment,  leil  others  fliould  uie  it 
to  climb  up  after  them*  Thefe  limits,  therefore,  though  occalionally  ex- 
panded by  the  difcuflion  of  fome  gre»t  popular  queftion,  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  confiderably  narrowed.  They  loll  ground  whilll  the  admini- 
ftratioQ  of  juflice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  I'ubtlc  and  fpccious,  though  able, 

.  Lord* Mansfield,  who  contended  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  judge,  not 
of  the  jury,  to  decide  what  did  ut  what  did  not  coiillitute  a  libelf.  Lord' 
Kenyon  went  fo  much  farther  than  his  predeceflors,  as  to  tell  a  jury  that 
whatever  hurt  the  feelings  of  another,  or^madc  him  uncomfortable,  was  a 


Gives  edge  to  raxors,  though  itfelf  has  none. 

/for.  dc  ArU  Foctkay  Francis's  TtanJIatwn^.   ' 
t  Rex  verfus  Woodfall. 

libel 


let  roe  fliarpen  others,  as  ihe  hone  ,:^^ 

^Amtk  tA  r«9/%ra      ikmiaK   itfcaLf  has  nnnp  ^\ 
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libel*.  Th«  jaiy,  liowever«  in  their  verdift,  teiy ,  properly  rejefted  llrif 
opinion  of  bi^  Lord/bip.  On  «  late  oc<!afion»  a  barrifter  in  tbe  Court  of 
King's  Bencb  contended  for  a  diftin£lioa  between  public  and  prJTate  cha* 
rapiers,  aflfertlDg  the  liability  of  the  former  to  be  arraigned  at  the  tribonal 
of  public  cenfare;  but  the  Lord  Chief  JuDice  i«  reprclented  to  have  been 
adoniOied  at  his  dodrine,  and  to,  have  faid,  he  fhould  foon  be  obliged  to 
afk  hrs  brother  Judges  whether  he  was  fitting  in  a  Britifb  court  of  juftic^ 
I  truft  that,  if  any  attempts  are  made  to.  eftabliAi  the  contrary  dodrine  in 
the  court  where  his  Lordfhip  prefides,  a  Britifh  jury  will  know  that  they 
arc  fitting  in  a  Britifh  court  of  juftice;  will  feel  that  the  developement  qf 
mifcondu^l  in  public  Gtuations  is  efiential  to  the  public  good ;  and  vill 
think  that  the  writer  who  expofes  fuch  truth  from  fuch  a  motive  is  not  only 
cBtilled  to  a  verdid  of  not^guilty,  but  to  the  beft  iharlks  of  his  country. 
Such  were  the  fentimentK  of  the  Romans;  even  when  little  bi^t  tbe  (badovr 
of  liberty  remained  among  them  ;  nnd  public  accufers  are  declared  by 
Cicero  to  merit  encouragement,  for  this  incontrovertible  reafon,  **  that  the 
-"  innocent,  if  acciifed,  may  be  jullilied ;  but  the  guilty,  unleft  accufed^ 
'•  cannot  be  conviftedt-" 

.  The  pernic-ious  confequences  that  would  refult  from  fupprefling  the 
right  of  fcrutinizing  into  the  public  condu6^  of  public  men,  kre  equal- 
ly obvious  and  alarming.  If  the  monftrous  propofiiion,  that  "  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel"  be  enabliflied,  it  neceflarily 
follows  that  the  more  atrocious  the  condud  of  men  in  power,  the  great* 
«r  will  be  the  danger  of  expoHng  it,  and  the  greater,'  therefore,  their 
chance  of  efcapmg  undetedled.  Tbofe  who  enjoy  high  public  honours  and 
emoluments  are  fervants  of  the  public,  and,  therefore,  juftly  liable  to 
public  account:    this   fiilutary  check   is,  to  them,  in   things  temporal, 

,  what  that  admonition  and  dread  of  puuiiliment,  which  we  are  taught  the 
efficacy  of  in  Holy  Writ,  are  to  mankind  in  things  fpiritual.  In.  private 
life,  «:bat  individual  would  fee  his  friend  place  confidence  in  an  unworthy 
inan,  and  not  warn  him  of  his  danger  ?  In  public  life,  every  real  friend  to 
his  country  is  bound  to  a^  the  fume  part;  and  it  is  by  the  exercife  of  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  alone  that  this  duty  can  be  properly  and  effedually 
difcharged.  If  the  dodiiine  of  libels,  as  now  contended  for,  can  be  main- 
tained, libellers  will  be  the  only  men  who  dare  fpeak  the  truth ;  and  tKe 
appellation,  fo  far  from  being  infamous,  will  defignatc  the  mod  palriotic» 
public  fpirited,  and  ufeful  chara^ers. 

Tbe  reproaches  of  the  world,  as  well  a^  of  cpnfcience,  were  the  ponifti- 

-  men ts  originally  annexed  to  bad  ad^ions  ;  but  the  Uws  of  God  and  of 
man  are  now  become  fo  much  at  variance,  that  truth,  the  unerring  flaad-> 
ard  of  right  fnd  wrong,  the  chofen  attribute  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  the 
pra^ice  of  which  is  recommended  by  his  example,  as  well  as  enjoined 
by  his  precept,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  him  with  a  frown  of  glory, 
in  the  world  to  come,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  Court  of  Kin^fs  Bench, 

* '       ■    '  ■  M         ■!  I  ■    ■         III        mil  ■■      ■  * ■      I    ■    I   I      ■      I  ■— ^»— 1— ^^B^i— w^M^i^^ 

*  Rex,  on  the  prufecution  ol  boane  verfus  Nofris. 

t  *'  Quare  facile  omnes  patimur  efle  quam  plurimos  accufatores,  quod 
innoeens  fi.accufatus  fit,  abfolvi  potcfl;  noceos,  oifi  accufatus  fecerit» 
cpndemnari  non  poleft, 

'^  Oratio  pro  Sex :  Rofcio  Amerino  Accufatorea  itoultot  efle  in  civilate 
vtileeft,  lit  metu  contineatur  audacia.'*— Ibid* 
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10  the  present  wor1<Iy  with  fine,  imprironmehty  m^A  the  pillory !  Well  majr 
the  godde(S}  when  thus  defpifed  on  eartb|  re-afcend  tp  her  native 
htaven> 

It  had  been  fllrgued  agarnft  this  exerctfe  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  the 
aiinds  of  the  pablic  are  alienated  from  the  government,  by  neo  in  power 
being  rendered  objects  of  cbnteropt  or  deteflation.  If  the  accufations 
be  juO,  let  the  objeAs  of  them  be  degraded ;  if  unjuft,  lot  the  authors  of 
them  be  punilhed,  and  thofe  who  baye  been  falfely  accufed  will  increafe 
tfieif  daim  to  the  regard  and  confidence  of  a  generous  people.  No  man, 
eooreious  of  innate  re^itude,  will,  fear  being  expofed  to  this  ordeal.  He 
who  h  ftyled  Right  Honourable,  has  the  (Ironger  obligation  impofed 
upon  him  to  make  his  adions  correfpond  with  bis  title.  Vice  is  vice, 
i^hether  clothed  in  rags  or  in  ermine ;  and  the  lower  clafTes  of  fociety  will 
never  look  up  with  reverence  to  their  fuperiors,  while  they  avail  themfelvet 
of  their  rank  as  a  fcreen  from  inveftigation.  The  plea  that  writings  are  libel' 
loos,  becaufe  tbc^  tend  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  by  exafperating 
the  parties,  is  abfurd,,as  applied  to  thofe  which  appear  under  auonymQua 
fignatures ;  for  no  man  can  fight  a  ftiadow.  That  dread  of  expofure,  which 
has  fuggeited  thefe  pretexts,  in  order  to  elude  it,  is  an  aw/ul  prefage  in 
the  national  charaifter;  as  I  (hall  illuflrate  by  the  following  example. 

In  the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  brave  and  virtuoits 
Deciui  felt  it  an  eafier  talk  to  reflore  the  lutlre  of  the  Rojnan  arms, 
than:  to  re-eftablifli  the  integrity  of  the  public  adminiilration.  Seofible, 
however,  that  national  greatnefs  could  only  be  lading  while  fopported  by 
national  virtue,  be  revived  the  obfolete  office  of  Cenfor  ;  trufting  that  the 
perfon  invefted  with  that  facred  character  would  be  able  to  effed  the 
arduous  but  neceffary  reform.  To  his  inquifitorial  tribunal  the  condud 
of  every  officer  of  the  (late  was  fubmitted  ;  his  fentence  removed  from 
fitnations  of  trud  and  emolument,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
configned  to  public  ignominy  thofe  who  had  abufed  the  public  confidence. 
Unfortunately,  the  event  proved  that  this  mcafurc  had  been  adopted  too 
late;  and  that»  though  the  Cenfor  might  maintain,  he  could  not  reilore, 
the  morals  of  the  empire.  The  corruptions  of  the  times  would  not  bear  the 
probing  ncceflary  for  their  cure ;  that  high  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue,  by 
which  alone  his  authority  could  be  fupported,  was  loft  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  thofe  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs ; 
and  the  cenforial  jurifdidinn  funk  into  empty  pageantry,  the  [hadow,,but 
not  the  fubfiance,  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  re^ 
public*. 

Hiftory  is  experience  teaching  by  fexample ;  and,  by  a  proper  applica* 
tion  of  the  above  inftartce,  we  may  form  a  juil  judgment  of  •ur  own  fitua- 
tion.  If,  with  manly  and  ftern  virtue,  we  yet  dare  expofe  vice,  however 
ilieltered  by  greatnefs;  if  we  abandon  to  public  infamy  and  public  juftice 
thofe  whofe  hearts  are  tainted  by  corruption,  or  whofe  hands  are  ftained 
with  plbndcr;  then  may  wc  feel  confident  that  our  glory  has  not  yet  pafled 
its  senith,  and  congratulate  ourfelves  on  that  union  of  national  valour  ami 
virtue,  which  alone  can  conflitute  permanent  national  greatnefs.     But  if, 

*  MoQiefquieu  Grandeur  et  Decadence  det  Romains,  c.  8— Gibbon's 
Uif^ry  of  the  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i,  c,  10. 
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en  the  contrary,  we  (brink  from  the  Herculean  tafk  of  cleanfing  this  Au- 
gean ilable;  if  guilty  men  in  power  are  flieltered  by  thdr  colieaguo;  if 
the  facred  raajedy  of  the  laws  b  opprefled  by  authority ;  if  truth  ii  pro* 
fcribed  as  a  libel,  only  that  vice  and  falfehood  may  fialk.with  unblnfiun^ 
countenance ;  and  we  find  it  eafier  to  vauquifli  the  public  anemy  than  to 
eradicate  the  public  vices ;  then  too  furely  may  we  pronounce  that  the  fua 
of  our  national  glory  foon  will  fet  for  ever,  and  that  future  hiftoriaas  will, 
clafs  the  prefent  days  amgng  thofe  of  th«  decline  and  fall  of  the  Bntiih 
empire.  .     , 

VAlb&ius  Pubuco(a«  , 
'      jtprWiO,  1807.   -^ 

LETTER  IL-— -TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  MOST  REVEREND  THE 
ARCHBISHOP  or  CANTERBURY. 

My  Lord, 

THE  laft  addrefs  to  your  Grace  hazarded  a  predidion,  "  that  any  mei- 
fure  tending  to  regulate  diflenting  preachers,  &c.  which  might  he  brougjit 
before  Parliament,*'  would  meet  with  decided  oppofition '.'  from  the  sealous 
friends  of  humanity."  It  would  certainly  be  Micorre£l  to  confider  is 
true  any  human  prediAion  before  the  event  predicted  come  to  pais ;  yet, 
ift  this  cafe,  the  truth  of  that  predidion  feems  to  flow  as  a  corollary  fron 
8  late  political  problem — paradox  I  (bould  have  faid  :  for  it  is  certaioly  i 
paradox,  or,  in  plain  language,  a  downright  contradidion,  for  men  whbreattty 
it  eminently  is  to  proteA  the  Eftabliflied  Cbnrch,  to  claim  merit  for  hsviot 
end\eavoured  to  throw  down  the  guards  and  bulwarks  of  that  very  Churdi,. 
and  to  place  upon  *'  the  'vantage  ground"  its  mod  inveterate  fpf.-^Mty  tbe 
Almighty,  in  his  mercy,  long  preferve  to  us* our  belovecl  and  magnapimoui 
Sovereign ;  and  may  he,  under  the  Divine  protedion,  ever  have  tbefpirit 
to  convince  even  the  haughtieft  of  bis  fubjeds  that  they  hqve  a  King  I 

My  Lord,  a  late  event  in  the  political  world  is  an  additional  motive  to 
vigorous  and  united  endeavours  in  fupport  of  our  glorious  Church.  Ano- 
ther deadly  blow  has  been  averted  from  it.  The  gloom  thatfo  lately  over- 
hung it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  pad:  a  more  aufpicious  day  breaks  upon  as. 
Let  us  labour  while  it  is  day,  left,  in  this  fenfe  alfo,  fuch  a. night  msy 
overtake  us  as  may  preclude  all  further  endeavours. 

It  is  jnatter  of  exultation  to  your  Grace,  and  to  all  true  Protedaotiof 
the  Church  of  England,  that  every  dodrine  hoftiie  to  its  faith  has,  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  met  complete  refotation.  Prieftley  was  vso- 
quillied  by  the  learned  Horfeley  ;  and  the  "  Tnie  Churchman"  has  been 
thoroughly  invSdigated  ai^  afcertained  by  the  amiable  Daubcny  and  thoil 
of  Chriflian  worthies. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  truft  that  the  dodrines  of  the  Church  are  not  its  vnlr 
nerable  part.  There  are  nximerous  lines  and  outpofts  which,  though  im- 
mediately conneded  with  the  fafety  of  the  citadel,  have  in  fome  iofisnces 
fallen  into  decay,  and  in  others  are  but  flightly  guarded.  Were  all  true 
members  of  the  Church  to  unite  in  "  repairing  the  walls  of  Sioa,"  and 
hiMmg  up  her  wafte  places,  it  would  probably  conduce  more  tothefrfeiy 
of  the  Church  at  the  prefent  momentous  crifis,  and,  under  the  bleffiof  of 
the  Almighty,  be  a  furer  guard  to  it  for  the  future,  than  all  the  aid  which 
the  civil  power  can  give  it,  independent  of  fuch  exertions.    But  while  the 

Cleig)' 
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Clergy  mote  in  this  their  more  iminediat«  lin'e'ofduty,  flio^fd  they  be 
horned  to  fall  amid  the  ruins  of  their  Churchi  they  will  have  the  glory  to 
fall  at  their  po^. 

'  Were  the  mind  of  man,  tny  Lord,  imder  no  thraldom  to  the  body,  a 
convidion  of  the  truth  of  reltgiun  ttiight  be  fuflicient  io  produce  obedience' 
to  its  precepts;  but  in  the  preien|  (late  of  things,  whefi  the  fleih  luileth  againft 
the  fpirit,  your  Grace  roaft  be  well  aware  that  to^  convince  the  reafon  is 
not  always  to  regulate  the  condud.  Where  the  propenfity  to  evil  at  all  pre- 
ponderates, every  circumOance,  however  trivial,  that  may  at  all  militate 
againft  the  influence  of  religion,  will  be  induftrioully  called  in  aid  to  give  a. 
colouring  ot  excufc  to'  every  breach  of  duty.  From  hence  arifes  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  a  Arid  ailcntioi»v  not  only  to  the  more  important,  but  alfo  to  the 
lefler,  concerns  of  religion ;  fince  the  various  modifications  of  circumftances, 
relating  to  perrons,  times,  and  places  conne^ed  with » religion,  have, 
according  to  the  nearnefs  of  their  connexion,  a  power  to  influence  the 
mind  either  for  or  againd  it.  Per  inilance  ;  the  regular  or  the  irregular 
condud  of  the  clergy;  their  manners,  amafements,  &c«  the  external  and  in- 
ternal ilate  of  Churches;  the  manner  and  the  tiroes  of  performing  divine 
fervice,  Ike.  &c.  muft  all,  in  their  feveral  inftdncj^s,  have  a  certain  influence' 
on  the  mipds  of  men  either  for  or  againA  the  religion  of  the  country. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  fay  that  thel^  are  the  only  caufes  which  injure  the 
eftablifhed  religion;— there  are  many  others,  from  the  exiflence  of  which 
it  cannot  poflibly  take  blame  to  itfelf,  and  which  the  law  of  the  land  has 
aloae  the  power  to  counteradl.  But  at  this  time^  when,  as  your  Grace 
rouft  be  fully  fenflble,.  the  Church  has  but  too  much  reafon  to  exclaim 
with  David,  '^  Mine  enemies  clofe  me  in  on  every  fide,''  it'eminently  be* ' 
hovcs  the  members  of  the  Church,  eath  in  his  feveral  (lation,  to  affiil  in 
renaoving  every  thing  that  may  **  caufe  to  oflend."  That  fuch  caufes  do 
exiil,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  deny.  I  have  before  obferved,  that  to  grant 
this  is  not  to  concede  any  thing  to  our  adverfaries ;  though  to  ufe  no  en- 
deavours to  remove  thofe  caufes  is  to  place  in  their  hands  one  of  the  furefl 
engines  of  deilrudion.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  Lord,  while  I  glance  at 
fome  of  thofe  fpots  and  blemiflies  which  are  the  mere  ruft  of  time,  or  which 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  partial  negle^l  of  individuals,  I  ifhall  excite  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  thefe  pages,  an  earned  * 
defire  to  co-operate  in  rendering  the  vifible  Church  upon  earth,  as  far  as 
human  mean»  can  render  it,  '*  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  fpot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  fuch  thing.**  Your  Grace  well  remembers  by  whom  it 
was  faid,  *'  «  w^J^^fua  ^  stoMiSi^mi,  ri  fiHa  t/m^  a^IdV  «»4.  t*  «)  t^n,  S^f 
/ui{vr,  T^tfiflji  p^o^iWIi^a."  But  1  truft  that  my  seal  is  acdbrding  to  know- 
ledge. Should  it  produce  too  much^lainuefs  of  fpeech,  place  it,  I  pray 
your  Grace,  to  the  account  of  my  earneftnefs  to  promote  *'  the  welfare  of 
Sion." 

Among  the  many  caufes  which  produce  fpandal  to  the  Church,  the 
falaries  of  the  inferior  Clergy  is  one.  Your  Grace  is  not  likely  to'  hear 
how  this  fubjeft  is  frequently  treated  at  market  dinners  and  other  meetings. 
Such  converiation  indeed  is  generally  kept  for  the  ears  of  laymen  only ; 
linlefs  where  fome  unguarded  curate,  preferring  any  fociety  to  the  fociety 
of  his  own  mind,  will  bear  to  hear  his  own  cafe  defended  at  the  expence  of 
the  Clergy  at  large:  fuch  inftances  have  happened,  though  I  truft  but  feldom. 
Tythesy  which  the  noble  and  the  honourable  agriculturifU  of  the  day 

have 
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hawe  ttn^l  every  finmer  to  d^lcant  upon,  (otm  not  tie  only  topic  of 
eon? erfation  at  fuch  meetings :  where  the  Ciergy  are  the  fubjea,  the  fala- 
ries  of  curates  do  not  unfrequently  give  rife  to  coarfe  jefts,  vulgar  witti* 
dfnis,  and  low  comparifons.  I  heg  your  Grace  to  confider  ne  as  dif- 
claiming,  in  the  moft  unequivoeal  manner,  all  intention  of  tbrowii^  indif- 
erimiaate  blame  open  that  moft  refpe^bibte  body  of  men,  the  beneficed 
Clergy.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  their  power,  in  the  prefent  Date  of 
things,  radically  to  remove  the  evil  complained  of.  Many  of  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  employ  a  cnrate  have  large  families,  and  have  moft 
probably  fallen  into  the  faibion  of  living  very  much  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
called.  Befides,  the  expenfive  mode ,  of  educating  children,  and  the  bigb 
notions  which  they  confequently  ac<)uire,  render  tli«  incomes  of  incumbents 
far  from  being  commenfurate  to  their  own  ideas  of  living  as  becomes  tbeir 
Nation,  or  of  foitably  providing  for  their  children.  It  is  likewife  difficult 
to  imprefs  npon  the  mind  of  every  man  the  exaci  intent  and  meaning*  of 
church  preferment,  and  in  what  refpe^s  it  differs  from  other  property. 
Although  fuch  reafpning  is,  as  your.  Grace  mn&  be  well  aware,  but  in 
fomemeafure  to  plead  one  evil  in  extenuation  of  another;  yet  does  it  fliew 
the  difficulty  of  the  fubjed.  For  difficult  it  indeed  is  to  draw  an  impartial 
line  where  you  muil  be  perpetually  liable  to  trench  upon  what  have  long 
been  confidered  as  the  legitimate  habits  and  comforts  of  one  fet  of  men  in 
order  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  another.  The  truth  of  this  appears 
fron^  this  one  confideration,  that,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  the  ftate  of  the 
curates  remains  nearly  tk^.  fame  as  it  was  previous  to  the  interference  of 
Barliament.  Your  Grace,  and  every  rational  man  in  the  King's  dominions, 
muft  be  fenfible,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  ftipend  of  a  curate  is  neither' 
adequate  to  his  maintenance,  nor  a  proper  compenfation  fur  the  important, 
and  as  it  in  reality  is,  arduous  taflc  of  a  cure  of  fouls;  neither  does  it  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  emolument  of  other  offices,  either  civil,  military,  or 
even  menial.  Leaving,  then,  this  fubjed  to  the  confideration  of  your 
Grace,  and  of  thofe  whom  it  may  more  immediately  concern,  I  Ihall 
briefly  obferve,  that  this  evil  of  which  I  am  complaining  feems  to  be 
rapidly  advancing  towards  its  own  cure,  if  it  may  be  fo  called.  The  time 
is  faft  approaching  when  a  fufficient  number  of  curates  will  not  be 
Ibund,  fince  few  will  ehter  into  holy  orders  without  good  caufe  to  exped 
preferment  either  by  donation  or  by  purchafe.  Could  we  be  afiured  that  a 
fcarcity  of  curates  would  oblige  incumbents  to  refidence,  or  to  increafe  the 
falaries  of  curates,  we  might  (ay  with  truth  that  the  evil  had  corroded  itfell 
But  when  evils  are  left  to  Work  their  own  ct^re,  they  too  frequently  pro* 
duce  other  evils  no  way  inferior  to  themfelves.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  be  the  cafe  in  the  event  of  a  fcarcity  of  curates.  For,  as  it  is 
probable  (I  judge,  my  Lord,  from  the  paft)  that  exemptions  from  reC« 
dence  will  always  be  within  theyeach  of  a  certain  clafs  of  the  Clergy, 
thebifliops  will  be  obliged  to  ordain  men  of  inferior  habits,  manners,  and 
education,  who  will  be  contept  to  live  upon  a  (lender  falary,  on  the  pro- 
fpcd  of  a  lift  in  the  fcale  of  fociety.  Whether  or  not  this.lafi  evil  w^uld  not 
be  greater  than  the  fird,  I  leave  ^our  Grace  to  be  the  judge.     But  I  ffia& 


^  They  who  are  defirous  of  information  on  this  head»  w^ffM  do  well  ta 
read  the  Life  of  the  pious  Pr.  Wiifou,  Biihop  of  l|Iann. 
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1>eg  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  a  little  farther  on  this  fubjetft  when  I  coma 
to  treat  of  the  manners  of  the  Clergy.  For  the  prefent,  I  muft  requeft  you 
to  believe  that  I  poffefs  the  utmoft  efieem  for  your  Grace's  individuid  vir« 
tues;  and  am,  truly* 

Tour  obedient  fervant, 

FASDa&icx  Db  CouaCET* 
JprU  IStk,  1807. 

THE  POPISH  VERSION  OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

to    THB   FROPaiKTOaa    OF    THB    AKTI*JACOBIK    BBTIBW    AVD  Ut* 

GAZINB. 

Gentlemen, 

Ad  you  fay  in  your  review  of  the  Bi(hop  of  Durham's  moll  excellent 
Charge  (page  145  in  the  review  for  February  laft),  that  you  were  not 
aware  that  the  priefts  of  Europe  had  dared  to  mutilate  the  Commandments 
by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Second,  and  as  I  think  that  the  abominable  frauds  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  that  and  every  other  inftance  cannot  be  too  much 
cxpofed,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  in  **  A  Manual  of  Prayers  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  Devotions ;  revifed  and  correded,  with  large  additions,  by  R.  C*» 
D.  D.  London ;  printed  IjSS"  the  Ten  Commandments  are  thus  printed 
in  page  18: —  , 

**  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,. who  brought  thee  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt* 
mid  out  of  the  Houfe  of  Bondage. 

**  U  Thou  flialt  not  have  flrange  gods  before  me.  Thou  (halt  not  make 
to  thyfelf  any  graven  thing,  nor  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  i 
above,  or  in  the  earth  below,  nor  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  water  under 
the  earth:  Thou  fhalt  not  adore  nor  worfhip  them.'  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  ftrong  and  jealous,  idfiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  (hewing  mercy 
to  thoufands  of  thofe  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

^  2.  Thon  (halt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the 
Lord  will  not  bold  him  guiltlefs  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain* 

**  3.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  fabbath-day. 

^  4.  Honour  thy  father  aud  thy  mother. 

•*  5.  Tbou  (halt  not  kill. 

*'  6.  Thou  (halt  not  coronait  adultery. 

*^  J.  Thou  (halt  not  fteal. 

*'  8.  Thou  (halt  not  bear  ialfe  witnefs  againft  tby  neighbour. 

''  9.  Thou  (halt  not  defire  thy  neighbour's  wife. 

^'  10*  Thou  (halt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods/'  • 

Kow,  though  the  Second  Commandment  cannot  Ariftly  be  faid  to  ba 
here  fuppreflU,  yet  I  think  it  appears  very  clearly  from  '*  A  Table  to  lyelp 
oar  Memory  when  we  prepare  for  Confe(n.on,''  at  page  372  of  the  fame  booKg 
tiMit  it  it  added  In  this  manner  to  the  Firfl,  in  order  that  the  injundlons  con* 
tainedin  it  may  be  paiTed  over  without  notice;  for  In  this  Table,  though 
there  are  fifteen  heads  for  felf-examination  upon  what  the  Pikpifts  call  tho 
Firft,  there  is  not  one  which  in  ^he  moft  di(tant  manner  toochef  iipon  that 
fHtrt  of  it  which  is  in  truth  the  Second  Commandment. 

Thateis  in  tbe  abovo-memtoned Manual,  at  page  33S»  '*  A  Prayar  ^or 
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the  Pagans,"  in  which  are  thefe  words :  "  mercifully  admit  of  our  prajen, 
and  driver  the  Pagans  from  the  Worjkip  pfldM'  I !  /^^Rifam  teneatis ! 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  well  witlier,  and 
Afmcert  Ltnffnan  ff  ike  Church  of  EngUnd  as  bjf  Lata  e^abfj/hed,, 

jt/ril  ITtk,  1807. 

SONNETS. 

HOPK. 

PARENT  of  joy,  thy  hcav'nly  profpeds,  fair. 

Have  often  Toothed  the  troubles  of  this  breaft; 
Thy  beams  have  oft  difpell'd  the  gloom  of  caie» 

And  luUM  my  agoniied  foul  to  reft. 
Still  have  thy  vifions  rofe  in  ^Fancy's  hour. 

When  youthful  dreams  to  future  joys  afpire ; 
But.ftin  the  clouds  of  difappointment  lour, 

And  all  my  flatt'ring  profpeds  now  expire. 
Delufive  Hape!  thy  cheering  fcenes  are  fled ; 

To  me  thy  magic  power  no  joys  impart: 
Defpair  to  me  her  darkening  vifions  fpreadt    .  '       ^ 

And  paints  her  dreary  profpe^  on  my  heart. 
Yet  doft  thou  point  where  heav'niy  joys  await 
In  blifs  divine,  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
Tvncktnkam,  HaNRXcvi. 

wtNTxa. 

Now  Winter  fpreads  his  devaAations  roi^nd 

O'er  all  thofe  fcenes  that  golden  autumn  yields ; 
While  every  ftream  in  icy  fetters  bound, 

And  leaflefi  trees  furroanding  all  the  fields* 
No  more  the  tenants  of  the  grove  rejoice, 

Since  Nature  now  withholds  her  kind  fupply ; 
Tbo'  late  they  gailr  rais'd  their  tuneful  voice, 

And  little  thought  fad  pen'ry  was  fo  nigh.    ' 

So,  when  the  autumn  of  our  life  is  pail, 
And  fortune  gilds  no  more  the  vernal  mom, 

Then  on  the  world  the  wretched  vidims  caft, 
Unknown  to  flatt'ring  friends,  but  as  their  fcom  p 

Still  thr6*  his  heart  the  bleeding  pang  (hall  roll. 

Till  death^s  cold  hand  diall  freeze  the  current  of  his  foaL 
Ttrickcnham.  HaMEXCua. 


IMPROMPTUON  A  LATE  MELANCHOI^  EVfcNT* 


''  ALL  Talenu,  Weight,  and  Rank,"  alas!  are  gone, 

Cruih'd  by  fuperior  weight  of  Par^iojui-ftone, 

And  left  usn^Mtaf  but— — »Ottr  Cai^ncH  ax D  Ta&oirx. 

••  •    •    ^*  '   ; .';an 
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AN  EPJ8TLE  TO  A  FATHER  IN  LAW  AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

7r6ii  bis  soN'iir  law  iir  kxwoatx. 

.   ...  :t  " »  " 


& 


Infelix  gcner,  et  dignus  f  ■■  ■  ■■    anepBrfaH^"^  ** 


WHILE  in  a  difmal  ilaiige6n's  dampneft,  I     "^  ^  -^  " 

Swear  unregarded,  unfupported  lie, 

You,  at  your  eafe,  in  all  the  pomp  of  place. 

With  PUyeR,  Perry,  Hardy,  or  bis  Grace,  ♦ 

Difplay  the  blufiiing  honours  of  your  face ; 

And  live  on  thofe,  whofe  fpeciilative.fkili  v  y  j 

Is  hafty  credit,  and  a  diftant  bill. 

By  privilege  from  tlebts  and  bailiffs  free,  , 

Nor  cafi  a  thought  on  mifery  and  me. 

Yet  by  thofe  joys  She  gave  in  early  life, 
She^  whom  you  made  a  Mother,  not  a  Wifct 
Let  her,  who  boafts  a  ^Natural  Daughier's  name. 
Urge  to  a  Father's  heart  her  Hufband's  claim  ; 
Her,  whom  you  gave  me  without  paltry  pelf, 
Like  you,  fweet  foul,  a  fortune  in  herfelf; 
Let  her  your  bowels  of  compadion  thaw. 
And  fpare,  in  pity^  fpare,  your  Sou  in  Law. 
If  in.the  fCommons  Houfe  no  mercy  dwell, 
My  laft  refource  i*  S  ■■  ".         ,  or  Hell.  , 

Heaven  knows,  the  wifeft  men  fometimes  miftake  ;  l 

E'en  you,  my  Father,  you  have  err'd,  like  Drake ; '  i 

In  friendlhip's  caufe,  not  long  the  time  is  o'er, 
You  once,  like  me,  unfortunately  fwore. 
Can  none  remember  ?    Yes,  I  know,  all  muft ! 
^    ~     Howto.O'Connor  and  his  merits  juft, 

(When  at  die  bar  we  faw  the  Culprit  ftand,  -^^ 

And  horror  llmck  4iold-  up  his  Ihakihgliand, 
When  Scott,  alUeloquent,  the  charges  preft,  ^ 

And  brought  convidion  home  to  every  bread,  *i'\*Ji 

.  E'en  Plumer  fliruhk,  unequal,  from  the  ftrife. 
And  Treafon  trembled  for  her  votary's  life) 
You,  in  that  hour,  a  Guardian  jDemon  came, 
^  And  proved  your  friendfhip,  not  an  empty  name. 

You  with  your  lips  the  facred  Volume  preft, 
You  bade  the  G6d  of  truth  your  truth  atteft :  •         « 

^*  So  he^  me  God,  I  folemnly  declare, 
*'  Tntth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  wmght  but  Truths  Ifweor « 
*^  I  know,  him  well,  fo  great  his  merits  deem, 
^  ^m  has  my  friend/kip^  confidence,  qfleem: . 

*  Genus  huic  de  Patre  fuperbum, 
Sed  de  Matre  nothiim.  • 
t  Fledere  fi  nequeo  Superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 
t  Diemoii«-*<  a  good  or  evil  Angel :''  in  thia  iniUnce,  of  courfe,  **  good.** 

"WitBout 
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•  .  •  . 

**  Witbout  rcferve,  incapable  of  art, 
**  He  told  me  every  fecret  of  bis  heart ; 
**  IV  ^e  his  views,  his  principles  are  knowii* 
**  ftf'ktg„)(ie}Hiiy  Whig  i^rinciples,  and  all  my  o«rtt* 
"  1'  fwelf  (and  lei  my  oflik's  furc  pledge  h%«t  weigbt)| 
«•  Like  ifK>  he's  well  affeded  totheilate; 
"  Uke  me,  of  French  Fraternity  afraid,  ' 

**  He  ihudders  at  the  thought  of  foreign  aid.'' 
What  did  I  fwear  ?     I  fwore,  alai!  'tis  tmc^ 
That  you  had  private  dealings  with  a  *Jew ; 
Had  urg'd  Paul's  friends  bis  intereft»  to  betra  j| 
And  tabiper'd  with  tbem^-^-in  an  honeft  way*. 
This,  this  was  all  I  faid»  or  fwore,  or  meant  s 
This  of  my  guilt's  the  front  and  full  extent. 
♦"Grim  Geit,  with  verjuice  virage«  cried,  "  Hear,  bear  j* 
Storm'd  the  loud  TAttoa,foam'd  the  MANt>f  BEftft. 
tFreedom's  A(y  lum,  w[tb  a  fiugle  No, 
Doomed  me  to  Newg^te>  flavery,  want,  and  woe. 

We  both  have  err'd ;  but  here  the  iikeaeis  endi» 
A  different  fate  the  fame  miftake  attends* 
The  jNavy's  Treafury,  a  glorious  prise, 
Is  yours :  my  recompence  in  Newgate  lies. 
But  let  your  Daughter's  tears  and  prayers  prevail, 
And  fave  me  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail : 
Think  of  the  Poet's  memorable  line, 
**  To  err  is  Human,  to  forgive  Divine.'* 

T.D. 

Newgatei  DtmgeoH,  March  ip,  07. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PUXCURSOR's  Letter  ftiall  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  tbe  prafimi 
volume,  which  will  be  published  on  fhe  RrM  qfJme;  and  to  #bick  will  be 
prefixed  an  Hivtoeical  SKSTCii  of  Eueoyb  during  the  laft  Ibnr 
months ;  in  which  will  be  introduced  a  full  account  of  the  Proceedii^  of 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  oh  the  Catholic  queilion.  All  other  coa« 
municationa  of  Correipondeuts  not  inferted  this  month  will  appear  in  iIm^ 
fame  Appendix. 
I  11  I    '      ■    ■  I  '         ■■■■■, 

*  Harris,  an  old  Ciothefman,  voted  for  S-  ■  . 

f  "  The  Commons  Houfe,  the  nurfery  of  freedom,  the  afyliunpf  libet^J^ 
Jrc.  &G.    See  RomiRy's  gingerbread  fpeech  on  Lord  Mei)mle'^  .trial. 

I  Uh  auetm  pretiam  freteris  tolit,  hie  biadema. 


APPENDIX 

•  • 

TO  VOLUME  XXVI. 

B/ech&chesfur plup.eurs  Monumem  Cdiijp^its  et  Romaim. 

Kefiarches  on  fevtral  Celtic  and  Roman  MoNuments :  on  the 
Feopie'denomiiiattd  Cambiovicenfis  in  the  Chart  qfJCheadolius,  • 
called  P^utingers:  orir  the  Jncicnt  Roman  Town  of  ^eris. 
Department  of  ^ flier :  on  the  Ruins'  of  f tier al  other  Roman 
Towns  in  the  indent  Berry :  oti  the  Celtic  Monuments  in  the- 
Cantons  of  Httriel  and  Monttufon,  Department  of  Aider ^  com- 
pared with  many  others  which  exift  in  France  and  elfewhere  : 
on  the  Rtltns  and  Monusntnts  in  tfue  Celtic  Tonm  of  Toullj  De- 
partment  ofCreuze:  and  on  thefirji  Ejlablijhment  of  Tile  and 
Brick  Manufactories  during  the  Refidence  of  the  Romans  tanang 
the  Gauls;  the  Ufc  nutde  of  them/ and  the  Manner  in  tchick 
they  degenerated.  By  J.  F.  Barailon>  Member  of  the  LegUla-* 
iive  Body,  of  tbe  Celtic  Aeddeiny,  &c.  Pp.440,  8vo,  1806. 
Paris,    Imported  by  Beconcby. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  ftudy  more  .important  to  a  civilized  and 
popatous  country  than  that  of  its  antiquities.  Antiquarian 
jrefearcfaes,  conduced  in  a  truly  .philofophi(*al  i'pirit,  whilil^'they 
«xcite  curiofity  and  awaken  reHedlion  in  a  peculiar  degree,  furni(h 
v»  wi&b  liie  means  of  comparing  our  ancit  iit  manners,  cuttaow, 
and  impkndents  of  Ibcial  lite,  with  thofe  of  the  preient  day;  nBd 
frpm  this  comparifon  the  rational  mind  can  be  at  no  lofis  to  dif« 
<jovcr  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  might  be,  the  ftate  of  fociefy, 
were  men  acStuated  by  proper  principles.  The  labours,  indeet), 
j^f  the  antiquary,  whofe  good  fenle  always  predominates  over  bia 
imagination,  are  particularly  qualified  at  once  to  abate  our  moderd 
^tojty,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  us  contented  with  our  aiSiunl 
fituation,  by  habituatiqg  the  mind  to  Juil  notions  of  things  paft, 

S^refent,  and  to  come.  To  this  end  a  new  iuiiitution  has  been 
brmed  in  Paris  on  the  ruins  of- the  former,  under  the  title  of  th^ 
Celtic  Academy.  Hitherto  it  has  been,  like  mo&  other  French 
inftitutions,  non  faSis,  fed  verbis ;  and  the*few  workp  publilhea 
b^  fome  of  its  members  evince  fuch  extraordinary  mental  imbeci« 
Kiy,  that  it  was  with  no  little  incfifference  we  took  up  the  prefent 
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volome.  Wc  clicerfully  caofers,  however,  ihat  wc  Were  ray 
agreeably  difappoinled.  The  Uefearches  of  this  noo*refideni 
Celtic  Academician  dilcover  more  reading,  more  clear,  concife 
A&d  jufl  opinions,  and  excepting  the  author's  national  prejudice^ 
mrhich  is  grofs  in  the  eoctrenie,  more  accurate  realbning  than  we 
have  found  in  moll  of  the  modern  French  pubfications.  M* 
Barailon'i  firft  enquiry  is  into  the  true  geographkal  fiiuation  of 
the  capital  of  the  Cambioviccufes,  laid  down  in  the  Tlieodoiian 
chart  bv  Peutingcr.  Thd'e  people,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
the  inhabitanls  of  the  valley  in  which  are  fituated  Evaux^ 
Aurillac,  Ckambon,  and  Combrail/e.  The  following  extraft  will 
convey  (ome  idea  of  the  author's  manner.  After  defining  the 
etymon  of  this  name  to  be  Cambiovicus  or  Cambionisvicm,  whence 
Cambioricenfes  was  formed;  and  Coinbraille  from  the  Celtic 
ehom,  or  chain,  and  com,  or  cam,  a  valley,  whence  Dea  Cambonia 
or  Cambona,  the  ^oAAeU  of  this  country  whofe  name  Was  given  to 
the  chief  town  Ckatnbone,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that 

''  Chambon  )«  prectfely  the  place  in  Combraille,  where  thero  exift  moft 
traces  of  the  people  whole  capital  it  was*  We  there  find  a  fquare  temple* 
very  Arait,  (olidly  conClruded  of  hewn  ftone,  rounded  on  the  futilb,  and 
originally  open  at  top,  to  which  the  Romans  added  an  arch..  llie 
marks  of  that  nation  are,  alfo,  manifed  in  the  bricks  and  (il«»  which  were 
employed.  This,  temple,  which  contains  within  only  thirty  feet  on  two 
oppoHte  fides  and  twenty-one  on  the  other  two,  is  at  prefent  part  of  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Vulery,  and  b»s  long  formed  the  chapel  of  this  patron. 
This  faCl  completely  contradicts  the  allcrtion  of  thofe  who  pretend  that 
the  primitive  Chriftians  deftroyed  the  Pugaa  temples,  and  never  converted 
them  into  churches.  The  clock-tower  is  a  Roman  work  which  cannot  be 
later  than  the  year  400 ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  Gothic,  and  its  folidity  will 
uill  brave  many  centuriev.'' 

"  The  archives*  of  the  Honodi^tines  of  Chambon  tontain  fix  or  Usx^n 
'  narratives  of  lioge^,  many  ol  which  have  had  a  (imilar  itfue.  Wa  (hottid 
ixot  knftw  to  what  to  attribute  the  dauphins  in  bas*>relief,  which  rn  179^ 
were  Itili  feea  un  the  lintels  of  the  doors  of  a  great  number  ofhoufcs,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  this  town  took  the  part  of  Louis  XI  againft  1m 
father,  'i'hefe  dauphins  are  here  a  true  emblem  of  fidelity  and  attachmoit 
lo  amonfter,  indeed  ;  as  the  rabble  never  praiAs  but  thofe  whom  th^  £ear» 
Tli«  Liiglilh  alfo  took  thin  loytw  ;  the  three  lions  which  were  feen  before  the 
revolution  on  the  ancient  pubhc  place,  are  the  raonumenis  of  thoir  eon* 
qued,  and  of  their  domination.  They  have  frequently  left  fimilar  traces, 
of  their  extreme  frontiers ;  and  they  have  been  prefervcd,  alfo^  at  ToolL 
That  town  may  have  likewife  bciunged  to  them  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  in  13()0,  as  making  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Limoges.  I 
know  but  the  old  houfe  in  the  hofpital  which  has  a  lion  on  one  of  its  win- 
dows. Wert  the  Englijk  capable  offuch  beneficence  f  fVould  thejf  have  cfln- 
<urred  to  endow  this  t/tMiJhmentf  The  truth  is,  that  this  iaftitudon  is  lung 
fince  foi^otten,  long  filice  fuppreffed/' 


^  AU'Of  which  were  dcitroyed  in  1793,  as  the  author  afterwards  remarks. 
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The  latter  remark  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  vulgar  national 
frenzy.  We  are,  however,  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  develop^ 
JOg  thefe  interefling  hAs,  and  we  (ball  receive  the  abufe  with 
coiiiplaifance  whilft  he  coatiuues  his  important  refearches  among 
the  ancient  edifices  and  ruins  in  France.  The  more  he  is  intent 
on  findin?  new  fubjeds  to  call  forth  his  vengeance  againft  the 
Englifb,  tne  more  he  will  convince  the  impartial  world  of  the 
numerous  and  imperifliable  monuments  of  their  power  and  benefi- 
cence in  France."  Be  it  therefore  known,  that  in  the*  twelftli, 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  while  Frenchmen  were  de- 
folating  their  own  country  in  hordes  of  barbarians,  whofe  chiefe 
were  often  qualified  with  the  title  of^rwcepsmnlignantium,  and 
who  amufedf  themfelves  with  cutting  off  tlie  nofes,  ears,  hands, 
^  feet,  tongue,  &c.  of  every  unfortunate  peafant  they  happened  to 
meet,  their  En  glifh  conquerors  were  buliiy  employed  in  building* 
churches,  and  endowing  hofu-tals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
dHcafed  !  It  is  a  qaeftion  we  fliall  leave  to  ihofe  who  devote  their  ' 
attention  to  fucb  fubjcdl^  whether  the  Englifh  have  not  in  fa6l 
been  as  efficient  in  civilizing  the  French  as  tliey  have  the  Iri(b? 

**  f  forgot,"  fays  M.  Borailon,  "  to  mention,  that  at  LavlUate,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charaban,  feveral  pieces  of  carchenware,  paintings  in  frefco^ 
columns  af  burnt  clay,  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  nails,  antique  keys,  coins 
of  our  firft  kings,  &c.  were'foanrl.  Itomaa  medals^  coins  of  Ciovis^Si^* 
i)ert,  Brunehaut,  &c.  were  alfo  difcovered. 

**  On  the  i3th  of  September,  1805,  in  the  remains  of  a  burying-placo  . 
many  centuries  abandoned,  was  difcovered  a  black  urn  of  burnt  clay,  fix  . 
feet  under  ground,  of  a  great  capacity  and  in  the  (liape  of  a  bomb.  It 
contained  a  little  water,  which  the  aflies  had  attraded  from  the  air,  and 
was  covered  with  a  flat  (lone.  It  was  eafy  to  judge,  even  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  afties,  tliat  it  contained  thofe  of  D)any  dead  bodies.  Macrobius* 
indeed,  informs  m  that  fcveral  dead  bodies  were  l^urnt  at  once,  and  that 
to  every  ten  men  a  woman  was  added,  a?  experience  bad  taught  them 
.  lh«t  tbe4atter  augmented  particularly  the  aflivity  of  the  fire.  Not  far  from 
4bts  ufti  was  found  an  a<IUedu6l  folidly  cundui^ed  of  rough  (lone.^ 

M.  Barailpn  proceeds  to  detail  many  of  tlie  cuftoms  of  the  an*, 
cient  Celts>  their  mode  of  warfare^  and  their  retraits  into  caves 
and  fttbterraneous  paflages,  by  xneans  of  which  they  often  defeat- 
ed and  deftroyed  nutnerous  armies.  '^  The  Gauls,  the  Gcrmains 
and  the  Scots  carried  on  war  in  this  manner  by  feiats  and  re- 
ireats^  Their  caves  or  hiding-places  were  often  under  a  mafs  of  • 
earth  cf  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  thick,  contequently  very  difficult  > 
to  find.  They  are  conlraded,  crooked,  or  choaked*  up,  eCpecialiy 
tvbere  the  hard  fueceeded  the  ioth  land-Rone,  and  refined  the  \n* 
ilrujnenta  en^>loyed  by  the  workmen:  they  are  therefore  very 
aacicDit,  prior  to  the  ufe  of  ii<on  or  of  iron*iai piemen ts.  It  maft 
be  cotiteflTed,  however,  thjjit  thefe  caves  were  ftill  ufed  nn<fer  Con* 
ilantia  II   to  lurprize  the  enemy.''    The  author  edds  that  thefe 
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caverns  are.  found  all  over  the  north  o/  Europe  aa  weU  m  amom. 
the  CraulSf  Liguriahs  and  Sqots ;  but  he  might  have  aUb  incliid^. 
not  ouly  thofe  in  England  and  Ireland^  where  they  are  iUUmoK« 
numerous  than  in  Scotland^  but  alio  among  the  Tartars  and  fe- 
veral  nations  of  the  Eaft.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  probable  that 
fomethrn^  iimiiar  has  been  common  in  almoft  all  countries  at 
fooie  period  of  their  cuhivatiouj  and  that  they  were  originallj 
condruded  rather  as  places  of  fecurity  againft  the  fury  of  wild. 
beafts^  than  as  places  to  deceive  and  annoy  any  hunian  enemies, 

'Our  author  avails  himfelf  of  every  occaiioa  to  declaim  againft 
the  Englifli^  and  he  zealouQy  endeavours  to  prove  that  tbey  d^ 
folatcd  the  counti;y  of  Combraille  about  the  year  1370;  and|aifo» 
that  they  occaiioned  the  mafliicre  at  Limoges  in  that  year.  The 
faj^  is  true,  we  believe,  thatthe  country  was  pillaged  at  that  period; 
but  it  was  not  by  the  Eogli(b,  biit  by  the  French  tbemf«lvesi  wbo^ . 
hy.  order  of  their  king,  put  a  whole;  country  to  fire  and  (wod, 
merely  becaufe  Tome  of  the  unfortunate  people  had  manifefteda 
partiality  to  the  Englifh. 

IVJ,  Barailon,  after  Hating  that  the  chart  executed  by  Peutinger 
tinder  the  direcStion  of  Theodofius  the  Great  ia  5939  in  which  Uie 
Cambioviceufes  are  diftingnilhed  in  lar^  chara^bers,  concludes 
"  that  the  people  of  the  prefent  Combraille  are  their  deicendao^ 
and  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  foraied  a  diftin6l  country,  perfed* 
]y  independent  of  thofe  which  furrounded  it,  and  in  a  word  $ 
peculiar  people.''  As  proofs  of  this  conclufion,  he  adds,  that ''their 
yul^ar  idiom  is  a  compound  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and^Teutonic,  which 
a  corrupt  French  has  infenfibly  circumvented;  that  thej  flill 
count  by  nights  like  the  ancient  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Csfar;  that 
all  the  proper  names  of  places  or  things  are  purely  Celtic,  veij 
^xprelTive  and  very  analogous  to  their  fubjei^;  and  that  the  ei* 

!>lanation  of  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  Lower  Brittany,  i»  be* 
and^  but  above  all  in  Wales  and  Cornwall."  He  likewife gives 
the  Celtic  etymon  of  a  great  number  of  the.  names,  of  places ii 
the  difth^l  of  Combraille, ^aad  however  ob|e6lioQabIe  foma^of 
them  are,  they  neverthelefs  fufficiently  prove  the  point  in^^ne^ 
tion,  that  this  country  is  the  fame  as  that  inhabited  by  the  Cam* 
biovicenfes  in  the  Theodofian  chart.  The  following  are  the 
author's  obfervations  on  the  manners  of  this  people. 

**  I  will  never  believe  that  there  were  among  the  Celts  any  other  flam 
than  the  prifoners  of  war.  They  alloweii  the  mod  perfect  eq\^alityi  sad 
obeyed  only  the  mod  brave.  Some  i)erjured  ufurpers  occafionallj  aflQat* 
ed  the  firft  place,  b\it  they  could  command  only  for  the  common  tntenii 
and  according  to  the  public  will :  auSoriitttt  Juadendi^  magk  qmtmjdeA 
-poteftnte,  faid  Tacitus. 

^^  Should  we  compare  the  manners  aad  the  cbarafler  %f  the  iabaU> 
tapts  of  Combraille  with  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  perhaps  we  4all  iiB 
fiqd  fume  didarence.    Their  milda<^  for  iottaoc^j  coatrmUjad  with.  As 
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tu'd^tiefs  of  tbe  AuTergnefe;  their  frfnikneis  with  the  cunning  of  the 
^Urchefe;  and  their  vivacity  with  (he  duhiefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berrj.. 
Let  us  add,  thut  their  tafle,  habrts,  idiom,  kind  of  indudry  and  laSbur, 
are  not  the  fame.  They  have  no  particular  accent ;  their  pronunciation 
is  neat,  whilft  the  contrary  is  obfcfved  of  their  neighbours.  Thefe  dif- 
.tinAions,  whether  the  efied  of  the  climate,  of  domeilic  education,  or  of 
the  continual  intercourfe  of  individuals,  Hill  exiH. 

'*  The  ancient  Gauls  impofed  on  themielves  |privations  and  conftraints 
until  that  they  had  killed  their  enemy.  The  rebel  Civilis  imitated  them  in 
this  particular.  The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  the  fame 
cuftom.  In  later  times  the  brave  chevaliers  maintained  their  refolution 
until  their  objed  was  accomplished.  It  is  thus  that  Geoifroy  de  Kan^on, 
in  1242,  wore  the  greve,  (that  is  to  fay,  his  hair  long  and  divided  on  the 
top  of  his  head,)  till  the  moment  that  Louis  IX  had  humbled  Hugues  de 
Lufignera,  Couin  de  la  Marche.  The  revolution  in  «iur  own  days  has 
recalled  this  cudom ;  and  we  have  fcen  private  individuals  conf^rain  theoi'- 
felves  to  fuffer  their  beards  and  hair  tQ  grow  until  the  return  of  the  ancient 
legimeu.  .         -^ 

^^  In  the  territoiy  of  Combraille  the  vine  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  countcy 
is  oft^n  fubjed  to  earthquakes.  At  Chambon  the  loweft  clafs  of  people 
is  fometimes  attacked  with  goitreSj  which  were  formerly  more  common. 
The*  people  of  Evaux,  highly  lituated  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
this  country,  are  inceflfantly  menaced  with  the  fcurvy,  which  gives  to.  many 
a  very  ftrong  breath.  Spitting  of  blood  and  its  confequences  are  familiar 
at  Auzance,  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  fountain  water  with  they 
drink.  Afthmas  are  very  common  at  Betlegarde,  although  fome  live  to 
eighty  and  even  one  hundred  years,  The  difference  of  fituation  furnifliet 
important  obfervations.  In  general,  the  men  in  the  plains  are  little,  large 
bellied  and  not  adive*  The  change  of  cdnftitution  often  does  not  operate 
among  them,  till  after  their  twentieth  year;  and  they  rarely  attain  their 
fixtieth.  Intermittent  fevers,  obftru6^ons,  and  dropfies,  attack  them  at 
an  early  age.  On  the  heights  the  human  fpecie  is  taller,  (Ironger  and  mtire 
Irvely  :  its  exiftenoe  i«  there  prolonged.  The  inhabitants  of  the  difirift 
of  Lepaud,  above  all,  were  remarked  fifty  years  ago  for  their  ftature, 
their  corpulency  and  their  ilrengtb.  The  two  laA  generations  are  finga« 
larly  degenerated." 

TI)e  latter  obfervation  would  tend  to  eftablifh  a  fa<9:  at  prefeut 
neither  attended  to  Jjor  believed,  nanoely,  that  the  modern  French- 
hav^  degenerated  and  are  degenerating  phj/ficaliy  as  well  as 
morally. 

The  aiithor's  refearches  on  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Roman 
lowYi  of  Neris  are  worthy  of  a  better  age,  ^nd  would  not  di(grace  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  The  immenfe  va- 
riety and  number  of  the  ruins^  Roman  utenfils,  frasntents  of 
sincieni  implements  and  works  of  art  already  difccvertcf,  and  the 
profpe<Sls  pf  difcoveripg  ftill  many  more  carious  remains,  gender  it 
extremely  intereftine  to  all  tiiofe  who  wi(h  to  acquire  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the<ajrt8  and  cohveniencies  of  life  among  the  Gauls  and 
KoBiaDf. 
.  Ff3  The 
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The  following  articles  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  anlhor,  tiie 
greater  part  of  whicli  were  found  in  a  round  well^  about  fiftj-tvo 
feet  deep,  at  the  village  of  Pechein,  in  September  1805;  anditii 
prefumed  that  they  have  remained  there  ti nee  the  de(trtt&i(Mi of 
^feris  under  Coultautius  II,  about  354  or  357. 

"  1ft.  Three  plain  cups  of  terra  campana,  very  wide  for  their  height,  the 
lid  or  cover  of  the  leaft  one  beinj^  \eined-  with  brown  and  red :  2d.  a  ?afe 
perfectly  round,  bronzed  with  gold-coloured  mica,  fuch  as  ihofe  in  whidi 
aiproatic  refins  were  burnt  at  facrifices:  dd.  two  kinds  of  black  three 
footed  ftew-pans,  one  of  which  has  a  cover:  4-th.  three  pots  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  lii^htnefs,  one  of  which  is  red  in  its  fracture,  and  iaenchafed 
and  veined  with  black  and  a  rutl  coh)ur:  another  of  a  filvery  bUck,  ii 
white  in  its  fradure ;  und  the  third  is  variegated  with  brown  and  red :  3tk. 
two  other  pots,  the  furfacc  of  which  appears  to  have  been  expofed  to  the 
adion  of  itianganefe;  the  one  is  plain,  the  other  heavier  and  furrowed  oa 
the  belly  :  6'th.  another  pot  fufficiently  coarfe,  red  in  its  brokci> parts,  wr- 
niAied  with  gold- coloured  mica,  where  we  can  diftinguifli  the  part  black- 
ened by  the  fire  :  7th.  a  large  vafe  with  the  brim  and  cover  of  manganefc: 
Sth.  another  reddifh  vafe  with  a  fpout  for  pouring  the  lifjuid:  9il>.» 
handled  botrle  of  a  particular  form:  10th.  five  large  Coarfe  earthen  jog* 
blackened  by  the  fmokc,one  with  afpout,  the  others  without  it:  lltb.aad 
agreal  quantity  of  potflierds  and  fragments  of  ve (Tel s  of  ^errj  catji/wm. 
it  appears  that  the  precipitation  with  which  they  wereall  thrown  intotb 
well  multiplied  the  fradures.  Here  we  may  remark,  that  i-hc  ancieoti 
did  not  know  how  to  vitrify  the  covers  of  their  pottery,  althou^i  they  on- 
derdood  enamelling.  The  manganefe  fu mi  Hied  them  with  the  alfery 
black,  which  dirtinguiPiies  the  moft  delicate  pieces.  As  to  the  coarfe 
kinds,  they  had  then,  us  now,  recourfv^  to  the  fmoke  to  blacken  them«l^ 
intercepting  the  air  from  the  fire  near  the  end  of  the  "burning.  Thif 
pradice  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  as  thcfe  burnt  clay  jugs,  and  the  on 
lound  at  CbamboD,  atteft."  i 

The  refearches  on  the/uins  of  feveral  Hort^an  towns  in  the  andort 

frov  ince  of  Berrv,  pre  fen  t  fewer  obje<Sls  of  curiofity  to  the  anliqiiaij. 
n  the  ruins  of  Bruere  on  the  river  Cher,  a  M-  Pajonnet  haadrf- 
covered  fuch  a  number  of  coins  and  medals  in  gold,  iilver,  mi 
bronze,  of  the  Roman  eaiperors,  that  has  obtained  him  two  ao- 
naities  of  fix  hundred  francs  each,  about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  la 
the  plain  adjoining  the  ruins  of  this  town  is  ieen  atniditapbof- 

I>horefccnt  light,  whioh,  contrary  to  the  ufual  charaaer  of  fodi 
uminoQS  appearances;  remuius  ftationarj^  and  difappears  »  tk 
fpeAator  approaches  it.  The  author  afcribes  it  to  the  decotftpofal 
fat  of  the  dead  bodies  buried  tiiere^  but  is  iat  a  lofs  to  explain  why 
it  is  feeu  only  in  dark,  dry  erenings  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
and  thai  it  does  not  continue  above  half  an  hour.  Had  he  exa- 
mined the  furi-ounding  fubftances  more  minutely,  his  fuperftitioei 
feelings  (which  he  endeavours  to  conc*eai)  might  have  beeo  re- 
moved perhaps  by  the  difcovery  of  fubftances  which  imbibe  the 
rajs  of  light  auring  the  day^  and  emit  them  again  when  reduced  to» 
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ccrtaifl  temperatnre.  This,  indeed,  trould  have  rendered  his  account 
lefs  Kuarveilous,  and  confequently  left  agreeable  to  thepretentlafleot' 
•  Ills  counUvmen.  At  Drevant,  it  appears,  gre^it  quantities  of  iron 
.  balls  and  chains,  which  were  'attached  to  prifoners  of  war  and 
<:onvi6l5,  have  been  found,  and  it  is  from  tbefe  circumllances  in- 
ferred, rather  haftily,  that  thei-e  were  feveral  forges  and  iron  mines 
in  the  neigbbourhoud  at  that  period. 

The  fourth  of  thefe  relenrcbes  is  devoted  to  the  '^  Celtic  monu* 
xnents  inUbe  cantons  of  Huriel  and  Monthi^on,  in  tbe  department 
<if  Allier,  conxparcd  witii  feveral  oiliers  whicli  exift  in  France  and* 
^Ifewhere/'    Here  M.  Barailon  has  not  been  fo  fortunaXe  as  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  worlhip,  as  fuppofed,  or  tombs  of 
tbe  ancient  Druids,    lie  defcribes,  indeed,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  huge  Itones,  fuch  as  thofe  culled  Stonehenge,  but  gives  no 
fatisfadlory  account  of  their  real  purpofe.     On  Mjount  Giraud  or 
Girad  are  feveral  of  ihefe  enormous  ftones,  which  meafure  from 
twelve  to  forty  ieetlong,eigbteen  to  twenty  feet thick,andfrom thirty 
to  forty  in  circumference.     Some  of  thefe  liones,  pxefenting  dit- 
ierent  figures  of  courfe,  the  author  is  plcafic'd  to  fuppofe  reprefent 
a  pulpit ;  he  alfo  imagines  tliat  there  muft  have  been  turrets  all 
xouud  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  and  that  fucb  turrets  were  de- 
voted to  tbe  ufe  of  the  female  Druids!  At  Boifdijoux, canton  of  . 
Montlugon,  the  monuments  are  foyand'placed  in  the  diredion  of  the 
folAicea.     Boifdijoux  is,  he  fays,  a  corruption  o(  Bed-ioun,  whicb 
in  Celtic  mcana  J epulchre  of  the  Lord.    Karnac,  in  Quiberon  Bay, 
Lovrer  Brittany,  Tike  wife  prefeiits  numerous  monuments  of  Druidlcal 
or  Celtic  remains,  the  whole  of  which  the  author  claffes  under  tbe 
^following  denominations;  ^'  Ifl.  fandluaries;  2d.  obje<3s  of  wor- 
(hip;     Sd.   implements  of  worihip;    4th.  places  confecrated  to 
Juftice  \,  and  5th.  tombs.    Thus  the  Hones  of  Karnac,  being  jTanc^ 
tuaries ,  are  different  from  the  others ;  thofe  of  Mount  Baoot  and 
Mount  Giraud  are  circular ;  ibofe  of  Targes  prefent  an  joblong    • 
fquare  ;  and  thofeof  Stonebenge  in  England  are  perfefily  round'' 
M.   Barailoittj  however,  i,a  this   diflertation  very  judiciouJly  ob- 
ferves>  that  ^  it  »uft  be  confefTed,  that  things  have  fo  changed  ; 
our  ai.an^er8,  our  laws,  our  arts,  qgr  belief,  are  fo  different, .  ihafc 
there  no  longer  e^iils  any  relation  betw^n  our  ancefiors  and  us, 
between  tbeir  productions  and  onj-s^  .tiwe,  n«w  fyftems  and  violent 
political  ftc/rms  have  funk  all  in  oblivion.** 

The  author'^  obfervations  on  the  "  ruins  and  monuments  of  the 
Celtic  city  of  Toull,  department  of  the  Creuze/  are  entirely  in  the 
modem  ft;^le  of  his  countrymen,  and  very  unworthy  the  pre-  ' 
x:eding  relearches.  He  has  laboured  moft  affiduoufly  to  fay 
fomething  new,  and  to  eftablifli  the  ancient  geography  of  thjs 
town^  but  he  has  been  particularly  unfuccefsful,  and  except  a  fexi 
obibrvatiQUS  which  be  has  born;M»red  from  Dr.  Cbarke's  Diflerta* 
Axon  on  Ccfar's  Commentaries,  relative  to  tlic  ancient  fieoMftabr 
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of  Gaul,  and  alfo  fome  hints  from  Strutt's" Works  en  Rocking 
Stones,  &c.  and  other  Engiifh  writers,  whom  he  has  mod  wantoQ- 
W  abufed,  it  is  a  flippant,  vague,  and  contemptible  tiffue  oivtrbiagt^ 
The  houfes  of  the  Cells  or  ancient  Gauls,  he  avows,  were  poor 
xniferable  cabins  covered  witli  firaw,  without  vindows  or  chim* 
neys,  and  not  occupying  above  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  ground  ; 
yet  he  is  in  a  violent  paflion  with  Pelloutier  for  faying  that  they 
Lkd  no  edifices  before  the  invafion  of  the  Ropxana.  Ji>f«//,  b« 
fays,  is  very  fignificative,  and  expreffes  a  hollow  pit  or  cave,  or 
any  place  undermined,  fuch  as  this  city  was;  thefe  fublerraneoui 
caves  they  ufed  in  time  of  war.  He  adds,  that  they  were  very 
Ikilful  in  works  of  gold,  fiker  and  biafs,  and  that  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  Druids'  garments  are  proofs  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  dying.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true :  but  if  it  be,  it 
is  no  proof  that  fuch  things  were  of  their  own  manufacture:  00 
ihe  contrary,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  of  foreign 
origin,  in  order  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  thefe  fanguinary  priefts; 
but  the  hiftory  of  mankind  at  prefent  furnifhes  no  examples  of 
people  perfevering  in  the  horrid  rite  of  human  facrifice,  and  at 
thq|(ame  time  poffeffiug  much  genius  or  ikiil  in  the  arts.  The 
coins  of  which  they  are  faid  to  have  been  pofleffed,  were  moft 
probably  brought  to  them  either  as  offerings,  or  the  plunder  of 
piore  enlightened  nations.  Near  Toull  are  the  famous  lo^matkr 
jiones  on  Mount  Bar-lot,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Ep-Nell,  amounting 
to  about  thirty-five,  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  forty-five  feet 
and  a  half  long,  fifteen  and  a  quarter  high,  and  thirteen  feet 
broad.  Ep^Ncll  confifts  of  two  Celtic  words  fignifying  without  a 
chief:  lo-mathr  fignifies  to  wound,  cut  and  trample  under  foot ; 
bar-lot  indicates  at  once  the  puniihment  of  the  crime  and  the  kin^ 
of  expiatory  facrifice  prddlifed  on  this  mountain.  The  author  pre- 
fumes  that  the  excommunication  of  the?  Druids  was  the  fame  b$ 
that  ufed  by  the  popes  againfi:  fovereign  princes  (iOit-By,  in  tbe 
fame  vicinity,  means  the  habitation  or  the  mouth  of  Jupiter.  To 
this  place  the  author  is  determined  to  'a(i]gn  female  Druids,  and  iio| 
content  with  invefiingthe  women  with  the  dignities  of  a  priefleftj 
but  he  alfo  gives  them  the  horrid  office  of  propbefying  over  the 
buman  facrifices  !  Yet  his  praife  of  the  Celts  and  abufe  of  tli^ 
Romans  are  equally  unlimited.  The  following  fentence  evinces 
the  true  fpirit  of  the  French  demon,  and  is  worthy  tbe  reign  ot 
Buonaparte. 

**  Let  us  not  imitate  the  Englifh,  who  multiply  folio  volume  on  mono* 
meats  long  fince  known  and  a  tboufand  tiroes  defcribed*  Such  works 
may  fill  and  furcharge  our  libraries ;  but  they  do  nothing  to  fcience,  tliey 
du  not  increafe  our  knowledge.  And  we  Frenchman,  we  would  not  mak^ 
known  our  richnefs;  we  would  leave  in  oblivion  the  works  which  reteng^ 
bur  anceftors  of  the  calumnies  and  impojtvares  of  Cefar,  and  oC  the  de- 
clamations as  falfe  as  fenfelefs  of  fo  Qiany  hiftori^ns  ^nd  ancifOt  «ocra- 
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We-might  alk  the  author^  where  is  the  Englifh  folio  work  on 
ipoomneuts  that  the  whole  of  the  Celtic  Academy  couid  produce 
one  eqiial  to  it.  We  are  hot  ignorant  of  the  fuf>erfioial  learning 
of  (be  n;Lodern  French,  and  we  bazuird  nothing  in  aflertiug,  that 
if  all  the  men  of  learning  now  in  France  (natives)  were  aflembled 
together^  thfey  could  not  ptxxluce  a  volume  equal  to  any  one  of  the 
Jduttimenki  Antiqua  already  publKhed.  As  to  the  abufe  of  Ccefar^ 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  malignity  and  «;rofs  ingratitude^  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  humanized  his  iavage  anceilors. 
But  what  ihould  we  expe<^  horn  a  man  who  aiTerts  that  the  Oauls, 
merely  becaivfe  a  Phocean  colony  lllablitbed  itfelf^at  MarfeiUea, 
although  it  never  extended  iqto  the  interior  of  Uie  country,  but 
graded  to  Spain^*  ufed  familiarly  the  language  and  charaders  of 
Greece?  In  fadt,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thefe  favages,  wb» 
were  very  little  lefs  ferocious  than  the  prefent  inhabitanU  of 
the  Sandwich  lilandsj  could  learn  to  fpeak  Latin,  much  left 
Greek,  llnere  are,  indeed,  fome  nrefumptive  proofs  that  the  Dru- 
ids rn  Great  Britain  and  IrelancI  pofleiled  genius,  learning  and 
boaianity,  but  notwith (landing  all.  our  antiior*s  zcaloi*s  labours 
be  bn^iiot  been  able  to  fnrniQi  one  circumftance*  which  would 
induce  a  belief-  that  his  Celtic  anceftors  poflefled  in  the  very 
loweft  degree  any  of  thefe  defirable  properties:  except  a  little 
canning,  their  grofs  ignorance  and  ferocious  barbarity  only  ap- 
pear.  Such,  however,  was  thfe  influence  of  their  dilgraceful  cere- 
monies, that  in  defiance  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  M.  Barwilon  ac- 
knowledges that  they  were  not  totally  abolilhed  before  the  eighth  . 
or  wnlh  century,  and  Dulaure "aflerts  that  they^were  ftill  praaifed 
in  feveral  parts  of  France  till  1745:  and  we  know  that  they  were 
refiored  during  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution,  and  have  fo  far  gain* 
ied  a  general  af'cendency  throughout  the  country,  that  they  are  not 
one  of  the  lead  caufes  of  the  a6lgal  depopulation  of  France, 

The  laft  differtation  in  this  volu^ne  is  on  the  firft  works  of  tilo 
and  forick-makit^  during  the  refidence  of  tlje  Rouians  in  Gaul ; 
and  on  their  ufe  and  degeneration.  This  contains  nothing  new 
to  £ngiifli  readers.  The  Gauls  knew  nothing  of  brick-wurk  or 
pottery,  and  their  fuccefs  under  the  Roman  dire<^ion  appears  to 
nave  been  very  flow,  and  their  produdlions  ftill  very  imperfeift, 
till  tlie  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  the  decline  of  Rome  put  almoil 
a  fiiial  ftbp  to  their  awkward  labours.  The  Romans,  who  borrow- 
ed their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks,  certainly  furpaOfed  any  thing 
that  modern  times  can  boaft  of  in  bricks  or  tiles,  efpecially  in 
folidity:  but  notwithftanding  the  archite<5iural  grandeur  of  their 
aqueducts,  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moderns  in 

*  He  a£fert9  that  the  Celts,  like  the  Aomfos,  liad  the  coilom.of  putting  a  piece 
of  money  or  metal  under  the  firft  (lone  of  their  ed^es,  but  aff  they  raifed  no 
fdifioeSx  and  bad  only  thefe  huge  ftones  fQr  their  altars,  rach  viiiaoary  aflertions 
m«  mmoriliy  of  na^  obfiammon. 
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generaf  atility.  The  earthen  tubes  vshich  they  ofed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  ihe  author  defcribcs  as  being  compofed  of  two 
parts^  the  upper  one  htiving  the  form  of  a  (jlreek  omega  (Q),  and 
the  under  one  nearly  fimilar,  only  fquare  inftead  of  being  cir- 
cular. Their  diraeniions,  however,  have  been  much  belter  de- 
icribed  by  feveral  £ngli(h  writers. 
In  conclufion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  exprefe  our  regret,  that 
'  an  old  man,  and  a  refpecSbbie  writer  in  a  better  ap;e,  fbould  thus 
permit  himlelf  to  become  tlie  vile  flave  of  national  malignity  and 
ambition,  and  wand«r  from  his  fubjeft  only  to  abufe  that  nation 
i'rom  wiiofe  writers  he  has  gleaned  almoft  all  his  knowledge.  So 
general  is  this  practice  become  in  France,  that  it  is  furely  no 
equivocal  proof  of  their  great  and  rapid  degeneracy  and  Dational 
decline. 


Expoje  des  principaks  Circonjtances,  encore  pen  connucs^  qui  ont 
.    occafionni  les  Defq/lres  des  Jrmies  Autrichitnnes  dans  la  dcr^ 
niert  Guerre  Continentale,  et  fur-tout  en  1800.     Par  un  F<nf^ 
ageur  Suijfe.   Tradtiit  de  rjnglois,    Londres,  Mai  IBOI. 

Detail  of  the  principal  Circumjiances  which  occafioned  the  Defeat 
of  the  Auftrian  Jrmie^.    By  a  Swifs  Traveller. 

^O  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  title  page,  when  it  tells  us  that 
the  work  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Englilh,  and  that  it  is  printed  at 
London.  It  is  evidently  a  foreign  produdlion,  and  printed  on  the 
Continent.  When  an  author  wifties  to  fpeak  the  truth,  fubter- 
fuges  of  the  kind  mufl  always  he  employed  in  thofe  countries 
where  to  write  or  to  print  truth  are  confidered  as  crimes  againtf 
the  ftate;  and  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  the  ruin  of  thofe 
who  have  the  hardihood  to  lay  before  the  public  the  foibles,  the 
faults,  and  the  crimes  of  the  rulers  whofe  weaknefs  or  vice,  or 
both;  bring  upon  the  governed  calamity  and  deftrufSion. 

This  Swifs  Traveller  is  much  loo  difcurfive;  hefeems  to  have 
no  idea  of  a  proper  arrangement  of  his  fuhjedl ;  and  introduces 
many  things  which  appear  to  have  little  if  any  relation  to  it. 
With  regard  to  his  fads,  fonde  are  known  to  be  true;  fome  have 
much  probability  from  what  is  geneirally  known  to  have,  taken 
place :  for  the  reft  we  iniift  truft  to  his  anonymous  authority. 
Without  paying  much  attention  to  bis  arrangement,  we  (ball 
enumerate  fome  of  the  caufes  to  which  he  attributes  the  late 
Auftrian  difafters.  He  might  have  'gone  back  for  this  to  Jofeph 
IF,  who,  from  a  rage  for  innovation,  and  from  carrying  it  on  with' 
precipitation,  and  with' that  fj^'rit  of  defpotifm  a^ainft  which  the 
minds  of  free  men  revolt,  eventually  loft  the  Belgian  jprovinces* 
But  he  begins  with  the  weakneis  and  blunders  of  Leopold  II. 
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•'  That  Emperor,"  bfe  tells  us,  "  det«fted  war,  and  did  hot  rtuch  f«<jp«ft 
warriors*  Ahhougb  furrouaded  by  formidable  neighbours,  the  natural 
eoemies  of  his  monarchy ;  although  every  man  of  undcrflanding  foresaw 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  iflue  of  the  French  revolution,  a  foreign  war 
would  foon  l>ecome  indifpenfable,  to  give  occupati(>n  abroad  to  thofe  fiery 
fpirits  which  fuch  an  extraordinary  exploHon  would  otherwife  excite  to 
reciprocal  defiru^ion;  and  in  fpite  of  the  multiplied  outrage's  of  thc^new 
French  rulers,  this  monarch  d ^(banded  a  great  part  of  the  numerous  troops , 
of  bis  predeceflbr.  More  than  forty  thoufand  Germans,  the  fubje^ls  of 
different  Princes  of  the  Elnpire,  whom  enthufiafm  had  led  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  Jofepb,  were  difraified.-^Cabal  and  court  favt>ur  became 
the  m oft  efficacious  means  of  attaining  military  promotion;  and  a  general 
decay  of  difcipline  pervaded  the  army  when  Francis  H  mounted  the 
throne."     (Pp.  73,  7*0 

Thugut,  the  fuppofed  natural  fon  of  old  Kaanitz,  facceeded  to 
this  veteran  minifter^  and  governed  with  defpolic  fway  the 
councils  of  the  young  Emperor  Francis,  whom  his  feeble  con- 
ilitution  and  bad  health  had  prevented  from  attending  to  the 
ilffaira  of  govenunent.  To  the  perfidy  of  this  miniii;er  tlie  writer 
aibribes  the  great  and  numerous  faults  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
That  cabinet,  under  his  guidance,  excited  the  dillruft  and  refent- 
ment  of  all  the  Allies  of  the  Auftrian  Monarch.  It  did  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  difcourage,  and  to  fpread  difcontent  amon^ 
the  troops.  States  under  the  protedion  of  Aultria  by  the  moft 
folemo  treaties  were  abandoned,  and  princes  who  had  fupported 
her  caufe  were  fucrificed ;  while  the  finances  of  the  (late,  notwith* 
flanding  the  immenfe  voluntary  contributions  which  poured  in 
irom  all  quarteis>  and  the  fubii«iies  from  Great  Britain,  fell  tH 
ruin  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  No  revenue  could  refill  the 
folly  and  criminality  of  the  Aullrian  cabinet.  With  mifmanage* 
ment  in  one  hand,  and  peculation  in  the  other,  it  contrived  to 
opprefs  (he  country,  and  to  impoveridi  the  State.  A  profufe  iflue 
of  paper  money,  and  a  moft  impolitic  and  unwarrantable  deprecia- 
tion of  the  current  coin,  raifed  the  price  of  every  iieceffary  and 
comfort  of  life,  and  I'pread  a  general  difcontent  and  dei'pondency. 

Wefubjoin  afew  inftancesof  the  Auilrian  condnA,  which  gave 
difguft  and  alarm  to  her  Allies,  and  contributed  to  her  own  dif- 
comfiture  and  difgrace. 

**  When  Belgium  was  re-conquered,  the  States  of  the  ijifferent  pro- 
Tinces  offered  to  raife,  and  to  pay  forty  thoufand  men  to  affift  the  Im- 
perial forces.  For  this  aHiftance  they  only  requefted  the  recall  of  the 
officers  in  the'  Army  'of  Infurredlion  (ta  it  was  called),  who  could  not  be 
confidered  as  rebels,  becaufe  that  infurredlion  was  warranted  by  the  mod  fa« 
cred  and  fundamenlal  laws  of  the  country.  The  court  of  Vienna,  rather 
than  comply  with  fo  juft  a  deipand,  preferred  the  lofi  of  thefe  rich  pro- 
vinces. 

**  The  Republic  of  Holland  might  have  exi (led  to  this  day,  as  Prwnia 
would  haveXoppprted  it,  had  not  the  cabinet  of  .Vienna  given  jip  Valen- 
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ciennes, Conde,  Quefnoi  and  Lamlrecies  wi thout  the  fmalleft  refiftftncf .  Thert 
were  ftores  and  provifions  in  thefe  towns  for  many  montira ;  and  the  loft 
of  Holland,  from  whence  the  French  have  fmce  drawn  immenfe  rdfoarces, 
Ibllowed  this  ad  of  folly,  or  of  treachery.  PrufTia,  jnftly  fufpicioai  df 
fuch  a  conduct,  and  dreading  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  French  army,  pra- 
dently  made  peace. 

•'  During  the  courfe  of  the  war  between  France  and  Sardinia,  tljfc 
-  Auilrian  cabinet,  indead  of  fending  twenty-t^iree  battalions,  and  davaTrjr 
in  proportion,  to  join  the  Piedmontefe  troops,  as  had  been  ftipalated,  neveir 
furniflied  the  fourth  par^ of  th^t  number;  and  even  the  Anftrian  troops 
that  werefent,  on  every  attack  of- the  enemy,  retreated,  and  left  the  Sar- 
dinian army  to  be  cot  in  pieces  by  fuperior  numbers. 

**  During  the  negociations  at  Campo  Formio,  the  Archduke  ChaHts 
wiihed  to  have  it  ftipulated  that  Swiflerland  fbottld  remailn'  linmoSefted. 
To  this  the  Auftrian  miniflers  deigned  not  to  p^y  the  fmalleft  attention. 

''  When  the  Grifons  implored  the  protection  of  Aoftria,  which  (he  mu 
bound  to  give  by  ancient  treaties;  inflead  of  fending  a  force  tbatcouU 
be  of  any  fervice,  only  fix- thoufand  auxiliaries  made  their  appearance; 
and  thefe  made  fo  feeble  a  refiftance,  that  defeat  feemed  t6  have  beeil 
their  wiAi ;  of  courfe  the  fubjugation  of  the  Grifons  was  foon  completed. 

^' The  courts  of  Auftria,  Peterfburg  and  London' had  agreed  that  thi.. 
governmenfs  of  the  re- conquered  countries  in.  Italy  fbould  all  be  fe-edtf- 
bliOied.  Of  this  the  mod  fulemn  proclamations  had  affored  the  itihabit^ 
antSy  who,  for  that  reafon,  favoured  as  much  as  poflible  the  enterprifA 
of  the  combined  armies.  Notwithftanding  thefe  facred  promifei«  the 
ca^binet  of  Yiennat  after  the  taking  of  Turin,  pulled  down  the  anni  d 
the  legitimate  fovereigns  wb^h  had  been  difplayed  afrefh,  and  placed  ilk 
their  ftead  the  Imperial  arms.  It  was  in  vain  that  RuiTia  and  Great  Bri* 
tain  made  the  (Ironged  reprefentations  on  this  fubjed;  they  were  liftendi 
to  wiih  the  mod  infulting  apathy. — ^The  inhabitants  of  mou  of  the  le-con* 
quered  cities  in  Italy,  exafperated  at  being  thus  bereft  of  their  lawiiil 
fovereigns,  and  indignant  at  the  Audrian  provifional  ad  mini  ft  rations,  fent 
deputations  to  Vienna,  imploring  the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  meafarei 
which  had  been  adopted.  That  monarch  was  inaccefPible.  Thofeoft&e 
deputies  whofe  high  birth  in  fome  meafure  gave  them  a  right  to  h6  acl- 
mitted  to  his  majedy's  preience.  rrceived,  bef6re  the  audience  took 
place,  the  mod  decifive  commands  to  abftain  from  politics.  And  thofe  of 
them  who  difobeyed  this  command,  we  are  aflured,  by  the  concurfent 
ieftimony  of  Vienna,  have  not  been  Once  heard  of !'' 

We  are  afraid  that  all  this  is  in  a  great  meafare  tnie;  and  that 
the  ini[>olitically  anibilious  views  of  the  Hoafe  of  Auflria,  which 
the  miriifters  ot  that  Houfe  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal^  greatly 
contributed  to  cftablifh  the  prefent  eaitenfive  power  and  de4'poti^ 
of  Buonaparte.  This  condu<5i  was  the  more  abfurd,  as  the  mit 
management  of  the  cabinet  in  every  department  of  the  State^iiaa 
rendered  the  power  of  that  monarchy  to  fupp6rt  its  ambitioio 
proje<^  perfectly  inefficient.  We  have  already  hinted  at  {owed 
Its  financial  arrangements^,  or  rather  difarrangements ;  weflnU 
now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  fiate  of  that  hody  of  m^a  (^ 

mean 


I9ea|^  tile  army),  by*  vhtch  alone  it  could  attain  to  the  accom* 

K^'SiaieDtofits  views.  Never^  io  our  opinioiiy  could  ambition 
ve  fet  oul  in  its  career  with  m^nt  fo  inadequate  to  the  end  in 
▼iew.  The  provifions  of  the  army  were  at  all  times  bad,  often 
fMQiy,  and  fometimes  totally  deficient;  and  this  by  the  winked  at 
enormities  of  thofe  employed  by  the  rulers  of  the  State;  the  pay^ 
of  the  foUier  was  infumcient  for  his  fubfifience^  and  his-  clothing^ 
J^£t  bim  naked  at  the  end  of  fix  months.  What  was  worfe  than 
aj|>  hia  profeffion  was  held  in  contempt,  and  he  himfelf,  of  courfe^ 
was  expofed  to  a  thoufand  indignities.  And  yet  it  was  with  this 
mc^  uafiutable  inftrument  that  Aufiria  weakly  imagined  flie  was 
to  realife  her  ambitious  dreaow !  If  we  add  to  this  an  univerfal 
iafttbordinaiion  in  the  troops,  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the 
fatal  cpnfequences  will  not  be  fnrprifing.  We  (hall  lay  before 
the  public  a  few  fa^  brought  forward  by  the  author,  in  confimia^ 
tifta  of  what  has  been  faid  in  general  on  th€fe  points. 

^  When  tbe  Aullrian  army  is  in  thefi^ld,  the  pay  of  the  common  foldief 
is  only  eight  krcatzers*  a  day,  with  two  pounds  of  bread;  when  in  can- 
tonments, he  receives  only  five.  Out  of  this  miferabie  pittance  he  is 
obliged  to  expend  a  kreutzer  aad  a  half  in  keeping  his  arms,  accoutrements 
and  4:lothing  in  order*  That  clothing  is  fb  bad,  that  in  three  weeks  the 
lining  falls  to  pieces,  and  his  fcanty  and  thin  coat  leaves  the  poor  fellow 
expofed  to  every  inclemency  of  weather.  His  (hoes  hardly  laft.  a  fort- 
night. The  bread  with  which  the  army  is  fupplied  tbe  foldier  can  hardly 
fwallow'.  Wlienever  the  Aulidans  fold  their  magazines,  the  flour  was  pur* 
chafed  only  to  feed  the  hogs  and  poultry.  I  have  feen  tbe  dour  of  thefe 
magazines  which  contained  a  mixture  of  pounded  chalk,  lo  all  thefe 
enormities  of  commilfaries  and  army  tailors  the  Audrian  government  is 
blind,  and  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  fufTcrers. 

^'  Jofepk  II  loved  ^is  troops,  and  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Maria- 
Therela  the  military  were  held  in  confTderation.  Under  the  prefent 
emperor  matters  ar^  quite  different.  Riches,  civil  offices,  or  purchafed 
titles^  are  now  the  only  objects  of  efteem  and  refped;  the  military  are 
looked  upon  as  defpicable  mercenaries,  dnd  treated  with  contempt,  with** 
out  daring  to  complain ;  even  officers,  when  quartered  on  rich  men,  or 
nobles,  are  often  compelled  to  fleep  on  draw. 

^*  Such  united  caufes  of  difcouragement  and  difguft  render  the  ^udrian, 
foldier  almoil  indifferent  to  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign,  and  tbe  fuccefs  of 
•liis  country.  If  he  fights,  it  is  unwillingTy-^If  he  is  fuccefsful,  fo  much- 
the  better,  fays  he,  coolly,  we  (hall  the  fooner  have  peace ;  is  be  defeated^ 
he  comforts  himfelf  by  faying,  This  check  is;  perhaps,  a  lucky  event  i  had . 
it  not  ta)cen  place,  peace  would  have  been  at  a  greater  di (lance. 

*^  In  general  a  Tidory  excites  neither  zeal  nor  enthufiafm,  and  from  the 
iilgbeft  to  the  lowed  officer  no  humiliation  is  felt  at  a  defeat.     Th« . 
Auftrian  common  foldier  haa»  in  this  refped,  higher  fentimenu  of  honour 
t£an  thofe  who  command  him,  and  ufe  him  ill;'^ 

'""■     Hfliii'iini      il    I  I     I     I        II        I  I      I  ini»      ^m         n  I  ■ 

*  Not  quita  three-pence.  . 
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With  regard « to  the  inrubordipation  of  the  Anftrian  mnacf^  ffT 
was,  doring  the  fatal  eoiiteft  with  FrtvQce^  every  vrbere  notonons, ' 
efpecially  ^fter  the  n^l1]e^0U8  defeats^  of  whtcn  it  was  in  a  great 
meafure  the   caufe.    The  foldiert  were  feen   threatening  their 
officers,  iofulting  tlieir  coloaek,  and  tbefe  fettipg  their  generals  at 
defiance,  by  paying  no  attention  to  their  commands. 

A  lingle  example  will  be  fufficient  to  Chew  the  lengths  to  which 
this  inlubordinatton  was  carried.  When  the  Archduke  Charles 
bad  been  recalled  from  his  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  fent  in 
a  kind  of  honourable  banifliment  to  Prague,  he  was  Succeeded  by 
General  K^ay,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  but  not  of  the  hiffber 
order  of  dobility  :  <'  The  Count  de  Sztarray,  a  Magnate  of  Hon- 
gnry,  with  whofe  condud  the  Archduke  had  been  highly  dif- 
plealed,  continued  in  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
army.  Kray,  as  commander  in  chief,  intended  to  infpe&  the 
poiition*of  the  wing  under  Sztarray.  The  haughty  Magnate, 
being  informed  of  his  intention,  fent  him  word  that  if  he  dared  to 
fiiew  himielf  in  the  divifion  under  his  prders,  he  would  have  him 
driven  away  by  his  footmen !" 

After  enumerating  thefe,  and  feveral  other  caufes  of  defeat,  the 
author  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  in  the  following  words. 
*^  M4ift  not  fuch  a  chain  of  weaknefs  and  folly  be  the  confequence 
of  &  perfidious  plan  to  overthrow  the  Auftrian  monarchy  ?  Such  a 
plan  is  attributed  to  Thugut,  who  is  faid  to  bfe  one  of  the  Illumitih, 
and  whofe  principal  fecretary  was  formerly  in  the  fame  fituation 
under  the  too  famous  Count  de  Mirabcau/' 

IHie  folloi^'ing  extracft  from  this  Swifs  Traveller,  written  in 
160],  and  publimed  in  1802,  is  curious,  as  prophetic  of  the  fate 
of  Pruffia. 

*'  ft  is  well  knotvn  tfcat  the  great  fault^  of  the  Germans  it  a  propenHty 
to  imitate  what  Arikes  them  in  other  nations*  The  manifeft  contempt  in 
wtiich  Frederic  (called)  the  Great,  in  imitation  of  the  French  philofophifii, 
held  religion  and  morals,  has  been  fatal  in  Germany  to  every  focial  ^t 
efpeciaHy  among  the  Protcftants,  who  having  a  better  education  thaa 
thofc  of  the  popifh  perfuafion,  are  more  fufceptible  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
novelty.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  PrvJJian  monarchy  vnli  om  dayftd  tkt 

**'  Nerer,  indeed,  were  licentious  morals  carried  to  fuch  a  length  either 
in  France,  or  Italy,  as  (hey  ara  at  prefent  in  Priiffia.  Deifm  and  every 
revolutiopary  pniu^iple  are  openly  taught  in  all  their  Uaiverfities.  la 
Germany,  literature  is  not  what  it  was  t^i-cnty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Nothing  but  abCurd  romances  are  read,  or  dramas  equally  deficient  in 
taile  and  morality.  I  have  feen  comedies  aded  in  which  filial  duty  and 
refpeft  were  laughed  at.  The  mod  irreligious  writings,  the  mod  boftil«  to 
good  order,  are  openly  publifhed  in  the  PrulTian  territories.  Such  is  the 
rage  of  Jacobinifm  in  that  country,  that  an  emigrant,  !>e  he  French,  Swifs, 
or  Belgian,  cannot  pafs  through  without  being  exposed  to  eofitefiipl  and 
iafult^     They  even  infult  thofe  travellers  from  Lyons,  and  the  other  towns 

of 
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•r^rapccy  wbo  formerly  dared  to  refift  the  atrocities  of  terrorifm.  It  is 
owiDgfolely  to  the  traops  that  a  fembUnce  of  order  is  preferved.  But  if 
circUm (lances  fliould  compel  the  court  to  take  the  field  with  thefe  troops, 
the  foreigners,  who  form  a  conlidenible  part  of  them /will  defert  in  crcnrds^ 
Mnd  infarrtStionM  will  every  where  bwjf  Jvrth,  efpecially  in  Poland. 
May  tbefe  forebodings  never  be  realised !"-— They  have,  howerer,  i)eea 
but  too  literally  fulfilled. 

For  feveral  other  caofes  to  which  the  dirafiers  of  the  Auftrians 
may  be'  attribated>  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work.  Nor 
ibail  we  enter  ioto  a  detail  of  other  matters  contained  in  it,  whicb 
do  not  feem  to  us  to  belong  to  the  fubjedl^  or  which/  at  leaft^ 
4iould  not  have  occupied  fo  comfiderable  a  portion  of  the  pub* 
.  lication.  We  mean  what  is  Paid  of  the  manners,  &c.  of  the 
Ruffians,  of  the  charaders  of  Paul  I,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ccm- 

,  fiantiae>  and  of  Catharine.  The  grofs  and  cynical  follies  of 
Suwarrow  do  not  appear  necefTary  to  his  work ;  and  tiiuch  of 
what  the  writer  fays  of  the  Swifs  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Br ilai» 

^ .  might  have  been  omitted;  and  yet  this  is  fpun  out  to  upwards  of 
forty  pages* 

Upon  the  whole,  fome  ufeful  information  is  to  be  coile&ed 
fjom  this  publication  ;  but,  as  a  compo(ition»  it  is  in  two  ways  very 
iaulty ;  it  contains  too  much  irrelative  matter,  and  wants  every 
thing  like  regularity  and  ofdonnance  in  the  manner. 


La  Florefta  Efpanola  ;  6  Piezas  efcogidas,  S^c. 

SeUS    Pajfages   in    Profe,  extruded  from  the  mojt  celebrated 
Span\fli   Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern,     To   whiqh  are  pre* 
Jixed    Obfervations  on  the    Origin,   Progrefs    and  Decline^  of 
Literature  in  Spain.    Pp.  200,  l2mo,  5s.    ljoofey,1807. 

THE  diflEiculty  of  procuring  Spaniih  books  is  not  one  of  the 
lead  obilacles  which  the  Undent  of  Spanifb  literature  has  to  en- 
counter; and  it  is  equally  firange  and  true,  that  aimoft  all  the. 
new  bo<^s  in  the  Spaniih  language  tp  be  had  in  this  country  are 
of  French  manufadure.  The  fame  inconvenience  is  experienced. 
ia  Spain  with  regard  to  EngliOi  books,  which  the  French  in  like 
manner  fupply.  Thus,  the  people  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
langnages  of  their  neighbours  of  atiy  in  Europe,  have,  notwith'* 
fiandiag  their  ignorance,  become  the  chief  traders  in  literature,  and 
the  French  prefs  teems  with  editions  of  Englifti,  Spanidi  and 
Italian  books' which  are  circulated  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.' 
Thole  in  the  two  latter  languages  are  ia>ported  into  this  country, 
whilft  the.  former  are  fent  into  Spain  and  the  South  of  Italy. 
Under  fiich  circumflances,  we  muft  regard  any  effort  to  familiarize 
che  Spaniih  language  in  thii  countrvi  by   means  of  our    own 

€;certion8. 
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exertions,  with  a  partiality  proportioned  16  the  virtue  df  iMe 
motive  andT  the  importance  of  the  objeA.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  examine  this  author's  preface,  M  he  not  only  favoun, 
the  public  ,wilh  a  neat  httle  mirceitany  of  Spaniih  compolitions  ia 
profe^  but  actually  introduces  it  with  what  be  calls  a  hiftorf:<>f 
*'  the  Origin,  Progrefs»  and  Decline  of  Literature  in  Spain/'  Per* 
haps  it  were  enough  to  obferve  of  this  foniewhat  arduous  under* 
taking,  that  it  oniy  occupies  eleven  fmalt  pages! 

The  firft  fenteuce  opens  with  a  difcoycry  worthy  of  foftie  rf 
our  more  Weftern  brethren^  and  highly  deferymg  attention. 
/'  The  dipture,*'  fays  our  learned  author,  "  of  Buenos  Ayres,  haf 
given  to  the  Spani(b  chara<5):er  a  name  ahd«  importance  which  it 
never  before  pofTeffed !"  What  a  bleffing  it  is  for  the  good  peo- 
pie  of  this  country,  that  learned  men  fo  freely  communicate  fiich 
important  difcoveries;  for  we  muil  frankly  confefs,  that  had  not' 
this  generous  author  informed  us,  we  never  (hould  have  discovered 
how  the  furrende^  of  a  town  could  ^ive  a  '^  name  and  importance 
never  before  po(£?i]ed$"  by  the  nation  to  which  it  formerly  be^ 
longed.  We  can  eafily  conceive,  however,  that  on  the  Bx* 
change,  Buenos  Ay  res,  as  a  Britifli  fettlement,  is  of  much  more 
Rnportance  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  in  its  prefent  de- 
graded fittfation.  The  author,  indeed,  a^dds  more  ferious  reafont 
for  the  prodti<5lioo  of  this  volume.       >^ ' 

**  The  numbers  that  wHl  doubtlefs  baften  to  the  Spantih  colonies  in  ths 
fcope  of  future  fame,  or  of  future  wealth,  will/oon  find  it  effentially  neceP- 
fary  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  cuftoras 
by  which  thefe  colonies  are  diftinguiChed.  For  the  purpofe  of  alHding  the 
adventurer  in  this  attainment;  and  at  a  fmairexpenie,  this  little  volume  has 
been  compiled.  It  will  be  found  i&  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  occafioiially 
ferious  and  lively,  and  compofed  of  materials  from  the  works  of  the  bed 
writers,  hiftoricaJ,  literary  and  .humorous;  demondirating  that  the  Spaniards 
liave  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  every  department.  To  add  to  the  value 
of  this  colleiftion,  and  with  a  view  to  indruft  as  well  as  to  amUfe  the 
ihident,  it  has  been  fuggeiled  that  a  f«w  preliminary  remark?  on  the  origrn 
and  progrefs  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain;  with  the  names  and 
chara^efiihcal  fketches  of  the  rooft  approved  «ttth<M*8,  would  Hot  be'  an 
inappropriate  introduAion  to  the  fd lowing  pages*' 

^*  Though  the  founders  of  the  6paoi(h  monarchy  were,like  tlie  fiHl  iobcbif* 
ants  of  every  oiher  natfbn,  more  eager  to  ennoble  their  country  hj  tb«ir 
valour,  than  by  their  writings — more  ambitious  of  the  meed  ^iieroiijB, 
than  of  the  palm  of  eloquence— ^yet,  in  the  eftabliibmeBt  and  imprvvetnent* 
of  their  language;  and  in  the  fucceiTion  of  illuilrious  writers,  they  jtcplpeol 
vith  the  mqfi  enlightened natkau  of  Europe  !  !  I " 

Here  we  muft  paufe,  and  alk  our  author,  what  were  the  nations 
more  eiilightened  than  Spain  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  centuries?  If  he  has  read  las  Lei/es  de  la  Partida,  and 
ias  JLeyes  de  Toro,  what  other  country  does  he  think  has  given 
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fbch  ft  fpecimen  oF  found  poiicical  knowledge* at  the  fame  period f 
Thefe  laws,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  former  given  by  Ferdinaftd 
about  the  fame  time  that  Jofhn  of  England  itad*  retudantlr 
figned  Magna  Charta,  and  the  latter  by  John  It  of  Caflile  juJt 
two  hundred  years  after,  are  the  mod  unequivocal  proofs  ot  an* 
eoKghlened  nation ;  and  had  they  not  been  abufed  by  fubie* 
qoent  fuperftitions,  they  might  have  become  models  to  the  fur* 
rounding  nations  now  fuppofed  to  be  better  informed.  .  They, 
however,  had  the  merit  of  furnifhing  the  principal  data  of  the 
famous  Tufcan  code ;  and  all  the  rational  or  prucHical  iegiflative 
inftitutions  in  France  (ince  the  revolutioi:,  fuch  as  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  &c.  have  been  taken,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  the  fame  itock.    .But  to  return  to  the  language : 

.  **  The  Spanifli  idiom,'*  obfervetf  our  author,  '^'feems,  in  it«  origin,  ta 
be  derived  fr^m  the  Phoenician,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Arabic,  and 
the  Latin;  and  to  have  fubfequently  adopted  from  the  Italian  and  tho 
FrencU  many  of  its  prefent  pfarrafes  and  terminations.  When  the  Romans 
conquered  and  fettled  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Spain^  the  natives  gradually 
aflumed  the  jaws,  cuftoiiis,  and  language  of  their  conquerors.  The  latter 
experienced  a  material  corruption  by  the  arrival  of.the  Goths,  who,  in 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  overran  and  fubducd.this  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  im|)erioufly  fubftituted  their  own  bar-*. 
barous  manners  and  idiore  for  the  elegance  and  purer  language  of  Rome.  ' 
The  irruption  of  the  Moors  again  unfettled  its  form  and  pronunciation. — 
What  it  gained  in  richnefs  and  variety  it  loft  in  regularity  and  confiOency, 
It  is  in  this  mixture  of  idiom  that  coniifts  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  SpanifH 
language.  .The  claflical  reader  will  often,  no  doubt,itnd  the  root  of  a  word 
in  one  or  othtfr  of  the  learned  languages;  but  there  are  alfo  nuiny  for 
which  he  will  beat  a  lofs  to  aceofint,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  obfcum 
ages  which  fucceeded  that  of  Auguftus,  er  to  the  dialects  introduced  by  th« 
Moors.'' 

There  isa  general  mifconceplion  both  of  fa<3s  and  of  the  true 
genius  of  the  Spani(h  language  in  thefe  obfervations.  To  the 
JPhoRuician  and  Hebrew  the  "  Spanifh  idionC^  owes  nothing;  for 
it  cannot  be  laid  that  the  idiom  of  a  language  is  chao^d  merely 
becaufe  it  acknowledges  as  legitimate  expreilions^  five  or  fix 
FhceniciaB  and  about  fafteen  or  (ixteen  Hebrew  words.  It  would 
be  juft  as  proper  to  fay,  and  not  more  erroneous,  that  the 
Engliih  idiom  owes  fometning  to  the  SanfcrJt  or  Hindoftane^  Jan* 
guage,  becaufe  our  commercial  intercourfe  has  obliged  us  to  na- 
tpraiize  fome  of  their  lerros.  To  the  Greek  and  Arabic,  indeedj 
the  Spanifli  idiom  certainly  does  owe  fome  of  its  phrafes  and  in- 
flexions, as.  ^any  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  obliged  to  fpeak  and 
write  in  the  vernacular  diale<^  of  the  Spaoiarch,  and  many  of  the 
latter  ftndied,  fpoke,  and  wrote  the  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  great 
fluency  and  even  eJegance.  In  this  manner  different  idioms  were  re« 
ciprocBlly  adopted  in  the  different  languages.     But  the  great  bafis 
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of  the  Caftilian  tongue  is  the  Latin;  and  had  our  colledlor  of  the. 
flowers  of  Spiinirfi  literature  made  hirafcif  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  language  ^yhich  is  admired  by  all  who  know  it, 
he  would  have  perceived  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Spani(h 
nouns  are  only  Latin  ablative  cafes  of  the  fame  words.  To  the 
Italian  find  French  the  Caftilian  idiom  owes  very  little  if  a#>y 
thing.  Some  of  the  provincial  dialecls,  indeed,  liave  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  phrafes  from  lliefe  languages;  but  the 
fountains  of  pure  Caftilian  in  Toledo  or  Valladoiid  remained  uq- 
adu Iterated  by  any  thing  foreign,  till  the  language  was  fo  perfefl 
that  it  couhl  only  borrow  terms  but  not  idioms  or  phrafes.  As  to 
the  French,  the  Spaniards  have,  in  this  refped,  always  been 
wifer  than  we,  and  have  uniformly  avoided  it  as  they  would  the. 
touch  of  a  deadly  poifon  that  transfufes  a  peftilence  to  the  moft 
remote  regions  of  the  earth.  Nor  did  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours, however  popular  it  might  be  at  one  period,  much  afie6l 
tlvat  of  Caftile.  In  Portugal,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  indeed, 
fome  veftiges  of  it  in  the  particular  dialedl  of  thofe  parts  are  ftill 
cognizable.  The  former,  however,  is  a  diltindl  language,  as  is  alfo 
thatof  the  two  latter.  ^ 

The  author  is  alfo  not  quite  correft  in  faying  that  the  Goths, 
imperioufly  fubftiluted  their  own  language  for  the  Latin:  the  fad 
is,  they  laboured  exceflively  to  learn  the  Latin  in  Spain,  and  en- 
deavoured to  publifh  all  their  laws  and  decrees  in  that  language: 
but  poflcfTcd  of  little  natural  capacity,  and  foon  becoming  effe- 
minate and  debauched  in  a  warm  climate  to  which  they  had 
not  before  been  expofed,  they  never  could  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  Roman  terminations,  and  at  length  were  obliged 
to  fubftitute  any  conne6ling  afpirates  or  words  in  order  to  render 
themfelves  intelligible  to  the  peafantry  of  Spain,  who  then  under- 
ftood  and  had  fpoken  good  Dttin  from  the  days  of  Auguftus. 
From  this  period,  and  from  this  caufe,  the  ignorance  of  the  Goths 
(or  rather  of  the  Vandals),  may  be  traced  the  modern  ufe  of 
articles  prefixed  to  nouns.  Still,  however,  the  Latin  language  was 
in  part  rcftored ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  a  Spanifh  Ainbaflador  (a 
native  of  Valencia)  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  having  debat^ 
with  another  Ambaflador  from  one  of  the  Italian  Stales,  whofe 
language  was  moft  analogous  to  the  Latin,  that  of  Spain,  or  that 
of  Italy,  (hey  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  Pope  Alexander.  The 
parties  met  before  his  Holinefs,  when  the  Spanifli  Ambaflador  ad- 
ilrefled  a  long  oration  to  the  Pope,  in  praife  of  his  country'  and  its 
language,  every  word  of  which  was  intelligible  both  to  a  Roman 
and  to  a  Spaniard,  and  thereby  fettled  the  difpute, 

'  ^'Thcdiftinguilhingfeatorcs  of  the  Spanifh  language,"  fays  our  florifl, 
^tre  dignity,  cppioufnefe,- and  barm enyl  Jn  fweetnefs  it  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Italian,  Whilft  it  polfefles  greater  majcfty  and  left  «fleiBiiiacj.  It 
.kasr  a  gravity  and  folemaity ^peculiar  to  itfclf,  which  render  it  admirably 
>/  ,  *  -  qualified 
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^tiftllfied  for  works  pf  religion,  n>orality,  hiftory,  and  the  higher  fpcpies 
©f  poetry.  There  is  this  advantage  which  the  SpaniHi  has  over  moft 
other  languages  in  Europe,  that  it  has  for  the  lall  three  centuries  expe- 
rienced little  or  no  difference  in  rxpreflion  and  conftrudicm ;  and  the  beft 
authors,  who  flourifhed  uii<ier  Charles  V  and  Phillip  II,  are,  with  foioe 
orthographical  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  thole  of  the  prefcnt  age." 

After  mentioning  a   number  of  Spanifli  claflBcal  aulhorg  ai- 
ready  known,  this  writer  proceeds *lo  recommend  fciiool  book$; 
but  his  lift  ihould  have  been  confined  to  the  Grammar  of  Fer- 
nandez^ whofe  merit  confifts  in  adhering  faithfully  to  that  of  the 
Academy  and  only  adding  a  few  illuftrations  neccffary  to  the 
Englifli  reader,  and  to  the  Didlionary  of  Neuman :  all  the  other 
books,  whether  French  or  Englifh,  defigned  to  teach  the  SpaniOi. 
language,  are  a  difgrace  to  literature.     In  addition,  however,  to 
the  Spanifh  books 'mentioned  by  our  author,  we  (hall  add  the 
works  of  Mayans  y  Si  fear  and  AldreU  on  the  SpaniQi  language, 
and  alfo  a  work  on  the  Spanith  particles,  publiftied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Academy,  the  firil  edition   in   1800,  and  the  fecond 
improved  in  1802.     The  Eflay  on  Spanifti  Synonymy  by  Stmpre, 
pubiifbed  in  I^IOS,  is  alfo  neceffaty  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  acquire- a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Cadiliun  language. 

With  refpe6l  tb  the  merit  of  the  prtfent  colleftion,  which  ?ft- 
cJudes  witttcifmis,  humorous  tales,  novels,  and  hiilorical  (ketch^, 
it  IS  very  well  adapted  to  exercife  the  judgment  of  the  ftudent  in 
placing  before  him  fome  of  the  moft  difficiill  phrafes  and  idioms 
m  the  language,  but  we  cannot  fay  that  it  contains  many  of  the 
moft  elegant  and  fafcinating  pieces  which  abound  in  the  works  of 
Spanifli  authors.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  author  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks  for  thus  accommodating  the  public,  and  attempting  to 
/acth'tate  the  acquiiition  of  a  language,  which,  for  the  moil  ierio^is 
of  all  moral  reafons,  we  wilh  to  fee  gaining  the  fafliiodable 
afcendency.over  that  of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 


'  Hickercfus  curieufesfur  Vllijioirt  Jncienne  de  TAfie, 

Curious  Refearches  in  the  Jncient  Hiftory  of  JJia,  exiraQedfrom 
the  Oriental  Manufcripts.  in  the  different  Libraries  in  Pqris. 
'Ry  J,  M.  Chahan  de  Ciibied,  a  Native  of  Armenia,  and  Pro- . 
feflbr  of  the  Oriental  Living  Languages;  and  F.  Martin,  a 
French  Armenianill.  Pp.  3^2,  8vo.  Paris,  1806.  Imported 
by  Deconchy. 

WITHOUT  the  epithet  curious  we  ihould  have  received  with 
pleafure  any  hiftory  or  fragments  of  the  hiftory  of  Afia,  extruded 
froni  original  manufcripts.  Wilh  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
yrm   have  Iprig  been  familiar;  but  the.  paucity  of  our  knowledge  ' 
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of  tbe  works  of  the  provincial  writers  in  the  vernacular  diale^  of 
Afia  naturally  excites  a  curiofity  which  the  prefent  volume  is  Jiot 
well  calculated  to  allay^  or^  if  it  (hould,  it  mutt  be  from  the  irn* 
preffion  of  their  general  infignificance.     Armenia  is  the  country 
which  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  our  authors;  but  infiead 
of  any  curious  rei'earches  into  its  ancient  geogruphy  compared 
with  its  modern  divifions  and  name,  we  are  only  prefented  with 
vulgar  and  difguOing  abufe  of  the  Greek  hifiorians,  who  a;re  ie- 
vidioufly  accufed  of  exaggeration  and  wilful  milVeprefentation  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  eaft.    Such  accufations  are  very  natural 
from  modern  Frenchmen,  who  every  day  witnefs  iimilnr  cooduA 
towards  other  countries;  but  the  immeafurable  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  rendered  it  not  only 
fmneceflary,  but  to  them  fcarcely  pra<5iicable,  to  give  a  hiftory  of 
other  nations  merely  to  depreciate  them.      But  for  the  genius  and 
learning  of  the  Greek  writers  fuch  people  muft  have  irrecoverably 
fuuk  in  the  oblivion  of  thefr  own  riothingneis :  and  to  have  their 
names  rendered  imtnorlal  by  the  great  father  of  hiftory  is  alone 
an  honour  equal  to  any  merit  they  m,ight  poiTefs,  if  we  may  judge 
iroiu  the  few  disjointed  panegyrics  here  prefented  to  the  public, 
and  faid  to  be  drawn  from  original  Armenian  hillorians  of  their 
native  country.     It  is  no  difparagement,  as  the  authors  prefume, 
to  the  Grecians  that  their  religion  and  mythologv  were  abfurd 
and  irrational ;  all  other  nations  have  evinced  fimilar  abfurdities, 
not  even  excepting  the  Jews,  who  have  always  been  corruptiDg 
their  religion  from  the  earlieft  records  of  time  to  the  prefent  day. 
They  ou^ht  to  have  known  that  nations,  as  fuch,  never  exercifed 
their  reafon  in  matters  of  religion  before  the  light  of  ChriiliaDily 
illumined  the  human  mind,  and  tliat  even  then,  that  light  was 
.  partially  obfcured  till  Proteftantifm  arofe  and  purged  the  church 
,of  heathenifh  fuperilitions,  and  united  reafon  and  piety  in  a  man- 
ner truly  worthy  of  the  great  end  of  their  exiftence.     Many  as- 
cient  philofophers,  indeed,  have  had  jufl  notions  of  true  religion, 
bot  they  were  never  transferable  to  the  people,  till  the  iimple  truths 
of  Chriftianity  commanded,  by  their  native  fuperiority,  a  place  in 
their  minds.     In  a  preface,  more  replete  with  ze&l  than  wifdoaij 
is  the  following  account  of  Armenia : 

'*  From  the  time  of  Paganifm,  and  in  the  rood  remote  agff,  Armenia  placed 
its  biAoiical  records  in  the  rank  of  things  facrecl,  and  thub  the  idols  and 
poblic  annah  were  preferved  in  the  templet  under  the  charge  of  tb« 
prieftf. '  Since  its  converfion  to  Chrtftiajiiiy,  it  has  produced  cel«^brated 
writers  in  every  department  of  liteiature;  and  its  hiii«»riMns  have  ptiblilh- 
ed  the  numerous  documents  configned  to  the  temples.  By  one  of  tbofe 
extraordinary  events  which  prove  the  profundity  «f  the  drfigns  of  God. 
this  province,  although  fiibjeded  to  the  Mahoitoetaas«  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preferv*  its  cuitoms,  edablifliments,  and  religion.  Ueorfpa  and 
Circaffa,  cottutnes  in  which  the  women  mrs  ^uctaliy  of  j^reat  bvaaiy. 
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m.ake  a  part  of  Armenia.  It  is  principally  in  theC^  countries  that  tbd 
Turks  recruit  their  fiemglios,  as  it  \%  one  of  tha  articles  of  tba  Ala^raa 
not  to  take  -concubineS  but  among  the  natural  enemies  of  ihd  Turks,  and 
among  ChriAian  nations.  Such,  among  others,  has  been  one  of  the  hid- 
«i<en  caufe;  which  have  procured  for  Armenia  the  advantage  of  retaining 
the  Chriftian  faith  till  the  prefent  day,  of  prefer ving  an  enlightened  clergy^ 
and  of  cuuilantly  cultivating  the  arts  and  fciences  under  the'  dominatioQ 
of  a  government  vrhlch  has  long  been  the  enemy  of  the  arts,  fciences, 
and  of  Chriftianity.  What  literary  riche»  ought  not  to  be  contained  in 
this  furtunate  country,  which  was  aii  afylum  to  the  weeping  and  fugitive 
fciences  in  a  time  of  univerfal  perfecution  ?  How  much  it  is  to  be  wiOie4 
that  we  had  a  great  number  of  able  workmen  to  explore  this  new  mine! 
Af .  Cirbied,  a  native  of  Armenia,  has  finifliod  a  grammar,  and  is  already 
confiderabty  advanced  with  a  didionary  Armenian  and  French,  in  order 
to  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  that  cotintry/' 

The  hiftory  of  Armenia,  the  authors  obferve,  is  almoft  un- 
known in  the  Weft,  and  they  propofc  to  give  a  general  hiftory  of 
it,  of  which  the  prefeiit  effays  are  only  a  prelude,  frojii  the  crea- 
tion to  the  prefetit  time.  We  fear,  however,  that  this  volume 
l^vill  not  prepoflefs  tlie  public  in  favour  of  their  fanguine  hopes. 
They  commence  with  "  Obfervatious  on  the  Aflyrian  Cnronalogy," 
and  after  r^jefting  the  age  of  403,000  years  given  to  Aflyria  by 
Diodorus  $iculus,  and  470,000  by  Cicero,  and  others,  they  «gree 
frith  die  Armenian  hiftorians: 

••  I  ft.  That  the  origin  of  the  Affyrians  amounts  to  twenty-feven  centuries 
before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  or  about  ^000  years  before  the  Cbrift- 
ian  era:  2d.  that  Belus  was  not  the  fir  ft  Aflyrian,  but  only  the  chief  df  a 
new  dyaafty  which  was  more  didinguiftied  than  the  others.  Iris  in  this 
ienfe  that  t>e  Iboold  be  coiWidered.  as  the  founder  of  the  Aflyrian  monarchy,  ^ 
^ecaufe  bts  predeceiTors  pofl'tfled  but  the  patriarchal  authority,  and  thint 
jurifdidion  was  not  lb  extepfive.  In  this  manner  only  can  we  reconcile 
iaidts  with  dates. 

^  Belus  was  a  great  king,  endowed  with  rare  qualities  very  fuperior  to 
4kis  age.  He  n^niatained  a  cruel  war  kgainft  Haik,  the  founder  of  th^ 
Armeaian  monarchy,  and  died  like  an  hero  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
year  2350  before  the  vulgar  era. ,  The  fame  of  his  exploits,  the  fables  re- 
fpedling  iMiu  propagated  by  the  Magi,  attd  the  credulous  fpirit  of  pofterity, 
caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods.  The  Phoenicians  adored  him  under 
ibe  name  of  Baal ;  the  Arabians  and  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
under  Xhat  of  Nimrud;  the  Perfians  under  the  name  of  Ormezte  or  Oio-^ 
fiMf3s(e<;  die  Armenians,  Aranieste ;  the  Greeks,  Theos ;  the  Eg)'pUanl, 
Saturn*  Tlie  Babylonians  preferved  for  him  his  proper  name  of  Bet. 
fluch  is  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  hiftorians  of  Armenia,  and  par- 
ticulaHy  of  a  learned  patriarch  of  that  couotry,  Ciamcian,  who  lived  at 
the  cottneaceiileat  ai  tbe«ighth  c^entury/'  ^ 

To  reconcile  the  above  chronology  with  that  of  the  Hebrews, 

(the  authors  are  obliged  bo  fuppofe  that  an  error  of  MQ  years  has 

.  crept  imo  the  Bible  accoaat  of  the  era  of  the  deiuge,  otherwife, 
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'ihcyfay,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  make  the  hiftory  of  Aflyria 
agree  with  that  event.  Such  gratuitous  fuppofitions,  to  gratify 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Armenians,  are  furely  much  more  re- 
prehenfible  thftn  the  erroneous  ftatements  afcribed  to  Herodotus.' 
To  this  father  of  hiftory,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  inimical, 
ahhough  Armenia,  even  at  the  prclbnt  day,  cannot  boail  of  ever 
having  poffefled  fuch  a  writer.  Hi^  affertion  refpeding  the  an- 
nual debaitch  of  the  Armenian  women  with  firangers  in  their 
temples,  is  direftly  contradicted  as  a  grofs  falfehood  and  mali- 
cious calumny.  Wfe  wifli,  for  the  honour  of  hmnan  nature,  that 
11  were  fo,  although  the  authors  mention  no  fads  to  difprove  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  charadler  of  the  women  of  that  country, 
even  wheii  Chriftians,  and  certainly  Hill  lefs  fo  when  Pagans, 
to  induce  us  to  believe  llie  indignant  reproach  of  the  biftorian 
iinfou«ded.  The  obfervation  that  the  Aiiatics  have  always  been 
very  jealous  of  their  women,  is  of  no. confi deration  :  their  (late* 
ment,  however,  redlifying  an  error  of  the  hiflorian  refpeding  the 
inability  of  parents  to  marry  their' daughters,  is  more  worthy  of 
attention.  It  appears  that  "  poor  parents  in  Armenia,  who  had 
j3ot  the  oieans  of  furuiftiing  their  daughters  with  bride-clothes  and 
a  portion,  applied  to  a  magiftrate  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  when 
tiicy  communicated  to  him  their  ttate  of"  indigence,  he  farniilied 
them,  at  the  expence  of  the  government,  with  the  means  of  hav- 

,  ing  ibeir  daughters  married.  This  cuftom  was  rigoroufty  obferved 
in  confequcnce  of  a  law  which  prefcribed  the  ftate  of  celibacy.*' 
The  utility  and  wifdom  of  f^ch  an  inftitution  mull  be  felf-evidcnt^ 
and  we  (bould  have  no  objedion  tofee  fomething  fimilar  adopted 
In  this  country. 

Our  authors,  in  order  to  obviate  the  fatigue  of  hifiorical  and  chro- 
nological difcuilions,  prefent  us  with  a  chapter  which  they  call  a 
^  Hiilory  of  the  Firft  War/'  Ilie  defcendanls  of  Xifutros  or 
Koah,  eftablifhcd  in  Chiildea,  were  living  peaceably  and  happily 
ntider  their  patriarchal  govcrumcnt,  till  Belus  and  Uaik,  the  fon 
of  Gatlas,  arole  ;  the  former,  determining  to  make  himfelf  king  of 
Babylon^  intimidated  the  inhabitapts  with  the  appreheniion  of  ano- 
ther deluge,iin1ers  they  ercftcd  a  tower  toprelervethemfelvesfroma 
fimilar  calafirophe ;  and  the  latter,  jealous  of  the  increafing  power 
of  his 'rival,  made  an  unfuccei'sful  eiibrt  to  oppofe  it.  Haik  after- 
v^^ards  retired  to  his  paternal  provinces,  where  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  difciplitung  his  fubjedls,  and  preparing  them  for 
war,  again  11  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  which  war,  according  to 
our  authors,  commenced  about  the  year  Q,3oO  before  the  Chriftion 
t?ra,  or  4157  years  before  the  prefent  period.  It  terminated  in  n 
fingle  battle,  in  which  Belus  fell.  Bi^t  as  this  account  is  not  very 
confonant  with  that  given  in  the  Bible,  and  as  it  refts  on  no  co- 
temporary  or  even  vei*y  ancient  authoritj^,  but  merely  that  of 
^lofes  of  Korena,  an  Armenian  monk  ot  the  fifth  century,  its 
claims  to  implicit  belief  are  certainly  very  (lender. 
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*  We  have  here  alfcvfome  fuppofititioas  accounts  of  thefiege^  of 
Troy>  in  which  the  authors  ftate^  as  an  unqueftionable  fa^l,  that 
Zarmair^  King  of  Ariaenia,  went  to  affift  Priatn,  KingofTroy^  and 
that  he  and  tle^lor^  the  fon  of  Friam^  both  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles  in  the  fame  day,  about  the  year  1 185before  our  era.  la 
the  fame  manner,  it  isftated,  asin  fome  other  ancient  author^  that 
the  Affyrian  empire,  under  Sardanapalus  or  Touos  Concoleros, 
after  iwving  exilted  l607  3'ears,  fell  by  thfe  capture  of  Nineveh  iit 
the  year  747  before  Chritt.  Thid  empire,  extending  from  the 
Cai'pian  fea  to  the  Pei-fian  gulph,  ^nd  from  Mefopotamia  to  the 
eaflcrn  bordiers  of  Perfia  near  the  Indias,  contained  Media^ 
Perfia,  Badriana,  and  Babylonia ;  befides  the  tributary  Hates  of  , 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  fome  other 
provinces.  We  have  alfo  fome  original  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  who  is  here  made  to  owe  his  chief  vidories  to  hi^  alliance 
with  Tygrana,  King  of  Armenia.  Tholie  who  intcreft  themfclves 
in  the  hiftory  pf  this  warrior  may,  perhaps,  be  amufed  by  the  feW 
fragments  here  given  relative  to  his  education,  marriage  with 
the  fifter  of  Tygrana,  the  Armenian  King,  ,5t)0  years  before 
Chrift,  and  his  fubfequent  eftablifliment  of  the  empire  of  Aflyriia> 
Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perfia.  Mod  of  thefc  details,  however,  Irke 
thoi£  of  Xenpphon,  are  720/i  ad  hifloridi  fidem  fcYiptuSy  and  their 
•chief,  if  not  their  only,  merit,  is  that  of  developing  the  evil  coa- 
ifequenceft  of  ambition  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  ita  votaries. 

The  fubfequent  chapters  in  this  volume  relate  more  immediately 
to  the  particular  hiftory  of  Armenia,  which  commences  by  an  in- 
quxry.  into  the  origin  of  the  Armenians,  who,  like  their  language, 
are  traced  to  antediluvian  ages,  ^erfe  all  the  ancient  writers,  whether 
Greek9,'Romans,  or  Jews,>iire  actufed  of  ignorance  pnd  mifrepre- 
fentatioa.  Armenia  is  made  a  regular  monarchy  £359  years  be«- 
fore  the  ChriUian  era;  but  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  that  no  au-  . 
thentie  particulars  of  its  hillory  ^xift  of  an  earlier  date  than  two 
or  three. centuries  before  that  epoch.  The  following  plaufible  rea- 
fohs  for  the  prefumed  antiquity  and  civilization  of  Armenia  have 
been  too  often  urged  to  be  received  as  hiftprical  evidence. 

'  "  The  famous  expeditions  of  Hnik  and  of  Bel  us,  of  Aram,  Ninus,  and 
Semiramis;  the  durijble  monuments  which  the  fovcreigns  of  Affyria  and 
Armenia  ereded;  the  invention  of  writing,  of  engraving,  and  the  working  of 
mines,  which  are  even  of  a  d:iic  anterior  to  the  reign  of  thefe  prrhces;  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  refinement  of  tafie,  the  multiplicity  of  inrtrumcrirs  of 
war  and  the  commodities  of  life;  the  cfiablifhmc^jt  of  religious  worlhip, 
of  temples,  and  ofponlift'^,  of  public  fpeclacKis,  and  aftronomical  obfcrva- 
tories  ;  a  variety  of  mechanical  arts,  civil  and  military  police,  and  domef- 
lic  order  in  families,  areevidient  proofs  that  in  thefe  remote  ages  the  Ali- 
atics \vere  then  arrived  at  the  higheft  degree  of  civilization,  when  the  name 
even  of  the  Greeks  was  ftill  unknowa/' 
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iReafoning  from  vague  analogy  in  this  oianner,  it  would  be  enfj 
to  prove  that  the  Cliineie,  Periians,  or  Turks^  are  more  civilizeil 
thim  the  people  of  Europe.  To  I'lippofie  that  nations  are  civiliged 
jiiti  in  proportion  to  the  cumber  ond  variety  of  tlie  luxuries  which 
*  they  poilefs*  is  a  grofs  error,  and  direi^ly  contrary  lo  truth.  All 
luxuries  feed  the  appetites  and  pailionsc  tlie  iirft  ilep  towards  true 
civilisation  is  iiie  i'ubjugalion  oi  tliefe  paflions  to  the  dominion  of 
reafon.  Savages,  with  their  Ikins  and  painted  ornaments>  are  ge- 
nerally more  luxurious  than  even  the  mod  pompous  of  eafiern 
princes^  and  thefe  eafteru  princes  again  ftill  more  fo  than  the  wefi^ 
era;  civiiiaatioo,  therefore,  is  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  tba 
loxurioufnefs  of  a  nation,  but  in  its  freedom  from  that  luxurioui* 
xiefs;  and  the  moil  civilized  people  are  thofe  who  are  leail  addi^Sed  ' 
to  luxuries  and  the  pleafures  of.  fenfe.  In  this  manner,  wbicb 
is  conGftent  with  all  our  experience  of  human  nature,  we  would 
find  thai  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  ancients  attained 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  moderns.  The  authors  might  have 

Eereeived  this  truth  ilrikin^l^r  exemplified  in  the  luxury  tmd  favagc 
arbarifm  of  their  tj'rant  chief,  whofecondudlevery  day  evinc^smore 
and  more  bis  progrefs  from  the  fphere  of  men  to  that  of  the  mod 
ferociouB  brutes.  In  the  inititutes,alfo,  of  Valarface^  King  of  Ar* 
menia,  who  lived  about  a  ceptury  before  Chrift,  we  alfo  perceive 
ibme  analogy  with  thofe  of  Buonaparte,  whofe  decrees^  like  thole 
y>f  the  Armenian,  are  occupied  with  appointments  of  perfiMia  lo 
'put  on  his  crown>  his  robes^  his  guards  of  hdnour,  his  offioen  of 
the  kitchen  and  bed-chamber,  8cc.  inc. ;  but  nothing  like  the  ia- 
ftitutions  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  calculated  to  infptre  refpeA  tad 
tjtdiniration  in  pollerity. 

From  the  preceding  pompous  biftorical  details  of  Armenia,  we 
eonfefs  that  we  ^ere  no  little  diiappointed  to  find  fo  few  Armeniali 
MSS.  or  publiihed  works,  and  that  even  thefe  few  do  not  contain 
one  that  may  be'i^iiely  ranked  among  works  of  unequivocal  au« 
thority.  The  following  ,ure  the  names  of  all  the  Armenian  hiftori* 
«^s  \AkQ(e  writings  are  here  reviewed  by  our  authors. 

"  Mar-Ibas ;Cai>ina,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  learned  man,  wdl 
'veri't'd  in  the  Gret^k,  ChaMaic,  Armenian  and  other  languagest  lived 
about  150  years,  before  ChriH.  He  was  the  firft  author  who  reduced  thiB 
Icattered  aiibaU  of  Armenia  into  a  hlftory.  Valarface,  King  of  Armenia* 
to  whom  he  was  ft'cretary,  lent  him  to  his  brother  Arface,  King  of  Syria 
and  Babylon,  in  order  chat  he  might  have  permiiEon  to  examine  bii  royal 
archives  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  hidory  and  antiquities  of  the  noble. 
families  of  Armenia.  Hits  is  the  only  ancient  biftorian  of  Armenia,  and 
who  has  bcenfo  feverely  criticired  by  M.  Freret. 

'*  AoatanObLus  wrote  the-  hiftory  of  his  own  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century:  it  is  chiedy  devoted  to  religious  matters  among th« 
Pagans.  His  work  was  printed  in  a  quarto  volume  of  four  huad^ed  and 
twenty ^eigUt  pages  at  Conllantinpplei  in  ITOfi* 

*'  Olao-Zxkob^ 
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.  **  GLAO-ZBir0B,  ah  abbot  of  a  monallery,  wrote  the  hiftoiy  of  h»  own 
time  in  the  fourtb  century;  and  Puzant-Posdus  has  given  a  general 
hiAory  of  Armenia  from  its  origin  ti^l  S90»  in  lix  books,,  the  two  firil  of 
which  are  loft.  Both  thefe  authors  worlcs  (vive  been  printed.  Goit-Yvir 
in  the  fifth  century  wrote  a  civil  and  religious  hiftory  of  ^^metiia  in  bii 
time. 

**  MosBS  of  Korena,  called  the  Grammarian,  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Armenia  from  its  origin  tUi  the  year  440«  Several 
lr.ant1ations  of  this  work  have  been  made  ;  among  others  a  Latin  verfion  by 
the  Whiftons,  publiihed  in  London.     (This  is  the  favourite  hiAorian  of  . 

*  Meflrs.  Cirbied  and  Martin,  and  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  authen* 
ticity  of  his  fables.)  £li2££,  a  Vartahkd  or  doAor.of  the  fifth  century  ; 
Laxaeus  BAaPEzy  of  the  fame  period;  Dr.  Thomas  Arzeruki^ 
Bifiiop  JoHV  Mamigohiam,  and  Abelkarib,  are  authors  of  particuUr 
hiftories  of  their  country  in  the  fixth  century.  Ananias  CniRAOAZr, 
Ji  celebrated  aftronomer  and  biographer  of  the  feventh  century,  has  written  , 
ifiemoirs  of  didinguiAied  Armenians,  and  different  works  on  the  calendar* 
The  hiftorical  works  of  the  Patriarch  John  Ca'tholicos,  called  maft(4\lor 
or  the  pbilofopber;  Mssrob  Erez,  and  Stephek  AsoLia,of  the  tenth 
century,  are  ftill  extant.  The  pathetic  work  of  Arisdaceh  La8Diver» 
z>zi,  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  frivolous  ones  of  Matthew  Erbs 
of  EdeHa,  and  GRBGoaT  Erez,  of  the  twelfth,  alfoi  remain.  The  cbro* 
tiicler  Samuel  Anezi  and  the  )>oet  GlaeziNerbses,  called  the  Grace* 
ful,  have  both  left  int'erefting  wbrks  on  the  biftory  of  their  country  till 
the  thirteenth  century.  GuiRAao«  Cavzaobesi,  Vartan  Vana- 
«San,  the  geographer,  Urbel,  Malaria  Apegha,  and  Vahram,  are 
nil  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Prince  Hayton,  and  Sempad, 
«Y  the  foiirteenth;     Thomas    Mezopazi    of    the   fifteenth;   Oh  an* 

.  A»AKRLof  the  fixteeoith^  andDr.  Arakbl  and  Eremia-Celcby  of 
tlw  fetveateenth  century,  have  alfo  produced  ufeful  works  on  hitlory  and 
^tiigvapliy.  The  latter  has  written  the  lifie  of  Alexander,  the  hiftory  of 
Che  Ottomans  in  verfe  add  profe,  ah  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Armenia, 
und  different  gpographical  ireatifed  on  the  Indias,  Perfia,  Armenia,  and 
Katolia.  His  works  are  in  the  library  of  Meffrs.  Abro,  Armenians  at 
Smyrna.  Michael  Ciamcian,  an  Armenian  friar  of  the  Convent  of  ^ 
Venice,  has  published  a  hittory  of  his  country  from  its  origin  down  to  the^ 
preftsnt  age,  in  3  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Venice  in  17^4.  Tiiis  author's 
chief  d€%n  was  to  make  converts  of  his  countrymen  to  the  church  of 
ftome,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  the  Marqui^  John  de  Sbrpos, 
^native  of  Conitantinople,  who  has  ^iven  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of 
Armenia  in  Italian,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  His  work  is  alfo  defigned  to  make  Ca* 
thetics  of  the  Armenians,  but  it  like  wife  contains  fome  interefting  parti*' 
Cttlaia  of  the  geography,  luitural  hifiory ,  and  commerce  of  Armenia." 

The  above  authors  are  all  the  Armenian  hjftoriaQs  from  Noah 
*to  the  prefeat,  and  yet  we  (liould  in  vain  look  for  9  Herodotus, 
Polybius,  Livy,  or  Tacitus  among  them.  Only  a  few  of  theiu  can 
claitt  the  merit  of  writitig  fmooth  fehteaces,*  but  none  of  them 
aibrnds,  even  10  the  pnrtial  eftimation  of  their  advocates,  to  the 
Cnie  dignity  of  hiftoriams.    The  principal  work  of  peculiar  in^reft 
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in  the  Armenian  tongue,  Teems  to  be  the  tranflation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  made,  according  to  the  authors,  by  Mefrob, 
about  the  year  433,  the  former  from  the  beft  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate then  to  be  found,  and  the  latter  from  the  beft  Greek  copies 
fti  Conftantitiople.  At  this  period  the  Armenian  alphabet  is  fald 
to  have  had  twenty-fevcn  letters  without  one  vowel.  Mefrob  in- 
vented feven  vowels,  and  made  the  alphabet  corififl  of  ^hirty-fix 
letters,  with  which  he  performed  theexifting  tranflation,  that  has, 
we  are  told,  remained  unaltered  either  in  word  or  letter  till  the  prc- 
fent  day. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  thefe  polemical  fragments  of  biflory> 
the  authors  (liou Id  have  foftronglymahifefted  adifpofition  to  elevate 
the  particular  merits  of  Arpenia  fo  far  Jibove  tbeh  jirft  fcale,  as  it 
has  confulerably  diminiihcd  the  ciedit  and  real  value,  of  the 
prigiiul  fads  which  they  have  now  or  may  in  future  bring  to 
light.  Never thelefs,  we  apprehend  all  readers  of  hiftory  will 
think  their  time  not  altogether  loll  in  reading  the  prefent  vblurae, 
iRihich  tends  to  elucidate  fome  hitherto  imperfectly  known  fa<%^ 
and  to  place  others  in  a  new  point  of  view,  not  difcreditable  to 
the  autnenticity  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  nor  to 
the  general  charadler  of  human  nature.  At  the  conclufion  of 
this  volume,  the  authors  add  a  remark  that  (bould  not  pafs  un- 
noticed. After  fialing  that  th^  laft  Armenian,  king  was  of  the 
Piench  family  of  Lufignan,  they  obfcrve  that  the  Armenian 
fpirit  of  commerce,  and  their  ability  in  that  department  in  the 
Eail  Indies,  **  are  powerful  motives  for  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance and  eftablifliing  a  connexion  with  the  people  of  th^tietaieA- 
ing  nation/'  The  objedl  then  of  this  work  of  our  aulhors;  taken- 
in  conjundlion  with  the  late  proje6b  of  organizing  the  Jewsj  can- 
not be  millaken.  Toe(labli(h  I'pies  and  money  dealers  as  cooi- 
ttiercial  agents  throughout  the  world,  is  one  of  Buonaparte's 
favourite  pfojciJfe;  fliould  he  fucceed,it  will  only  be  anotfaer'proof 
of  the  turpitude  of  men  and  the  imbecility  of  governments,  and 
not  of  the  profound  talents  or  fortune  of  the  projedtor. 


Du  Fluide-Univtrfd^dc  fan  A6tivite  et  de  PUtiliti  dcfes  Modificm^ 
tiotts,  ifc. 

On  the  Unherfal  Fluid',  its  Jclivity,  and  the  Utility  of  its  Mo- 
difications f>y  Animal;,  Suhfianct%  in  the  Treatment  of  Difeafes. 
Addreffed  to  the  Students  ,who  attend  the  Courfes  of  all  the 
Branches  of  Phyfics.  Pp.  235,  8vo.  Paris,  1806.  Imported 
by  Decoftchy.   *4s6d. 

ANOTHER  laboured  attempt  to  revive  the  do^irine  of  animal 
magnetifm,  ^  The  author  avpws  himfelf  indebted  to  Mefmerfix 
all  his  leading  principles,  and  exclaims  againft  the  prejucfices  and 
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plrepofleffions  which  rejected  the  important  difcovery  of  fai$ 
mafler.  The  receoi  dilcoveries  in  gatvanifm  and  ele&ricity>  a$ 
might  have  been  expefted,  have  contributed  to  revive  this  fcanda* 
lous  delufioD.  In  IS0£  Buonaparte  offered  a  medal  worth  3Q00 
francs  (125/)  every  year  for/the  beft  experiments  in  eledricity 
and  gaivanifm ;  and  to  the  perlbn  who  (houid  make  fuch  dif- 
coveries.as  Franklin  and  Volta,  the  fum  of  60,000  francs  (about 
25000.  Thefe  rewards,  although  very  confiderable  in  any  country, 
have  not  been  produdlive  of;the  leaft  advantage  to  fciencel 
Either  Buonaparte  found  another  ufe  for  the  money,  or  the  Gal- 
vanic Society  did  not  poffefs  talents  fuiBcient  to  make  fuch  ex* 
periments  (we  believe  both  cafes  to  be  the  truth),  arid  this  pom- 

Eous  decree  in  favour  of  the  fciences  has  yet  remained,  and  i$ 
kely  to  remain,  a  dead  letter,  like  the  many  thoui'aod  decrees  of 
the  famous  Convention.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining  one  «£  thefe  in- 
tangible medals  has  flimulated  the  anonymous  author  of  this  vo-* 
lume  to  publiQi  his  experiments  on  what  he  calls  the  univerfal 
fluid;  and  however  ridiculous  and  abfurd  it  may  be,  we  carinoj 
fay  that  the  writer  manifefts  a  greater  want  of  talents  than  the 
members  of  the  (Salvanic  Society  have  done  in  iheh  pttite  brochure 
of  ninety  orone  hundred  pages,  the  refult  of  feveral  years  refearchcsi  » 
in  which  not  one  original  faft  is  to  be  found,  and  which  confifts 
of  fadis  and  obfervations  entirely  tranflated  from  the  clifcoveries 
of  Volta,  Mr.  Davy,  and  other  EnglKh  and  German,  philolbphers! 
We  (hall  tranflate  a  few  of  the  author's  axioms  or  preliminary 
potions  of  what  he  ispleafcd  to  denominate  the  univerfatjluid.  • 

**  1.  One^irf  penetrates  the  fubftances  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  ani^ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  (fay  MeflTrs.  Briflbn,  Oouflier,  and  Marivetz)-. 
S.  lliis  fluid  may  be  defignated  under  the  name  of  the  univerfal  fluid, 

3,  £*iery  fubftance  in  the  three  kingcloms  is  organized  to  receive  and 
modifjT  it  in  the  manner  moll  convenient  to  its  life  and  to  its  exi^ience. 

4.  Qne  of  the  properties  of  this  tiuid  is  to  communicate  itfelf  from  one 
fubflance  to  another  of  the  fame  kingdom.  5.  It  alfo  paflbs.  from  one 
fubftance  to  another  of  a  different  kingdom.  6.  Animal  fubilances  mo* 
dify  this  fluid  with  more  energy  and  advantage  lo  the  animal,  than  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  fubftances  of  (he  two  other  kingdoms.  7.  The 
organs  modify  it  in  proportion  lo  their  tone  and  their  elallicity.  8.  Life, 
health,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  animal,  depend  on  the  prefence,  the 
energy,  and  the  privation  of  this  fluid.  p.  When  thefe  two  eflcntial 
qualities,  the  tone  and  elaflicity,  exift,  the  mcchanifm  of  the  organs 
attract  and  modi f)t  th.e  fluid. .  10.  In  this  ftate  the  animal  enjoys  health 
(the  hunq^n  animal  is  here  undeidood).  II.  Health  lofes  its, energy, 
and  difeafe  commences  when  an  ohftru^ion  in  the  vafcular  fjftcm  con- 
Arains  and  pains  the  organs,  whofeflechanifm  then  imperfeftly  attrad  the 
tfuid.  12.  Difeafe  takes  place  and  pains  are  felt  when  the  little  fluid  at- 
traded  is  not  fuflicient  to  remove  the  obflrudlioi'i.  13.  In  this  flatc  of 
^he  difeafe,  an  addition  pf  the  fluid  communicuteil  augments  the  powers 
of  the  o/ganlcal  mechanifni :  the  flruggle  of  nature  againll  the  difeafe  is 

-  eftablifhed 
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eOnblifhed  with  groatt*r  rnergy*  14.  An  animal  fubftapoa  wholefome  md 
analogous  communicates  the  fluid  to  an  animal  lubftance  difeafed.  15, 
Thr.  nerves  make  a  part  of  the  inltrument*  of  the  mechanifm  of  afpiraticm 
of  this  fluid.  16.  They  are  ftimulated  and  irritated  vthan  the  communica- 
lion  of  the  fluid  is  made  tliiough  mediums  not  analogous.  17*  The 
mediums  not  aimlogous  to  the  animal  are  the  fubilances  of  the  mineral 
kingdom.  18.  The  ele^rical  machine  conununicates  the  fluid  tbraugh 
mediums  not  analogous.  19*  It  is  tbe  fame  with  the  galvanic •  apparatus. 
■  ■  33*  The  material  analogy  between  animal  and  animal  exifift  inde- 
pendent of  all  affinity  and  relation  foreign  to  the  matter  and  to  the  coo* 
fiitution  of  the  organs.  24.  Perfons,  abfolutely  Grangers  to  each  other, 
will  feel,  ut  iirft  viuw,  the  exiftence  of  this  analog}*.  .25.  A  motion  of 
good-will  and  a  fentiment  of  preference  delernitne  ia  favour  of  an  in- 
dividual, of  whofe  moral  <|UBlities  we  know  nothing*  S().  In  the  planet- 
ary fyftem  in  which  this  globe  that  we  inhabit  revolves,  the  fun  is  the 
mover  and  regulator  of  tiie  univeHkl  fluid.  27*  The  rel«rvoiv  of  thia  fluid 
H  the  eartli." 

Tlie  aulhor  continues  his  axioms  till  the  60ih  nmnber;  but 
they  contain  only  details  of  the  known  operation's  of  the  eleAric 
fluid  exprefled  in  a  dogmaticjargoii,witbout  either  novelty  orori|pn- 
ality.  Many  of  the  above  propofitions  are  very  common  tniifms, 
others  are  doubtful^ 'and  fome  extremely  rifible^  confidered  as  the 
enunciation  of  phvfical  phenomena.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the 
fi4th  and  £5ih,  which  are  not  phyfical  principles  or  depending 
on  any  fluid,  but  inetaphyfieal  ones,  <as  Lavater  has  obfenred  long 
before  liiis  writer)  tlie  refult  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

The  appHcation  of  the  eledliic  and  gaUanic  apparatus  is  next 
.confidered  by  our  author;  and  he  gives  an  explanation  of  Mef- 
mcr*%  magnetical  trcMighs,  which  were  to  cure  all  difeafea.  Sam* 
fiumbujym,  however,  is  the  favourite  topic  of  this  writer^  and  hit 
experiments  to  animalize  this  univerfai  fluid.  He  caonol  d^ 
termine,  indeed,  whether  fomnarabulifm  was  the  difcovery  of 
Mefmer  or  his  pupils,  but  be  treats  tt  as  one  of  the  moft  innpiHrl* 
axtt  inventions  ia  the.  annals  of  man,  and  contends  Ibat  llie  doc* 
'^tor^  fltould  be  the  adminifirators  of  the  tranfteiAfon  of  the  oftirer* 
fal  fluid  by  this  means.  It  appears  that  his  fyftem  it  fiifflewbat 
fimilur  to  that  pra^tifed  by  the  late  De  Maynednc  in  this  country^ 
and  that,  to  communicate  this  univerfai  fluid,  he  has  reconrfe  to 
grofsly  indelicate  manududciou.  The  following  fentenoes  are 
curious  from  fuch  a  profefTor. 


*'  The  enemies  6ffamnambui{fm  exclaim,  that  alh  thefe  pretended 
ders  are  hut  impoftures,  the  fport  of  delirious  imaginations,  the 'intrigues 
of  filly  mean  wom^n,  the  frauds  o.f  intriguers.  But  they  examine  nothing. 
The  partifans  of  the  new  dodrine  pfeferve  lilence,  and  take  the  part  ef 
not  provoking  injuries,  which  are  not  reafons,  and  of  appetf  htg  to  tiaK. 
which  in  wearing  out  many  things  eftablidies  others. 

*'  The  pradice,  however,  of  this  new  fyQem,  was  raMemned  hefece  tks 
tribunal  of  decency  and  good  manners.    Althongbi  in  this  refpcA,  tbert 
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WHS  no  !blemQ  judgnient,  yetmodefty,  awake  to  its  rights,  manifeHed  its 
repugnance.  Few  perfons  after.this  would  expofe  theinfelves  to  be  con* 
fidered  a:i  abufinf^  decorum,  or  to  be  a^lors  in  fcenes  where  ihey  were 
expofed  to  any  danger.  The  reprgack  cmtaincd  in  this  accu/ation  U  riot 
wit Aoiit foundation:  but  it  is  applicable  to  the  fittings  at  the  magnetic 
troughs  fbaqucts).  Women  iu  cf^fes^  abandoned  to  convulfive  fits,  agitat- 
ing and  rolling  themfelves  on  maitrelles^  did  not  prefent  a  very  pure  pic* 
ture  of  public  decorum.** 

It  is  in  vain  the  author  endeavours  to  defend  this  infamous  im* 
poiture^  which  is  only  deiigned  to  pamper  and  ftimulate  the  moft 
brutal  appetites.'  The  delufions  of  Parkinilm  and  other  popular 
remedies  for  difeafes  are  innocent  fo  far  as  relates  to  decorum  imd 
niodedy ;  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  in  the  ufe  of  this  univerfal  fluid  and 
fomnambulifm.  The  whole^  indeed,  of  the  author's  experiments  in 
cuufing  deep  and  operating  on  hh  fomnambuti,  have  been  per- 
formed on  femeUttes,  vulgar,  (iily  women  labouring  under  amenor- 
rhoea,  when. their  general  debility  was  fuch  as  to  make  them  both 
extremely  fui'ceptible  of  the  power  of  ele6lricity,  and  readjr  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  ridiculous  manoeuvres  which  aa 
Hitful  man  might  propofe. 

It  appears^  indeed,  not  only  from  the  obfervations  on  this  re- 
medy in  the  volume  before  us,  but  alfo  by  the  French  journals^ 
%  that,  the  do6lors  of  Lyons  (the  Lampfacus  of  France),  as  well  air  ' 
tbofe  of  Geneva,  had  made  fome  experiments  on  a  fomnambulo 
in  the  courfe  of  I8O6,  and  that  they  believed  in  its  efficacy,  whilll 
the  medical  proteflbrs  of  Paris  treated  it  with  a  juft  contempt.  , 
Still,  however,  it,  has  a  few  votaries,  although,  according  to  our  ; 
author,  it  is  only  ufeful  in  cafes  of  obArudlion,  and  even  then  the 
difficulties  attending  its  admiuidration  (the  phyficiiin  being  oblig- 
ed to  lit  at  his  patient's   iide  the  greater  pajt  of  the  day)  feem 
inluperable.    Other  caafes,  indeed,  might  be  affigned  for  the  zeal 
of  its  partizans,  but  as  they  are  only  fit  for  the  minds  of  French- 
men, it  is  proper  they  fhould  remain  there. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  d^  not  apprehend  that  fomnambulifm,  or 
theeffedls  of  the^univerfal  fluid,  are  likely  to  excite  much  atten- 
ttpn  in  this  country,  as  the  volume  before  us  difplavs  the  true 
fpirit  of  charlatanifm,  by  claiming  belief  without  ulfignina;  either 
caufes,  or  means  of  producing,  the  effeiSs  here  related.  The  au- 
thor, indeed,  has  taken  fiifficient  care  that  none  of  his  readers 
fhall  be  able  to  ufe  this  fuppofcd  remedy  from  the  iaftru6lions 
contained  in  this  work. 


Tmhleau  Mithoiiqut  dt$  Efpicei  Miucralet. 

A  Syfiematical  View  of  the  Mineral  Species^  prefenting  a  complete 
Series  of  their  Charaders,  and  the  Nomenclature  of  their  Fa-' 
ti^tiet :  eitraSed  from  Mr.  Hauy't  Treatife  on  Mineralogy, 

and 
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and  augmtnted  by  the  New  Difcoveries :  to  which  are  added^ 
'  an  Indication  of  the  Habits  or  Bearings  (Gifmens)  of  every 
Species,  and  an  abridged  Defcription  of  the  Colle&ien  of 
Minerals  in  the  Mujeum  of  Natural  Hiftory.  By  J.  A.  tf. 
'Lucas/Jun.,  Affifiant  Keeper  of  the  Galleries  of  the  Mufeam 
of  Natural  Hiftory.  Part  the  Firji.  Printed  with  the  jippro^ 
'  bation  of  the  Adminijirative  Jffcfnbly  of  the  Profejjbrs  at  tic 
Mufeum.  Pp.  410,  8vo.  Paris/ 1 806.  Imported  by  I)econchjr. 
ISs.  -         ' 

ONE  of  the  greeted  obftacles  to  the  general  reception  of  any 
Scientific  fyftem,  is  that  of  its  being  conveyed  in  many  new  and 
unufual  terms.     It  is  but  a  very  fmall  number  even  of  profefled 
philofophers,  that  can  deliberately  fit  down  and  commence  the 
ftudy  of  any  fcience,  the  principles  o*f  which  are  unfolded  by  words 
with  which  the  mind  cannot  immediately  aflbciate  the  correfpond- 
ing  ideas,  and  which  muft  be  learned'  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
grammar  of  a  foreii^n  or  dead  language.     It  is  to  this  caufe  mud 
be  principally  afcribed  the   flow  progrefs  of  M.  Haliy's  fyftem  of 
cryftallography,  and  his  arrangement  of  the  mineral  fpecies,  of 
which  it  forn(is  the  bafis.  ^  The  fubjeft,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is  in 
itfelf  naturally  difficult  and  abftrufe;  and  the  prefent  negleded 
ftate  of  mathematical   knowledge  contributed  no   little  to   ren- 
der M.  Haiiy's  geometry'  highly  alarming  to  the  modern  foppery 
of  fcience.     Neverthelefs,  the  numbers  who  have  fubmitted  to 
the  labour  of  perfeflly  comprehending  the  author's  principles  are 
far  from   being  inconfiderable;  and  perhaps  we  may  venture  to 
add,  that  not  one  of  thofe  have  reafon  to  complain  of  mifap{>ly- 
ing  their  lime,  or   to  regret  that  they  have  not  acquired  more 
accurate  phyfical  knowledge  than  they  'otherwife  could  have  at- 
tained.   This  fa6t  will  doubtlefs  tend  to  render  it  more  perman^ 
ent;  and  experience  ihews  us>  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fexual  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus,  that  if  a  barbarous,  iind  uncouth  language  at  firft  re- 
tards the  progrefs  of  a  fvficm,  it  ultimately  contributes  in  a  ftil[ 
higher  degree  to  its  permanency,  and  men  adhere*  to  it  not  fo  much 
from  a  conviAion  of  its  fuperiority  as  from  the  a6lual  familiarity 
of  its  language  and  the  difficulty  of  fuperfeding  it  by  a  more  cor* 
redl  and  philofophical  arrangement  and  nomenclature.    The  num- 
ber of  vain  and  abfurd   fyfiems  which   have  lately   appeared  in 
France  has  alio  fubje<5led   the  prefent  to  a  temporary  fufpicioa 
and  contempt,  as  if  of  a  fimilar  charafter. 

The  work  of  M .  Haiiy,  however,  has  another  obftacle  to  en- 
counter, that  of  the  rival  fyftem  of  Werner.  The  latter,  it  muft 
be  conieffed,  is  a  formidable  antagonift  ;  not  from  its  great  depth 
of  fcieotific  refcarch,  for  to  this  it  does  not  pretend,  bijt  from  its 
greater  facility  of  acquifition,  fiom  i^s  vulgar  nomenclature,  and, 
aibQve  all,  from  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  faftiionabic  phik)- 
fop hers  who  may  thence. become  eaiily  acquainted  with  the  ap* 

peUatip&t 
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pelliitions  ofa  few  (lones^  wilh  names  which  fuperficial  minds 
may  think  conftitute  a  knowledge  of  fcience,  but  which^  in  fa<9, 
often  convey  no  determinate  ideas,  and  when  thby  do,  they  mif- 
reprefent  even  the  external  charafters  of  the  objedls  defignated. 
As  an  inftance  of  the  hitter  circumftance,  we  might  mention  the 
falphatof  ftrontian,  which  Mr,  Werner  has  thought  proper  to  de- 
nominate celejliue,  i.  e.  (ky-blue,  althohgh,  even  according  to  his 
own  defcription,  but  very  few  varieties  of  it  poflefs  this  colour, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  either  a  bright  or  a  yellowifli  white, 
and  not  blue,  as  its  name  imports.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of 
the  numerous  inftances  that  migiit  be  given  of  the  abfoluteiy  falfe 
ideas  inculcated  by  the  Wernerian  nomenclature  founded  on  tx^ 
tertial  charaSers ;  and  on  which  a  f^'ft^m  has  been  ercfted  not  only 
of  iHineralogy,  but  alfd  of  geology,  which,  like  moil  other  abfurd  or 
uiiibundcd  iyftems,  can  boaii  of  its  numerous  and  enthufiaitic 
follow  ers,  efpecialiy  among  thofe  fuperficial  amateurs  of  the  na- 
tural fnences  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  chcmiftry. 
The  VVernerians,  indeed,  openly  avow  their  ignorance  and  their  ^ 
contempt  of  all  chemical  fcience,  and  build  their  puerile  iyfiem  en« 
tirely  on  the  external  appearances  of  the  fubfiances  under  con* 
fideration,  although  it  were  Ju(l  as  wile  for  a  ph^^fician  to  exult 
in  his  total  ignorance  of  the  materia  medica,  or  a  I'urgeon  of  ana- 
tomy, as  a  mineralogiii  of  chemical  analyfis. 

But,  leaving  the  fyftem  of.  Werner,  and  the  abortive  attempt 
made  by  a-nortbern  profeiTor  to  familiarife  it  to  Englifli  mineralo- 
gifts,  we  willingly  turn  to  the  prefent  work,  which  was  certainly 
very  much  wanted,  4s  well  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  to  dif- 
feminate  in  a  more  portable  form  the  general  principles  and 
.method  propofed  by  M.  HaKy,  This  firft  part  of  M.  Lucas's 
work  confifts  of  an- abridged  expofition  of  Ha'^y's  tr<*ati(e;  a  view 
of  the  phyfical,  geometrical,  and  chemical  charaders  employed  to 
difcover  mineral  fubftances;  the  names  of  the  principles  compof- 
ing  minerals,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  latter  into  clafles,  orders, 
genera,  and  fpecies.  Thefe  are  followed  b}'  an  indication  of  the 
charaiflers  proper  ta  each  fpecies,  and  a  nomenclature  of  the  va- 
rieties of  forms,  whether  determinable,  indeterminable,  or  imita- 
tive, which  the  fame  fpecies  is  capable  of  oifering. 

.  **  AH  this  firft  part,"  fays  M.  Lucas,  "  is  faithfully  cxtraaed  from  the 
Treatife  on  Mineralo|2y  by  M.  Haiiy,  of  which  it  prefents  a  fuccini^ 
analyfis,  and  forms  what  I  call  a  fyilematic  view  of  the  mineral  fpecies 
(TftkUau  Methodique  da  Effects  MineraUsJ.  In  an  appendix,  under  the' 
title  of  Additions  and  Corre^ionsy  I  have  united  all  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  obCcrvations  made  by  the  profelTor  (lialiy)  and  other  mineralogifts, 
fince  the  firft  publication  of  the  original  work  to  the  prefent  day.  Thefe 
additions  are  followed  by. a  view  of  the  cryftalline  forms  of  mineral  fvb- 
ilances,  and  a  defcription  of  the  order  in  which  the  minerals  ar^  arranged 
iu  the  galleries  of  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory.  The  fecond  part  is 
•  to 
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to  be  particularly  devoted  to  the  general  hillory  of  the  mineral 
fpecies,  and  a  defcripiion'of  the  moft  remarkable  fpecimens  in  the  collee- 
tion  of  the  Mufcuro.  It  will  alfo  prefent  the  fynonyma  of  the  old  French 
and  German  names  under  which  the  fame  mineral  fubftances  have  been 
known.  What  I  have  particularly  aimed  at»  is  to  give  precife  informa- 
tion on  the  fituation  or  manner  ot  exigence  of  minerals  in  the  boTom  of 
the  earth,  and  to  notice  the  matter  which  atcompanies  them,  or  ferves  to 
fupport  them." 

As  M.  Haiiv's  method  is  ftill  very  impcrfedllj  known  in  ibis 
country^  we  mall  preleot  our  readers  with  the  prefent  brief  ex- 
poiition  of  it.  The  author  being  a  pupil  of  M.  Haiiy»  who  has 
alfo  revifed  this  volume,  we  may  conclude  that  this  view  is  corre^ 
and  agreeable  to  the  original  defigns  of  the  profeffon 

'*  The  dired  object  of  the  work  of  M.  Haiiy  on  cryftaJlography  is  to 
unite  together^  in  the  refulis  of  a  mathematical  theory,  whole  data  are 
founded  on  obfervation,  the  varieties  of  regular  forms  which  belong  to  each 
mineral  fpecies.  To  this  end  the  author  detf*rmines,  from  the  refult  of 
mechanical  divifion,  the  primitive  form  or  nucleus  of  minerals;  and  in 
fubmitting  to  calculation  the  laws,  according  to  ivbich  the  lamina  applied 
to  the  nucleus  decreafe,  by  the  fubtradion  of  one  or  more  ranges  of 
molecules,'  he  obtains  r11  the  fecondary  forms  which  belong  to  any  - 
•  mineral  under  confideratitm. 

^  This  theory,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves  to  explain  the  variation 
of  forms  of  which  the  fame  fubflance  is  fufceptible,  furniflies  the  mo/}  ad* 
vantageous  means  of  meihodically  defcribing  tbefe  forms,  from  thor  rela^ 
tion  to  one  another  and  to  the  primitive  form,  and  of  charaderizing  tliem 
by  the  value  of  their  angles,  without  which  their  defcription  is  necedarily 
vague  and  infuflicient.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  offering  the  bed  defcrip* 
tive  method,  relative  to  the  mo(l  important  branch  of  mineralogy;  it 
extends  its  influence  to  the  whole  fcicnce  in  giving  a  folid  bafis  to  the 
clafTificatton  of  the  mineral  fpecies.  M  Haiiy  defines  the  word  fpecies,  in 
roineralogyi  to  (ignify  '  a  col  led  ion  of  bodies  whofe  integral  molecules  are 
fimilar,  and  of  the  fame  compofitidn.'  According  to  his  ideas,  mineral! 
have  at  once  a  geometrical  and  a  chemical  limit  or  termnm:  the  one  con- 
fifts  in  the  invariable  form  of  the  integral  molecule,  and  the  other  in  the 
coinpofition  of  the  fame  molecule.  M.  Haiiy  prefeis  employing  the  firft 
of  thefe  limits  for  the  determination  of  the  fpecies,  as  minerals  in  general 
1)eing  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  heterugeneoUH  matter,  it  often  happens  that 
the  refults  of  an  anal^fis  reprefent  but  impcrfedly  the  chemical  limit  or 
terminus,  whil ft  the  mechanical  divifion  gives  condantty  the  fane  form  of 
molecule,  without  the  lead  variation.  But,  a  fiill  dronger  reafon  in  favour  of 
the  preference  given  to  the  geometrical  terminui^  is  that  the  mincralogift  is 
an  obferverof  nature,  and  that,  in  the  order  of  the  means  which  he  employs 
to  attain  his  objedl,  the  firft  rank  ought  to  be  given  to  thofe  which  are  the 
mod  acceflible,  the  mod  palpable,  and  the  mefl  immediate.  It  is  therefore 
eafy  to  conceive  how  much  chemidry  in  this  refped  yields  to  gaoaetryt 
which  confines  itfcif  to  the  divifion  of  a  crydal,  to  determine  the  form  of  a 
molecule  which,  indeed,  efcapes  the  eyes  by  its  fmallnefs.  but  which  may 
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be  d^ri'gtied,  imitated  in  wood,  or  otherwifereprefented  even  in  (he  frag- 
ments taken  from  a  ^ryilal,  by  the  aid  of  an  operation  purely  mechanical. 
In  fupport  of  this  method,  it  is  obferved  that  the  fpeci^c  characters  in 
zoology  are  taken  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  animal  economy^  and  the 
fa6b  which  refult  from  comparative  anatomy. 

*^  When  the  integral  molecule  belongs  exclufively  to  a  determined  com* 
binationof  the  com  po(ing  principles,  it  is  fufficient  alone  to  diflinguifli^ 
without  any  equivocation,  the  relative  fpecies  of  this  combination.  But 
there  exift  forms  of  molecules  which  are  common  to  fcveral'diflTerent  fpe- 
ciesy  and  until  the  prefent  period  thefe  forms  were  among  thofe  which  have. 
H  particular  chara6ter  of  fymmetry  and  regularity,  and  which  were  like 
moidels  with  i^fpeCt  to  other  forms.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  only  neceflary  to 
aifociaie  another  charader  to  that  which  is  taken  from  the  (Irudture,  ia 
order  to  determine  the  fpecies  under  confide  ration.  Thus,  ihe  property 
of  diflblving  iQ  water,  added  to  the  cubical  form,  determines  the  rou.iat 
of  foda;  join  to  the-  fame  form  the  property  of  becoming  eledric  by  heat, 
and  you  ftmll  have  a  borat  of  magnella.  The  type  of  the  fpecies  once 
determined,  it  is  eafy  to  mark  the  connexion  of  the  varieties  of  cryitalli* 
aation  which  belong,  to  the  fame  fubftance,  in  aflliring  ones  felf,  by  means 
of  the  theory  of  decrements,  that  all  their  forms,  even  thofe  which  do  not 
retain  any  trace  of  the  primitive  form,  are  cldfely  allied  with  it*.  With 
refped  to  varieties  in  fibrous,  granulated  or  coropadt  mades,  in  which  the 
type  itill  exifis,  indeed,  but  without  being  recognizable,  their  determina* 
tion  depends  on  the  phyfical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  bodies,  fuch  as 
the  hardnefs  efiimated  from  certain  terms  of  comparilon,  the  fpecific 
gravity  afcertained  by  means  of  an  infirument  which  gives  it  with  fufS- 
cient  precifion,  the  eledricity,  action  of  the  acids,  of  fire,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
qualities  which,  in  cryftals  whofe  fubfiance  is  commonly  more  homogene- 
ous, rife,  astt  were,  to  their  true  itation,  and  continue  to  exift  even  when 
the  imprint  of  the  molecule  is  efiaced ;  and  as  the  alterations  which  they 
experience  are  fuificiently  fiight,  they  may  dill  ferve  to  characterize  the 
bodies  poflefiing  them.  As  to  the  genera  and  fupcrior  divifions,  M,  Efaiiy 
has  eilablilhed  them  on  the.confiituent  principle  or  chemical  properties 
■common  to  all  the  fubllances  comprehended  in  the  fame  diviiion. 

*'  This  method  differs  from  others,  in  eOablifhing  nothing  arbitrarily,  and 
it  is  originally  founded  on  the  refult  of  laws  to  which  the  mod  perfect 
minerals  are  fubjedted  in  their  formation.  It  has  the  character  of  a  true 
fyfiemy  which  ought  to  be  fuch  that  i^ll  thofe  who  will  apply  its  principles 
may  attain  the  fame  refults,  and  agree  with  each  other  on  the  number  and 
diftindtion  of  the  fpecies.  If  it  undergoes  modifications,  they  mult  arife 
either  from  difcoveries  which  will  enrich  the  fcience  with  new  fpecies,  or 
from  a  more  exad  application  of  its  principles  than  the  fubjeds  in  the 
hands  of  the  author  permitted  him  to  make.'' 


*  M«  Lucas  obferves  in  a  note,  th^t  the  fiudy  which  confifis  in  the 
application  of  geometry  concerns  only '  the  author  of  the  fyftem,  but  that 
others'  may  verify^  by  means  of  the  gonyomitre^  the  angles  which  have 
been  determined  by  calculation.  This  remark  obviates  an  obje^ion  to 
this  method  founded  on  the  necefiity  of  being  an  expert  geometrician^ 
.and  leaves  it  open  to  the  commooelt  capacity, 
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.  THq  above  particulars  convey  a  cov^prebetifife  view  of  tbe  fimda- 
ntental  principles  of  thifi  fyfiem,  which  in  what  relates  lo  cryftallo- 
graphy  is  unqueftionably  founded  on  a  truly  fcientific  and  perm** 
netit  bafis.  To  tbe  mineralogical  claffification  we  recrret  that  we  caa- 
not  yet  attribute  an  equal  degree  of  merit.  Many  ferious  obje^iotta 
tnight'be  urged  againil  it^  and  among  others  that  of  having  Co 
many  iappeudixes,  and  of  not  including  neither  primanfr  nor  fecond- 
sry  rocks,  and  numerous  common  minerals.  That  it  is  fufceptible 
oT  confiderable  improvdmenls,  however,  the  additions  ana  cor- 
reSlions  here  communicated  under  the  infpedlion  of  the  author^ 
iuiHcientl v  prove.  We  {hall  notice  the  more  important  alteraliiuia 
in  the  order  of  the  claffification. 

The  firft  clafs  has  experienced  a  new  divifion  and  definition. 
It  originally  confided  of  *'  acidifiable  fubftances  compofed  of  an 
acid  united  to  an  earth  or  an  alkali,  and  fometimes  to  lK>th."  The 
new  definition  is  '^  acidifiable  fubftances  compofed  of  an  actcl^ 
wbether  free  or  united  to  one  or  more  earths,  or  to  an  alkali,  and 
Ibmetimes  to  the  one  and  the  other."  *'  This  claft,"  faya  M. 
Lucas,  *'  is  now  divided  into  four  orders ;  the  firft,  being  oewly 
eftabliftied,  comprehends  the  fret  acidifiable  fubfianees;  the 
fecond,  the  earthy  acidifiable  fubjlances;  the  third,  the  alkaUne 
acidifiable  fubftances  ^  and  the  fourth,  alkaiino-ierreous  acid^-' 
able  fubftances,**  The  firft  order  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  the  fiil- 
phuric  and  boracic  acids.  Of  all  the  acids,  no  more  than  thefe 
two  ore  found  pure  or  detached  in  a  fiate  of  nature,  of  courfe  they 
are  the  only  ones  which,  can  properly  belong  to  mioeralogy, 
The.fecond  order  is  alfo  formed  into  two  divifioos;  *^  acidifiable 
fubftances  of  afimple  bafe ;  and  acidifiable  fubftances  of  a  doable 
bafe/'  The  former  of  thefe  divifions  embraces  carbonat  of  liowj 
of  which  M.  Haiiy,  fince  the  publication  of  his  treatife,  haa  **  de* 
termined,  defcribed  and  detigned  thirteen  varieties  of  new  foroM 
in  this  fpecies.'*  This  number  added  to  fixty  formerly  defcribed 
makes  tne  number  of  the  varieties  of  carbonat  of  lime  amount  to 
feventy-three  with  thirty-two  fub-varieties,  befides  fix  fub-fpeciea 
(one  oF  which,  aluminous  carbonat,  has  been  fupprefled,  and  peariy 
carbonat  added),  containing  eighteen  varieties  and  fub-varieties. 
Of  this  fpecies  and  its  fub-lpecies  there  are  now  one  hundred  and 
twenty-tnree  diftindl  fpccimens  defcribed  by  M.  Haiiy.  If  tq 
thefe  we  add  the  phofphats,  fluats^  iulphats,  nitrats  and  arfeniats 
of  lime,  we  fliall  then  be  acquainted  with  the  mineralogical  char 
rafters  of  one  hundred  and  i'eventy-five  diflfierent  combinations  of 
lime,  all  of  Which,  with  the  exception  of  two  varieties,  tbe  prf- 
niitive  and  amorphous  magnefian  carbonats,  are  more  or  lefi  ad- 
vantageous to  vegetation,  and  ufeful  as  manure.  Mr.  JamefoA 
in  his  German-Engliih  fyftem  of  mineralogy  has  only  defcribed 
thirty-eight  fpecies  of  lime. 

It  appears  from  M«  Haiiy*s  difcoveries  that  Werner's  ApatH 
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(itef^^hDliiearKirwan)  and  his  S^avgei/tein  (aQiaragos  Acme) 
lune  tmij  Uco  names  fdr  the  fame  Tubftance^  the  ivDibioiKry  pbof- 
fhsl  of  lime  of  .tlie  cryilallograpfaer.  This  is  another  proof  of 
the  errors  and  confufion  that  muft  ever  attend  «  fyftem  wbiok 
gives  iMones  and  diftiiDSkxns  to  mineral  fubftanoee  without  pre- 
viouflj  fufamitting  tfaeoa  to  chemical  analyfis  or  ibuie  other  pr<H 
oefs,  foob  as  rtie  admeafurenent  43f  their  €r}*ftals,  to  «fcertaia 
tboir  mberent  qaalities.  M.  flaiiy  has  alfo  arranged  in  his  fyf- 
tem pmo  fobftances  whieh  under  the  German  namas  offcfummerde 
.(fettSMSigeaTifa)^  the  (ilvery  chalk  of  Kirwan,  and  fcbirfer  fpatk 
(flate  &ar),  the  Argentine  of  ICirwan^  he  hivd  plaoed  in  his  Mb 
«|i|HeBdiK.  Thefe  two  fubftanoes  now  form  a  fub-fpecies  whieh  the 
authATidettominates  peorly  carbonate  of  lime.  Vauquelin  analyfed 
the  fiarmer  of  thefe  minerals^  and  found  it  to  confift  almoft  en- 
^rely  of  carbonat  of  lime  united  to  a  fmall  portion  of  a  ntatlei^ 
which  lie  called  taloky  (or  refembling  tdc)^  that  gave  it  a  foliated 
texitQie  and  peariy  ai'pedl.  The  fubftance  which  Brochaat  and 
other  Wemeriasis  has  denominated  native  magneiia,  and  ^'  which/^ 
fays  M.  Lucas, ''  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Dr.  M  itchel,  a  learned 
iuglifli  mineralogift,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  difcovery^ 
eontahis  only  masnefia  and  carbonic  acid  in  nearly  eqoal  por«-  ' 
tions,  is  fi^r  M.  iiauy  a  pure  carbonat  of  magnefia.  When  be 
fliall  hw9t  determined  its  cnaradlers  according  to  his  method,  the 
filiceous 'carbonat  of  magnefia,  a  mineral  fubftance  found  tft 
Cafiella-Monte  in  Piedmont,  and  analyfed  by  Guy  ton,  who  makes 
it  confift  of  magnefia  26.3,  carbonic  acid  46,  filex  14.2,  water  l^ 
iron  and  lofs  1.5^  that  now  reprefents  a  foecies,  will  then  be  only  a 
fufb->rpecies  of  the  carbonat  or  magnefia  * 

Hie  author  has  here  colledled  a  confiderable  mafs  of  intereftio^ 
information  in  thefe  additions  and  corredions  toM.Haiiy'soriginfl 
treatife,  which  does  credit  both  to  his  in^ufiry  and  bis  talents^ 
The  topaz,  which  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  cont4uniog 
only  earthy  matter,  and  when  formerly  analyzed  by  Vauquelin 

JieUed  but  St  filex  and  68  alumin,  is  now  announced  by  M« 
!^iaproth  to  M.  Hi^iiy  as  a  faline  fubihmoe,  which  the  latter  has 
denooDiitated  aluminous  fluat  of  filex.  Vauquelin,  in  a  recent 
analyfis,  £Dund  the  topaz  of  Saxony  to  contain  :I0  filex,  50  alumin, 
and  from  18  to  20  fluoric  acid.  *"  We  fliall  therefore  4h2  forced  in 
fntnre/^obferves  this  diemift,  **  to  confider  the  topazes  as  faliae  fub*- 
Aanoes;  and  we  will  not  nnqoeftiooably  regard,  wltlioot  feme 
degree  of  fnxprize,  a  uombination,  in  which  U>  much  fluoric  acU 
ttten,  liiat  prefetUs  fuch  agreat  hardoefsaiKl  infafibility,  efpecially 
when  we  reflodl  that  all  the  other  known  ^combinations  of  fluoi-fO 
•Old  a»e  fo  tender  and  fnfible/'  It  is  indeetl  extremely  probabfo 
tbat  die. ftKKric  acid  jierfomw  a  much  iaareiai)K»rtaint  p«rt  than 
okemifts  or  muieralogiftt  bave  yet  f«i^eAcd,and  tfaat  ii  fonas  a 
Msftitn«Bi«f  ahnoft  aU  the  pveciaiis  Asms  ia  gteateor  m  left  pru* 
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portions.  The  pycnite  coDtains.  5.8  of  fluoric  acid^  and  (he  h^* 
drareillite,  analyzed  laft  year  by  Mr.  Davy^  doubtlefs  owes  its 
darability  to  a  fmall. portion  of  this  acid>  which  the  ezperimenU 
alifl:  could  not  diftindly  recogoize. 

.  M.  Haiiy  has  defcribed  and  determined  the  cryftallization  of 
two  varieties  of  this  unique  fpecies^  the  oSofexdccbnal,  and  the 
periottahedre  with  ^fcxdecimal  J'ummit,  of  the  aluminoijis  fluat  of 
iilex.  The  examination  oFtheie  cryilals  of  topaz  has  tended  to 
confirm  the  following  obfervation, ''  that  in  the  mineriLls  fufceptible 
of  becoming  ele&ric. by  heat^  the  fecondary  forms  always  dertate 
from  the  rules  of  fymmetry^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  two  *faiii- 
mits  each  acquire  a  contrary  ele<5lricity.  The  fecond  variety  pre- 
fented  a  new  ^edlrical  phenomenon,  which  has  c6nfi(Krable 
4ifEnity  with  that  which  tlie  magnets  prefent  that  have  confequent 
points.  This  is  another  trait  of  refemblance,  fays  the  author, 
Detween  the  phenomena  produced  by  magnetifm  and  thofe  whidi 
the  bodies  that  become  eleAric  by  heat  particularly  evince,  add  in 
which  the  law  of  eledrical  denfities  has  fo  perfe^  an  analogy  with 
that  which  the  tn^ne^ic  denfities  follow  in  a  magnetical  bar." 

Eledricity  being  a  favourite  ftqdy  with  the  author,  be  has 
made  more  experiments  on  minerals  in  this  way  than  perhaps  any 
other  mineraloeift.  The  following  ftatement  will-  (hew  that  the 
metals  not  only  acquire  different  modifications  of  elaftricity,  but 
alfo  acquire  it  in  different  degrees. 

"  Metals  which  acquire  the  vitreous  eh^riciit/r  Silver  native  or  caft, 
lead  do.  copper  do.  oligiAe  iron,  caft  sine  (Arongly),  and  bifmuth  native 
or  call.— — ilff/a/!(  xchich  Squire  the  refinous  elediriaty.  Native  or  cad 
platina,  native  or  cad  gold,  antimonial  filver,  fulpburet  offilver  (ftrongly)* 
fulphuret  of  lead,  cafl  nickel,  pyritous  copper  (ftrongly),  gray  copper 
(ftrongly),  fulphuret  of  copper  (ftroqgly),  oxydule  of  iron,  fulpburet  of 
iron,  caft  tin,  arfenical  cobalt,  grey  cobalt,  native  or  fufed  aaUmony, 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  native  teihiriura." 

The  imp<Nrtant  alterations  and  additions,  which,  from  the  pre- 
fent volume,  it  appears  that  M.  Haiiy  has  made  fince  the  pub- 
lication  of  his  treatife,  induce  us  to  wilh  that  he  may  foon  favour 
the  world  with  a  fecond  edition.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
us  he  is  now,  although  adlive  and  vigorous  from  a  temperate  and 
virtuous  life,  in  his^74th  year ;  and,  fince  the  death  of  Lalande,  is  al- 
moft  the  only  furvivin^  philoropher  of  a  better  ace  in  France. 
His  fuccefsfiil  labours  m  educating  the  blind  have  med  a  luftre  on 
his  ufeful  life,  as  well  as  bis  interefiio^  refearches  in  the  pbyfical 
fciences..  To  the  latter,  indeed,  he  is  daily  contributiag ;  and 
be  is  now  about  changing  the  expreffion  of  the  fpecific  charafien 
in  the  fecond  clafs  of  minerals,  the  fecond  order  of  which  will  be 
divided  into  two  feAions,  the  one  comprehending  '^  earthy  fab- 
fianocs  which  iadade  polaib,^  the  other  *'  earthy  fiibftaaoes  ooited 
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to  foda.^  The  new  definition  of  <he  firft  appendix*  alfo  infpires 
«  hope  that,  ^witb  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  M.  Haiiy's  arrange- 
ment will  become  more  Ample  and  more  general,  fo  as  eventually  to 
embrace  every  fubftance  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  This  appendix 
now  contains  only  twenty-feven  or  rather  twenty-five  *diftin<5|b 
.minerals;  which  are  defined,  "  fubftances  on  the  greater  part 
of  which  obfervations  are  flill  to  "be  made  before  alfagning  them 
places  in  the  fyftem." 

Notwithttanding  the  general  fuperiority  of  this  fyftem  to  that' 
of  Werner,  it  is  much  to  be  wiftied,  for  the  intereft  of  fcience^ 
that  the  method  of  defcribing  the  external  characters  and  general 
habits,  of  minerals  propofed  by  the  latter  (hquld  alfo  be  adopted, 
as  it  is  ncceffary  that  the  mineralogical  travelled  fliould  be  in 
pofleffion  of  fome  general  obfervations  that  might  fuperfede  the 
neqeffity  of  carrying  either  the  chemift's  blow-pipe  or  the  cryftaU 
loerapher's  go/^y^mf /re.  It  is  the  part  of  vvifdom  and  found  phi- 
lolopny  to  appropriate  the  good  and  rejeft  the  worthlefs.  He 
who  is  influenced  only  by  truly  fcientific  principles  will  neither 
be  the  fanatical  devotee  of  Werner,  nor  the  geometrical  mechanic 
of  naiiy.  The  fyftem  of  Werner,  fupported  bj  traditional  pre- 
judices, is  fuperficial,  delufive,  and  in  the  highett  degree  calculat- 
ed to  flatter  weak  or  uninformed  minds  with  the  vanity  of  fcience, 
which  they  do' not  poflefs,  to  arreft  the  always  flow  progrefs  of  pro- 
found knowledge  and  true  philofophy,  and  to  difleminate  a  fpirit 
of  fciolifm  difgraceful  to  this  or  any  other  age.  The  method  of 
l^aiiy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ufe'of 
chemi^  and  other  philofophers,  but  it  is  too  abfl;ra6l  and  too  dif- 
ficnlt  ever  to  become  ^  familiar  guid^  to  the  fcience  of  mineralogy. 
The  volume  before  us,  indeed,  had  the  editor  always  fuppofed  his 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  treatife  of  his  mafler,  might  have 
ferved  as-an  introdudion  to  the  parent  work.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
M.  Lucas's.  Tableau,  we  (hall  tranflate  his  «*defcription  of  a  fpecieg 
not  known  to  M.  Haiiy  when  he  pnbliflied  his  treatife. 
•*PHOSpHATOF  MANGANESE. 

CHA&ACTEaSi 

Eflentia!  charader. 
Reddifh ;  foluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Phyfical  charader. 
Spec.    grav.    .3.8979;    that   of   the* 

blackifh  variety  is  3.4309 

*  3«£55y  according  to  Vauqaelin. 


"  VARIETIES. 
Foaajs. 
1. — ^Laminar 
^.—Amorphous 

ColQura, 
l.-*-Reddilh  brown 
2. — Blackifti  brown 

Tranfparency. 
— Tranflucid. 


'■^^  Hardnefi.  Slightly  fcratching  glafs;  brittle  under  the  hammer,  and 
eafily  ground. 

'        "       »  111!  ■        _  I  ,  ^  I  . 

5  The  editor  of  this  volume  mtroauces  a  li^th  appeiniix,  in  which  tne 
atinorpherical  flpnes  are  placed  under  the  head  of  Bolides,  II  cannot, 
indeed,  be  expected  that  the  nature  of  thefe  Aones  fliould  yet  be  fufficient- 
ly  known  to  admit  of  their  claflification. 
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^' Cohur,    Sffddifh  or  blftckifli  brown. 
"  Du/i,    Yellowifti  grey  or  greyilh. 
^*  Jfife&qfthefurjbce;    Sbining. 
•*  Imprejim  <m  thefstlmg.    Soft  to  the  touch. 
'     *^  EieMdty.     Re^nous  by  friction,  being  infu1ated« 

"  GeOVBTRICA'L  CHJkEACTUa. 

**  Prefumed  prtmitioe  form.    A  redlaMg^e  paraUelupipedy  and  pttrbAfpr  % 

cube  accordrng  to  M.  HaUy.  * 

^*  Strudturt,     LaniiDOin,  brilliant. 

'' CfiBMiCAL  Character. 
^^  Eafily  fufible  in  blaifk  enamel,  by  the  fire  of  the  blow-pipe ;  wKoHy 

foluble  and  without  efiervefcence  in  the  nitric  acid,  in  a  time  more  or  left 

between   twenly-four  ^nd  thirtyrfix  hours,     It  fpeedily  diffolves  wit^ 

beat  in  muriatic  acid. 

"  Anahifii  by  Vauqueb'it.  Qxyde  of  itagauefe  43,  oxydfe  di  iron  51, 
phofphoric  acid  27=100. 

*•  We  owe  thedifcovery  of  this  mineral  fnbftance  to  Citizen  Alhi«i,dii«dof 
of  the  porcelain  manufa^ory  at  Limoge»,and  to  Vauqiielii)  the  determinstiefR 
of  its  f^eieSb  The  latter  cfaemift,  rn  concluding  a  memoir  of  his  experiments^ 
declared  that '  this  mineral  (boidd  henceforth  form  a  dlAiiT^  fpecies  in  the 
loiiieralogical  fyAem,  either  in  the  iron  genus  or  the  manganefe  genua..^ 
The  reftilt  of  his  an&lylls,  prefenting  man^anefe  as  the  moft  abundant  prin- 
ciple, was  fufficient  to  aifign  it  a  place  in  tliis  genus.  But  now,  tluit  an 
analyfis  made  of  fpecimens  coming  from  the  fame  place,  by  Citizen  Darcet 
(fon  of  the  celebrated  chcmilE  of  that  name,  who  purfues  with  honour  the 
fame  courfe  which  his  father  adorned),  has  Aiewn  us  that  they  are  almoft 
entirely  compofed  of  oxyde  of  manganefe  and  phofphoric  acid ;  and  that, 
befides  their  particular  properties,  they  have  the  greatefl  analogy  wifbtTiofe 
which  t^auquelin  noticed  in  the  mixture  of  phofphat  of  iron  and  pbof- 
phat  of  marrganefe.  It  ihould  therefore  no  longer  remain  doubtful,  an4 
miticrttTogy  enjoys  the  acquiiftidn  of  a  oew  rpecie$  m  the  gent|s  of  m«h 
ganefe."' 

In  ibis  firii  .part  of  M*  Lucas's  '*  Table  of  the  mineral  fpecies^ 
he  has  added  twenty-five  new  fpecies^  the  integral  molecule  of 
vhich  has  been  determined  by  M.  Haiiy  fince  the  publication  of  bt« 
treatife ;  and  the  whole  yoluane  contains  the  mineraTogical,  cber 
snical  and  geonjetrical  description  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-two 
different  fpecies^  which  are  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  8tlei><» 
tion  of  naturalifts,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  oot  refolutioa 
or  time  to  fludy  the  original  woik^  or  to  eater  into  matbematkal 
calculations. 
■   I        I    sagBBaBBaaai    ■  t         ■  iiminaatagaangkBdMgaMttafcL 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
A  N£W  EDITION  of  the  UTI  POSSIDETIS  and  STATUS  QUO, 

WITHHOTES    IN    PLAIN    ENOlfSH, 

Crideat,  Folitic^l,  Satirical,  Exp(anatory^  and  IlkfiratiH, 

^X    TH«    EDITOR. 

YE  Minifters  of  Britain's  State 
Formed  of  all  (aUntf  goqd  and  greati^ 

.  Ukf 


^  ^  -^-«  -*  -  V 


Mifcellaneouii    ^  4Vl^ 

Like  Grotki«  irersM  in  traftticc^ 
What  though  al^road  ye  mUrfi  ihe  fc«nt» 
Tell  us  what  \h  ut  kome  you  mean 

By  th'  l/ti  poffidetis. 

Is  it  that  you  po(fefs  the  ftore 
Of  merit  tnat  yotk  bad  before 

You  took  the  public  duty  f 
If  that  be  all  the  praife  you  want, 
The  Oppofitton  Bench  will  grant 

Your  poflidetis  uti. 

Bat  if  we  judge  by  what  is  paft, 

Say  how  your  merit's  to  be  clafsM,  , 

Where  worth's,  where  wifdom's.ftatiii 
Made  ap  of  flrange  difpordant  parts : 
None,  "  but  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts/* 

Can  tell  quid  poftdetts. 

Was  patriot  Virtue  erft  your  guide. 
Or  did  ye  lift  on  Fa6lion's  fide, 

And  jlead  her  caufe  ?-*filctis ! 
Maidflone's  and  Newgate^s  rolls  have  nam'd 
The  patriot  Whigs  for  whom  ye  ciatm'd 

The  uti  poffidetTS. 

United  now  in  friend Oiip's  bands^ 
What  Principle  conneds  your  hands  f 

•*  What  thmgh  abroad,"  ijrc.]  Surely  the  ^cfeir/  of  negociation  was  nev^ 
more  fully  exemplified,  than  on  the  memorable  occafion  here  alluded  to-; 
whetb^  we  refer  to  ttte  origin,  mark  the  progrefSf  or  trace  the  refidi^  of  ^h« 
€xpcrmtni»  Tlie  whole,  indeed,  was  a  ctni^de  maifrey  the  inventor  and 
managers  of  whiclb  merited  a  ^cup  de  grace, 

,  •*  Made  up  iffiremgc  diftardant  parU^'j  The  Bard  is  wrong  to  make  thr^ 
difcordancy,  difcrepetancy,  ineongroity,  call  it  what  he  will,  a  fubjed  for 
eenfure  or  complaint.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  prote  that  a  Miniftry 
fb  coinpofed  was  more  likely  to  eftablrfti  and  to  promote  truth  than  any 
other  body  of  political  men,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  of  ro7ir/<r,  being 
excepted,  with  all  due  reverence ;  for  is  it  not  an  acknowledged  fat^k,  that 
from  the  collifion  of  oppofite  femiments  thefparks  of  truth  will  elicit  f  And 
forely  nothing  could  be  fRore  oppofite  than  the  /Hut  of  Ore  wills  and 
thc^oue  of  Gmt,  from  the  colHfion  of  which  elicited  thofe  fparks,  which 
difplayed  them  both  in  their  trtte  colours,  and  flafhed  convrdlion  on  tha 
eyes  of  their  ^nfulted  Sovereign,  and  of  an  indignant  people. 

** '  Maidjl(m^$  and  Newgate's  Ro!U  have  ndm'd."]  It  nas  Seen  often  blf 
ferved  that  a  certain  defcription  of  dealers  in  fidion,  vulgarly  denominated 
LyurSf  ought  to  have  good  memories ;  now,  as  *^  the  foul  of  pDetry  hJiS* 
turn/'  the  fame  qualification  is,  of  courfe,  necelTary  for  Poets.  And,  Airely^ 
never  did  any  Bard  poflefs  It  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  Bard  whofe  briU 
liant  effu'fions  now  call  for  the  exercife  of  our  atmolatory  talents.  'What  9 
vile  retentive  memory,  and  what  an  inveterate  difpofition,  too,  mufthe 
have*  thus  to  revive  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to  re-animate,  as  ft 
were,  the  political  aihes^  wf  thofe  f  attiot  Whigi>  |iaTdy,Tookc,  O*C0Tgley, 
O'Copnori  and  Co.  I  Xour 


Youp  UiHan's  bafis  ftiow  s 
Is  it  the  Ttcafury's  Rofy^Bcd  ? 
Or  is  it— that  ye^view  with  dread 

Your  wretched  Status  quo  ? 

If  on  Finance  you  build  yopr  fame, 
To  Pitt's  account  transfer  yourclaiiny 

To  bim-r-its  ftatc  debetis :  i 

Laft  year,  i^  woeful  tale  ye  feign'd 
Of  "  Wailed  funds,  refources  dri^u'd, 

A  bankrupt  poifidetis." 

Courted  by  Fox  in  language  fweet. 

Could  Benevent  refufe  to  treat  I  * 

Politenefs  would  .compel  him  : 
'Tis  ftrange  that  Peace  fliould  look  fo  queerly 
On  men  who  fraterniz'd  fo  dearly 

At  Paris  ante  Beiluou  , 

Thou^ 

"  Your  wretched  Jiatus  ^o."]  If  there  be  any  one  fpecies  of  malevo- 
lence more  reprehenfible  than  another,  it  is  that  which  recalls  to  a  man's 
tecoHedion  his  pridine  fituation;  for  inftance,  to  remind  Knight  Hanotar" 
able  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he  uncorked  the  bottles  at  the  fide-board 
of  his  roafter ;  a  Colonel^  of  the  grace  which  be  difplayed  in  the  removal  of 
hismiArefs's  dirty  plate;  to  remind  Sir  Matthew  of  the  tavern-bell;  Sir 
John  of  his  fi(h-(lall;  or  my  Lady  of  her  wa(h-tub ;  is  the  acme  of  poet« 
i(»l  fpite,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured  in  a  Cbriftian  land.  To  recall  to 
tb&  recollection  of  Qrey,  Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  and  their  hungry  followerSt 
the  barren  wilds  4>f  oppofition,  when  they  were  fattening  on  the  ricii 
paftures  of  power,  was  an  ad  of  cruelty,  more  worthy  a  dull  profer  than 
a  lively  poet.  But  it  was  all ''  proud  fpite  and  burning  envy;"  and  we 
Jiope,  fince  the  tables  are  turned,  aqd  iho^t  Jtatefmcn  now  ppQ^fs  more  wit 
than  money,  that  they  will  retort  upon  the  poet. 

f  Wqfied funds,  refourccs  drained."]  We  recoiled,  fome  yean  ago,  a 
pantomime  which  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  Mr*  Sheridan,  who  was  not 
then  top  proifd>  foit  dit  en  paifant,  ^'  gaudere  fui  plaufifque  theairi,'*  ia 
whiph  Harlequin  poflefled  a  magic  fword,  which  had  the  power>  on  beiiig 
fouched,  to  make. all  perfons  pr^fent  fpeak  the  truth.  Novf^  we  fufped 
thatl>ord  Hent  P^ttt  was  the  political  {iarlequin  (and  no  Harlequin, 
^nce  the  days  of  ilfcA,  ever  danced  better)  who  enjoyed  the  power  of  mak- 
ing the  li|(e  Cabipel  fpeak  truth.  For,  when  they  firft  came  into  place, 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  flared  the^n  in  the  face  ;  all  was  rujn  aqd  defola* 
Ijpn  i^round  us  :  but  his  little  I^ordlhip  had  not. been  Chancellor  of  the 
i^xchequer  |nany  months,  before,  predo !  the  whole  fcene  was  changed  % 
r— meafures  iiiexhaudible,  plenty,  and  profperity,  beamed  i|i  every  ^e, 
and  flowed  from  eyef-y  tofigue*  Thidles  were  converted  into  aoics,  Par 
^ept,  Sheridan  paid,  Lavirrence/r^ed*  and  Fitzpatrick  rftoralized. 

•*  ^t  F0rU  apte  Bellum/']  The  Priiice  of  Bepeyento,  alias  the  apo- 
^ate  Talleyrand,  deformed  in  body,  but  ilill  more  deformed  in  mind,  en- 
joyed the  fweet  language  of  his  guardian  friend ;  to  whom  be  gave  the  fra- 
fefuai  bu^  on  his  ]aA  vifit  to  ^afis,  whitl^er  he  repi^ired  (o  |>ay  liis  adora* 

,  tioi\ 


Mifcellaneouif  475 

Though  favoar'dTarroduth  might  be  coax'di 
Fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  hoax'd ; 

MailUnd  a  Scot  difcreet  is :  «^ 

Frqm  fuch  Negocialors  fay  . 
liow  could  your  JElafis  flip  away, 
Your  uti  poflidetis  ? 

When  Pitt's  good  genius  blefs'd  the  land, 
No  fond  regard  for  Talleyrand 

Mix'd  with  hi»  country's  duty : 
He-*for  bis  Sovereign  and  the  Nation 
Referv'd  his  high  conGderation,  , 
Nor  would  have  left — to  Implicatim 

Our  poCTidetis  uti.  ^ 

Allied  to  Pitt  in  early  day, 
Grenville !  the  People  mark'd  your  way. 

And  dcemM  you — his  Achates ; 
\Vith  him  3'ouf  patriot  ardour  fled, 
But  left  one  Maxim  in  its  flead, 
The  ut  poflideatis. 


1 


To 


tion  at  the  flirine  of  Napoleone.  But  the  inxmtion  of  Fo^  i»  ^^^.'^"8/^ 
means  of  opening  a  negociation  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  lift  of  di* 
plomatic  fages.  The  pretty  flory,  of  an  affaflin  repairing  to  the  fneHd  of 
the  objea  whom  he  intended  to  murder ;  the  poetical  epiltle  to  Tall ey  rand, 
in  which  the  horrors  of  aifafli nation  are  finely  pourtrayed ;  the  billuag  and 
cooing  of  the  political  doves;  all  was  fo  tranfcendently  exquifite,  as  to 
excite  the  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the  revolutionary  cognofcentt,  and  to 
exhibit  a  mofl  delightful  contrail  to  the  forbidding  manners  and  tuny  lan- 
guage of  a  G^BNViLtB,  in  formerly  refilling  the  approaches  which  his 
new  colleague  was  fo  folicitous  to  make»  But  to  put  a  few  ferious  quef^ 
tions :— Who  was  the  aflaflin  ?  Whence  came  he  ?  Whither  was  he  fent  ? 
Had  he  an  alien's  paflport  ?  Was  he  knowri  at  the  Alien  Office  ?  Waa 
he  treated  as  the  law  direfts  ?  Did  any  one  fee  him  except  Mr.  Fox  ?— 
When  thefe  queftions  are  a^fwered,  fomfe  others,  equally  important,  will 
remain  to  be  put.  .        •  1. 

«  The  ut  pqgideatis."]  This  feems,  indeed,  to  be  the  one  jnaxim  with 
the  Grenvilles:— The  luft  of  ambition,  for  the  poflcflion  of  p<noer;  and  the 
pofllBflion  of  power ^  for  the  pleafure  of  profit.  Does  the  proud  fpirit  of 
this  lofty  Peer,  burfting  with  felf-importance,  aflFea  to  defpife  the 
marked  irjdignation  of  an  injured  people  ?  Docs  ho  prefume  to  imagine 
that  his  political  bafenefs  will  efcapa  the  lafli  of  public  cenfnre  ?  No :  the 
<  higher  he  once  flood,  when  moving  in  the  train  of  that  protedor  to  \yhoni 
he  waa  indebted  for  his  rank  and  power,  and  whom  he  forfook  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  upon  a  cold  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  probable  duration  of 
different  lives;  the  lower  will  he  now  fink,  when,  abandoning  his  former 
principles  and  aflfociates,  and  adopting  novel  fyftems  and  new  colleagues, 
he  begini  his  fecoqd  cateer  at  once  by  an  inftance  of  unparalleled  felfifli- 
nefs,  and  by  a  crofs  viplation  of  a  conftitptional  principle.  He  has  the 
effrontery  to  propofe  a  law  for  enabirng  hira  to  hold  two  fituatious  which 


47^  Mifcellaneous. 

To  you  (rtelrTreafury  Baal)  now 
Whigs  neutralized  with  Tories  bow, 

the  conftitudoD  has  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  each  otber,  the  one 
fiiiiation  being  a  check  upon  the  other;  and,  at  the  fame  i\tti%^  avow$  him* 
felf  (though  not  with  perfect  accuracy  of  fadl,  for  the  cAie/* credit  wu  doe 
to  another)  to  have  been  the  advtfer  of  a  meafare  by  which  a  Cabinet  Mi* 
niOcr  was  appointed  without  refponHbility,  and  a  Judge  converted  into  a 
politician ! ! !  It  well  becomes  his  Lord(hip»  indeed »  and  his  political 
friends,  to  cenfure  Mr.  Perceval  for  accepting  two  firtiationsy  which  arc, 
in  point  of  emolument,  very  inadequate  to  the  lofs  which  that  gentle* 
man  has  fuitained  by  the  abandonment  of  his  profeiTion,  -when  his  Lord- 
ihip,  waHowing  in  wealth,  can  thus  confeut  to  a  facrifice  of  principle  from 
the  mereludof  gain!  But,  in  the  gloomy  folitude  of  Dropmore,  like  a 
Hern  fuftan  in  his  divan,  he  iflues  his  mandates  with  the  air  of  a  defpot, 
and  expedls  implicit  obedience  to  his  nod.  When  in  power  before,  it  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  he  pleaded  t^e  preflurc  of  his  oi&cial  bufinefs,  as  Secre* 
tary  of  State,  as  an  excufe  for  the  no n- performance  of  bis  4uty  as  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer.  An  ad  was  then  paOed  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
laborious  tafk  of  figning  his  name,  by  deputy.  But  even  the  appointment 
of  a  deputy  was  too  laborious  an  effort  (qt  his  Lordfliip's  mind ;  the  confe-r 
^uence  was,  that  the  national  fecurities  which  iflfue  from  the  Elxchequer 
were  invalid ;  a  general  alarm  was  fpread  among  the  holders  of  them ;  and 
this  fcandalous  negiedl,  this  culpable  omiffion,  of  a  man  who  w&s  receir* 
ing  tboufands  per  annum  of  the  public  money,  for  that  very  fervice,  it 
became  neceiTary  to  refjair,  by  another  a6l  of  Parliament ! ! !  Thus  hai 
Lord  Grekvillb,  twice,  fince  his  acceflion  to  political  power,  found  bis 
lucrative  poft  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  incompatible  with  his  Otoation 
>  as  Minifter ;  and  twice  has  bis  Lbrdfhip  had  recourfe  to  expedients  for  re- 
taining his  po/i  without  refigning  his^tuatum;  fo  difpla>'ing  bis  love  of 
power f  as  fubfer%'ient  only  to  bis  third  for  gold.  If  he  were  poor,  if  he 
liad  not  the  necefiary  meafas  for  the  fupport  of  his  rank,  this  auri  facra 
fames  might  be  e^cufable,  or,  at  lead,  might  be  overlooked.  But  when 
his  fortune  is  known  to  be  great,  when  it  has. recently  been  doubled  by  the 
death  of  a  relative,  when  his  revenue  largely  exceeds  his  expeodituie; 
it  is  impolEble  to  view  this  ut  po/Jsdeatis  furor  without  difgud. 

Since  his  Lordflnp's  ambitious  hopes  have  been  defeated,  he  has  entire* 
ly  lod  what  liule  patience  be  pofle^ed  :  the  irritability  of  his  conftitutioii 
is  wonderfully  increafed ;  and  he  even  rivals  his  friend  Howick  in  petu- 
lance and  fpleen.  In  a  recent  debate  be  has  been  reprefented»  by  the  pa- 
pers, to  have  aflerted,  that  thofe  who  have  affirmed  the  edablilhed  religion 
of  the  realm  \o  be  in  danger,  from  the  mifchievous  plans  of  himfelf  and  his 
colleagues,  do  not  believe  their  own  affert ions*  Does  he  judge  of  others  . 
by  himfelf  ?  At  all  events,  he  is  cautioned  not  to  let  fuch  fpleuetic  effuGons 
of  mortified  pride  aad  difappoinled  ambition  efcape  him  elfewhere,  left  h« 
Aoald  incur  the  unpleafant  retort  of  two  uncourteous  monofv  Ilables. 

Fifteen  tiiousand  ouinkas  have  been  offered  for  three  feats  in  a 
certain  affenbly  not  yet  in  exidence.— Ye  Tellers^  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;" 
-—ye  Auditors,  let  it  not  dand  to  be  audited^  by  the  recordi^^  angel,  on 
the  day  of  general  account  1 

And 


47» 

'AndeTOwdk.to  toueb  your(6oe»ty«s 

'       '  O'Connor't  Friends  fha^l  prairc  your  nam«t 

jAind  future  Painesmnd  U»rdy«d«m 
Their,  pofiidetis  Qti. 

'  The  Brijbtm  yoxrr  hand  Oiall  kifs  5 
Spirit  of  Chatham  !  know'it  thou  this  ? 

Ye  Pittites  f  ^uid  ridetis  ? 
Grenville^  andf  Templet  long  ago 
To  Brityh  Worthies  gavcrat  Stow 
The  uti  poiiidetrs* 

Grcnviller 

I  I  I       Hiipiiiiilw^ ..UJ       I  III  ■■-      ■ !■■  ^W^»^—      III  1   *■■> 

"  JABBriflbtine  yo«r  Awdjftal^  Ai/i."]     Thc/rimiqf  Bn/irf— mtrabil* 

iiidui-^  ii#>w  the  /r»«wl  of  Grekville  !     So  is  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk'' 

;^     -^^»  that  Nof^lky  whom  GraroUk^  when  firft  a  Member  of  tbc  Caht-' 

)     mt,  ,advifed  his  Majei^y  to  difgrttcr,  by. taking  from  him  the  regtmeiii: 

^      iHiicb  he  commanded,  and  by  deprivirtg  him  of  the  ofBce  of  Lord  Lieoti^• 

n»nt  of  a  County,  for  having,  at  a  Whig  orgy,  drank  ^  Mt   Sm:ercig^^ 

the  Peofle!"  and  whom  Grenville,  when  a  fecond  time  admitted  a  Mem* 

t}er  of  the  Cabinet,  ^dvi fed  bis  Sovereign  lo  honour^  by  appointing  him  a 

Lord   Lieutenant  of  a  County,  although  at  another  Whig  orgy  he  drank 

the  felf-fame  toaft !     Such  is  the  conHftency  of  the  Houfe  of  GreriviUc'^ 

fuch  the  Achates — certainly  not  the  jirfuf  Achates-— of  Pitt  ! ' 

**  Gakhvillbsoii^Tsiipies,"  &C.1  Templk,  the  young  fcion  of 
jthe  Qrenville  hock,  is  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block.  Such  an  awkward 
parti  fan;  fuch  a  confufed  politician  ;  foch  a  hubble-bubbk  orator;  has  fel- 
I  dom  been  exhibited  upon  the  public  (lage.  This  hopeful  Paymafter  made 
his  niiniQerial  delmt  in  HampHiire,  wh'ero  he  was,  moiV  meritorioufly, ' 
hifiTcd  ;  and  where  he  certainly  deferved  a  much  feverer  fate.  True,,  how- 
evtsF,  to  the  ut  poifideatis  principle  of  the  family,  he  clung  to  office  witb 
ibemoft  extraordinary  powers  of  adhefion;  and  even  when  forced  to  re- 
iign  his  place  he  wifely  refolved  to  retain  fome,  at  leaft,  oif  its  fweets.-^la 
the  Courier  of  A))f il  1^Ml»y  the  following  &UmJha  appeared  : 

?*  Stationary  TalentM.-^A  certain  Perfonage,  ift  his  retreat  from  power, 
is  faid  to  baye  given  a  proof  tl^t,  whatever  othefs  may  feel  with  refped  to  < 
(he  changeful  nature  of  miniftecfal  fitualiona,  he  would  remain  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  Jiiiionary.  But  this  attachmeat  has  been  raani felled  in  a 
'  way,  which,  under  the  government  of  ancient  Rome,  Would  have  incurred 
the  /^m-alties  of  the  Lex  Fapyria'  ited  it  is  ete»  faid,  f  hat  it  is  puniftiable 
by  the  pen-tA  laws  of  ibis  country.  It  is  to  be  boped,  however,  that  they 
may  be  prevented  frotH  wdtr-ing  fo  wroth  againft  the  periofi  in  queftion, 
who  has  a  Work  in  hand  whieb  will  be  by  no  means  Tapt-r  in  fize,  but 
•  wilt  a^ually  occupy  eighty  rfmu  <f  FaptTf  and  will  require  ten  thou/and 
Pens  to  copy  ic.  Ab  fuch  a  Work  mdft  b#  worthy  of  beiog  hamled  dowtx 
to  pofierityt  and  placed  among  the  moil  vakiable  records  in  the  State  Paper 
,  Oificey  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that  the  Perfonage  in  qwAion  was  to  be' 
l^t  the  expeace  of  buying  the  Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  &€. — This  Work  is  upon 
the  exoDirency  and  iterality  of  the  Romifli  rites  and  ceremonies,  particu* 
Urly  Mpoii  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Wafer  in  tery  large  qeaatities. 
}t  wiU  not  be  publiOied  with  the  ra^  name  of  the  Aatkor;  but,  in'  imit^ 

tion 
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^GrenTilie!  though  invyooV  State  array - 
You  number  Windham,  Petty,  Grcy» 

Wilt  none  of  ihem  play  booty  ? 
Theie  Whigs  are  difficult  to  tame ; 
They  mud  oppofe,  and  fcout  your  claim 

To  ih'  poffidetis  uti. 

tioi/ of  thofe  who  have  .written  under  the  fignalurc  of  Junius,  Cato, 
Brutus,  Publicola,  Cassius,  and  others,  he  will  take  the  name  of 
Fapj/nui  Cur/or,  which  may  be  thus  tranflaied  into  Englifli— Pfl/wr  Pur- 
hmer.*' 

The  fad  is,  that,  on  <he  eve  of  his  refignation,  his  Lordft)ip  fent  an  or- 
der  to  the  office  which  fupplied  his  department  with  ftationary-ware,  for 
an  ample  a^Tortment  of  writing  psFper,  cap-paper,  pens,  ink,  fealing  wax, 
wafers,  &c.  &c.  to  the  amount  of  ttbo  hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  Thia 
order  was,  fortunately,  fent  to  an  office  which  has  a  public  accountant,  and 
the  account,  therefore,  mud  meet  the  public  ^ye;  and  if  it  do  not  produce 
a  public  enquiry,  it  will  be  paffing  ft  range.  Meanwhile,  it  has  engenderMl 
tha  following  Epigrams : 

EPIGRAM. 
In  days  of  yore,  the  poet  fings, 
'*  An  artift  ikiil'd  and  rare 
Of  wax  and  feathers  fram'd  his  wings^ 

And  made  a  famous  pair ; 
With  which  from  precipice  and  tower^ 

From- hills  or  bigheft  trees, 
When  wofk'd  by  bis  mechanic  power. 
He  could  defcend  with  eafe. 

Why  Temple,  then,  wants  fuch  a  ftore, 

You  furely  aflc  in  vain ; 
A  moment  of  reflection  more 

Would  make  the  matter  plain. 

With  plumes  and  wax,  and  fuch  like  things, 

In  quantities  not  fmall, 
He  means  to  make  a  pair  of  wing^, 

To  eafe  hi$/ttddenfaU. 

ANOTHSa. 

That  Miniftry's  fallen  is  fureiy  no  vapour ; 
So  frightened  are  they,  there's  a  call  for  wafte  paper. 
The  order  is  large,  1  allow  it  (od  rot  'en)  ; 
Proportionate,  too,  ^o  the  9 a  milt  bottom  r 
For  Temple  is  willing,  kick'd  out  with  difgrace, 
To  cleanfe  the  broad  bottom  he  dirtied  in  place. 
Any  man  but  aGREKViLLE  would  have  thought  the  fortune  of  the 
heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Chandos  fully  fufficietit  to  defray  the  expenee  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  even  had  her  Lord  bean  engaged  to  compofe  new 
lives  of  the  Romifh  faints,  with  a  refutation  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
dedicated  to  DoQor  O'Cornim* ;  and  a  voluminous  treatife  on  the  Freakm 
tf  Ekdion  addrefled  to  Jiis  Qrace  vf  NotfoUc.  \ 

\      TboQ^ 
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Tbobgh  pure  your  heart,  and  clean  yoar  handS| 
And  high  your  rate  of  merit  ftands^ 

Nil  valet  4)uod  meretis, 
Some  Brewer  in  rude  but  licensed  fpcecb— 
Sans  proof^-that  Merit  fliall  impeach, 

And  qua(h  your  polfidetis. 

Grcy^ 

*•  Some  Bmor  in  rude  but  licensed  Jpeechf 

*^  SanM  proofs"  &c.]  Aye,  not  only  impeach  fans  -proof,  but  punlfli 
fans  trial;  and  fans  honcfty  to  retrtia  or  to  repair  after  the  falfehood  of 
the  accufation  has  been  proved,  and  the  party  attacked  moll  honourably 
acquitted !  But  Brewers,  in  all  times,  have  been  brewers  of  mifchief  at 
well  as  of  beer;  from  the  Brewer  of  Ghent,  to  the  Brewer  of  Gbifwell 
Street.  Apropos  to  Brewers,  another  Whig  Brewer  was  a  ftcward  to  the 
feaft  of  tbe  Sons  of  the  Clergy  not  long  fince,  which  gave  him  a  right  of 
naming  one  of  the  boy»  to  be  bound  an  apprentice,  and  of  naming  alfo  the 
majter  to  whom  he  ftiould  be  bound ;  when  he  had  the  decency  to  bind  the 
/on  of  a  clergyman  lo  Hardy,  the  '*  acquitted  felon,"  as  Air.  Windham 
mod  emphatiqally  termed  him,  as  well  as  bis  worthy  aflbciates  in  the 
caufe  of  Whiggifm ! 

As  to  the  profecution  of  tord  Melville,  by  "  Whitbread  wallowing  in 
lifae  yeafty  main,"  it  has  fince  been  acknowledged  to  be,  what  every  maa 
of  common  fcnfe  knew  it  to  be  at  the  time,  apd/Yy  manevvre.  In  a  morn* 
ing  print,  the  property  of  a  late  fecrelary  of"  mild  St.  Vincent,*'  it  was 
-  recently  alked,  with  a  gravity  tout-a-fait  amufante,  whether  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville  had  not  done  great  good,  by  keeping  his  Lorc^ip 
wt  of  the  Cabinet  f  Aye;  and  were  we  veiled  with  royal  power,  we  would 
do  great  good,  not  to  the  Whigs  indeed,  but  to  the  nation,  by  bringing  his 
Lord/hip  into  the  Cabinet ;  and  by  fo  throwing  the  weight  of  his  knowledge* 
his  talents,  and  his  experience,  into  the  fcale  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  of  regal  ascendency,  and  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, into  which  fcale  every  Briton  who  values  the  birthright  which 
his  fathers  have  bequeathed  him,  who  reverences  the  eloquence  which  has 
been  exected  to  fupport  it,  who  honours  the  blood  which  has  been  (bed 
to  fecure  it,  will  throw  all  the  weight  which  he  either  poflefles  in  himfelf, 
or  has  the  means  of  procuring  from  others.  To  rally  round  the  altar 
and  theTHRONE,  is  now  the  imperative  duty  of  all,  who  venerate  the  one 
and  who  refped  the  other.  Let  every  man's  itiotto  be,  "  WniiN  1  for- 
sake MY  KING,  MAY  MY  GoD  FORSAKE  me!"  For  our  part,  we  fay 
it,  with  all  the  warmth,  and  with  a  little  more  than  iht  piety  and  the/it- 
cerityt  ofaTnuRLOwl 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  fubjed  of  Lord  Melville's  trial,  we  cannot  al- 
low the  opportunity  to  efcape,  without  expreffing  our  furprife  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  public  prints ;  in  which  language  of  the 
rood  libellous  nature,  of  tbe  moilfalfe  and  injurious  import,  and  of  the  moft 
foul  and  wicked  tendency,  has  been  fcandaloufly  imputed  to  one,  who  recent- . 
ly  held  an  important  Situation,  as  a  crown  Iaw3'er,  under  that  contlelktioo 
of^t^lents  upon  which,  moil  fortunately,  a  royal  ex  tin  gui  flier  has  beeo 
.  recently  put.  Words  have  thus  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  aU 
luded  tQ,  vvhich  it  is  utterly  itnpofTible  that  he  could  evtr  have  tittered ; 

for 


Gk^i  tutored  long  in  f|ox'«  fchod^ 

By  mild  St.  Vincent  taugkt , to  ruley  ^ 

A  loftier  Port  will  (how ;  T   .- 

H*ply  your  Cftbinet  divide, 
Kor  deign  to  leave  your  Tory  fidfl 

Their  half  o^  th'  SuUii«  qtto* 

Yet,  Howick  !  if  thou'rt  ftill  the  fame^ 
A^  ♦re  iiiis  iMHM  ^|f8c  tl  toy  tiaine, 

What  are  thy  leerits  }  tell  '^m. 
&a-StBtefnaafi  thou  c^ainid  wovld'ft  be^ 
Jjand-S\jU»imwm.  thou  art  now  o^  £c^ 

Hoc  6tatu  geris  Belluoi. 

—    ■         ■■  -     ---.  -  -If  ^r-  M^    I       I.  ■  .  .      I         I 

(ox  they  contain  a  xnoft  defamatory  libel  upon  the  fopreme  court  of  judicar 
ture  in  this  realm,  which,  had  it  been  delivered,  as  averted,  in  ^  Houfe 
of  Commons,  would  infiantly  have  been  noted  down,  and  have  fubjeded 
the  libeller  to  a  criminal  profecution.  The  imputation,  jnoreover^  is  not 
only  a  libel  upon  the  Whig  lawyer,  bi*t  upon  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  ioir 
if  the  words  charged  had  been  adually  ufed,.  it  would  have  been  the  boimdea 
duty  of  the  Speaker  to  interfere,  and  of  the  Hbufe  to  bring  the  Hbeller  to 
puuifhment;  aj)d  as  neither  tho  ^eakernor  the  Houfe  has  ever  been 
Inown  to  negled  any  part  of  their  duty,  particularly  in  refped  of  political 
and  of  judicial  matters^  as  indeed  wfis  evinced  in  that  very  debate,  where 
A  mere  allufion  to  a  fingle  Peer  (a  Wh^  'tis  true)  by  that  fismous  Pro- 
tefiant  Dr.  Duioenak,  called  forth  a  general  expreffion  of  indignant 
patriotifm^  it  is  grofs  defamation  to  allege  that  fuch  a  libel  was  ut« 
tercd  on  the  whole  Houfe  of  Peers,  fitting  in  their  judicial  capacityi  with- 
out exciting  the  fmalleft  notice  from  any  one  member  of  the  Houie  of 
Commons.  But  the  thing  is  incredible  in  itfelf ;  for  though,  the  gentb- 
man  in  quefUon  was,  moil  unexpedadly,  raifed  to  a  fituation  for  which  be 
was,  moft  pre-eminently,  difqtudified,  and  at  lead  as  unexpededly  de^ 
prived  of  it,  and  might  therefore  be  expe^ed  to  fret  and  fume,  like  his 
leader,  and  to  fpit  forth  his  political  fpite,  fiill  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
be  would  ever  fo  far  lofe  fight  of  equity  as  to  condemn  jig^ice  /  We  trud, 
therefore,  that  the  writers  who  have  had  the  prefumption  to  cafi  fo  fotd  ao. 
imputation  upon  him  will  fpeedily  be  brought  to  condign  puniibmeat— -^ 
though  not,  we  hope,  fans  proof,  or  fans  trial. 

*'  By  mild  St.  Vinceftt/']  Profound  etymologicdl  knowledge  is  requifite. 
to  enable  a  reader  to  underfland  the  julUce,  force,  and  applicability  of 
panicular  terms  or  epithets : — every  one  knows  the  derivation  of  Imaa — 
a  non  lucendo.  But  every  one  cannot  know  the  propriety  of  applying  the 
epithet  ndld  to  our  naval  hero,  who  has  not  feen  him  on  his  quarteindeck 
receiving  an  officer  who  brings  the  news  of  a  defeated  expedition,  of  gia- 
leons  fafe  in  harbour,  &c. — or  who  has  not,  at  leaft*  feen  him  in  bis 
bed  with  his  ribamd  on  }  in  his  cabbin,  didating  a  letter  to  the  Admiealty 
in  praife  of  his  officers,  without  a  woni  of  bintfelf;  or  in  the  chair  of  the 
Whig-dub  at  Maldon.  In  thefe  fituations  the  native  fweetnels  of  bis  dli^ 
pofition  ihines  forth  to  capfivate  every  beholder ;  and  his  frieod  Wbit«. 
bread's  beer  is  jiot  more  mUd  than  Su  Vincent ! 

'*  Sea,*State/man  thou  aground  wwkTJ  htf 

"  Land  Statefmun  thou  art  itp»  at  fea."]    All  the  honours  of  the  nanl 

edmimftratioii» 
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Nurtured  in  Malagrida's  lap,  \ ' 

Imbibing  Politics  with  pajp^, 

Petty!— 

' ■■  ■       »        I       I  It  llf  ■   Til  ■■'-■■       I      I 

I 

adminidratjon,  during  the  reign  of  this  ftately  gentleman,  wel-e  certainly  > 
due  to  another:  Grey  was  king,  but  St.  Vincent  was  viceroy  over  him. 
The  konovrSf  however,  ware  iuch  as  to  forn  no  fubje^  for  envy.     Grey 

/Slight  leavei^the  monopoly  of  them  to  hit  friend,  without  any  diminution 
of  his  own  fame;  while  that  friend  migtit,  with  equal  fafety,  and  equally 
without  fear  of  lofs,  leave  all  the  honours  of  the  iand-admm^ation  ot 
Grey  to  their  legitimate  owner.  To  fay  the  truth.  Grey  was  equally  fit 
for  the  Admiralty  and  for  the  Foreign  Departmenl ;  that  is,  both  as  yen** 

JIattJman  and  as  land-ftat^any  he  was  equally  out  of  his  ^^fmew/*— and  if 
aoy  one  w«re  to  aik  what  his  proper  element  is,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
Aiifwer,     It  certainly  ia  not  either  yea  or  land.     Is  it  cdr  f — we  believe  fo. 

Thus  far  was  written  when  Lord  Howick's  Addrefs  to  the  Freeholders 
of  Northumberland  appeared  in  the  papers.  That  his  Lordfhip  was  ond 
of  the  moil  foar-minded,  woril-^tempered,  men  ia  his  MajeAy's  dominions^ 
kad  long  been  known  ;  and  therefore  it  was  naturally  cxpeded  that  tho 
#]ipofore  of  his  infidious  manoeuvres,  and  the  Iruftration  of  his  ambitious 
liopeSf  would  draw  from  him  fome  of  the  mod  malevolent  efiufions  i^rhich 
over  liued  from  the.  peftiferooa  brain  of  fpleen.  But  it  might  alfo  havtf 
been  expeded,  that,  at  a  time  when  |he  public  attention  was  fo  immedi- 
ately di reded  to  his  Lordfliip,  he  would  exercife  more  than  ufuai  cau- 

^  lion  in  the  controul  of  his  temper^  and  difplay  more  than  ufual  prudence 
ia  the  concealmeat  of  bis  diiappointment.  They,  who  could  form '  fucb 
expedatioos,'  however,  knew  not  the  man.  The  notable  produdion  in 
queftion  it  not  merely  an  addrefs  to  the  Northumbrian  freeholders,  l>nt 
an  appeal  to  the  public  at  large.  As  fnch,  then,  kt  it  be  confidered. 
Lord.  H*  complains  of  the  dilTolation  of  Parliament  at  i  time  when  nume*" 
fous  private,  and  fouie  public,  bilts  were  in  their  progrefs  through  the 
Houfe.  The  addkional  expence  to  be  incurred  by  individuals  in  the 
Ibnner  cafe,  and  the  inconvenience  to  be  fiiftained  b^  the  public 'in  the 
lalter,are  the  apparent  grounds  of  his  Lord  (hip's  ebjedion  to  the  meafure. 
Bttt  exills  there  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  will  give  his  LordHiip  credit 
for  the  ailertion-^wfao  will  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  he  cares  the  leaft 
about  the  lofles  of  individuals  or  the  inconvenience  of  the  public  f  He 
knows^  indeed,  that  little  or  nArlofs  will  be  fuilained  by  the  one^  and  that 
no  inconvenience  whatever  will  be  experienced  by  the  other.  As  to  the 
plan  of  finance,  that  part  of  it  which  went  to  exempt  the  people  from  the 
burthea  of  taxation  &ir  three  years  was  approved  by  the  Opposition,  the 
ground  ofwhofe  objedion  to  its  other  parts  was,  that  it  held  out  falfe 
hopes  to  the  public ;  that  it  was  a  repetition  of  that  Calvfniftic  quack^ 
Neckar's,  experiment,  which  produced  the  French  revolution ;  and  that, 
iaftead  of  relieving  them  from  bardeus,  as  it  ppofefied  to  do,  it  would  ul- 
timately produce  a  material  increafe  of  their  burdens.  2.  As  to  the  new 
Poor-bill :  it  is  the  crude  produce  of  a  fpeculative  head,  uninformed  by 
knowledge,  unimproved  by  experience,  and  uncorreded  by  judgment. 
The  whole  plan«  of  which  this  bill  forms  a  part,  is  wild  in  theory^  and  im- 
pra46cable  in  execution :  by  whomever  it  hu  been  duly  examined  it  has 

been 
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Petty !— thy  worth  wc  know : 
A*  Sdon  fage  in  earlieft  yoatb, 
A  Tolly,  creyoo  ihed  a  tooth ; 

This  was  your  flatus  quo* 

What 


been  fully  difapproved ;  and,  if  pafled  into  a  law,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  never  will  be,  it  will  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  profefles  to  corred.  3. 
As  to  the  Scotch  Judicial  Reform  Bill,  it  it  a  matter  which  requires  the 
deepeft  conHderation  $  Lord  Grenville,  the  framer  of  it,  has  often  declared 
as  much  in  the  Houfe :  n  flioxt  delay,  therefore,  will  rather  be  an  ad  van* 
tage  than  an  inconvenience;  as  it  will  afford  more  time  for  that  mature 
deliberation  which  it  profefTedly  demands.  The  other  meafu res  are  not 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  in  all  thefe  qafes  no  other  inconvenience  will  accrue 
than  a  delay  6f  two  ;nonths,  when  the  Parliament  will  affemUe,  the  bills 
wiU  proceed  with  all  pradi cable  expedition,  and  the  labours  of  thje  Finance 
CoiAmittee  may  be  refumed* 

When  Lord  H.  proceeds  to  talk  of  his  own  qualifications  for  the  truft 
which  he  folicits,  and  refers  the  public  for  them  to  his  pad  condud  during 
the  lad  twenty  year?,  whether  in  or  oat  of  office,  his  effrontery  becomes 
intolerable.  That  condud  exhibits  a  mafs  of  contradidions,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  genuine  patriot  revolts  with  horror.  Hew  dam 
liord  Howick  accufe  others  of  '*  a  fadious  fpirit,"  when  his  own  public 
life  has  been  marked,  from  its  commencement  to  the  prefent  time,  by  % 
fuUen  but  adive  fpirit  of  fadion  ?  What  was  his  regular  and  fyftemaCie 
oppofition  to  the  Government,  what  his  praife  of  the  French  regieides, 
what  were  his  encouraging  fpeeches  to  the  feditious  in  the  tioufe,  what 
his  inflammatory  haranguesi  at  tavern  orgies,  what  his  infultiug  condud  to 
his  Sovereign,  but  damning  proofs  of  a  fadious  fpirit?  How  dare  Lord 
Howick  tax  others  with  kypoerify^  when  his  whole  condud,  while  he  wai 
in  power,  was  flagrantly  hypocritical  f  Had  he  not  pledged  himfelf,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Romanifts,  to  procure  their*  emaactpa/um^  and  did  he  not 
know  and  approve  of  the  wriiten  pledge  given  by  his  Whig-friends^  never 
to  come  into  power  without  a  previous  ilipulation,  with  their  Sovemgn, 
that  ever}' claim  of  theRomani(U  fliould  be  acceded  to?  Lord  Albe- 
marle may  refrefh  his  friend's  memory  on* this  fubjed:  .did  he  not  ftand 
pledged  to  ufe  all  his  influence  of  power  to  ^procure  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  Thefe  are  a  few  of  his  pledges  when  out  of  power,  not  one  of 
which  did  he  attempt  to  redeem  when  in  poiver— and  fliall  he  prefume  to 
talk  of  hypocr\fy  f — Farther ;  did  he  not  know,  before  he  made  the  radical 
change  in  the  late  bill,  refpeding  the  admiflion  of  Romanifts  into  the 
army,  that  his  Majefty  would  not  accede  to  it  ?  Did  he  believe  that  the 
King  had  read  it  when  fent,  with  the  alterations,  and  ^thout  the  afual 
Cabinet  minute  to  dired  hb  attention  to  it  ?  No  one  will  give  him  credit 
for  the  aiTertioi^.  Never  was  fuch  an  infidious,  fuch  an  hypocritical^  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  Sovereign  made  by  any  fet  of  Miniflers  flnce  the  Re« 
volution*  And  yet  Lord  Howick,  the  principal  ador  in  this  unprecedent- 
ed fcene,  has  the  aflurance  to  fligmatize  his  opponents  as  Aypocrtfioa/.— 
Shall  we  fpeak  in  tl^e  language  of  Mr.  Corry  in  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ?    Talking  of  George  Penfonbyi  ''  Who  is  he  that  talks  to  me  of 

infincerity  ? 


What  aft  your  ft^Q  a^quireio^ii^  now  f 

The  nimbly  ftcp, — pr  graceful  bQw,  To 


iafinccrity  ?    Is  it  that  Honearable  Gentleman  F**^*  Were  v^mcerUy  to  he 
perftm^d^  it  waidd  take  the  iikentfs  of  that  HonouraBle  Gentleman.'' 

yibm  bis.fttlleiDi  I^rcKbip  tbu6  ventod  forth  the  ebuUitions  of  hit  ragf^ 
%]xe  traoruion  from  inifreprerepta,tioD  to  falfehood  r«qaiTed  no  extr«or«f 
binary  effort.  Tht  affertion  that  the  prefent  Minifttrs  *^  have  come  intei 
power  under  the  implied  pledge,  utterly  incompatible  with  a  free  dif-^ 
cbairg^  of  tb^ir  duty/  has  met  with  the  fuUeft  contradi^ion  from  thofe  ' 
iMini(Uri  tbemfelves;  and  it  requireti  all  the  malignant  hardihood  of 
Lord  HowJck's  mind,  to  renew  it  in  the  teeth  of  fuch  c^tradidion.  It 
fufficiently  proves,  however,  firil,  the  facility  with  which  this  difiippointe^ 
demagogue  m$ikes  aflertions ;  and,  fecondly,  the  degree  of  credit  which  if 
due  to  bi^  aflertions.  *♦  They  have  carried" — he  purfues  in  the  famo 
fpirit,  '<  into  government  the  fame  fadious  fpirit  which  fo  ftrongly  marki* 
«d  their  proceedings  in  opppfition/'  Lord  Howick,  wilb  a  peculiar  in- 
itiidty  of  fentiment  and  of  language,  has  here  beftowed  a  compliment* 
vhere  he  intended  to  caft  a  calumny.  We  truft  that  the  Minifters  have 
carried  with  them  into  power  the  fame  fpirit  which  marked  their.conduA 
out  of  power.  What  was  that  fpirit  which  their  malignant  defamer  cfaa* 
raderixes  usfoBiomf  It  was  the  fpirit  of  pure  patriotifm;  which  led  to 
the  reQdance  of  meafures  hoftile  to  the  conftitution,  deftrufHve  of  our 
commercial  and  maritime  intereftv  ^nd  dangerous  to  the  eftabliflied  re* 
ligioo  of  the  country.  It  is  to  that  fpirit,  the  country  looks,  with  con- 
fiSenc^,  for  th^  abrogation  aad  repeal  of  a6b  marked  by  the  moft  glaring 
imbecility,  ai»d  fraught  with  the  moft  raiPchievous  cbn&quences.  It  is 
to  th^t  fpirit  the  RomaoiAti  look,  and  without  dread  of  clifappointment» 
n^  fpr  ui^coiiflitutiooal  promifes,  nuulewitb  readinefs,  and  broken  without 
Cier^^mony,  but  for  confiilency  of  condud,  Qea^ily  refufing  what  duty  for* 
lad^  to  grAntf  but  uniformly  attending  to  the  improvement  and  mdiora« 
lion  of  the  lower  c]a0es  of  people  in  Ireland,  by  deviftng  means  for  pro* 
teding  them  Ag«dufl  (he  grinding  oppreflion»  of  fubordinate  tyrants,  by 
affordk^  additional  motives  to  induftry,  ^nd  by  holding  out  every  poffible 
cocouragi^ipent  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufadtures.  This  is  the 
boon  to  conpiliAte  the  Romi^  peafantry  of  Ireland;  let  this,  which 
formed  do  part  of  the  fiimfy,  fallacious,  and  impotent  fyftem  of  the 
(jjaovillps  ^od  tb^  Howtck9»  be  granted ;  and,  if  they  fliall  then  con* 
tinue  to  be  faQim^s  aod  turbulent,  there  will  be  but  one  fource  to  which 
th^ir  ia^on  and  turbuleace  can  poifibly  be  traced.  How  will  the 
peeviih,  petubu^  Howick  find  his  peevi^nefs  and  his  petulance  increafed 
by  the  ^ddreft  of  th0  Iri(h  Romanifts  to  the  Duke  of  RicuicoirD,  con« 

Btutati^g  bijB  Crac^  and  tbemfelvos,  on  the  difraiflion  of  his  LordAiip  and 
defpjsnae  colIeagp#s  from  the  councils  of  their  Sovereign !  l*lie  Ro« 
manids  well  kJ»ov»  that  the  late  bill  was  only  intended  to  cajole  rhem  ; 
that,  like  all  the  political  fchemes  of  its  fapicnt  proje^ors,  it  was  mighty 
jin  prof^p^Qo,  but  impotent  in  performance ;  and  that,  while  it  was  cal- 
fiul9kt0d  to  alarm  tb^  Kingaod  his  ProteAant  fubjeds,  it  was  wholly  in^ 
•de^^tfs  tp  f^tifity  tb»4:laim8  and  expedattohs  of  the  Papifis :  they  know, 
^fo^  tlMU  is^tJfiwr  tbe  prefent  Mioiflers  may  diffisr  irom  them  on  one  pointv 
U^  the  difference,  thougk  radica1|  is  confcientionsi'^tbat  they  will  not, 
AfFSNDXx.  tol/jexti.  li  i^ 


\ 
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.  ^  dancing  nymphs  a  treat  is  t 
Yc  tellers  of  the  Exchequer's  fcore! 
Count  on  tme  Petty-talfy  more 

Dam  Petty  poffidetii.  WiDdham  I 

■  -—    -"^-     •      .-    .        .-.^— ^■_,   ■■  - 

in  any  refpe£fc,  deceive  them ;  but  that  they  will  cordially  co-operat^  with 
titem,  and  with  the  whole  body  of  their  Sovereign's  loyal  and  faithful  fub** 
jeftsy  in  confulting  and  promoting  the  real  proiperityi  wdfiu^i  add  hap* 
pinefs,  of  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

But,  after  all»  what  oppofitum^  may  it  be  allowed  to  alk  Iris  LordAiip,1iad 
the  late  Minifters  to  fuftain?  He  will  not^dare  to  deny  that  no  Miniftry, 
fince  the  revolution,  ever  experienced  fo  little  oppofition ;  nor  that  no  op- 
pofition,  in  the  fama  period,  ever  dii^played  kfs  difpofition  to  harafs  and 
perplex  a  Minidry,  or  greater  inclination  to  afljft,  amend,  and  correA 
their  meafures;  and  certainly  no  Miniftry  ever  ilocfd  fo  much  in  need 
of  afliflanae,  amendment,  and  couedion. 

That  Lord  Howick  is  the  **  declared  enemy  of  the  prefent  adminifira- 
lion''  may  be4o  them  a  matter  of  triumph;  there  are  fome  charaflera 
whofe  emnity  confers  honour,  and  whofe  frienijhip  alone  can  infli6t 
difgrace.  Whether  Lord  Howick  be  one  of  this  riefcription»  the  noblfl 
fage  of  Droproore  is  bed  qualified,  Shough  leaft  difpofed,  to  declare.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  if  the  prefent  Minifters  were  befriended  by  Lord  Howick, 
they,  would  be  execrated  by  the  public.  While,  however^,  we  admire  tha 
casc^oar-^hich  his  Lordfhip  has  difplayed  in  this  part  of  his  addrefs,  W6 
look  in  vain  for  any  proof  of  his  prudence.  Who  and  what  is  (his  WMg^ 
who  thus  tells  the  world,  that  he  haspr^fu^ed  the  Minifters  whom  hb 
Sovereign  has  chofen ;  that,  whatever  their  meafures  may  be,  he  includes 
them  all,  beforehand,  in  one  general  fentence  of  condemnation?  Isthis 
eonfiitvltionaly  is  it  jufi^  is  it  htme^  /  Is  a  man,  who  dares  infult  the 
country  with  fo  profligate  an  avowal  of  inveterate  prejudice,  with  ta  pub* 
lie  an  expreffion  of  his  contempt  for  the  firH  principles  of  juftice,  with  fo 
broad  and  unqualified  a  declaration  of  his  utter  indifpofition  and  confe- 
quent  unfitnefs  to  difcharge,  in  the  fituation  which  he  c/dms,  rather  than 
courts^  the  duties  of  a  reprefentative,  a  patriot,  a  juryman,  or  a  judge;  is 
fttch  a  man  fit  to  hold  a  feat  in  ou^  of  the  great  councils  of  the  nation? 
It  is  contended,  on  the  cleareft  conftitutional  grounds,  that  this  addrefs  is  a 
moral  di/qualificatiwt  o(  bis  Lord  (hip;  and  the  eledors,  who,  having  read 
and  confiderJd  it,fiiould  return  him  to  Parliament,  would  deferve  to  lofe  their 
franchife,  as  the  moft  fervile  and  the  mod  degraded  of  fiaves;  This  it  a 
time  for  the  promulgation  of  bold  truths;  when  men  ihould  examina 
with  care  the  public  addrefles  of  candidates  for  their  fuffrages,  and  pub« 
li(h  to  the  world  the  refult  of  fuch  examinations.  The  appeal  is  made  to 
the  public,  and  every  individual  of  that  public,  having  an  intereft  in  tha 
choice  of  reprefentatives,  has  a  right  to  analyfe  it,  and  to  exhibit  tha 
rparticles,  in  a  ftate  of  decompofttion,  to  the  world*.  The  taflc  is  here  be* 
gun,  the  example  is  here  fcf ;  jet  ethers  follow  it. 

Oiie  other  paflage  demands  a  few' words  of  reproof.    The  new  Miniflers 

are,  by  this  arch-accufer,  cfaarj^d  with  **  endeavouring  by  the  ibalell 

.  means  to  excite  political  diiTentions  and  religious  animonties  in  all  parts 

#f  the  kingdom/'  and  aa  men  "  who,  when  the^r  <rwn  ferfin^  inhiteft  is  ia 
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Windham  f  tby  talents  who  can  clafs^ 
Shall  I  detail  'em^  or  en  mafle 

^ew,  have  ihewn  themfelves  equally  regardlefs  of  the  repofe  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  of  the  wel&re  and  tranquillity  of  their  country  •''  Now  if 
lu8  Lordfliip  and  his  colleagues^  noble  and  ignoble^  folvent  and  infoWent^ 
liad  themfelves  fate  for  this  pidure,  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to  have 
drawn  a  more  (Inking  Ukenefs.  As  applied  to  tkem^  It  is  trve  in  all  its 
parts ;  as  applied  to  their  opponents,  it  isyoj^tn  every  point.  What  wai 
fo  well  calculated  to  excite  poUiical  diffintumi^  as  the  late  Miniftr/s 
fyftematic  exclufion  of  every  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  and  of  the  preced* 
ing  adminiAration,  from  the  cabinet  and  from  the  government  r  What 
could  fo  foon  produce  religiout  ammqfUies^  as  their  profligate  attempt  to 
leprefent  tkmfihet  as  the  friends  of  tbe  Romanids,  and  tktir  Swerdgm 
as  their  enemy,  as  the  removal  from  the  feat  of  juflice,  in  Ireland  (and 
that  by  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Howick)  of  zealous  Proteftants  who  had  taken 
an  adive  part  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion  of  1793,  and  the  appointment  of 
Romiih  fuccelfors,  who  had  fermented  and  encouraged  that  rebeilion  ? 
Who  (hewed  themfelves  fo  regardlefs  of  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  their 
eamUryy  or  fo  confulted  theilr  own  perfonal  interefi,  as  the  nien,  who,  froni 
motives  of  perfonariotereft  alone,  procured  £j)aw  to  be  pafled  to  enable 
their  leader  to  hold  two  iituations,  as  incompatible  with  each  o^her  as 
that  of  a  Chief  Ju/Hce  and  a  Cabinet  Mtni/ler ;  and  who  recalled  officers  of 
tried  valour,  known  experience,  and  approved  ikill,  and  gave  their  fitua- 
tioRs  to  their  own  needy^  and  impotent,  relatives  and  partifans  ?  And 
mhojt  perjbnalinterefis  were  fo  much  confulted  in  thefe  (hameful  meafures, 
as  thofe  of  the  families  of  GaBNTiLLK,  Fox,  and  Howick?  And  who  - 
conQdered  fo  little  as  **  All  the  Talents''  the  repofe  of  that  SovereigOt 
over  whom  they  fought  to  tyrannis^e  under  profeffions  of  obedience ;  whom 
they  grofsly  infulted  under  declarations  of  refpe^ ;  whom  they  bafely 
deceived  under  the  pretext  of  information ;  and  whpni,  in  a  word,  they 
contrived  to  fink  into  a  mere  cypher  in  the  (late,  by  rendering  hira  the  (lave 
of  the  moft  formidable  and  moil  defperate  ariftocratical  fa^on,  that  ever 
fought  to  e(labli(h  itfelf on  the  ruins  of  regal  power?  But  to  fpare  the 
kummte  feelings  of  this  benewlent  Lord,  to  relieve  his  §mtle  mind  from  the  • 
load  of  anxiety  for  the  repofe  of  his  Sovereign  which  fo  manifeftly  prelTes  . 
upon  it,  it  is  but  candid  to  alTure  him,  and  on  the  very  befi  authority^  that 
His  Majedy  has  not  Jbeen  fo  happy  for  a  long  time  as  he  is  at  prefent.  Yes, 
fupported  by  tbe  innate  re^itude  of  his  mind,  and  relieved  from  a 
weight  which  had  didrelTed  him  iox  thirteen  months,  and  which  he  could 
no  longer  bear^  our  good  and  venerable  King  iecls  that  repofe  which  had 
long  been  bani(hed  from  his  bofom. 

•  One  word,  at  parting,  to  this  pert,  proud,  and  felf-fufficient  Lord.  Let 
him  enjoy  I,  in  retirement,  .the  Tpoils  of  the  Weft;  let  him  chew,  in 
obfcurity,  the  cud  of  difappointment ;  and  peaceful  oblivion  may  be' 
His  toW  but  if  he  attenipt  again  to  revile  his  betters,  when  be  ought  to 
deiien^  himfelf,  he  &aU  again  feel,  with  tenfold  force,  the  fcorpion-la(h  o£ 
truth. 

.^*  WiVDBAii!  tkytalenti  who  can  clafs?^]    Not  Mr.  Afcough  him- 
felfy  though  the  greatelt  adept  at  cloj^tfiMtion  whom  the  literary  world 

lis  tr^ 
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Wkh  thy  new  levies  rate  'em  f  '  - 
Though  France  kill  t^  our  veteran  ionMf 
Thy  Bills  provide  a  I'econd  courfe 

To  £eed  our  fielli-ilauuB, 

Thy  weather  gauge  is  nov'ii  by  fqnaB% 
SVith  ha  and  OntB  afcends  and  falb ; 

Now  at  the  deg-itar's  hea<  'tis : 
Thy  fcfaeMMBJu  (|nie  rotation  twirl'd^ 
Would  efaange  the  poles,  nor  leuve  the 

Tfa«ir  uti  pcJidetis. 

With  Crawfurd  for  thy  bnlly^haclty 
What  Windtni^  will  ye  next  attack  \ 

What  'pnjtry  overthrow  ? 
Kit's  quota  men,  and  volunteers,  / 

Stript  of  their  jackets,  hang  their  ears^    - 

And  take  their  Status  (pio. 

'Cadmus  fow'd  ferpents'  teeth  of  old, 
Arm'd  tnen  fprung  up,  and  were  f»  bold. 

No  con(lable  could  quell  *em  ; 
Try  this,  ked-eoats  like  prawns  or  (hriinp%i 
Arm'd  at  ail  points,  fhall  (how  thy  crJa^ 

The  Aatus  ante  bell  urn. 

Now  (hould  NapoleoA'»  angry  Hoft 
in  Boulogne's  l*lota  brave  our  coaft^ 

No  matter  where  our  Fleet  Is :  ,  , 

A  fig  for  gua  boats  and  corvettes^ 
MarteUo  towers  and  marCiaets 

In  pofie  peffidetis*  ^ 

l^uve  aa  the  fovnt  from  which  it  Yo^,. 
BriCffin  \  thy  ftream  of  juftice  flows, 

¥evallieS'! — nunc  cantetis. 
Should  party  feuds  pollute  its  iburce. 
Of  Fadion  interrupt  its  couffe. 

Nil  tanti  poflidetis. 

J     lull        ■      ■'  !■  ■    "  I  II     I    I  ■       ■!  I     mmmm^mmm 

ever  produced! — Alas!  alas!  that  the  mau  whom  nature,  odttcatie«r 
and  halut,  formed  for  the  accompUfhed  fcholar  and  the  finifhed  geademin, 
for  the  ornament  of  the  polite,  the  focial,  and  the  daflical  ^trde;  to  in* 
form  by  his  wiftlom;  to  enliven  by  his  wit;  to  endear  by  his  nifl&iicci; 
— that  a  man  fo  formed,  fo  fafliioned,  and  fo  endowed;  iliould  haive  M 
all  his  high  and  excellent  equalities  marred,  perverted,  obfcured,  fcy  hoiof 
Aink  and  degraded  into  a  mere  political  tool,  an  inftrument  of  p«ty  J— 
Oh !  'tis  enough  to  make  Genius  rave,  to  fee  one  whom  fhedeAiDed  for  % 
fkoitt^  converted  into  tif/UeUite  I  To  fee  all  the  native  fire  of  fuch  a  mind 
damped,  all  its  vigour  palfied,  by  coming  into-  contaQ  with  the  potor  mu 
of  a  Howick ;  to  fee  all  its  energies  deftroyed  by  the  cowardW  eounctt»of 
a  •**,  or  a  ••**«*^  or  a  ••*» ;  to  fee  the  bold  accufcr  of  the-Oofac«i 
murderer  aAing  in  concert  with  his  fecret  friend  and  opeii  paoeQrnft<  '^"^ 
fuoh  a  fcene  patriotifm  draws  the  curtate  with  a  weeing;  eye,  w[%  tt«te» 
]blinghand.  . 


J 


Te  Bacpns,  Coke,  ami  HardwifiiEC^  fiigr 
<Juris  periti  Qf  your  day,  ' 

Aflute  in  points  and  cafes)  « 

.'.  Was  it  on  frothy  declamation. 

Or  d^ep  and  dofe  invefiigation^ 
You  formM  your  legal  Bafis  ? 

When  Keeper  Hatton  held  thie  Seals, 
Though  he  wa5  tripping  with  his  hack 

And  light  fentaftic  toe^ 
Befs  knew,  before  (he  g^y^  the  mace. 
That  Loyalty,  not  lefs  thaot^ grace, 

Compos'd  his  Status  quo. 

Had  Maidiione'«  patriot  fought  his  aid. 
He  would  as  foon  have  vouchM  for  Cade, 

Erikine  and  Co. — ^taeetis : 
•Tis  (lrange—*( to  judge  him  by  the  fequel) 
You  e'er  (hoiiid  think  his  worth  could  equaf . 
'Your  uti  poffidetts. 

When  Pitt  the  Britf fli  Senate  grac'd, 
Erikine,  thy  judgment  was  unbrac'd, 

Thy  tongue  forgot  its  duty ; 
Now  Solomon  maft  yield  to  thee,' 
And  Sey mourns  friend  will  guarantee 

Yourpoflidetis  u^!,,  ^in^ 

.  —  ■■    ■        ■ ■      ■  »     ■  ■■>■.■■■     ■■■■■.  ■!  ■  I       ■ ■  ■         I   ■    ^» 

••  And  ffmrehnckejjhy,'']     This  is  not  that  Lord  Hard wicke,  who,  whila 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  adopted  the  fiogalar  notion  of  contih'ating  the  Remai|K* 
lAs,  by  perfecuting  the  Proteftants ;  in  illudration  of  which  novel  principle, 
be  deprived  Mr.  Jon  IT  GiyFAHO  of  Dublin,  one   of  the  moft  ftrenuous 
defenders  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne,  of  a  fituatioa -which  hehad  enjoy«d 
for  three  and  twenty  years,  and  which  had  been  given  him  as  an  indetani* 
fication  for  the  lofs  of  a  profe(fion  which  he  had  abandoned  at  (h^  partTC^* 
lar-^requeft  of  the  government^  in  order  to  devote  hi9  fervices  to  the  (late, 
for  having  dared  to  exercife  his  privilege  as  a  citizen,  and  his  birth-right 
aa  a  Britiih  fubjed,  in  moviag  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  oppolition  to 
the  petition  of  the  Romaniils :  it  is  not  that  Lord  Hardwicfce  who,  in 
retunTfor  honours  and  rewards  lavifhed  on  himfelf  and  family ; — for  a 
blue  nbaad  conferred  on  his   Lord  (hip ; — ^for  a  bifhoprick  givenr  to  hit 
brother  in  law,  with  inftant  fines  to  the  amount  of  30,000/;  and  for  enor- 
mous reterfionn  for  himfelf  and  for  his  fons ;  combined  with  Grattan,  and 
with  bis  mitred  relative  voted  for  three  miniClers  who  attempted  to  fur- 
prife  the  conicience  and  to  thwart  the  wifhes  of  the  King,  and  to  deflroy 
^be  bulwarks  of  the  Church  and  State ; — and  who,  though  poflefling  a  moft 
moderate  portion  of  talent  and  of  judgment,  prefumed  to  remonfirate  with 
bis  Sovereign  on  the  impropriety  of  oppodng-  his  fervants,  and  on  tha 
impolicy  of  adhering  to  his  coronation  oath.' — No,  the  Hardwicke  here 
alluded  to  was  a  man  of  a  different  ftamp ! 

"  -ATotp  Solomon  mujl yidd  to  thte'*}    There  is  an  ambiguity  here, 
I>oea  the  Bard  mean  Solomm  the  Sage,  or  Soliman  the  Quack  f 
*•  And  ^motf/sfriendviU  guarantee 

'^  T0urji/idetk  tf/iV']     This  is  a  palpable  mi(Uke;  it  is  not  in  tha 
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49$  iiifccBantout. 

Since  AmSeos*  &roe  smw'd  the  kod, 
Dodor,  haft  thou  inpr^v'd  thy  band 

At 


power  of  royalty  to  rob  a  peer  of  his  dignity,  to  degrade  him  Croin  bis 
nnky  and  to  reftote  him  to  his  priflioe  Aate — ^it  is  in  his  oKnpawer^oae 
to  produce  any  part  of  fuch  an  effed.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  royalty 
to  fecare  to  the  perfonage  in  queftion  either  the  former  fruits  of  hb  pro* 
ieffional  labours^  or  the  ftability  of  ihoiefnreign  Jmds  in  which  no  finall 
portion  of  thofe  fruits  have  long  been  vefted.  He  mnft  remain  fads6ed 
with  a  penfim  for  his  hag  and  arduous  fervices  as  Chancellor.  At  to  Sey- 
momr's/natdf  alas !  where  is  ke  or  Jhe  to  be  found  ?  The  proper  friend 
and  guardian  of  an  orphan  is  the  neareft  relative  of  his  loft  parents ; — the 
proper  friend  of  w^ female  orphan  is  a  woman  of  vtr/aie,  and  of /po^$  ckt- 
ra^«r;— the  proper  guardian  of  a  Fro/^on/ child,  is  a  FroieftoMt.  All 
other  friends,  all  other  guardians,  are  unnatural  and  moft  dangerous. 
The  late  Chancellor  dared  not,  certainly  from  warldljf  motives,  to  nife 
hh  voice  againft  the  virtuous  decree  of  his  predeceflbr ;  and  a  Biibop-^ 
ihame  on  fuch  bifliops ! — dared,  from  rdigioui  motives  moft  certainly, 
and  without  the  fmallCft  view  to  future  promotion,  to  vouch  for  the  pars 
Proteftant  principles  of  the  orphan,  while  under  the  impure  protedion  of 
*^  The  ScABLaT  Whoee^'  ! ! !  Were  it  allowable  to  interrogate  a  »^ 
tredpqfior,  his  Lordfliip  of  Winchefter  might,  with  propriety,  beaikcd, 
ivhat  were  the  fentiinents  of  the  child,  on  the  dodrine  of  the  ret! 
]Prefence,  on  theworftiip  of  images,  on  auricular  confeffion,  on.  Papa)  in- 
.  fallibility;' all  points,  a  right  undeiftanding  of  which,  his  Lordfliip  will 
fcarcely  deny,  is  requifite  to  the  formation  of  a  good  Proteftant.  B(Jt 
luch  queftions  might  have  embarrafled  the  prelate,  who  found  it  infinitely 
more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  ftUie^  to  give  a  gmeral  opinion,  than  to 
4efcend  to  pariiculars. 

The  fcene  which  was  exhibited  on  this  extraordini^  occafion,  in  a  cer- 
tain theatre,  was  truly  interefting.  An  animal,  who,  in  lower  life,  would 
)>ave  been  dignified,  with  the  title  of  toad-eatert  but  who,  in  higher  life,  is 
jinfulted  with  the  appellation  oi' friend;  a  man,  wbofe  hereditary 
honours  flowed  not  from,  the  pureft  fource,  and  unqueilionably  bcair 
po  rcfemblance  tP  the  muddy  fireaxn,  which  **as  it  runs  rtfimesf-^ 
a  man,  in  (hort,  whofe  age  is  marked  by  all  the  vices  of  youth,  without 
one  of  its  virtues,  and  who  is  flill  more  contemptible  than  he  is  ivicious, 
ivas  eipployed  to  marftial  the  troops  who  were  to  fight  the  caufe  of  **  Sey- 
piour's  friend :'"  and,  it  Tnuft  be  confefled,  the  ta(k  was  truly  worthy  of 
(he  agent*  Among  others,  he  fecured^one  who  is  the  lineal  defcendant 
of  the  proprietor  of  that  great  dramatic  hero.  Punch.  On  enteiing  the 
theatre,  his  employer  gave  him  ftrid  injundions  to  fiick  clofa  to  his  maB, 
who  might  otherwjfe  make  a  miftake,  from  mere  idiotry,  and  go  lolie 
VfroBgfde  of  the  ftage.-^"  No,  no.  Sir,"  replied  the  fagncious  agent :  **  I 
have  told  him  to  follow  the  B— ^-^  of  W-  .  >.  wherever  he  go«»;  i 
fo  he  catinot  but  do  right  J? 

.     Alas !  alas  I  that  "  %moar'#  friend"  (hould  be  Selitnt  wajter: 'W 

l^old,    Pfgtfus,    i^nd  do  not  take  fuch  a  bidden  leap  from  the  fta^e  H 

*  5ff  Revelttion*,  c)»ap.  vf\u 

-  "     Wejh»itiltr 
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At  making  war  or  treaties  ? 
With  brother  Hitey  at  thy  back. 
Which  is  the  Statefman,  which  the  qtuick» 

Quid  ambo  poflidetis  ? 

With  thefe,  and  minilters  like  thefc, 
England !  canil  thou  be  ^*  ill  at  eafe  T* 

Vain  arc  thy  fears,  difpell  *eni. 
With  all  the  Talent  of  the  nation 
Focufs'd  in  Cabinet  concentration, 

Secur^  geris  bellum. 

And  yoii,«--ye  Pilots  of  the  realm ! 
Trim  well  yoar  fails  and  mind  the  helm. 

Your  diarge-— a  proud  firft  rate  is  ; 
Butihould  you  wreck  the  nation^a  hoptf 
O I  may  her  anchor  lend  a  rope. 

Quod  Toe  poSdeatis, 

Teh.  5,  180r. 


WeJiiitmJIer  to  the  ftpe  year  old  cour/h  at  Newmarket.  Breathe  nwhilet 
The  tein  fliall  be  foon  thrown  on  your  neck,  and  you  left  to  gallop  where^ 
-•ver  vour  fpirii  may  lead  you.  .       « 

«*  hoaar-^rother  Hifey^^hick  it  the  S fate/man,  vihkh  the  gvack  f  S^.} 
This  precious  pair  of  political  portraits  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  Do&or 
itnd  i^jportetur^r—neither  is  a  (latefman,  both  are  Quacki.  Theftarchei 
)>hyfiognoray  of  Brother  Hilbt,  who  refembles  a  cockatoo  infpeBtaclei'^  it 
as  iyrefiilibly  ludicrofis,  as  his  fapient  orations  are  trrefillibly  foporifia 
Thefe  unhap|fy  perfonages  fometimes  do  right  by  chance,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  wrong  through  miftake.  The  Dodor  is  the  moft  important  perfon* 
age  of  the  two,  and,  when  full  dreffed,  is  not  uolike  an  impaled  weafeh 
While  Speaker,  when  he  had  nothing  to  fay  and  nothing  to  do,  he  contrived, 
ijDmebow  or  other,  to  in fpi re  people  with  a  vaft  opinion  of  his^wifdom, 
po(Bbly  under  favour  of  the  fchool  boy's  old  adage.  Sapiens  eft  qui  pauca 
loquitur.  But  when,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  the  poor  gentleman  fet  up  for  a 
ftatefman,  and  commenced  political  trader  without  «ther  capital  or  flock 
in  trade,  his  credit  rapidly  declined,  and  he  became  a  Bankrupt.  Still  ht 
'  never  had  the  fenfb  to  difcover  the  real  caufe  of  his  failure,  nor  yet  had 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  his  folly,  in  refigning  a  ficuation  which 
required  no  more  talents  than  thofe  of  a  jay  or  a  jack-daw«  for  one  which 
clemanded  brains.  By  a  (Inange  infatuation  his  felf-confeqtience  increafect 
ivith  hiffinfignificance;  raifedby  a  concurrence  of  ad  ventitiouscircumftancer 
to  a  fituation  for  which  he  was  utterly  unqualified,  he  imputed  his  hXi 
rather  to.the  prevalence  of  party,  than  to  his  own  palpable  infufficiency ; 
and  thus  atfuroed  the  airs  of  ifnportance  when  out  of  power,  and,  after- 
irfrards,  a  tone  of  didatorAiip  when  in  power.  Foiled  in  a  favourite  objeft, 
he  left  biff  patron  mder  ^falfepretenee^  and  fo  added  hyfocrifj^  to  itigrati* 
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4SI  MifceUitnedU$s. 

PRiECURSOR^  VIKDICATION  OP  MR*  SULUVAN. 
LETTER  I!. 

TO   THE    EDITOA   OF   TUB   ANTI-JACOBIK    REVIEW. 

Sir,  , 

If  I  were  perfe6lly  fatisfied,  that  I  have  written  under  a  falfe  imprew 
fion,  and  that  you  really  do  not  deferve  the  accufation  with  which  I  have 
charged  you,  I  would  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  I  regret  having  tnada 
fuch  an  attack  upon  you^  did  hot  the  very  intemperate  langua^ 
you  have  made  ufe  of  towards  me,  render  that  now  impodible.  But,  Si^ 
you  muft  allow  roe  to  fay,  that  your  condud  apparently  contradids  your 
aflertions ;  nor,  can  I  fu^pofei  that  you  woukl  hav«  fuffered  your  Review 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  fuch  grofs  calumny ^  without  the  cetlainty  of  fome 
remuneration,  both-  for  your  trouble  and  hazard.  You  have  certainly  en- 
tered much  more  warmly  into  this  ^ontroverfy,  than  it  became  you  in 
your  literary  charader;  nor  will  it  b^  eafiiy  .reconciled  16  my  mind,  that 
you  would  have  ventured  to  admit  the  Lettqrs  of  Valerius  Publicola,  with- 
out fomefecurity  againfi  the  pains  and  penalties  likely  to^tUch  to  their 
publication.  If  I  have  been  fcurrilous,  Valerius  and  his  colleagues  hWve 
l&ughlliie  to  be  fo.  Such  enemies  mud  \>t  repelled  wfrh  thetr  own  wea- 
})ons.  I  am  freib  to  ctMifefs,  that  I  wrote  utider.a  coufijerabla  degree  of  itt- 
dt^naiion  :  an  heneft  indignation, .  at  feeing  fuch  repeated  and  (hamefttt 
attempts,  to  blacken  the  charader  of  one  oif  the  b^  of  man*    Yes,  V«- 

Serhis,  (if.  one  of  the;  ^  of  meTi/'  1  inow  few  equal  to  Mr,  SiUlivaii. 
f,  to  be  a  ikicere  friend,  a  good  father,  an  affedionate  huibaii4»  rxtA^ 
l^lary  in  all.  thp  duties  of:  focial  life,  with  an  tSipright  and  hoiuifi.  condud 
ti>wtfrds  mankind  in  g^n^ral,  entitle  a  man  to  the  charaifiler  of  .que  of  iho 
^  of  flMHi  Mr.  Sullivan  deferoei  it  mq^  richly.    But, 
No  might,  nor  greatnefs  in  mortality 
Can  cenfufe 'fcape  :  back-wounding  calurahy 
Tlifc  whifea  virtue  ftrikes— What  king  fo  'ftr^ng 
Cinh  tie  thegall  up  in  the  (land'rous  tongue  ? 
1  IhaH  i«>W,  Mr.  Editor,  no  longer  trouble  you  with  What  more  imme- 
diately concerns  youfFclf,  and  'fiiall  merely  fay,  that  I  neither  wifli  to  be 
^iunjt^  or  iUiberal;  nor  am  1  folicitous  that  any  one  fhbu'IdHiffer^  except 
tie  .who  defervcs  piihtthmcnt. 

,    ^  Si  cui  videor  non  juftus,  inulto 

bicer^  quaj  fextit,  permitto. 

The  ammfale  ValeHus  haa,  I  fee^  fiivoured  the  pnbHc  with  his  tbird 
^ffulion  of  venom.  Heavienst  that  a  man  ihoiM  exiR,  fo  totally  devoid  of 
«U  honour  and  decency  !  But  to  what  does  the  flimfy  compofttion  amount  ? 
To  Notlflng.  'Tis  the  feeble  effort  of  a  defperado,  banknipt  in  every  good 
%nd  generous  feeling.  Partu Hunt  Monies,  parci{ar  [na/ceUir]  rtdiciilus  raus. 
Poor  Valerius  feems  to  £nd  his  work  growing  very  hard  upon  his  banda. 
The  full  ftream  of  matice  has  already  been  yielded,  and.  the  laft  turbtd 
remains  of  the  well  of  malignity  are  laboured  ap  with  eatraordinary  dif^ 
ficulty.  What,  could  Valerius  make  out  nothing  better,  with  the  aifift- 
ance  of  Job,  and  Locke,  and  Cttcro,  and  Burke  into  the  bargain*?  Tbera 

ara 

/^  I  have  not  mentioned  on«  half  of  the  venerablot  heroes  whom  Valerius 
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M  mlmy  miferies  Meiiding  celebrity,  but  jione  gtefttaf^  that  Aa^  d£ 
being  obliged  to  be  at  the  fervice  of  every  dabbler  in  literature*  Are  thm 
nisfertunes  of  poor  Job  never  to  cea(e?.He,  unhappy  man 4 i  mighty  I 
think,  have  been  fufiered  to  remain  in  peace.  Had  it,  however;  been  his 
aniferable  fate  to  have  lived  to  thefe  days,  he  would  have,  found  the  moft 
fitvere  trial  u(  his  patience  in  ftore  for  him,  were  he  obliged,  to  read  the 
-.  letters  of  Valerius.  Mafice  and  dulnefs  iee^  to  contend  for  the  maflei^ 
ihip  in  his  compofitions.  Here  his  powers  are  pre-eminent.  The  crown 
of  calumnious  emptineCs  is  certainly  bis  right,  and  in  regal  iiate  he  may  fit*, 

Thron'd  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  defigns. 
Proud  of  a  va(l  extent  of  flimfy  line€. 

fiat  V&lerius  has  Shifted  his  ground  a  little,  and  hae>  i^oW:  called  in  fwit 
40  bi«  affiftance.  Twas  a  happy  thought^  indeed,  Which  didated^to  likn,  to 
sdiaqaiih  for  a  little  his  empty  declamations;  for  the  public  muft 
-have  been  heartily  tired  of  them.  A  little  humour  is,  certainly,,  a  very 
|»alatable  ingredient ;  but  wit  feenxs  to  be .  as  much  at  yariauCe  .with  ¥»• 
JeriuSy  as' integrity  has  beenl  'Tis,  indeed,, but  a  very  poor  Ipeoinien  ; 
*""  His  wit  all  fee-fttw  between  t^at  and  fAi*, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  mailer  up,  now  mifs ;    ' 
'    And  he  himfelf  one  vile  antitlieHs. 

T\i^  acute  ahd  brilliant  talents  for  abufe  which  Valerius  has'  difplayed, 
jnight  have  '  proihifed  fometliing  better  than  the  old  Aale  joke,'^VOHy 
^  that  mine  adverfary  had  written  a  book*"  This  is  .moft  unfortunatelv 
'foiftcd  in;  for  if  the  publication  of  a  book  be  a  fure'and'eafy  mode  of 
gratifying  refentme^t,  by  expofing  the  malice,  hatred,  and  un^haritable« 
nefs  of  its  author,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  it  in  perfeftion  v  witnefs  that,mafsof 
ftdrid  impotence,  "  An  Addrefs  to  the  Public/'  Miydpiff^^tfuypnuutot, 
is  a  faying,  which  is  venerahle  from  its  antiquity,  and  is  probably  founded 
in  truth  ;  but  if  a  great  book  be  a  great  evil,  what  ar^  we  to  fay  of  % 
great  book  of  calumny  ?  That  muft  fnrely  be  the  greateft'  of  all  ^vils. 
There  muft  certainly  be,  to  a  bad  man,  a  degree  of  fatisfa^on  in  iQander,. 
which  one,  of  any  moderate  goodnefs,  can  neither  comprehi^nd  nor  con* 
rive.  The  more  exalted,  and  eminent,  too,  the  Ration  and  icharadter  of 
e  perfon,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  pleafure  of  traducing  htm. 

Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fnoV, 
Thou  (halt  not  efcapa  calumny. 

Jfiirius  has  fet  the  example,  and  Valerius  feems  determined  to  emulate 
him.  'Tis  a  worthy  prototype,  and  ai  amiable  copy«  Junius  had, 
liowover,  the  fatisfadion  of  knowing  that  though  he  might  be  defpifed,  yet» 
that  he  was  admired.    Valerius  has  the  double  felicity,  of  being  botK 

has  brought  out  in  martial  array  to  attack  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Zeno,  Ariftotle, 
Simonides,  feveral  of  the  biblical  critics,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  tugged  in  without 
rtercy  to  the  field  of  battle. 

*  Should  any  oiie  conceive  me  to  be  too  fevere,  I  beg  leave  to  refet^ 
hitu  to  tbofe  parts  of  Valerius's  third  Letter,  in  which  he  introduces  poor 
Job  ;  and  his  philofophical  neceftity.     Here  are  net  only  feeble  attempts 
.  at  wit,  but  an  affedled  difplay  of  learning.   He  ought  to  be  afbanied  of  writ- 
ing fuch  nonfenfe.  I  am  much  difpofed  to  think  Valerius  is  a  mere  fciolift. 

dqfpifed 
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dtfp^ui&riikmlei.  He 'has  nil  the  venom  of  Jiunms^  witboot,  Ood 
•ktiows,  his  abiiitk8 ;  all  his  rancouT,  without  his  geoi as;  all  his  malior^ 
Without  his  wit^  The  forc^.and  elegance  of  the  language  of  JuDins,  b» 
couiog  ridicule,  his  acute  fatire«  have  handed  biS' works  down  to  pofterify, 
M  wonderful  example  of 'proftituted  talents.  Valentu  is  not  deAioed^ 
cveny  for  fuch  difgraceful  honours^  The  dull  infipidity  of  his  €Oin|iofi^ 
tions  weary  the  Acuities,  and  pall'  upon  the  mind. 

'  Forth  from  his  lips  preparM  on  all  to  rail. 

Torrents  of  nonfenfe  fly  like  bottled  ale ; 
Tho'  fhallaw,  muddy ;   briik,  Iho'  mighty  dull ; 
Fierce  without  (Irength  ;  without  o'ernowing,  full. 

In  the  furbid  pnodudlions  of  his  acrimonious  mind^  not  a  ray  of  gefuu^^ 
•not  a  (park  of  wit  or  of  humour,  exhibits  itfelf  to  light  the  jaded  travefler  on 
liis  road.     One  firing  of  abufe,  or  illiberal  infmuation,  fucceeds  anotfaer^ 
and  the  hard  wrought  whote  prei^nts  to  the  world  an  extraordinary  in^ 
-fiance  of  the  concentration  of  every  bad  paflion  in  one  human  breail; 
But  the  great  force  and  energy  of  his  humorous  powers,  Valerius  feems  t» 
haxe  referved  to  ufliet  in  a  "  Ryghte  merrie  ftorie"  of  the  (hip  Fortitude  j 
wherein,  his  eyea^  having  previoufly  changed  their  dire^lion  from  ELaft  to 
Wejft,  were  ftruck  with  the  very  counterpart  of  the  ihip  Eliaabeth*      I 
.congratulate  Valerius  on  his  wonderful  powers,  of  vifion,  and  only  wiCb 
'their,  diftinflnefs  hiad  correfponded  with  their  extent.     But,  unfortunately^ 
he. has  feen  (his  faid  (hip  througti  fo  very  clouded  a  nnediuno,  that  his  de- 
scription is  hqt  quife  correal.  .    It  is  related  in  .the  true  fpirit  of  its  author, 
'and  embelliflied  with  alt  his  talents  of  mifreprefentation.     I,fhall,  therefore, 
take  the  trouble  of  ^elating  the  real  circumOancps  for  him.     The yopt^sf 
miniflry,  of  which  IMr.  Addingtoh  was  the  head,  conQdered  the  Ifland  of 
'Tnnidadas  an  bbjcd  worthy  of  peculiar  attention.     It  <^ould  not  be  pror 
■perly  ci^kivated,' without  a  large  proportion  of  workmen.    The  quemon, 
"therefore,  was,  how  they  were  to   be  procured  with  the  greatefl  advan- 
tage.    Mr.  Sullivan  and  I^ord  Buckingham 0)1  re  having  obfervcd,  during 
[their  refidence  jn  Indian  the  vad  members  of  natives,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
.'who  found    difficulty  in  procuring  employment,   and  who  were  confe-^ 
*quenlly  in  a   ftale  of  extreme  want,  conceived  that  the  fuperabiindai^t 
population  might  be  emplo3'ed  to  confiderable  advantage  in  our  colonies; 
whilfl  the  unfortunate  people  themlfelves  would  be  enabled   to  proenra 
the  means  of  a  more  comfortable  maintenance.      They,  therefore,  j^ro- 
•  poled    to  introduce    into    the  lilaud   of  Trinidad,   as  niany  of  tlief# 
men  as  were  difpofed  (o  embark  in  the, undertaking;  by  which  rndan^  tht 
.neceflity  of  ao  inhnman  and  execrable  traffic  would  in  a  great  meafure 
,be  fuperieded.     TheexperiDsent was  made,  and  in  the  fhip  FortHud# 
JL  uumber  (of  Chinefe  it  feems)  were  fent  from  India  to  Trinidad.     I  knp^ 
not  how  the  plan  fucceeded*      Whether,  however,  it  did  or  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  it  was  merely  an  experiment,  and  was  di6lated  by  the  pureft  prin- 
ciples of  juftice  and  humanity.     This  plain  Gmple  (lory,  Valerius,  under 
.  the  impulfe  of  extravagant  hyperbolical  influence,  has  metamorphofed  into 
^'  the  bold  and  lingular  idea,  of  tranfporting  the  natives  of  China  to 
.people  the  Antilles."     Indeed,  Valerius,  notwithftanding  your  ^oU'and 
j£ffgtf/ar/^  figurative  language,  the  world  mud  be  very  illiberal,  if  it'  does 
noc  (brgive  Mr.  Sullivan  his  expeciment,  even  though  it  may  have  failed, 
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iHiiMrCftiiydti,  ifymiliftve  the  leaft  glimmering  oflioneft]r  alontyou/  , 
dkny  to  tht  heart  that  praife  which  you  feem  to  think  fo  trtHe  Htte  to  the 
kead.  The  manly' intinuBtions  of  Valerias  refpeding  th6  contraband 
iraflSc,  which,  according  to  him,  was  carrying  on  in  the  ihip  Fortitndd, 
afe  in  perfed  nnifon  with  the  reft  of  his  htmourt^lc  conduB  towards  Mr. 
SttlUvan. 

Hie  nigtae  faccus  loliginis,  haec  ed 
£nigo  mera. 

Tis  daqder, 
Whofe  edge  is  fliarper  than  the  fword:  whofe  tongne  -         /     ^ 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whofe  breath       '   '.  '  ' 
Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,  and  doth  helie  t       .       .  •     j 

'  All  comers  of  the  world.  ,  ^ 

It  was,  however,  to  be  expeded  from  him.  He  J8  pow  fo,  ^^eep  m 
iniquity,  that  he  muft  proceed,  and  I  onTy  wonder  that  h^  has  fatisfiecl 
himfelf'with  hare  infinu'ations.  The  fliory  6f«illicit  trade  having  been 
carried  on  in  ftiip,  is  by  no,  means  unlikely.  'Speculative  m^en*  a^re,  ver« 
apt  to. catch  at  fuch  an  opportunity;  but,  ^j^  life  on  it,  Mr.  SuilivaQ  had( 
f)o  ihare  in  the  tranfadion.  His  mind  is  tjar  fuperior  to  a  meahnefs  o^ 
this  kind*.  It  is  in  truth,  as  my  Lord  Macartney  has  faid,  "awake  tq 
every  objeft  within  its  reach,  or  within  its  view ;"  but  its  range  is  bounde<I 
by  the  moral  horixon  of  honour  and  honefty.  The  tranfadions  of  the  (hip 
Elizabeth,  which  alternately  play  a  ferious  and  comic  part  throughout 
the  letters  of  Valerius,  will  of  courfc  be  loudly  clamoured  by  him,'as  an 
obje6iion  to  my  lad  afTertion.  What  knowledge  I  have  of  thofe  tranfac-  , 
tioris  is  entirely  derived  from  one  of  Valerius's  own  letters.  That  letter  con- 
tains the  antidote  to  its  poifon  ;  and  the  imp^eifion  left  upon  my  mind  was» 
that  as  far  as  human  mesons  could  go,  they  had  been  exerted,  to  difcontinae 
Itny  farther  connexion  with  that  (hip,  which  the  fudden  change  in. the  politics 
of  Europe  had  rendered  improper;  and  to  that  letter  I  refer  the  reader, 
for  a  full  acquittal  of  any  di (honourable  condudl  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 
I  am  really  cOnterned  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  Alfidavit  is  fo  great 
a  plasue  to  Valerius,  This  terrible  oath  is  the  quickfand,  which  he  can- 
not pals;  there  his  frail  bark  (licks,  and  there  will  it  ultimately  be  ftranded. 
When  heated  rage  and  exafpefated  malice  lead  and  dire^  the  paffions^ 
it  is  hot- to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  fometimes  entangle  their  votary  in 
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.  *  *  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  feen  in  the  Globe  newfpaperof  the 
7th  April  the  following  paragfaph :  "  The  fhip  which  carried  the  Chlnefe 
fettlers  to  Trinidad  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  piece  goods,  by,  it 
is  faid,  the  private  perRnffion  of  government:  but  the  naval  oficeils 'com- 
manding there,  not  being  fatisfied  With  the  kind  of  evidence  produced*  by 
the  proprietors  to  this  effed,  fei^d  the  (hip  and  cargo,  which  were  con«> 
demned  and  fold  very  much  under  value,^  notwithmioding  ftrOng  repre- 
fentations  by  the  Advocate  General.  In  a  few  days  \after,  an  order  of 
council  arrived  from  Britain^  aUofomg  the  importation ;  fo  that  the  lofs  muft 
be  made  up  by  this  country.^  If  this  be  true,  let  who  will  be  the  fpe** 
culatorSt  where  is  the  illicit  trade,  the  contraband  traffic  ?  What  does  that 
traitor  tp  honour,  Valerius,  deferve  for  his  bafe  inOnuationsf  Surely  what 
I  have  faid  of  him  cannot  be  confider«d  as  too  fevere. 
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diiBculti^^.of,  tUir  own  making;  and  ihat  he iunf<^.  ftk^uld  fall  inia  tW  , 
inare,  which  fvfts  intended  i'or  a^ot^^r.  My  old  f)i)o.tation»  qoi  ahenun 
accufat  urobri  eum  ipfum  i^  iad^ri  pportet,  is  inde«d  here  more  than  evar 
applicable ;  i^id  the  in(jQuatioti&  of  Valerius  mad  revert  with  augmented 
force  upoa  bis  ,owa  head,  tcoflfefs  I  do  up.t  OfiderAand  that  ksod  oC 
ibpbiflry,  which  implies,  that  a  man  mud  tell  an  untruth,  b'ecaafe.ba 
finds  it  neceflary  to  confirm  hi3  afier^n  by  an  o^th;  even  though  I  have 
been  aflTifted  with  the  /olid  argument 9  2lv\A  fuufiif  ju4gm€nl  of  Valerius, 
backed  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics.  However,  if  this 
be  the  cafe,. it  would  fcem,  tba(  juHice  ^ould.  require  Xh^JifJt  of  two  con- 
tradidory  oaths  to  be  that  which  ought  to  be  the  ^rfi  fh/hteditetL  I 
therefore  beg  to  know,  by  whoifi  was  the  fir(t  affidavit  made?  By  Dt» 
Lynch,  or  my  memory  fails  me  mod  egxeg^oufly.  If  therefore  a  man  is 
to  be  cpnfidered  as  having  told- a  falfebood,  becaufe  he  ha^  (worn,  |>non/y 
of  di/belief  \s  his  dtt£.  There  if^  an  old  (lory,  I  forgpt  at  prefent  where  I 
tnet  with  it,  that  a  belief  exiAs  among  the  natives  of  fome  barbarous  or 
hal^ivilisied  country  (pecbaps  of  greater  barbarianb)  that  if  by  any  iQeana 
they  can  cleflrov  their  enemies,  all  the  good  qualities  they  poifeSed,  fall  to 
the  fhaYe  of  the  conquerors ^as  a  certain  inheritance.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
Enemies  fe^m  to  be  adluated  by-foroe  fimilar  motive.  But,  Valerius,  thy 
labour  is  in  vain.  Ttiou  may  A  exert  all  the  energies  of  thy  foul  to  diflreif 
him  ;  thou  canft  not  injure  him.  H^is  as  far  thy  fuperior,  as  heaven  is 
fuperior  tV  earth.  Non  ii  te  fu peris  par  eris.  Firm  in  the  poileiTion  o{% 
good  confcience,  .he  defies  all  your  puny  attempts. 

Salcuis  aoec 
.    Ambulat,  et  cap'ius,  racui  mo&y  cunique  Ubdlia:  . 
^  at  bene  fe  qats 

£t  f  unV  vivat  woai^tif ;  contemnat  utrumque. 

fchich  cannot  he  belter  explained>lhan  in  the  words  of  oar  immortal  Sh^^ 
fpeare: 

What  ftronget  bread-plate  than  a  heart  nntaintGd  ? 
.   "Thrice  is  he  armed,  that  has  his  quarrel  juft, 
And  he  but  naked  ;  tho'  lock'd  up'in  fted, ' 
Whofe  confcience  with  injuftice  is  corrtiptcd, 
'And  now,  Sir,  leaving  Valerius*  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  Mri«e% 
and  to  thofe  pleafmg  fenfations  w4)ich  inevitably  attend  upon  A  jnao« 
engaged  in  tlie  reputable  employment  of  detradion  and  Qalumnjlf  I  (hall  for 
thfe  prefent  no  longer  encroach  on  your  time. 

PRAevaaoi^. 

'    ;;         ■  ,1  ■     ,         ■■     .1 w4 

•*  I  am  ft'rongly  inclined  to  fufpe^  that  the  ktter  to  Mr. ''Sullivan  is 
not  the  Only  production  of  theyhce/iot/*  Valerius  which  your  laft  number 
..contains.  His  €nthu/i(^ic  imagination  Teems  to  have  found  difficulty  in 
"•  brtdlofg  in"  his  pen,  in  that^orf  fentence  oT  fifteen  and  a  half  long  lines  of 
-dofe  printing,  which  make^  foconfpicuous  a  figure  in  the  letter  of  Arcefilas. 
Here  again  Lycurgus,  Gracchus,  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  with  feveral  oth^ 
't)f  the  ancient  worthies,  prefent  themfelves  in  fanciful  variety.  The  in» 
^rnal  evidence  is  too  ftrong  almoft  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  being  tl^ 
parent  of  that  exquifite  epiAle.     He  is  thtf  very  {$aragon  of  wits. 

P.  S. 
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P.  S.  I  did  not  exped^  to  fee  my  lad  letter  adorned  with  fo  many 
iypographktd  beauties  ;  had  I  been  aware  of  tbfs,  1  (hould  not  have  employed 
quite  fo  many  dq/he^^  as  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  that  fpecies  of  beauty  in 
writings*  .Bv  printing  the  word  This  inftead  of  Thro'  in  tlia  fent'ence  begin- 
iflg,  '*  The  Dif|>alIioi)atc  and  Impartial,  &c/'  you  have  made  fomething  likci 
nonfenfeof  it.  I  mention  thi«  merely  m  an  error  of  the  prefe,  not  us  inten'* 
Uoaiti  on  yiH^r  p^kru 

How  to  ^ye  Prscurjbr  that  perfefi  faiisfaAion  which  he  feemt  to  Tier- 
«|uire,Tefpe^Ung  our  difinterfelledDefs,  we  really  do  not  know,  nor  are  we  very* 
nnxious  to  learn.     When^  without  hefitatipn,  and  certainly  without  either 
proof  or  information,  that  could  warrant  the  aflertion,  he  boldly  taxed  ns 
with  corrupt  motives,  we  did  that  which  we  aro  perfuaded  he,  or  any 
ether  honourable  man,  would  have  done,  if  fo  accufed ;  w^  gtive  the  mod 
flat  and  unqualified   contradidion  to   the  charge*      More  the  tircufq- 
ilances  di J  not  demand  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  did  not  admit  of  tefi. 
If  our  language  be  liable  to  the  cenfure  cii  intemperance,  A»  tnuft  incur  thfr 
guilt  offal/eKood,     Without  deigning  to  notice  his  inferentiat  arguments ; 
we  fhall,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  our  l^eade/^,  declare,  in  the  raoft  folemn 
and  unequivocal  manner^  that  neither  on  this,  nor  on  any  other  oceafion, 
did  wc  ever  expeft,'  require,  or  accept,  'direftly  or  indiredly,  any  "  remu- 
neration*' whatever,  for  our  "  trouble  or  hazard,''    or  any  •*  fecurity 
againil  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to   the  publication^'  of  our  fentt- 
ihents.    Here,  then,  Vr^curfor  mud  fubmit  to  be  told  that  "he  has  again 
accufed  uS  mod  fali>ly,  and  mod  unwarrantably.     Our  readers  are  already 
apprized  of  the  circnmdances  which  fird  led  us  to  take  cognizance  of  tha 
Pi&onianTroJecutwn;  and. we  a|;ain  aflure  them  that,  at  that  time,  we  ba^ 
not  the  fmalled  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  tb« 
bufinef^i.     Havii^g;  begun  the  inveliigation,  it  was  our  duty  to  pnrfue  h  ;. 
and  if,  in   the  courfc  of  our  ammadverlions  on  fome  of  tne'pencn^  who 
bave  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  traniaQion,  we  have  been  induced 
to  make  ufe  of  language  which  to  Praecurfor  may  have  appeared  toa 
f^\tTt,  the  drei^tb  or  fevoriiy  of  that  langna^e,  we  fhrffl^ver  contend, 
WAS  fully  fp^qftioned  by  the  clrcumdances  which  called  fbr  its  appflfcation. 
A  regard  for  tntuh  and  jullicc  alone  engaged  us  to  take  a  part  in  thjs  con- 
troverfy ;  and  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  ingratitude  and  perfecution  extorted 
from  •  usj  as  wo  proceeded  with  ^be  inquiry^  terms  of  afperity,  which  w6 
are,  by  no  yneans^  difpolcd'to  retradt,  and  which  we  fhall  ever  be  prompt 
to  jttdify.     If  Prdtcur/ur  acknowledge  that  he  felt  and  exprelf^d  ^  a  con- 
fiderable  dej;ree  of  indjgnation'^  at  ''  the  repeated  attempts  to  blacken  the 
^harfl^der"  of  one  maa,  of  whom  ks  thinks  highly,  and  evidently  from  tf 
perfonal  acquaintance  with  him,  with  what  propriety  can  he  arraign  the 
expreCion  ^f  our  indignation  at  witnefllng  the  mott  infamous  attenmts, 
that  malice  4nd  flander  coroJ[>inc^  ever  conceived,  or,  with    the  aid  of 
fraud,  deception,  artifice,  and  Tiypberity,  ever  executed,  to  tiladcen  and 
to  deftroy  the  fair  fame  of  an  officer  .of  (^arader,  jwhicb,  till  Vhen,  ffae 
pedilentiai  breath  oi  calumny  had  never  dare<^  to  afiail ;  'of  tin  officor  whofe 
ferwicea  to  his  counixy  bad  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  b^  his  Majefty's 
niiniftefs,  ^uai  wbdfe  public  and  private  virtues  had  endeared  bim  to  alt 
who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  bappinefs  to  know  him  t'  •>  Tf  Frtcnrfor 
'■-»  ■  realty 
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really  believe  that  we  could  not  poffibly  be  led,  by  btbei-  tka^  CMnJpf 
motives,  to  defetid  fuch  a  man  fo  attacked,  although  we  bad  no  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  to  flem  that  torrent  of  popular  prejudice  which 
bad,  by  the  mo(t  bafe  and  infamous  arts,  been  brought  down  agaiiift  him, 
in  order  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  fury ;  what  ground  for  impeachmeBt  of 
the  purity  of  his  own  motives  dwi  be  not  afford  ?  Nor  cbuld  he  complain 
if  we  were  to  mete  out  to  Aim  the  fame  n||eafure  which  he  has  meted  out  to* 
f».  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  fo  to  retort  upon  him ;  we  are  by 
no  means  difpleafed  with,  his  zeal,  and  only  wiih  that  it  had  bee.n  better 
tempered  by  judgment. 

We  mud  fay  a  word  or  two  more  to  Prdcurfir  on  the  fubje^  otpainM 
und  pmaitkSf  the  only  arguments  to  which  fome  of  the  parties  in  this 
extraordinary  bufipefs  have  found  it  expedient  to  recur.  However  fe- 
vere  the  obfervations  of  Valerius  may  have  been  on  the  gentleman  for 
whom  Pr£curfor  has,  with  fuch  generous  warmth,  flood  forward,  as  an 
advocate  and  an  eulogift;  they  were  ftridly  limited  to  his  fMiC 
candu^^  as  a  pubiic  tkara^cr*  If  any  attempt  bad  been  made  te  attack 
the  private  charader  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  it  would  have  been  xefiAed  with  in* 
dignation  and  fccjrn.  He  may  be,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  as  eftimabte 
and  praife-wortby  in  private  life,  as  Prscurfor  has  reprefented  him ;  but 
iUU  ihi&  confideration  could  not  exempt  his  public  ccnduB  from  that 
fcrutiny  and  from  thofe  comments,  which  the  freedohi  of  the  prefs,  ia 
Britain,  adinits  and  authorises.  Could  we  have  thought  that  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  Letters  of  Fo/ernu  Pubticola  required  an  indemnity,  they^ 
moft  certainly,  would  never  have  been  publiihed  by  us.  But  we  were* 
«nd  Aill  are,  fully  perfuaded  that  no  pains  or  penalties  can  attach  upoa 
obfervations,' fhuuded  on  authentic  documents  drawn  from  the  records,  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  own  admiffions.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  refult  of  this  profe§ution  has  fully  juftified 
every  opinion  which  we  have  delivered  refpeding it;  Colonbl  PiCToir 
baving  been  honourably  acquitted  by  the  Privy  Council  of  all  the  charges 
preferred  agfdnft  him,  notwithflanding  the  unexampled  weight  of  malignity 
and  calumny,  with  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  fupport  them ;  and  not-^ 
withftandingthe  unprecedented  meafure  of  feparating one  charge  from  the  reft^ 
in  order  t^  make  that  the  fubjeft  of  a  diflind  trial,  before  another  tribunal, 
while  the  whole  together  were  the  fubjcdt  of  inquiry  by  the  Privy  Council. 
This  extraordinary  proceeding  had  a  dired  tendency^  whatever  the  intention 
might  be,  to  excite  the  popular  odium  againft  a  man  who  was  under 
trial  by  a  different  court;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced 
an  unfair  imprefljon  on,  and  b&ve  given  an  undue  bias  to,  the  decifions 
of  a  tribunal  lefs.  enlightened  and  lefs  honourably  compofed,  than  that 
before  which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  appear.  By  this,  alfo,  the  ilrang« 
cffed  has  been  occafioned,  of  fetting  the  deci6on  of  one  court  in  oppolltioa 
to  the  decifions  of  another.  For  while  the  Court  of  Kiug*s  Bench  have 
pronounced  hin^  guilty  of  one  charge,  the  Privy  Council  have  acquitted 
him  of  the  whole  I 

This  profecution,  however,  has  happily  illudrated  the  obfervation  of 
Cicero;  Nihil  efle  homini  tarn  timendum,  quam  utvidiam:  nihil  in* 
nocenti  fufcepta  invidiam  tarn  optandum,  quam  dsquwn  judi^tutn^  quod  ia 
boc  lino  d^Diquc  falf«  in&mue  finis  aliquis  .atque  exitus  reperiatur. 


Mifcetlaneowi.  495 

to    tHX   EDITOR   dF   TBS.  ANTI-JACOBIN    BBTIEW. 

Sir, 

AS  I  wHh  tbis  Letter  to  appear^  i(  pofBye^.lD  voor  Appendix,  I  (hati 
^  ftot  iotrade  mttch  on  your  time.     I  was  certainly  dirappointed  in  not  feeing 
my  iecond  letter  in  your  lad  number  i  nor  can  I  help  fufpeding  tbat  you  have 
not  been  altogether  impartial*^  .  On  this,  however,  I  fliall  not  dwells  as  I 
wi(h  to  be  brief.     Valerius  commences  his  letter  by  faying,  ^*  I  (hall  not  con-^ 
defcend  to  reply  to  Prascurfor/'    I  think  his  deterroiaation  prudent ;   as  it 
will  fave  h\m  the  mortificauon  of  being  treated  with  the  mod  marled  c^nteappf^ 
He  proceeds  to  lay ;  **  His  menaces  I  defpile/'— Be  it  fo :  of  tbat»  pethapi^. 
more  hereafter.     Again,  **  His  fcurrility  it  is  foreign  to  tny  habits  and  man- 
ners to  retort/'    Excellent  Tfaith*.    iTt^s  •*  out  Herods  Herod.*'    The  man 
who*  for  two  years,  has  inundated  the  prtffs,  and  abufed  the  public  ear,  wi\Jk ' 
the  moft  unhridled/currUityy  prefumes  to  fiiy,  that  if  u  foreign  to  tU  ba^i  amt^ 
nanners.  Tun'  Sanus  I  '<  And  as  to  argument,^'  continues  Valerius,  '^  he  has 
given  me  none  to  anfwer/'    Argument  for  what  ?    Does  Valerius  mean  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  Mr.  Suilivan  ?     Mr.  Sullivan  requires  no  defence* ,  His, 
condtt6lf  in  every  tranfadion  of  his  life,  will  dare  the  minuted  fcrutiinr>  of  i&o* 
fwurable  and  mparfial  wve/Hgaiion.     I  come  not  forward  to  defind  I^r.  SulU-* 
van  I  miftake  me  not ;  my  motives  for  addreffing  you  were,  and  are,  to  fet  the 
public  opinion  right ;  to  (tate  fadts  as  they  really  exifted ;  and  to  expofe  the  io» 
laniy  of  Valerius*    The  afiertion,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  recently  ap-; 

Syiog  lor  the  government  of  Madras,  u  nU  true.    The  tranfadlions  of  tber. 
ip  Elizabeth  are  an  eternal  theme  for  the  veoomons ilUberality  of  Valerius; 
bat  if  the  anions  of  men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  will  and  the  intention,  Mr.. 
St^ivan's  oondad  in  the  whole  of  that  bunnels  was  mqfl  ftrlaly  bondurable. ' 
What  Valerius  (ays  of  hisintended  *<  appeal  to  thofe  who  guided  theai&irs  of. 
fiataV  and  his  friendly  remark  that,  *'  sfLr^  Sallivan  may  (ind  ihelteir  in  ob- 
fcaricy,'' oan  excite  nothing  but  ridicule.    It  may  perhaps  be  well  for  Vale* 
riusy  fhould  he  endeavour  to  draw  the  veil  of  obipurity  round  himfelf.     Quid  ^ 
«  tn  ?  nulla  ne  babes  vitia  ?    But^  I  am  at  a  lols  which  moft  to  admire,  the  in*  '^ 
gcHuify  o£  the' difiov^^  or  the  iff^^0tfo///?r^  of  Valerius,  in  ^daAumfepon^  that 
he  has  *^  animaidverted  on  Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  fMc  charoQer^  itol  as  a  frivatt 
inJMdttal!  II    Poor  Valerius  !  I  pity  you.    I  hardly  thought  you  could  have 
delccBded  to  this*    It  is,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  things :  one 
seanrie(s  generates  another.    Let  me  reqommend  this  paflage  from  ibe  pro«\ 
ibund  Heme  to  your  attention:  *^  In  men  of  more  ordinary  talent  and  capa^ 
ciey>  the  (bcial  virtues  become  (Hll  more  eflentially  requifite,  there  being  no- 
thing eminent  in  that  cafe  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  diem,  or  preferve 
the  petCotk  firom  outfeverefi  haired  and  contemptJ* 

Prxcursob. 
I  _^  ^  '  ,.-.'■■  '^' 

*  Our  Printer  can  inform  Prsecurfor  that  his  letter  was  omitted  in  our  laft 
wbxmhctjolehf  on  account  of  the  ^efs  ^  nuOitr^ 
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